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PREFACE. 


T\r.  Lewis  published  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Dispens- 
^ alory  in  1754.  The  principal  part  of  this  work  was  a 
cpramentary  upon  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, of  both  of  which  it  contained  a complete  and  accurate 
'translation.  A concise  system  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Pharmacy  was  prefixed  as  an  introduction ; and  directions  for 
extemporaneous  prescription,  with  many  elegant  examples, 
and  a collection  of  efficacious,  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  were  added  as  an  appendix. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dn. 
Lewis  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Pharmacy  ; 
for  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  im- 
prove that  science,  both  by  the  judicious  criticism  with  which 
he  combated  the  erroneous  opinions  then  prevalent,  and  by 
the  actual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch  of 
our  knowledge.  He  was  justly  rewarded  by  the  decided  ap- 
probation of  the  public.  During  his  lifetime  many  editions 
were  published,  each  succeeding  one  receiving  the  improve- 
ments which  the  advancenient  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
Pharmacy  suggested. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr. 
Duncan,  senior,  successively  contributed  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  by  making  those 
alterations  which  new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  oil 
which  it  was  founded  rendered  necessary.  From  the  place 
of  their  publication,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  original 
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work  of  Dr.  Lewis,  which  was  still  reprinted,  without  al- 
teration, in  London,  these  improved  editions  were  entitled 
The  Edinhu RGii  New  Dispensatory. 

When  (he  Edinburgh  College  wete  preparing  to  publish  the 
last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  booksellers  who  pur- 
chaser! the  copy- right  of  that  work  were  desirous  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  a corresponding  Dispensatory.  Imleed, 
since  the  year  1788,  when  my  father  revised  it,  it  had  under- 
gone no  material  alteration,  although  it  has  been  often  reprint- 
ed with  the  name  of  another  'editor.  During  that  period,  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  natural  history,  has  been 
so  great,  as  to  render  a complete  reform  absolutely  necessary. 

This,  to  the  best  of  tny  abilities,  I attempted  in  the  /irst  edi- 
tion, which  I published  in  1803,  and,  if  I may  judge  from  the 
sale  of  the  work,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully.  For,  although 
the  impression  was  very  large,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  it  un- 
derwent four  editions,  and  is  now  published  for  (he  tilth  time. 
'I'hese  frequent  editions  have  enable^  me,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
prevent  the  work  from  ever  falling  very  materially  behind  the 
state  of  the  science ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  short  time 
allowed  me  to  prepare  each  for  the  press,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  volume,  and  the  multiplicity  of  objects  lo  be  at- 
tended to  in  it,  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  giving  it  that 
degree  of  perfection,  w hich  I have  always  wished  to  do.  No  per- 
son can  be  more  sensible  of  the  numerous  deficiencies  in  if,  than 
I am,  but  1 must  have  either  permitted  the  work  to  be  repub- 
lished without  alteration,  or  superintended  the  publication  my- 
self, with  such  improvements  as  1 was  able  to  make  upon  it.  In 
choosing  the  latter  alternative,  I consulted  the  interest  of  my 
readers,  perhaps,  more  than  my  own  reputation.  Aspiring  to  no 
higher  merit  than  that  of  being  an  industrious  compiler,  I am 
conscious  that  I must  appear  ignorant,  nay,  that  I really  am 
ignorant,  of  many  things  that  I ought  to  know  ; but  I may  be 
permitted  to  plead  as  my  apology,  the  great  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  variety  of  sciences  with  which  it  is  connected,  the 
rapid  progress  they  are  making,  and  the  immense  number  of 
publications  in  which  the  necessary  information  is  dispers^ 
On  most  occasions  I have  had  recourse  to  original  sources  f 
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inforraatioii ; but  I have  sometimes  borrowed  from  other  com- 
pilers, like  myself;  hut  I have  always  taken  care  to  be  assured  of 
their  accuracy.  This  liberty,  however,  I have  only  taken,  when 
it  would  have  been  iifFectation  to  liave  pretended  to  avoid  it,  and 
I have  generally  acknowledged  the  source  from  which  I have 
received  such  assistance,  and  have  sometimes  made  considerable 
alterations  and  additions.  I may  also,  as  a proof  of  my  anxiety 
to  render  this  work  worthy  of  the  favourable  reception  with  which 
it  has  met,  advert  to  the  numerous  experiments  which  I have 
made,  either  to  settle  points  upon  which  the  best  authorities 
'were  at  variance,  or  to  investigate  substance*  which  were  im- 
pertectly  understood. 

In  ah  the  editions  the  plan  and  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr. 
Lewis  has  been  followed.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  contains  Elements  of  Pharmacy  ; the  second, 
the  Materia  Medica  ; and  the  last,  the  Preparations  and  Com- 
positions 

I'he first  of  these  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained  but 
the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  contains  a 
very  concise  account  of  some  of  the  general  doctrines  of  Che 
tnistr/y,  and  of  the  properties  ol’  all  simple  bodies,  and  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  second  part,  the 
Operations  of  Pharmany,  and  the  necessary  apparatus,  are  de- 
scribed : and  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  many  very 
useful  tables,  and  the  explanation  of  the  plates.  • 

The  second  and  third  parts  contain  translations  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  London  ; 
with  a commentary,  more  or  less  full,  as  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle seemed  to  require.  The  text,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  liondon  Pharmacopoeia,  has  now  become  entirely 
new,  that  of  the  Dublin  college  having  been  first  added  by 
myself,  and  the  numerous  alterations  introduced  by  the  last 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  collegejK  having  been  the  cause  of  my 
engaging  in  this  work.  In  the  dictionary  of  Materia  Medica^ 
I have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  college, 
or  rather  of  natural  history,  in  preference  to  the  oflicinal 
names  hitherto  employed.  To  the  systematic  name  of  each 
article  are  subjoined  its  syiionimes  in  the  different  Pharma- 
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copoeias,  and  the  designations  of  the  parts  used  in  medicine ; 
*^hen  the  c]ass  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which  it  belongs 
and  if  a vegetable,  the  exact  number  of  its  genus  and  species, 
according  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Linn^us’s  Species Planta- 
rumy  now  publishing  at  Berlin  by  Professor  Willdenow. 


In  consequence  of  some  sheets  of  this  edition  having  been 
printed  off  before  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  was  publish- 
ed it  becomes  necessary  to  insert,  in  this  place,  the  principal 
alterations  to  be  made  in  these  sheets,  in  order  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  improvements  made  by  the  Royal  College  in  their 
Dispensatory. 

So  far  as  these  consist  in  changes  of  nomenclature,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  copious  table  of  synonimes  insert- 
ed in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  part,  in  which  all  these  changes 
afe  inserted. 

In  regard  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  former  Pharmaco- 
poeias, but  rejected  from  the  present,  very  little,  if  indeed  any, 
disadvantage  arises.  They  are  few  in  number ; and  some  ac- 
count of  articles  so  lately  in  use'  may  be  still  acceptable  to 
many  readers. 

It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  notice  the  additional  informa- 
tion given  by  the  London  College,  with  regard  to  those  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  contained  in  the  sheets  of  the  Dispens- 
atory thrown  off,  before  the  publication  of  the  College  appeared, 
and  to  describe  the  substances  added  by  it  to  the  list  of  British 
ofScinals. 

Aloe  Spicatus  and  Vulgaris. — The  London  College  now 
agree  with  that  of  Dublin,  and  with  Thunberg,  in  indicating  the 
Aloe  spicatus  as  the  species  which  produces  the  Socotorine  aloes ; 
and  they  indicate,  as  the  source  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes,  a spe- 
cies to  be  described,  under  the  name  oi  Aloe  vulgarisy  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sibthorpe,  in  his  great  work,  the  Flora  Graeca,  now  prepar- 
ing for  publication  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  informal  Dr.  Powell, 
the  authorised  translator  and  commentator  of  the  London  Phar- 
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Biacopoeia,  “ that  the  plant  described,  under  the  above  name,  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  the  true  Aloe  of  Dioscorides, 
which  is  described  as  producing  our  Officinal  Barbadoes  aloes 
by  Sloane,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica.” 

I may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a series  of  typo- 
graphical blunders  in  page  160.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Aloes  by  Newmann,  1000  parts  contain  8 soluble  in  water  on- 
ly, or,  analogous  to  gum  ; 93  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous ; 845 
in  water,  and  in  alcohol,  or  extractive  ; and  54  soluble  in  neither 
of  these  menstrua. 

Ammomacum. — Gum  ammoniac  is  now  referred,  on  the  au- 
thority of  W illdenow,  to  the  Heracleum  gummiferum^  which  he 
raised  from  seeds  taken  out  of  the  Ammoniacuin  of  the  shops ; and 
which,  he  is  satisfied,  is  the  plant  which  yields  it,  although  he 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  it  from  the  plants  raised  at  Berlin. 
I regret  that  I have  not  been  able  to  see  the  Flora  Berolinensisy 
in  which  this  plant  is  described,  as  the  question  might  be  de- 
cided, with  great  artainty,  by  comparing  it  with  the  figure,  un- 
fortunately not  the  drawing  of  a botanist,  though  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic, published  in  his  account  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  it : “ Ammomacum,  called  Feshook  in 
Arabic,  is  produced  from  a plant  similar  to  the  European 
fennel,  but  much  larger.  In  most  of  the  plains  of  the  interior, 
and  particularly  about  El  Araiche  and  M’sharrah  Kuramillab, 
it  grows  ten  leet  high.  The  Gum  ammoniac  is  procured  by 
incisions  in  the  branches,  which,  when  pricked,  emit  a lacteous 
glutinous  juice,  which  being  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
falls  on  the  ground,  and  mixes  with  the  red  earth  below  ; hence 
the  reason  that  Gum  ammoniac  of  Barbary  does  not  suit  the 
London  market.  It  might,  however,  with  a little  trouble,  be 
procured  perfectly  pure  ; but  when  a prejudice  is  once  esta- 
blished against  any  particular  article,  it  is  difficult  to  eflace  it. 
The  gum,  in  the  above  mentioned  stale,  is  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  for  cataplasms  and  fumigations.  The  sandy  light 
^ soil  which  produces  the  gum  ammoniac,  abounds  in  the  north 
of  Morocco.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  bird  nor  beast  is 
seen  where  this  plant  grows,  the  vulture  only  excepted.  It  k, 
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however,  attacked  by  a beetle,  haviuir  a long  horn  proceeding 
from  its  nose,  with  whicli  it  perforales  (he  plant,  and  makes  ihc 
incisions  whence  the  gum  oozes  out.”  * 

Zhi^iber  Officinale. — In  the  botanical  arrangement  of  tlic 
well-known  plant  which  produces  (he  Ginger,  (he  London 
Colleg;e  have  tollowed  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Ijiverpool,  ■who  has  given 
a new  classification  of  the  Scitanii neons  plants,  in  the  eighth  vo- 
lume of  the  Linnain  Society,  in  which  he  has  separated  (lie 
Zingiber  from  the  Cardamom.  “ It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Jussieu,”  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  “ that  the  Zingibers  flower  in  a 
dense  spike  near  to  the  stem  ; the  Cardamouis  in  a lax  panicle 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Such  an  uniform  natural  distinction 
in  the  habit  of  these  plants,  gave  great  reason  to  suppose  that, 
by  a closer  examination,  sullicient  generic  dislinclions  would 
be  ascertainefl.  'I'his  expectation  has  been  fully  confirmed. 
In  the  plants  of  the  Ginger  tribe,  it  appears  that  the  anthcra- 
bearing  filament  is  extended  beyond  (lie  antlicra,  and  termi- 
nates in  an  awl-shaped  appendage,  with  a gioove  or  furrow  to 
receive  the  style  after  it  has  passcii  between  the  lolies  of  the  an- 
thera,  and  which  terminates  with  the  stigma,  a litth*  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  filament;  but  in  the  plants  oi  the  Carda- 
mom, or  proper  araomum  tribe,  the  anthera-bearing  filament 
terminates  in  an  appendage  of  three  or  more  lobes,  and  difl’ers 
also  in  other  respects,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  un- 
der the  genus  Amomum.^' 

Elettana  Cardamomitm. — From  an  accurate  description 
of  the  plant  producing  this  valuable  aromatic  (Lesser  carda- 
moms) communicated  to  the  Linnaean  Society  by  Mr.  White, 
surgeon,  Madras,  (who,  following  the  example  of  other  botani- 
cal writers,  improperly  refers  >t  to  the  fj;einis  A/no/nn/n)  it  has 
been  thouglit  necessary  to  place  the  Cardamom  under  a new 
genus,  which  Dr.  Maton  has  named  Elettana,  from  the  appel- 
lation  of  Ekttari,  originally  given  to  this  tribe  by  Van  Rheede, 
in  his  Floras  Malabaricus.^' — Dr.  Powell. 

Cusparia  Febnfuga. — It  is  under  this  name,  v.’e  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Powell,  that  M.  M.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  intend  to 
describe  the  tree  which  produces'tlic  Angustura  bark  ; and  the 
name  to  be'  given  to  it  by  its  discoverers  will  probably  c re- 
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(ained,  in  preference  to  that  given  by  Willdenow,  in  honour  of 
one  of  them,  as  mentioned  in  our  observations  on  this  article. 

^Tliis  is  now  stateil,  on  tiie  autliority  of 
Olivier,  as  the  species  which  furnishes  the  chief  part  of  the 
Gum  tfagacanth  of  commerce.  His  words  are,  “ This  gum- 
my substance  is  forjned  from  the  month  of  July  to  the  end  ot 
September,  on  the  trunks  of  several  species  of  Astragalus, 
which  grow  in  Natolia,  Armenia,  Curdistun,  and  all  the  north 
of  Persia.  Tournefort  has  described  one  of  these,  which  also 
furnishes  Tragacanth,  which  he  found  on  Mount  Iila  in  Crete; 
and  La  Biiiardiere  has  described  and  ligured  another  which  he 
saw  in  Syria.  Tiie  Astragalus,  which  appears  to  us  the  most 
common,  and  that  from  which  almost  all  the  Tragacanth  of 
commerce  is  derived,  has  not  been  described  by  any  botanist. 
It  di/Lrs  essentially  from  the  two  species  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  its  habits  and  its  tlowers.”  In  a note  upon  the  de- 
scripiion,  Avhich  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert,  he  characterizes  it 
as  Astragalus  verus,  fruti  cosus,  Ibliolis  villosis,  setaceis,  subu- 
latis  ; floribus  axillaribus,  aggregatis,  luteis.”  After  finishing 
the  description,  he  continues,  “ Tragacanth  exudes  naturally, 
either  from  wounds  made  in  the  shrub  by  animals,  or  from  fis- 
sures occasioned  by  the  force  of  the  succus  proprius,  during  the 
great  heals  of  summer.  According  as  the  juice  is  more  or 
less  abundant,  Tragacantli  exudes  in  tortuous  filaments,  which 
ll  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a small  worm,  or  of  a pretty 
thick  worm,  elongated,  rounded,  or  compressed,  rolled  up  up- 
on itself,  or  twisted.  It  is  the  finest  and  purest  Tragacanth 
which  assumes  this  form.  It  is  almost  transparent,  whitish,  or 
of  a yellowish  white.  It  also  exudes  in  large  tears,  which  pre- 
serve more  or  less  of  the  vermicular  form.  This  is  more  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  more  contaminated  witli  impurities.  It 
sometimes  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  bark,  as  to  bring  part  of  it 
with  it  in  gathering  it.  The  quantity  of  tragacanth  furnished 
by  Persia  is  very  considerable.  Much  is  consumed  in  that 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  preparation  of  com- 
fits. It  is  exported  to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah.  Russia 
also  gets  some  by  the  way  of  Bakou.” 
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Allium  Poiriim. — The  common  leek  is  rather  an  article  of 
the  Materia  Alimentaria,  than  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Ill  its 
properties,  it  is  analogous  to  garlick,  but  weaker  even  than  the 
common  onion.  A decoction  of  the  beards  or  filaments  of  the 
bulbs  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  lithontriptic.  It  is  per- 
haps'on  the  same  belief  that  it  is  admitted  by  the  London  Col- 
lege. 

Cerevisiae  Fermentum. — Barm  or  yeast  has  lately  been  much 
extolled  as  an  antiseptic  remedy  in  putrid  fevers.  A table 
spoonful  is  recommended  to  be  given  as  a dose  in  porter,  or 
wine  and  water.  It  is  also  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  a 
potiltice,  to  foul  and  putrid  sores. 

Euphorbiumy  Gummi  Resina. — The  London  College  have  re- 
stored this  drastic  and  corrosive  substance  to  their  list  of  offi- 
cinals.  It  is  produced  from  several  species  of  the  African 
genus  Luphorbium  ; such  as  the  E.  officinarum  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  E.  anliquorum  which  grows  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, and  the  East  Indies,  and  which  is  said  to  have  furnished 
the  Euphorbium  of  the  ancients,  aud  the  E.  Canariensis.  Mr. 
i^ackson,  in  his  account  of  Morocco,  has  described  it,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  in  the  language  of  science.  Furbiune,  he  says,  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  this  gum,  which  is  produced  by  a very  curious 
succulent  plant,  growing  on  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  called  by 
the  Shellahs  and  Arabs  Dergmuse.  From  the  main  body  of 
the  plant,  proceed  several  solid  leafless  branches,  about  three 
inches  in  circumference  and  one  in  diameter,  from  the  top  of 
which  shoot  out  similar  ones,  each  bearing  on  its  sumit  a vivid 
crimson  flower  ; these  branches  are  scolloped,  and  have  on  their 
outer  side  small  knots,  from  which  grow  five  extremely  sharp 
pointed  thorns,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
stalk  is  at  first  soft  and  succulent,  but  becomes  hard  in  a few 
years,  when  the  plant  assumes  the  above  mentioned  form,  and 
may  then  be  considered  as  at  its  inaturity.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  regions  of  Atlas,  make  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the 
plant  with  a knife,  from  which  a corrosive  lactious  juice  issues, 
w hich,  after  being  heated  by  the  sun,  becomes  a substance  of  a 
whitish  yellow  colour,  and  in  the  month  of  September  drops 
off,  and  forms  the  gum  Euphorbium.  The  plants  produce 
abundantly  only  once  in  four  years ; but  this  fourth  year’s  pro- 
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duce  is  more  than  all  Europe  can  consume  ; for,  being  a very 
powerful  cathartic,  it  is  there  little  used.  The  people  who 
collect  the  gum  are  obliged  to  tie  a cloth  over  their  mouth  and 
nostrils,  to  prevent  the  small  dusty  particles  from  annoying  them, 
as  they  produce  incessant  sneezing.  The  branches  are  used  in 
the  tanning  of  Morocco  leather,  and  it  is  in  great  request  among 
the  women,  as  a depilatory. 

It  is  brought  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary,  in  drops  of  an 
irregular  form ; some  of  which,  on  being  broken,  are  found  to 
contain  little  thorns,  small  twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in  their  cavity; 
the  tears,  in  general,  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour  externally,  but 
somewhat  white  within ; they  break  easily  between  the  fingers. 
Euphorbium  is  extremely  troublesome  to  pulverize ; the  liner 
part  of  the  powder,  which  flies  off,  affecting  the  head  in  a vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  of  this  substance  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  internal  use : It  burns  with  an  agreeable  smell 
and  a bright  flame,  and  consists  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  gum  and 
resin.  When  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  seems  at  first  to  have  no 
taste,  but  on  being  held  some  time  in  the  mouth,  it  excites  a very 
violent  biting  and  burning ; which  lasts  a long  time,  and  cannot 
be  abated  by  washing  out  the  mouth. 


A most  important  change  has  been  made  by  the  London  col- 
lege in  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  used  in  pharmacy.  After 
mentioning  the  difference  between  troy  and  averdupois  weio-ht, 
the  college  says,  “ There  are  also  different  measures  for  liquids, 
one  being  used  for  beer  and  another  for  wine.  The  last  is  that 
adopted  by  us,  and  we  employ  for  liquids  measures  derived 
from  the  wine  gallon.” 


“ The  wine  gallon  is  fixed  by  law ; for  medical  purposes  we 
divide  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  gallon  (conglus)  g 8 pints,  O 

pe  pint  (octoHMs;  -g  J6  fiuidounces,  i? 

The  fluidounce  (-/Midz/waa;  c 8 fluidrachms,  1 3 

The  fluidrachm  (Jluidrachma)  S 60  minims  (minima)^  nt* 


• To  prevent  errors  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  (he  same  terms  to 
express  weights  and  measures,  we  have,  upon  mature  consideration,  inveole* 


MV 
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“ We  IiaVc  added  the  characters  by  which  the  several 
sures  are  denoted.” 

“ It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  dry  substances  are  always 
prescribed  by  weight,  and  fluid  by  measure^  unless  it  be 
otherwise  expressed.” 


Table  of  Measures  of  the  London  College. 


Gal. 

Pints. 

Fluidouncciu 

Fluldrachmi. 

Minims. 

T roygraini. 

1 

8 

128 

1024 

61.440 

58.176 

1 

J6 

. 128 

7.680 

7.272 

1 

8 

4 SO 

454.5 

I 

60 

56.8. 

In  a note  upon  the  fourth  page,  I very  inconsiderately  pro- 
mised to  give,  in  the  preface,  a short  and  connected  view  of  Mr. 
Davy’s  experiments,  the  most  intcrestir)g  to  science  whicli  the 
ingenuity  of  any  chemist  has  contrived,  or  his  industry  perform- 
ed. The  limits  of  a preface  will  only  allow  me  to  state  the  po- 
sitive results  in  an  aplioristic  manner ; and  I must  refer  my  read- 
ers, for  a clear  and  ample  detail  of  the  whole,  to  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  M r.  iMurray. 

Potassium,  the  base  of  potass,  is  a white  metal,  brittle  and 
crystallized  at  32°;  a soft  and  malleable  solid  at  50",  resembling 
polished  silver;  at  60®  imperfectly  fluid  and  mobile,  very  much 
resembling  quicksilver;  and  at  100  perfectly  so.  At  a red  heat 
it  is  converted  into  vapour.  It  is  the  lightest  liquid  known.f 
at  62°,  being  only  as  6,  waler.being  10.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
attracts  oxygen  and  becomes  covered  with  crust  of  potass;  when 
in  a state  of  vapour,  it  burns  with  an  intense  heat,  and  a bright 
white  light.  It  explodes  and  inflames  with  water,  and  even  with 
ice.  It  burns  in  all  the  gases  containing  oxygen,  and  I lie  mi- 
neral acids  set  fire  to  it.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  gas,  forming 
a compound  which  inflames  with  atmospheric  air.  It  combines 


new  terms,  which  a little  habit  will  render  familiar.  Besides,  wc  measure 
minim  by  means  of  a glass  tube,  divided  info  equal  parts  ; for  ftie  mcasure- 
ntenf  hy  drops  ^s  deceitful  and  uncertain,  as  it  requires  almost  twice  tlic  miiubi" 
«f  drops  of  any  tincture  to  till  any  measure  than  it  does  of  water.'’ 
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with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  the  metals,  forming  readily 
oxjdizablc  compounds.  Eightj  -five  parts  of  potassium,  and  15 
ol  oxygenTorm  potass. 

Sodium,  the  base  of  soda,  resembles  in  its  appearance  silver. 
At  ijy®  it  is  easily  malleable,  begins  to  lose  its  cohesion  at  120®, 
and  is  perfectly  fluid  at  180°.  It  is  not  volatilized  by  the  heat 
which  mehs  plate  glass.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9348,  water 
being  1.  It  absorbs  oxygen  slowly  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
at  a high  temperature  burns  with  bright  sparks.  It  decomposes 
water  with  effervescence,  and  is  inflamed  by  nitrous  acid.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  hydrogen.  ,It  combines  with  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  the  metals.  78.5  of  sodium  with  21.5  oxygen  form 
soda.  • / 

Mr.  Davy  has  also  obtained  metallic  bases  from  some  of  the 
earths,  especially  bar\  tes  and  strontites,  and  Berzelius  obtained 
an  amalgam  by  galvanizing  mercury  in  contact  with  a solution 
of  ammonia. 
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NEW  DISPENSATORY. 


PART  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 

\ / . ... 

1.  object  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  those  substances 

X which  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
diseases. 

2.  To  obtain  this  object  completely,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  is  necessary.  This 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

3.  Few'  substances  are  found  in  nature  in  a state  fit  for  their 
exhibition  in  medicine.  The  various  preparations  which  they 
previously  undergo  constitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Chemistry,  that 
the  former  can  neither  be  understood  as  a science,  nor  practised 
with  advantage  as  an  art,  without  a constant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  proper  to 
premise  such  a view  of  the  general  doctrines  of  chemistry,  and 
of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  chemical  agents,  as  is  ne» 
cessary  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy. 
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5.  The  most  minute  particles  into  which  any  substance  can  be 
divided,  similar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  parts,  are  termed  its  Integrant  particles. 

6.  The  most  minute  particles  into  which  bodies  can  ultimately 
be  divided  are  called  their  Elementary  particles, 

A 
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7.  Wlicn  the  integrant  particles  admit  of  no  further  division, 
the  body  is  a Simple  Substance. 

8.  But  the  integrant  particles  of  most  bodies  can  be  subdivid- 
ed into  other  particles,  differing  in  their  nature  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  body  of  which  they  are  parts.  These  bodies  are 
called  Compound  Bodies, 

9.  If  the  particles,  of  which  the  integrant  particles  of  any 
compound  body  are  composed, 

a.  admit  of  no  further  division,  the  Jaody  is  a Primary  Com„ 
pound ; 

b.  but  if  they  be  also  compound,  and  admit  of  still  further 
subdivision,  they  are  called  Intermediate  particles ^ and 
the  body  is  a Secondary  Compound, 

10.  Therefore  the  integrant  particles 

a.  of  simple  substances  arc  also  their  elementary  particles  ; 

b.  of  primary  compounds  are  composed  of  elementary  par- 
ticles ; 

c.  of  secondary  compounds  are  composed  of  intermediate 
particles. 

1 1 . The  phenomena  of  matter  are  regulated  by  attraction  and 
repulsion, 

I • , 

, ATTRACTION. 

12.  Attraction  comprehends  those  fotces  which  cause  bodies 
to  approach  towards  each  other. 

13.  It  operates 

a,  at  sensible  distances,  as  in  the  attractions  of  gravity  ^ elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  ; 

h.  at  insensible  distances ; Contiguous  attraction 

a.  a,  between  particles  of  the  same  species,  constituting 
the  attraction  of  cohesion  or  aggregation  ; 

b,  b,  between  particles  of  different  species,  the  attraction 
of  composition  or  affinity. 

REPULSION, 

. 14.  Repulsion  tends  to  separate  bodies  from  each  other. 

15.  It  also  operates  either 

a.  ai  sensible  distances,  as  in  the  repulsion  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  ; or 

h.  at  insensible  distances,  as  in  the  repulsion  of  the  matter 
of  heat  or  caloric.  • ' ' 

16.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  second 
class  of  attractions  (13.  b),  and  second  class  of  repulsions  (15.  5), 
constitute  the  proper  objects  of  chemistry. 
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AGGREGATION.  ' . 

17.  Bodies  exist  under  different  forms  of  aggregation : 

/r.  Solid,  in  which  the  attraction  of  cohesion  resists  relative 
motion  among  the  particles,  either 

a.  a.  perfectly,  as  in  hard  bodies  , or 

b.  b.  imperfectly,  as  in  soft,  malleable,  ductile,  and  elastic 
bodies.^ 

i.  Fluid,  in  which  it  admits  of  relative  motion  among  the 
^ particles,  either  with  facility,  as  in  perfect  fluids ; or  dif- 
ficultly, as  in  viscid  fluids. 

f.  Gaseous,  in  which  the  particles  repel  each  other. 

AFFINITY. 

- 18.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the  following  laws : 

a.  It  does  not  act  at  sensible  distances. 

b.  It  is  exerted  only  between  particles  of  different  species. 

c.  It  is  exerted  by  different  bodies,  with  different  degrees  of 
force. 

d.  It  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  saturation. 

e.  It  increases  with  the  mass ; that  is,  it  acts  In  tlie  ratio  of 
the  affinity  and  quantity  of  any  body. 

/.  Its  action  is  influenced  by  cohesion,  specific  gravity,  elas- 
ticity, and  temperature. 

2-  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a change  of  temperature. 

h.  Substances,  chemically  combined,  acquire  new  properties; 

i.  And  cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical  means. 

k.  The  action  produced  by  different  affinities,  existing  in  one 
substance,  is  called  Resulting  Jffinity. 

J9.  Affinity  is 

a.  simple,  when  two  bodies  unite,  in  consequence  of  their  ^ 
mutual  attraction  alone,  whetlicr  these  bodies  be  them- 
selves simple  or  compound,  and  even  although.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  be  attended  with  decomposition. 

i.  compound,  when  there  is  more  than  one  new  combination, 
and  when  the  new  arrangement  would  not  have  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  attractions  tending  to  pro- 
duce either  combination  singly. 

c.  disposing i when  bodies,  which  apparently  have  no  ten- 
dency to  unite,  combine,  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
of  another  body,  which  has  a strong  affinity  for  the  com- 
pound. 

When  tire  science  of  chemistry  comes  to  be  better  understood, 
all  the  cases  at  present  referred  to  this  last  species  of  affinity, 
will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  preceding : foy 
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it  is  absurd'  to  suppose,  that  a body  can  possess  affinities  before 
it  is  formed. 

20  The  attractions  which  tend  to  preserve  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  bodies  presented  to  each  other,  are  denominated 
^uiejcent  attractions  ; those  which  tend  to  destroy  the  original, 
and  to  form  a new  arrangement,  are  termed  Divellent  attractions. 

21.  It  is  evident,  that  no  new  arrangement  can  take  place,  un- 
less die  divellent  be  more  powerful  than  the  quiescent  attractions. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  OR  UNDECOMPOSED  SUB- 
STANCES. 


22.  Simple  substances ; 
A-  Imponderable, 


B.  Gravitating  substances : 
a.  Capable  of  supporting 
combustion, 
h.  Oxygenizable, 

1.  Incombustible, 

2.  Combustible, 


c.  Having  no  affinity  for 
oxygen  *, 


Light. 

Caloric. 

Electricity. 

Magnetism. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon.  ' 

Sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Metals. 

Earths. 

Potass  and  soda. 

Fluoric  and  Boracic  acids. 


Although,  from  their  not  having  been  yet  decompounded,  the 
muriatic,  fluoric,  and  boracic  acids  arc  enumerated  here,  their 
properties  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  acids  j for  there  is  every 
analogical  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  compounds. 

In  treating  of  these  substances,  I shall  begin  with  the  firs  t 
class,  bn  account  of  the  very  great  influence  of  caloric  on  all 
chemical  actions ; but,*  of  the  second  class,  I shall  first  consider 
the  last  order,  because  they  are  tangible  objects,  considerably 

* The  brilliant  discoveries  lately  made  by  Mr.  Davy  have  shewn,  that  this 
arrangement,  and,  indeed,  every  other  synthetic  arrangement,  of  the  objects  of 
» chemistry,  is  incorrect : but  it  was  thought  better  to  retain  it,  as  it  is,  than  to 
attempt  any  new  arrangement,  which  would  probably  require  to  be  altered  in 
the  next  edition ; and  to  give,  in  the  preface,  a summary  and  connected  view  of 
his  experiments. 
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permanent  in  their  properties,  and  simple  in  their  action ; and 
because  the  reader  will  thus  become  gradually  familiarized  with 
chemical  language,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  sub- 
stances, whose  properties  are  scarcely  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
and  which  are  highly  alterable  in  their  nature,  and  complicated 
in  their  action. 

23.  Compound  bodies  may  be  divided  into 

a.  Primary  compounds  (9.  «)  consisting  of  simple  substances 
combined  with  each  other.  These  may  be  subdivided  into 
binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  according  to  the  number 
of  their  constituents. 

1.  Secondary  compounds  (9.  V)  consisting  of  compound  bo- 
dies combined  with  simple  bodies,  or  with  each  other. 

This  division  is  convenient,  but  arbitrary,  as  we  are  in  fact 
ignorant  of  what  are  really  simple  bodies,  and  cannot  ascertain 
the  manner  of  combination  in  bodies  compounded  of  three  or 
more  elements. 

As  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  is  determined  by  their  action 
on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  case,  we  should  endeavour  to  ad- 
vance from  what  is  known  to  what  is  not  known,  the  simple 
substances  will  first  be  described,  and  then  such  of  the  primary 
compounds,  which  they  form  with  substances  already  treated  of, 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  separate  classes. 


LIGHT. 

24.  Light  emanates  in  every  direction  from  visible  bodies. 

25.  It  moves  in  straight  lines,  with  a velocity  equal  to  164,000 

miles  in  a second.  ’ 

26.  Its  gravity  is  not  appretiable. 

27.  When  a ray  of  light  passes  very  near  a solid  body,  it  is 
infected  towards  it. 

28.  Wlien  it  passes  at  a distance  somewhat  greater,  it  is  de- 
fected  from  it. 

29.  When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  a polished  surface,  it  is  re-, 
fleeted  from  it,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence. 

30.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pass  through  them  are 
termed  Opaque. 

31.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  freely  through  them  are 
termed  ‘Transparent. 

32.  When  a ray  of  light  passes  obliquely  from  one 'medium 
into  another  of  greater  density,  it  is  bent  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular ; but  if  the  second  medium  be  of  less  density,  it  is  bent 
from  the  perpendicular.  Th6  light,  in  botlr  cases,  is  said  to  be 
Refracted. 
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53.  The  refracting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  den- 
sities, except  with  regard  to  inflammable  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 
fracting power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  densities. 

31?.  By  means  of  a triangular  prism,  light  is  separated  by  re- 
fraction into  seven  rays  j red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indi- 
go, and  violet. 

35.  These  rays  are  permanent,  and  suffer  no  furtlrer  change 
by  reflection  or  refraction. 

36.  They  differ  in  flexibility  and  refrangibillty ; the  red  possess- 
ing these  properties  in  a less  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
than  the  yellow,  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

37.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  greatest  be- 
tween the  yellow  and  green,  and  gradually  declines  towards  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum. 

38.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  transmit- 
ting or  reflecting  those  jays  only  which  constitute  their  particular 
colours. 

39.  White  consists  of  the  whole  prismatic  rays  united. 

40.  Black  is  the  total  absence  of  light,  or  complete  suffocation 
of  all  the  rays. 

41.  The  sun’s  rays  possess  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

42.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inversely  as  their 
refrangibillty.  But  as  this  power  is  greatest  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  red  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
totally  independent  of  the  colorific  rays. 

43.  Bodies  are  heated  by  light  inversely  as  their  transparency, 
and  directly  as  the  number  of  rays  suffocated  by  them. 

44.  The  sun’s  rays  possess  the  chemical  property  of  separating 
oxygen  from  many  of  its  combinations. 

4*5.  The  disoxjgenizing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refrangibillty.  But  as  this  power  is  greatest  at  a 
small  distance  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  or  calo- 
rific rays. 

46.  Light  is  absorbed  by  many  bodies,  and  again  emitted  by 
them  in  the  dark. 

47.  The  sources  of  light  are  the  sun’s  rays,  phosphor!,  com- 
bustion, combination,  heat,  and  percussion. 

48.  Light  is  supposed  by  many  to  exist  in  a latent  state  in  all 
combustible  bodies. 

CALORIC. 

49.  Heat,  In  common  language,  is  a term  employed  to  express 
both  a certain  sensation,  and  the  cause  producing  that  sensation. 
In  philosophical  language,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  sensationj 
and  the  term  Caloric  has  been  adopted  to  express  the  cause. 
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50.  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other : it  is  therefore 
disposed  to  fly  off  in  every  direction  from  a body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pass  off  by  radiation. 

51.  Caloric  is  attracted  by  all  other  bodies.  It  has  therefore 
an  irresistible  tendency  so  to  distribute  itself  as  to  produce  an 
universal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pass  from  bodies  in 
which  it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  which  it  is  deficient,  un- 
til the  attraction  of  each  for  caloric,  and  the  repulsive  force  (50) 
of  tlie  caloric^  contained  in  each  become  equal  to  each  other. 

52.  Caloric  is  radiated  most  slowly  by  polished  metallic  sur- 
faces, and  most  quickly  by  rough  blackened  surfaces. 

53.  Radiated  caloric  is  admitted  most  readily  by  rough  black- 
ened surfaces,  and  moit  diflicultly  by  polished  metallic  surfaces. 

54.  Radbted  caloric  is  transmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  5 
and  is,  in  like  manner,  reflected  and  refracted. 

55.  But  the  passage  of  caloric  through  most  bodies  is  immensely 
slower  than  radiated  caloric. 

56.  When  caloric  moves  through  bodies  with  tliis  diminished 
velocity,  it  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  tliem.  INIetals  are  the  best 
conductors  ; then  stones,  glass,  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in 
general,  are  bad  conductors.  Fluids  also  conduct  caloric ; but 
as  they  admit  of  intestine  motion  among  their  particles,  they  carry 
it  more  frequently  than  they  conduct  it. 

57.  temperature  is  that  state  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites 
the  sensation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  eft'ects 
which  depend  on  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  caloric. 

58.  The  most  general  effect  of  caloric  is  expansion  ; tire  only 
real  exception  to  this  law  being  the  contraction  of  water,  from 
the  lowest  temperature  at  which  it  can  remain  fluid,  to  42°  5'  F. 
This  expansion  either  consists, 

, a.  in  a simple  increase  of  volume  ; or 
b.  it  produces  a change  of  form  in  the  substance  heated. 

a.  a.  from  solid  to  fluid  ; fusion,  liquefaction. 

b.  b.  from  solid  or  fluid  to  vapour  \ vaporization. 

59.  Bodies  expand  gradually,  and  at  all  temperatures,  as  long 
as  they  undergo  no  other  change. 

60.  Bodies  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  gradual  expan- 
sion (58.  a)  which  equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in 
them.  Gases  are  more  expansible  than  fluids,  fluids  tlian  solids. 
The  individuals  of  each  form  of  aggregation  also  exhibit  consi- 
derable differences. 

61.  The  change  of  form  (58.  i)  occurs  suddenly,  and  always 
at- certain  degrees  of  temperature. 

62.  Vaporization  is  much  retarded  by  increase  of  pressure, 
and  facilitated  by  its  diminution,  insomuch,  that  those  substances 
wliich,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  state  of  solid  to  that  of  vapour,  may,  by 
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the  application  of  sufficient  pressure,  be  made  to  assume  the  in- 
termediate ^t.ite  of  liuldity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  fluids 
wJiich  have  been  hitherto  tried,  begin  in  a vacuum  to  boil  and 
to  emit  vapour,  when  their  temperature  is  lower,  by  120°  at 
least,  than  their  vaporific  point,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
aiiiiosphcre. 

G3.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  arc  considered  as  solid  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  , but  they  are  termed  solid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
seous (17),  according  to  the  state  in  \Vhich  they  exist  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  They  arc  also  termed 
fusible  or  infusible,  volatile  or  fixed,  condensible  or  permanently 
elastic,  according  to  the  eftects  of  caloric  upon  them. 

64'.  Another  very  general  effect  of  caloric  is  increafed  tempt, 
rature. 

a.  This  efTect  is  constant  when  bodies  retain  their  form  of 
aggregation,  or  undergo  the  gradual’ species  of  expansion 
(58.  a)\  . 

h.  but  while  they  undergo  the  sudden  species  (58.  b)y  they 
remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  tliat  necessary 
for  their  fusion  or  vaporization,  until  the  change  be  com- 
pleted throughout  the  whols  mass. 

65.  During  the  time  necessary  to  efTect  this,  the  influx  of  ca- 
loric continues  as  before ; and  as  it  does  not  increase  the  tempe- 
rature, it  is  said  to  become  latent  or  combined. 

66.  The  caloric  necessary  for  these  changes  (64.  h)  is  best  de- 
nominated the  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization  ; 
and  its  quantity  is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  substance. 

67.  The  absolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contained 
in  any  body,  is  perfectly  unknown ; but  the  quantity  which 
increases  tlae  temperature  of  any  body  a certain  number  of  de- 
grees, is  termed  its  Specific  caloric ; (Capacity  for  caloric,  of 
Black,  Crawford,  and  others),  when  its  weight  is  the  object 
of  comparison ; and  by  Dr.  Thomson,  its  Capacity  for  caloric, 
when  its  volume  is  considered.  The  specific,  and  therefore  the 
absolute,  caloric  of  bodies,  varies  very  much. 

68.  Incatutescence  is  the  least  general  effect  of  caloric,  as  it  is 
confined  to  tliose  substances  which  are  capable  of  supporting  the 
very  high  temperature  necessary  for  its  production,  without  be- 
ing converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

69.  On  the  living. body  caloric  produces  the  sensation  of  heat, 
and  its  general  action  is  stimulant.  Vegetation  and  animai  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  temperature,  each  climate  support- 
ing animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itself. 

70.  Caloric,  influences  affinity,  hoth  on  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  affinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  action  of  bo- 
dies, by  counteracting  cohesion  17).  For  the  latter  reason,  it 
aUo  promotes  soluaou,  aud  increases  the  power  of  solyents. 
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71.  The  general  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  are  dimi~ 
nution  of  ’oolumC'^  condensation^  diminution  of  temperature,  and  sen- 
sation of  cold.  It  also  influences  affinity,  and,  in  general,  retards 
solution.  The  abstraction  of  caloric  never  can  be  total ; and  the 
attempts  to  calculate  the  thcrmometrical  point  at  which  it  would 
take  place,  although  ingenious,  are  not  satisfactory.  Those  most 
worthy  of  attention  place  it  about  — 1500®  F. 

72.  The  means  employed  to  increase  temperature  are,  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  collected  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  or 
double  convex  lens,  electricity,  friction,  percussion,  collision, 
condensation,  and  combustion.  Temperature  is  diminished  by 
rarefaction,  evaporation,  and  liquefaction. 

73.  Temperature  is  estimated  relatively  by  our  sensations,  and 
absolutely  by  means  of  various  instruments.  The  tliermometer 
indicates  temperature  by  the  expansion  which  a certain  bulk  o£ 
fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the  condensa- 
tion produced  by  its  abstraction.  Mercury,  from  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  expansion,  forms  the  most  accurate  thermometer  ; but 
for  temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze,  alcohol  must 
be  employed.  Air  is  sometimes  used  to  shew  very  small  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood,  which  is 
employed  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures,  depends  upon 
the  permanent'  and  uniform  contraction  of  pure  clay  at  these 
temperatures; 

ELECTRICITY. 

74'.  The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  a 
force  decreasing  as  the  distances  increase- 

75.  They  attract  tlie  particles  of  other  bodies,  wiffi  a force  de- 
creasing as  the  distances  increase ; and  this  attraction  is  mutuaL 

76-  They  are  dispersed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  move 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  diflerent  kinds  of  matter. 

a.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  without  any  perceivable 
obstruction,  arc  called  Non-electrics. 

L.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  Electrics. 

77-  The  phenomena  of  electricity  arise 

a.  from  the  actual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a Body  contain- 
ing more,  into  anotlier  body  conta.ning  less  of  it ; 

b.  from  its  attraction  or  repulsion,  independently  of  any 
transference  of  fluid. 

7S.  By  rubbing  electrics  on  each  other,  the  distribution  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  separating  them,  the  one 
contains  more,  and  the  other  less,  than  the  natural  quantity  j or, 
tffie  one  becomes  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  electrified. 
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79.  Electrics  may  also  be  excited  by  rubbing  tliem  with  non- 
elcctrics. 

80.  If  a body  B be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  elec- 
trified body  A,  B becomes  electrified  by  position. 

81.  If  a body  B'be  insulated,  that  is,  in  contact  with  electrics 
only,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body  A,  a spark  passes  between  them,  accompanied  by  noise. 
B becomes  permanently  electrified,  and  the  electricity  of  A is  di- 
minished. 

82.  When  a body  A has  imparted  electricity  to  another  body 
B,  they  repel  each  other,  unless  B shall  have  afterwards  imparted 
all  its  electricity  to  other  bodies. 

83.  Bodies  repel  each  other,  when  both  are  positively  or  both 
negatively  electrified. 

84-.  Bodies  attract  each  other,  when'the  one  is  positively  and 
the  other  negatively  electrified. 

85.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  state,  they  will 
neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other. 

86.  The  spark  (80)  is  accompanied  by  intense  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  will  kindle  inflammable  bodies. 

S7.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  effects,  depending 
chiefly  on  sudden  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  and 
•n  tlie  light  produced. 

88.  Electricity  acts  on  the  living  system  as  a stimulus 

GALVANISM. 

89.  The  phenomena  of  galvanism  seem  to  depend  solely  on 
the  agency  of  electricity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  actions. 

90.  It  is  excited  by  arranging  at  least  three  heterogeneous  bo- 
dies (for  instance,  two  metals  and  a fluid)  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  two  metals  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  otlier,  in  one  part, 
and  have  the  fluid  interposed  between  them  in  another. 

91.  The  pile  of  Volta,  by  which  it  is  rendered  most  manifest, 
is  constructed,  by  combining  a series  of  simple  galvanic  arcs  into 
one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrangement. 

92.  The  solids  capable  of  exciting  galvanism,  are  the  metals 
and  charcoal  j and  the  most  efficient  fluids  are  certain  saline  so- 
lutions. 

93.  The  effects  of  the  simple  galvanic  circle  on  the  animal 
body,  are  the  production  of  a sensation  of  light  when  applied  to 
the  eye ; of  an  acid  taste  on  the  tongue  •,  and  the  excitement  of 
tlie  muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

94.  The  pile,  when  well  constructed,  besides  these  effects, 
also  gives  a shock  and  spark  resembling  those  of  electricity  (80), 
and  proves,  that  the  galvanic  action  is  always  accompanied  by 
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the  decomposition  of  the  fluid,  and  a combination  of  one  of  its 
constituents  with  one  of  tlie  metals. 


MAGNETISM. 

95.  If  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  suspended  freely,  it  will  as- 
sume a determinate  position  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  eartli. 

96.  When  the  same  end  always  points  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  said  to  possess  polarity,  or  to  be  a magnet. 

97.  The  similar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other,  and 
the  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other,  with  a force  decreasing  as 
the  distances  increase. 

98.  Any  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a mag- 
net, is  a magnet  \ and  its  polarity  is  so  disposed,  that  the  magnet 
and  iron  mutually  attract  each  other. 

99.  Magnetism  does  not  seem  to  affect  sensibility  or  irritabi- 
lity, or  to  influence  chemical  action. 


SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

100.  The  great  bulk  of  this  globe  consists  of  earths  and  stones. 
Although  these  vary  infinitely  in  their  external  character  and  phy- 
sical properties,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a very  few  substances, 
mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modified  by  external 
agents. 

101.  These  elementary  substances  are  termed  Earths.  Their 
general  characters  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infusibility, 
fixedness,  a specific  gravity  less  than  5,  inalterability,  whiteness, 
dryness,  brittleness,  sparing  solubility  in  water,  insolubility  in 
alcohol,  and,  in  general,  insipidity  and  want  of  smell,  capability 
of  forming  chemical  compounds  with  acids,  alkalies,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  oils,  and  fusibility  when  mixed  with  each  other,' 
©r  with  alkalies,  into  colourless  glasses,  enamels,  or  porcelains. 

102.  Alkalies  are  a class  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defi- 
ned to  be  incombustible,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  caustic, 
and  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acids,  of  combining  with  oils, 
earths,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues 
and  reds  to  green  ; but  as  many  of  these  properties  are  possessed 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  by  substances  usually  classed  with  the 
earths,  and  as  there  is  a continual  gradation  from  the  insipi- 
dity, insolubility,  and  infusibility  of  silica,  to  the  causticity,  so- 
lubility, fusibility,  and  comparative  volatility  of  potass,  they  are 
sometimes  classed  together  under  the  general  name  ©f  Salifahle 
Eases. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

A.  Alkalies. 

a.  Gaseous,  Ammonia, 

h.  Solid,  volatilizable. 

1.  Potass. 

2.  Soda. 

B.  Earths. 

a.  Capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  tinging  vegetable  blues 
green.  < 

Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Barytes. 

2.  Strontites. 

3.  Lime. 

4.  Magnesia. 

i.  Incapable  of  neutralizing  acidls,  and  having  no  effect  on 
vegetable  blue  colours.. 

Earths  Proper. 

1.  Alumina. 

2.  Zirconia. 

3.  Clucina. 

4.  Y ttria. 

' 5.  Silica, 


EARTHS  PROPER. 

103.  Silica,  when  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  art,  is  in  the 
form  of  a very  fine  white  powder,  hard,  rough,  and  gritty,  to  tlie 
touch  *,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a rough  and  dry  sen- 
sation, but  without  taste  or  smell,  having  a specific  gravity  of 
2.66  ; when  completely  disaggregated,  soluble  in  1000  times  its 
weight  of  water ; soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  fluoric  acid ; 
fusible  with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  other  earths ; and  combining, 
by  fusion,  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  phosphoric  and  bo- 
racic  acids.  It  has  a tendency  to  crystallization,  and  its  ultimate 
particles  seem  to  be  transparent.  It  in  general  imparts  to  the 
fossils,  of  which  it  is  a principal  constituent,  transparency,  lustre, 
a tendency  to  crystallization,  and  a degree  of  hardness,  enabling 
them  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  Rock-crystal,  quartz,  agate,  flint, 
calcedony,  jasper,  shorl,  are  examples  of  siliceous  stones. 

104.  Zirconia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white  powder, 
almost  soft  to  the  touch  ■,  without  taste  or  smell ; having,  in  a 
state  of  aggregation,  a specific  gravity  of  4.3 ; insoluble  in  wa- 
ter i infusible  by  heat  alone ; but,  when  surrounded  by  charcoal, 
its  particles  become  agglutinated,  and  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel  • soluble  in  all  the  acids ; fusible  with  silex  and  alu- 
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mina  ; insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  their  carbonates. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  in  differ- 
ent varieties  of  hyacinth. 

105.  Alumina  is  obtained  in  friable  fragments,  or  in  a very 
fine  white  powder ; soft  and  unctuou's  to  the  touch ; adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  absorbing  its  moisture,  and  producing  a 
slightly  styptic  effect  upon  it ; specific  gravity  2 ; insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  very  diffusible  through  it ; absorbing  a certain  quantity 
of  it  rapidly,  and  forming  with  it  a very  ductile  adhesive  paste* 
which  contracts  and  hardens  remarkably  in  the  fire,  but  is  per- 
fectly infusible.  Its  ultimate  particles  seem  to  be  opaque.  It 
combines  with  most  of  the  acids,  and  these  compounds  have  a 
sweetish  styptic  taste  ; it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  ba- 
ryta, strontia,  lime,  and  silica ; it  is  manufactured  into  porcelain 
and  glass.  Fossils,  containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a 
laminated  structure  ; it  exists  crystallized  in  sapphire  ; and  it 
forms  the  basis  of  all  clays,  boles,  mica,  trap,  basaltes,  slate, 
and  corundum. 

106.  Tttrla  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell ; insoluble  in  water ; it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  blues  ; is  infusible  ; insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
readily  soluble  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  salts,  which  have  a sweet  and  somewhat  austere  taste.  It 
has  been  found  only  in  the  gadolinite. 

107.  Glucina  is  obtained  in  white  light  masses  or  powder,  of  a 
soft  feel,  insipid,  but  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue ; apyrous  ; 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming  in  it  a paste,  slightly  ductile 
and  adhesive ; it  is  soluble  in  potass,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ; it  combines  with  most  of  the  acids,  forming  soluble  salts, 
difficultly  crystallizable,  of  a sweet  and  somewhat  astringent 
taste,  and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found,  very  sparingly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emerald. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

108.  Magnesia  is  obtained  in  light,  white,  friable  masses,  or 
very  fine  powder ; to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine  •,  its  taste  is  not 
very  sensible,  but  peculiar  and  pleasant  5 its  specific  gravity  is 
2.33.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a paste  with- 
out ductility.  It  is  apyrous ; slightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to 
green ; forms  soluble  compounds  with  most  acids,  and  unites 
with  sulphur.  The  fossils  in  which  it  predominates  are  gene- 
rally soft,  and  have  an  unctuous  feel  j the  principal  are  talc, 
steatites,  asbestus,  8cc.  Officinal. 

109.  Lime  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  stone,  or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  less  pulverulent  and  white  j warm,  acrid,  and 
urinous  to  the  taste  j reddening  the  skin  when  applied  to  it  for 
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atiy  time ; specific  gravity  2.33.  It  is  soluble  In  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  has  a strong  attraction  for  it.  If  a certain 
proportion  of  water  be  thrown  upon  fresh  burnt  lime,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed rapidly,  with  the  extrication  of  considerable  heat,  and  some 
phosphorescent  liglit ; at  the  same  time  the  lime  crumbles  down 
into  a very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk, 
but  less  caustic  than  before.  Lime,  thus  slaked,  does  not  renew 
these  phenomena,  on  a further  addition  of  water,  but  may  be 
diffused  or  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  apyrous ; it  changes  vegetable 
blues  to  green  ^ it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  phosphorus ; it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  forms  the  bases  of  animal  bones  and 
shells.  The  calcareous  spars,  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  and 
marl,  consist  chiefly  of  lime.  Oficinal. 

110.  Strontia  is  obtained  in  small,  whitish  grey,  and  often 
porous  masses  ; its  taste  is  warm,  acrid,  and  urinous  j it  is 
slightly  caustic,  acting  feebly  on  animal  matters.  Taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  is  not  poisonous  ; its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  4 ; it 
is  soluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  50°,  but  in  little 
more  than  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposites  flat  rhomboidal  crystals ; it  is  slaked  more  ra- 
pidly than  lime,  and  it  is  infusible ; it  changes  vegetable  blues 
to  green  ; it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  phosphorus,  alumina,  and  silex.  It  is  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  heavy  spars, 

111.  Baryta  is  obtained  in  small,  grey,  porous  masses,  of  to- 
lerable solidity  *,  its  taste  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent  ; applied 
to  the  skin,  it  proves  caustic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  swallow- 
ed ; its  specific  gravity  is  4 ; it  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  cold'water,  and  hi  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water; 
depositing,  on  cooling,  transparent,  white,  prismatic  crystals ; 
when  slaked,  it  boils  up  with  violence,  becomes  very  hot,  in- 
creases in  bulk,  and  is  changed  into  a spongy  white  mass.  It 
changes  vegetable  hlues  to  green  ; it  is  fusible ; and  combines 
with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phospho- 
rus. It  is  the  basis  of  some  of  the  heavy  spars. 

ALKALIES. 

112.  Soda  is  got  in  the  form  of  solid  plates,  of  a greyish  white 
colour,  urinous  taste,  and  burning  causticity ; acting  with  consi- 
derable violence  on  animal  matter.  Water,  in  a certain  pro- 
portion, when  thrown  upon  it,  is  absorbed  and  solidified,  with 
the  disengagement  of  caloric,  and  a lixivtal  smell.  A larger 
quantitv  dissolves  it.  From  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  becoming  less  caustic.  In  the  fire  it  melts 
like  an  oily  substance  ; boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour ; but 
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15  incombustible.  It  is  crystallizable  Into  transparent  prismatic 
crystals.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green ; unites  with  all 
the  acids,  oils,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  many 
metallic  oxides,  and  the  earths.  It  forms  the  basis  of  rock-salt, 
and  sea-salt  ^ is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and 
exists  in  some  minerals. 

113.  Potass  is  a solid,  white  substance;  extremely  acrid  to 
the  taste ; unctuous  to  the  feel,  but  highly  caustic ; destroying 
the  skin,  and  dissolving  all  soft  animal  substances.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  w'ater  at  58°  Fahren- 
heit ; It  is  fusible,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perfectly  in- 
combustible ; it  is  capable  of  crystallizing  into  very  long  qua- 
drangular, compressed  prisms,  terminated  by  sharp  pyramids; 
it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  greeii,  and  combines  with  all  the 
acids,  mis,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  and  exists  in  some  mi- 
nerals. Officinal. 

114.  Ammonia  is  always  classed  with  the  alkalies,  from  the 
analogy  of  its  taste,  causticity,  combinations  with  the  acids,  and 
effects  upon  vegetable  blues ; but  as  it  differs  in  many  particu- 
lars, being  extremely  volatile,  readily  decomposed,  and  formed 
in  many  chemical  operations,  and  its  composition  well  known, 
I have  referred  it  to  that  place  which,  in  this  artificial  arrange- 
ment, tho  nature  of  the  composition  indicates.  Officinal. 


PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OP  THE  SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

* 

A.  With  each  other ; earthen  ware  ; glass. 

B.  With  sulphur  ; alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets. 

C.  With  phosphorus  •,  alkaline  and  earthy  pposphurets. 

115.  The  substances  of  this  class  exert  a considerable  action 
on  each  other.  Potass  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  solvent 
of  silica ; and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  whole  of  this 
class  are  capable  of  combining,  w'hen  presented  to  each  other  in 
a state  of  solution;  and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  effect  of 
mortars  depends.  Their  action  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat, 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the 
manufactures  of  porcelain  and  glass. 

116.  Porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  earthen  war»,  consist  of  alu- 
mina and  silica,  mixed  in  different  proportions  into  a plastic 
mass,  fabricated  into  various  shapes,  dried  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a furnace,  where  they  undergo  a kind  of  semifusion. 
They  are  glazed  by  being  thinly  covered  with  a more  fusible 
Composition,  and  may  be  afterwards  painted  with  enamels,  which 
are  still  more  fusible  than  the  g’azing. 
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117.  Glass  Is  composed  by  melting  about  equal  parts  of  potass 
or  soda  with  silica.  It  is  harder  and  more  durable  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  the  silica.  The  transparency  of  glass  depends 
upon  its  being  cooled  quickly ; for  if  cooled  very  slowly,  it  as- 
sumes a radiated  crystalline  appear.ance,  and  becomes  perfectly 
opaque.  By  melting  silica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
soda  or  potass,  a glass  is  obtained,  which  not  only  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  even  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
solution  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints. 
The  property  which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glasses 
more  fusible,  and  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given 
rise  to  the  arts  of  imitating  precious  stones,  and  of  enimelling. 


OXYGEN. 

118.  Oxygen  is  the  principle  on  which  most  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  atmospheric  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  comjbina- 
tion  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a separate 
state.  Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygtn  with  caloric, 
is  its  most  simple  form.  This  is  permanently  elastic,  compress- 
ible, transparent,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.00135.  It  supports  inflammation,  is  necessary  for  respiration 
and  vegetation,  and  is  decomposed  in  all  these  processes  •,  it 
constitutes  0.22  of  the  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  Oxygen  is  also 
a principal  constituent  in  water,  in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  in  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  separa- 
ted from  many  of  its  combinations  by  the  sun’s  rays. 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 


119.  As  the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  simple  sub- 
stances already  treated  of,  and  those  which  remain  to  be  examin- 
ed, consists  in  the  former  possessing  no  aflhiity  whatever  for 
oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  having  a more  or  less  strong  attraction 
for  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  in  this  place,  the  general  phe- 
nomena which  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygeniz- 
able  bases.  The  term  Combustion  has  been,  by  the  French  che- 
mists, incorrectly  extended  to  all  these  combinations;  for,  in 
common  language,  that  word  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  oxygen 
is  not  an  agent,  and  always  supposes  the  production  of  heat  and 
light,  although  in  numberless  instances  of  oxygenizement  these 
phenomena  do  not  appear. 

120.  Oxygenizement  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  and  is 
subjected  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity.  It  requires  the  presence 
and  contact  of  oxygen,  and  of  another  substance  possessing  afli- 
nity  for  it. 
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121.  Oxygenizable  bases  attract  oxygen  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force.  This  attraction  is  much  influenced  by  tempe- 
rature. Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  seems 
to  possess  no  attraction  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  and 
almost  inseparably,  when  heated  to  ignition. 

122.  Oxygen  combines  with  most  oxygenizable  substances  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  appa- 
rent variety  of  proportions  may  be  owing  to  a second  or  third 
similar  combination  of  the  first  compound  with  another  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  base  j and  of  the  second  compound  with  a 
third  quantity. 

123.  The  attraction  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizable 
bases,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  saturation  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  affinity  by  which  they  form  their  primary  conabinations,  is 
stronger  than  that  by  which  they  form  any  secondary  combina- 
tion, and  so  on  progressively. 

124'.  In  many  instances,  oxygenizement  is  so  strongly  op- 
posed by  cohesion,  that  it  does  not  take  place  unless  assisted  by 
a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxygenizable 
base. 

125.  It  is  also  often  accompanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a very  conspicuous  degree.  To  these  the  term  com- 
bustion should  be  confined  ; and  only  such  oxygenizable  bases  as 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  these  phenomena  are  combustible. 
These  phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound  having  a 
weaker  affinity  or  less  capacity  than  its  constituents  for  light  and 
caloric,  which  are  therefore  extricated. 

126.  If  the  combustible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced, 
and  the  process  is  then  denominated  inflammation. 

127.  By  its  union  with  oxygenizable  substances,  oxygen  un- 
dergoes various  changes  in  its  properties.  In  many  instances, 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  solid,  opaque,  coloured, 
incapable  of  supporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious.-to  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  The  changes  which  the  oxygenizable  bases 
undergo,  are  no  less  conspicuous.  Their  form,  colour,  taste, 
odour,  density,  permeability  to  light  and  electricity,  specific  ca- 
loric, and,  finally,  their  affinities,  are  often  totally  altered. 

128.  When,  in  consequence  of  oxygenizement,  any  substance 
acquires  a sour  taste,  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  and  of  saturating  or  destroying  the  characteristic 
properties  of  alkalies  and  earths,  it  is  said  to  be  acidified,  and 
such  compounds  are  termed  j4cids. 

129.  When  it  does  not  acquire  these  properties,  the  com- 
pounds are  termed  Oxides. 

130.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids, 
by  combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

131.  Oxvgen  is  capable  of  combining  at  the  same  time  with 
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two  or  more  substances ; and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  result 
from  such  combinations,  are  termed  Oxides  or  Acids  with  a 
double  or  triple  base. 

1 32.  In  general,  the  bases  which  are  least  simple,  unite  with 
oxygen  in  the  greatest  variety  of  proportions.  ' 

rRIMSRy  COMPOUNDS  OF  OXYGEN, 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  nitrogen:  •* 

. 1 . Atmospheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

•ft.  Nitrous  acid. 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

5.  With  hydrogen : water, 

c.  With  carbon  ; ; ’ 

•1.  Incombustible  coal,  plumbago. 

2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide). 

4-.  Carbonic  acid. 

d.  With  Sulphur : 

1.  Oxide  of  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid, 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 
c.  With  Phosphorus : 

1.  Oxide  of  phosphorus. 

2.  Phosphorous  acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid. 
f.  With  metals  ; 

1.  Metallic  oxides, 

2.  Metallic  acids.'  - 
B.  Ternary, 

With  carbon  and  hydrogen : 

a.  Oxides.  Hydro-carbonous  oxides,  carburetted  hydro- 
' 1 gen  gas^  ole^nt  gas,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vegetable  sub- 

stances. 

B,  Acids.  Vegetable  acids. 

C*  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 
a.  Oxides.  Animal  substances. 

' B.  Acids.  ‘ Animal  acids. 

itITEOGEN,  (azote). 

133,  NitrogeSf  or  azotic  gas^  constitutes  0.78  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere; but  as  it  has  few  attractions  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
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its  principal  effect  on  tlie  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas, , which  in  its  pure 
state  would  be  more  active  than  is  consistent  with  the  economy 
of  nature.  It  is  permanently  elastic,  compressible,  inodo- 
rous, and  insipid ; it  converts  very  delicate  vegetable  blues  to 
green;  its  specific  gravity  is  0.0012  ; it  is  unable  to  support 
respiration,  vegetation,  or  combustion  ; it  is  acidifiable  ; it  dis- 
solves phosphorus  and  carbon  in  small  quantities,  and  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  water. 


PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF,  NITROGEN. 

A.  Binary,  . ‘ 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

. 1.  Atmospheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  (Nitrous  gas). 

4.  Nitrous  acid. 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

h.  With  hydrogen.  Ammonia.  (Nitroguret  of  Hydrogen), 

c.  With  sulphur.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

d.  With  phosphorus.  Phosphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 

a.  Oxides.  Animal  substances, 

b.  Acids.  Animal  acids, 

134.  Atmospheric  air  consists  of  22  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
of  78  of  azotic  gas  by  measure,  or  24.33,  and  75.67  by  weight ; 
it  is  transparent,  compressible,  and  permanently  elastic  ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0.00123  ; it  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  respirable, 
and  capable  of  supporting  inflammation.  The  atmosphere  also 
contains  other  gases,  vapour,  &c. 

135.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed  of  37  of  oxygen,  and  63 
of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours  ; its  specific 
gravity  is  0.00197  ; it  suffers  no  diminution  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas.  Water  absorbs  about  half  its  bulk  of  it,  at  a me;«i 
temperature.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with  alkalies  ; it  sun- 
ports  combustion  ; and  its  respiration,  when  perfectly  pure,  or 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  produces  the  higlxest  excitement  the 
animal  frame  seems  capable  of  undergoing, 

136.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  consists,  according  to 
Davy,  of  44  nitrogen  and  56  oxygen.  It  does  not  change  ve- 
getable colours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.0,01343.  When  mix- 
ed with  about  two  fifths  of  oxygen  gas,  the  compound  condenses 
into  red  fumes  (nitrous  acid),  which  are  entirely  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  which  any  air  contains  is 
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sometimes  estimated  by  the  diminution  of  volume  which  occurs, 
after  a due  proportion  of  nitrous  gas  has  been  added.  Water 
absorbs  0.1 18  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and 
only  in  very  few  instances  supports  combustion.  It  is  noxious  to 
vegetation,  and  its  respiration  is  fatal  to  animals. 

137.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygenizement, 
forming  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  (200,  202). 


HYDROGEN. 

138.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  collected  in  mines  and  ca- 
verns. It  is  permanently  elastic  and  compressible.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  O.OOOOO^,  being  the  lightest  body  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a blue 
flame,  when  kindled  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric 
air,  and  detonating  when  mixed  with  them.  It  extinguishes 
flame,  and  is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  dissolves  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar  fetid  gases. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OR  HYDROGEN. 


A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  ; water. 

» h.  With  nitrogen  ; ammonia. 

c.  With  sulphur  ; sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  Witli  phosphorus  ; phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  Ternary,  with  carbon  and  oxygen  : 

a Oxides ; hydro-carbonous  oxides.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

h.  Acids  ; vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : . 

1.  Animal  oxides. 

2.  acids. 

139.  Water  consists  of  hydrogen  combined  with  o.tygen,  in 
the  proportion  of  l't.42  to  85.58.  Water  is  transparent,  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  insipid.  As  water  is  assumed  as  the  standi 
ard,  or  unity,  in  all  tables  of  specific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  a cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inches  barometer, 
and  60®  thermometer,  252.422  grains.  At  32®  it  exists  in  a 
solid  form,  and  is  crystallized.  At  212®  it  expands  to  2000 
times  its  bulk,  and  is  converted  into  a very  elastic  vapour.  It 
absorbs  small  quantities  of  the  simple  gases,  especially  oxygen. 
It  dissolves  several  of  the  salifiable  bases,  and  in  some  degree  all 
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saline  bodies,  and  is  essential  to  their  crystallization.  It  is  com- 
posed and  decomposed  in  many  instances,  and  its  chemical 
agency  is  almost  universal. 

140.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  consists  of  80  parts 
of  nitrogen  with  20  of  hydrogen.  It  exists  in  its  purest  form 
combined  with  caloric  as  a gas,  which  is  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  elastic  and  compressible;  specific  gravity  0.000732  ; 
has  a urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
and  an  acrid  and  caustic  taste ; does  not  dissolve  animal  sub- 
stances ; is  irrespirable ; extinguishes  flame ; colours  vegetable 
blues  green ; and  is  decomposed  by  being  transmitted  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  and  by  the  electric  spark,  into  its  constituent  gases; 
and  by  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  at  a red  heat ; and  by  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas-  It  is 
absorbed  without  change  by  porous  bodies ; it  dissolves  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  states. 
Water  is  saturated,  by  one-third  of  its  weight  of  gaseous  ammo- 
nia, and  is  thereby  increased  in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  specific 
gravity  of  0.905.  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  form- 
ing neutral  salts.  It  is  formed  during  the  putrefactive  ferment- 
ation, and  is  commonly  classed  with  the  alkalies.  Officinal, 


CARBON. 

141.  Carhojiy  in  a state  of  perfect  purity  and  extreme  aggrega> 
tion,  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  diamond.  It  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  lustre,  transparency,  and  hardness.  It  is  crys- 
tallized, and  generally  colourless.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
3.44  to  3.55.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  neither  be  melt- 
ed nor  vaporized  by  caloric.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  che- 
mical agent,  except  o^xygen  at  very  high  temperatures.  When 
exposed  in  oxygen  gas  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  concentrated  by 
a very  powerful  lens,  its  surface  becomes  sensibly  blackened  ; it 
is  ignited,  and  at  last  consumed.  The  result  of  this  combustion 
it  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 100  parts  of  which  consist  of  28.60  of  car- 
bon, and  71.40  of  oxygen.  It  combines  with  iron,  forming 
steel.  It  is  a constituent' of  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ; and  an  oxide  of  carbon  is  obtained  from  tlrem  by  ex- 
posing them  to  heat  in  closed  vessels. 

142.  Plumbago  and  incombustible  coal  are  carbon  in  a state  of 

less  aggregation,  and  somewhat  impure.  The  most  remarkable 
known  property  of  this  substance,  is  the  very  high  temperature 
necessary  for  its  combustion,  . 

143.  Common  Charcoal  of  wood,  is  anotlier,  and  the  com- 
monest form  of  carbon.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  solid 
masses,  of  a black  colour.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste.  It  is 
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brittle,  and  never  crystallized.  It  absorbs  light  strongly,  is  re- 
fractory in  the  lire,  insoluble  in  water,  and  a bad  conductor  of  ca- 
ItiriOj  but  an  excellent  one  of  electricity.  At  a red  heat,  it  bums 
rapidly  in  oxygen  gas;  28  of  charcoal,  and  72  of  oxygen,  iorming 
100  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  also  burns  in  atmospheric  air,  but 
less  vividly.  Officinal. 


PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON. 

I 

A-  Binary. 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas), 

2.  Carbonic  acid. 

h.  With  metals  ; metallic  carburets. 

B.  Ternary,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  : ' 

] . Oxides. 


a.  Hydro-carbonous. 
h.  .Alcohol. 

c.  Ether. 

d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats. 

e.  Wax. 

f.  Adipocere. 

g Volatile  oils. 

h.  Resins. 

i,  Guajacum. 

2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetic 
h.  Oxalic. 

c.  Tartaric. 

d.  Citric. 
c.  Mjlic. 

■ f.  Lactic. 
g Gallic. 

b.  Mucic. 

I,  Benzoic. 


C 


k.  BitumehSi 
/.  Camphor, 
tn.  Starch. 
n.  Asparagin. 
0.  Inulin. 
Sarcocoll. 
Sugar. 
Jelly. 
Tannin. 


f' 

r. 

j. 


k.  Succinic. 

/.  Camphoric. 

m.  Suberic. 

n.  Laccic. 

0.  Sebacic. 

p.  Moroxylic. 

q.  Mellitic. 

r.  Formic. 

s.  l4.inic. 


Quaternary,  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 

1.  Oxides. 


a.  Gum. 

h.  Ulmin. 

c.  Tragacanth. 

d.  Extractive. 

e.  Gum-resin. 

f.  Bitter  principle. 
g Narcotic  principle. 

b.  Acrid  principle. 

i.  Cinchonin. 
fi.  Indigo. 


/.  Lignin. 
m.  Cotton. 
Suber. 
Birdlime. 
Caoutchouc. 
Gelatin. 
Albumen. 
Fibrin. 
t.  yrea. 


- «. 
o. 

P‘ 

Q- 

r. 

s. 
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2.  Acids, 

a.  Prussic.  Uric.  c.  Rosasic.  ri.  Amnic. 

Gaseoris  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)5  is  carbon  In 
its  first  degree  of  oxidation.  It  is  invisible  and  elastic ; specific 
gravity  0.001167.  It  does  not  support  combustion  or  respira- 
tion. With  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a lambent  blue  flame,  and 
is  converted  enti\-ely  into  carbonic  acid,  without  producing  any 
moisture  It  has  no  affinity  for  lime-  It  consists  of  40.41  car- 
bon, and  59.59  o - ygen. 


SULPHUR. 

M-5.  Sulphur  is  a crystallizable  solid,  of  a yello^’  colour; 
Httle  sensible  taste  ; peculiar  smell  when  rubbed  or  heated  ; spe- 
cific gravity  1.99;  brittle;  electric;  fusible  at  226^;  burning 
with  a pale  blue  flame  at  302°  ; and  with  a bright'  white  flame 
at  570°;  and  capable  of  combining  with  different  proportions 
of  oxygen.  It  is  found  pure  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and 
exists  in  many  minerals,  and  in  animal  substances.  Oficinal. 


PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OP  SULPHUR. 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Oxide  of  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 

b.  With  nitrogen.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen. 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phosphorus.  Sulphuretted  phosphorus. 

e.  With  salifiable  bases.  Earthy  and  alkaline  sulphurcts. 

f.  Witli  metals.  Metallic  sulphurcts. 

146.  Oxide  of  sulphtir  Is  of  a dark  violet  colour,  and  an  au- 
stere taste,  fracture  fibrous,  specific  gravity  2.325  ; consistence 
tough.  It  contains  7 per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  melted  sulphur. 

147.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gas  is  only  known  to  have  a fetid 
t)dour. 

148.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  consists  of  71  sulphur  and 
29  hydrogen  ; specific  gravity  0.000135.  It  has  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs  ; is  not  respirable ; burns  with  oxygen  gas  without 
■exploding,  and  deposits  sulphur ; is  readily  absorbed  by  water, 
and  is  the  mode  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  mineral  waters;  red 
dens  vegetable  blues  ; and  in  its  affinities,  and  the  crystallizability 
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of  its  compounds,  it  resembles  the  acids.  Officinal.  Hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

149.  Hydroguretted  sulphur  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  an  additional  portion  of  sulphur.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a yellow  oil. 

150.  Sulphurets  are  solid  opaque  bodies,  of  considerable  spe- 
cific gravity  j decomposable  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids. 

a.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets  have  a red  or  brown- 
ish red  colour,  and  by  solution  in  water  are  immediately 
converted  into  hydro-sulphurets.  Officinal.  Sulphuret  of 
potass. 

h.  The  metallic  sulphurets  have  neither  taste  nor  smell,  are 
often  possessed  of  metallic  brilliancy,  and  are  conductors 
of  electricity.  Officinal.  The  Sulphurets  of  antimony, 
of  mercury,  of  iron. 

151.  Hydro-sulphurets  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystalliz- 
able,  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere  and  acids. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

152.  Phosphorus  is  a semitransparent  solid,  slightly  brilliant, 
and  of  a waxy  consistence  j specific  gravity  1.770  ; taste  in  some 
degree  acrid  and  disagreeahJe  ; smell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle 
under  32®;  its  frapture  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  sometimes  la- 
mellated ; above  32®  it  softens  a little,  becomes  ductile  about 
90®,  melts^at  99®,  becoming  transparent  like  a white  oil;  at  180® 
begins  to  be  vaporized,  and  at  554®  boils.  It  is  crystallizable  into 
prismatic  needles  or  long  octohedrons.  It  exists  in  many  mi- 
nerals, and  is  obtained  from  bones  and  otlier  animal  substances. 


PRIMART  COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Oxide  of  phosphorus. 

2.  Phosp]iorous  acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid. 

h.  With  nitrogen ; phosphurcttcd  nitrogen  gas. 

c.  With  hydrogen ; phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

d.  With  sulphur ; phosphuret  of  'sulphur. 

e.  With  metals  ; metallic  phosphurets. 

f.  With  salifiable  bases ; alkaline  and  earthy  phosphurets. 

153,  In  its  solid  state,  phosphorus  is  not  acted  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas  ; but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  at  80°  with  a daz- 
zling splendour,  absorbing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  forming  phosphoric  acid.  In  atmospheric  air  it  undergoes  a 
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slow  combustion  at  4S°,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without 
the  production  of  sensible  heat,  absorbing  a portion  of  oxygen, 
and  forming  phosphorous  acid ; at  148°  it  burns  rapidly,  but 
less  brilliantly  than  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  phosphoric  acid.  It 
is  therefore  always  kept  immersed  in  boiled  water ; but  even 
there  its  surface  is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

154.  Hydrogiiretted  phosphorus  possesses  a peculiar  odour, 
and  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas.  It  may  be  combined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of 
phosphorus,  acquiring  then  a fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a consider- 
able increase  of  specific  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by 
the  simple  contact  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a very 
brilliant  white  flame. 

155.  Sulphuretted  phosphorus,  and  phosphuretted  sulphur,  are 
of  a yellowish  colour,  more  fusible  than  either  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  exceedingly  inflammable. 

156.  Nitrogen  gas  dissolves  phosphorus,  forming  a fetid  gas, 
which  inflames  at  a low  temperature. 

157.  Phosphuret  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water;  they  decom- 
pose each  other,  producing  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
arises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  explode 
with  a clear  flame.  Phosphuret  of  baryta  is  a brown  mass  ; of 
a metallic  appearance ; very  fusible  ; luminous  in  the  dark  ; de- 
composed by  exposure  to  air ; emitting  an  alliaceous  smell  when 
moistened  ; and  decomposed  by  water,  furnishing  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  phosphuret  of  strontia  is  very  similar. 

METALS,  AND  METALLIC  OXIDES. 

158.  Metals  are  crystallizable  ; their  form  depends  on  the  re- 
gular tetrahedon  or  tube ; their  surface  is  specular ; they  are 
perfectly  opaque,  even  when  melted ; their  colour  is  various ; 
their  lustre  peculiar  and  shining,  or  splendent ; their  hardness 
various,  but  at  least  considerable  ; many  of  them  are  brittle, 
others  possess  malleability  and  ductility  in  a surprising  degree, 
and  some  are  scissile,  flexile,  or  elastic ; their  fracture  in  general 
is  hackly ; their  texture  compact,  fibrous  or  foliated ; many  of 
them  are  remarkably  sonorous ; their  specific  gravity  greater 
than  5 ; they  possess  no  smell  or  taste,  unless  when  heated  or 
rubbed ; they  are  tlie  best  conductors  ot  caloric  and  electricity, 
are  powerful  agents  in  producing  the  galvanic  phenomena,  and 
a few  of  them  are  the  only  substances  which  exhibit  the  pheno- 
mena of  magnetism.  By  the  action  of  caloric  they  are  melted, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
vaporized.  Except  iron  and  platinum,  they  melt  suddenly,  witli- 
out  undergoing  any  intermediate  state  of  softness  ; and  when 
melted,  their  surface  is  convex  and  globular.  They  are  insc- 
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iiiWe  m water ; but  some  of  them  decompose  it,  anti  are  oxi- 
•llzetl  by  it- 

tRiMARY  Compounds  or  the  metals. 

a.  With  oxygen ; 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arsenic, ‘tungsten,  molybdenum,  chtome,  and 

Columbiiim.  * 

b.  With  hydrogen  ; bydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon  ; carburets. 

d.  With  phosphorus ; phosphurefs. 

e.  W'ith  sulphur ; sulphurcts. 

f.  W^ith  each  other  j alloys  and  amalgams. 

159.  They  arc  oxidized  with  diflerent  degrees  of  facility,  som^ 
by  mere  exposure  to  air,  and  others  seem  almost  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  aIvCays  increased  by 
increase  of  temperature.  Their  oxides  are  in  the  form  of  pc^w- 
der,  laminx,  or  friable  fragments  ; sometimes  crystalline  ; of  va- 
rious colours,  determinate  with  regard  to  each  metal ; possess 
greater  absolute  weight ; arc  refractory,  or  fusible  into  glass 
insipid,  or  acrid  and  styptic  ; in  general  insoluble  in  water;  and 
combine  either  with  acids  and  alkalies,  of  only  with  one  of  these. 
Some  of  those  a,re  disoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  calo- 
ric, and  others  require  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c. 

160.  Most  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with  different 
proportions  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Thomson  proposes  to  call  the  oxides 
with  a minimum  of  oxygen.  Protoxides ; and  with  additional 
proportions,  Deutoxides,  Tritoxides,  &c.  in  succession  ; and  the 
oxides  with  a maximum  of  oxygen,  Peroxides. 

161.  Plydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
Iron,  in  solution. 

162.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

163.  The  metallic  phosphurets  arc  fusible,  brilliant,  brittle, 
granulated,  lamellated,  scarcely  combustible,  and  permanent. 

164.  The  sulphurets  are  brittle;  crystallizable  in  large  bril- 
liant and  metallic  laminx,  more  easily  fusible  than  the  refractory 
metals,  but  less  easily  than  the  very  fusible  metals ; decompos- 
able by  heat,  humidity,  and  the  acids. 

165.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
Alloys  : those  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  Amalgatns. 
They  acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general 
more  fpsible  than  their  components.  The  reguline  metals  are 
not  soluble  in  the  acids ; but  when  acted  upon  by  them,  are  first 
oxidized,  and  then  dissolved.  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fusion, 
colour  glasses  and  enamels. 
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oxidizable  metals. 

166.  Gold  is  of  a brilliant  yellow  colour,  insipid,  and  inodo*- 
tous  ; specific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.800  ; soft  and  flex- 
ible ; little  elasticity  or  sonorousness;  so  ductile,  that  its  surtace 
may  be  extended  more  than  650,000  times ; of  very  great  tena- 
city ",  easily  hammer-hardened  *,  a good  conductor  of  caloric, 
electricity,  and  galvanism  ; fusing  at  32'^  of  Wedgwood  ; brittle 
when  cooled  too  quickly  ; crystallizing  in  octohedrons  ; unalter- 
able in  the  air ; converted,  by  a long  and  violent  heat,  into  a 
vitrified  violet  oxide;  oxidized  and  dispersed  by  electricity; 
soluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets ; rendered  brittle  by  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony ; less  brittle  by  lead  ; so- 
luble in  mercuty  ; hardened  by  zinc,  copper,  iron,  steel,  and 
silver;  oxidizable,  of  a purple  colour,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
nitrous  acid  ; very  oxidizable,  of  a fawn  or  yellow  colour  by  the 
nitro  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  easily  reduced  by  ligjit 
and  heat,  colours  glasses  purple  or  topaz  yellow,  and  forms  a. 
fulminating  compound  with  ammonia, 

167.  Platinum.  Of  a grey,  white  colour,  almost  black  wheH 
pfllished,  insipid,  inodorous;  specific  gravity  20.850  to  21.061  ; 
softer  only  than  iron,  and  less  ductile  only  th  in  gold  ; most  difr- 
ficult  of  fusion,  above  160°  of  Wedgwood;  a good  conductor 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  ; unalterable  by  air  and  heat ; con^r 
verted  into  a grey  powder,  its  first  degree  of  oxidation,  by  elec- 
tricity ; unites  with  phosphorus ; forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  cast  iron,  copper,  sil^ 
ver,  and  gold.  It  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  oxy-muriatic 
acid,  and  more  readily  by  the  nitro- muriatic.  Oxide  grey. 

168.  Silver.  Very  brilliant,  white,  insipid,  inodorous;  spe- 
cific gravity  10.474  to  11.091  ; hardness  between  iron  and  gold  ; 
elasticity  between  gold  and  copper ; strong  acute  sound  ; consi- 
derable ductility  and  tenacity ; hardening  much  under  the  harn- 
mer  ; a good  conductor  of  electricity,  caloric,  and  galvanism  j 
fusible  at  28°  Wedgwood  ; crystallizable  by  cooling  ; unaltcrr 
able  in  the  air  ; changed  into  a greenish  oxide  by  long  and  vior 
lent  heat,  burning  with  a greenish  flame,  and  instantly  by  tltp 
electric  shock.  Its  phesphurot  is  granulated,  brittle,  and  fusible ; 
its  sulphuret  grey,  black,  lamellated,  or  striated,  and  fusible  ; jt 
unites  but  slightly  with  the  acidlfiable  metals  and  iron  ; is  hard- 
ened by  gold,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  atjd 
amaiganiates  with  mercury.  It  is  oxidized  and  diss(ylve<.i  by  iho 
sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide 
is  greenish  ; reducible  by  the  other  metals,  hydrogen,  and  ligh,)t 
and  heal  ; colours  some  glasses  of  an  olive  green,  and  is  vc.y  so* 
Juble  in  ammonia.  Oficinal. 
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169.  Copper.  Bright  red  ; disagreeable  taste  and  smell  when 
rubbed  or  heated  ; specific  gravity  7.79  ; ductile  ; of  great  tena- 
city ; sonorous  ; fusible  at  27®  Wedgwood  ; granulated  texture, 
and  subject  to  blisters  ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  electricity, 
and  galvanism  ; becomes  brown,  and  at  last  green  in  the  air  ; 
when  heated,  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet,  deep  brown;  when  ig- 
nited and  plunged  into  water,  forms  brown,  brittle  scales  of 
oxide.  Its  phosphuret  is  brilliant,  brittle,  hard,  and  fusible  ; its 
sulphuret  brown,  fusible,  and  very  phosphoric  ; its  alloy  with 
arsenic  is  white,  with  bismuth  reddish,  with  antimony  violet, 
with  mercury  deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brass,  and  with  tin  is 
orange ; it  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  anil 
muriatic  acids ; its  oxide  is  brown,  brittle,  and  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia, acquiring  a beautiful  blue  colour.  OJJicinal. 

170.  Iron  is  of  a bluish-grey  colour  ; texture  either  fine  grain- 
ed, fibrous,  or  dense  plates ; sapid  and  odorous ; specific  gravity 
7.600  ; the  hardest,  most  elastic,  and  most  tenacious  metal ; very 
ductile;  fusing  at  158°  Wedgwood,  fusion  at  first  clammy,  af- 
terwards very  fluid ; igniting  by  strong  percussion,  and  inflam- 
ing by  the  collision  of  flint ; magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  slowdy  in 
the  air,  especially  when  moist ; when  heated  in  contact  w'ith  air, 
it  is  changed  to  a.  black  oxide,  containing  0.20  to  0.27  of  oxy- 
gen ; fusible,  hard,  brittle,  lamellated,  still  attracted  by  tlie  mag- 
net ; afterwards  into  a brown-red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  containing  0.4;0  to  0.49  of  oxygen.  It 
burns  with  splendour  and  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a fused,  black  oxide ; it  decomposes  water  slowly, 
and  when  ignited,  very  rapidly.  In  some  instances  it  is  dissolv- 
ed in  hydrogen  gas.  Carbon  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into 
steel.  Officinal 

171.  Steel  is  of  a grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
fracture  ; specific  gravity  7.795  ; harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
and  more  elastic,  ductile,  malleable,  and  fusible  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  iron.  Its  characteristic  property  is,  that  after 
being  heated,  if  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 
harder,  more  clastic,  less  pliable  and  brittle ; but  by  being  again 
heated  and  cooled  slowdy,  it  acquires  its  former  softness,  pliabi? 
lity,  and  ductility.  Steel  contains  only  some  hundredth  parts  of 
carbon,  and  is  known  chemically,  by  letting  a drop  of  acid  fall 
upon  it,  which  produces  a grey  or  black  spot. 

172.  Plumbago  consists  of  about  0.1  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbon  in  its  first  degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phosphuret  of 
iron  is  white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  sul- 
phuret is  yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fusible,  oxidizing  slowly 
in  a humid  atmosphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  aisenic,  cobalt, 
manganese,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxidized 
and  dissolved  by  almost  all  the  acids ; oxides  black,  brown. 
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red.  It  gives  glasses  a brown,  smoky,  deep  green,  or  black  co- 
lour. 

173.  Lead  is  of  a grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  streak  grey,  disa- 
greeable taste  and  odour*,  specific  gravity  11.352  ; soft;  very  la- 
minable ; hardens  little  under  the  hammer ; very  flexible  *,  slightly 
tenacious;  fusible  at  612®  Fahrenheit;  volatile  at  a red  heat; 
tarnished  in  the  air ; slightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water ; by  heat 
and  air  it  forms  a grey,  then  a yellow,  and  lastly,  a red  oxide, 
which  is  vitrifiable.  Its  phosphuret  and  sulphuret  are  brittle ; 
it  forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc, 
and  tin ; it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxide  im- 
parts to  glass  a uniform  density,  and  strong  refracting  power. 
Officinal. 

174-.  T’in  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  sapid,  and  odorous ; specific 
gravity  7.291  to  7.500;  soft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a crackling 
noise  when  bent ; very  malleable ; fusing  at  442®  Fahrenheit ; 
oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air ; is  converted,  when  fused,  into  a grey 
oxide  ; when  red  hot  it  burns  vividly.  Its  sulphuret  and  phos* 
phuret  are  lamellated  and  brittle  ; it  forms  alloys  with  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  mercury,  and  zinc  ; it  is  oxidized  by  many 
acids,  and  combines  with  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  car- 
bonic acids.  Its  oxide  is  grey  or  white,  unites  readily  with  sul- 
phur, and  renders  glasses  opaque.  Officinal. 

175.  Zinc  is  bluish  white,  lamellated,  sapid,  and  odorous  ; 
specific  gravity  7.190;  soft,  clogging  the  file;  above  212® 
malleable  and  ductile ; fusible  at  700°  ; vaporizable ; a power- 
ful agent  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  ; oxidized  by  fusion  ; 
at  a red  heat  it  catches  fire,  and  emits  white  films  of  oxide, 
which  contain  about  0.33  oxygen  ; it  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  ; it 
combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
mercury ; it  easily  decomposes  water ; it  is  oxidized  and  dis- 
solved by  almost  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  wdiite  films.  Officinal. 

176.  Mercury.  Very  bright  white  ; specific  gravity  13.568  ; 
freezing  at  — 39°  ; boiling  at  660°  ; w*hen  frozen,  ductile  and 
malleable ; oxidizable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a farther 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  heat ; does  not  decompose 
water  ; forms  amalgams  with  many  metals  ; and  is  oxidized  and 
dissolved  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides 
black,  yellow,  red.  Officinal. 

177.  Tellurium.  White,,  lead- grey,  very  bright ; harsh  and 
brittle;  lamellated;  crystailizable  ; specific  gravity  6.1 1 5 ; very 
fusible  and  volatile  ; burrs  w'ith  a blue  and  greenish  flame,  and 
a white  smoke,  having  the  odour  of  radish  ; oxide  very  fusible 
into  a straw-coloured  radiated  glass  ; soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  nitro-muriatic  acids ; unites  with  sulphur.  Oxid«;s  black, 
white. 
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1 ^8.  Jlnlimonyu  WJiite,  very  brilliant,  lamellatcd  ; specific 
gravity  6.702  ; moderately  hard  ; pulverizable  ; fusible  at  809°  ; 
volatile  when  highly  ignited ; sensible  taste  and  sm^ll ; unalter- 
able in  cold  air ; oxidizablc  by  air  and  heat ; oxide  fusible  into  a 
yellow  brown  glass  j decomposes  water  when  ignited  j oxidized 
by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  j combines  with  piios- 
phorus  and  sulphur.  Oxides  black,  brown,  orange,  yellow, 
white  ; and  colour  glass  yellow  or  hyacinthine.  Officinal. 

J 79.  Bismuth.  White,  slightly  yellow,  in  large  .specular  plates  ; 
piilvcrizable  : specific  gravity  9.822  ; moderately  hard  ; sensible 
odour  and  taste,  fusible  at  460°,  and  volatile  at  a high  tempera- 
ture ; oxidlzable  by  heat  and  air  ; oxide  vitrifiable  into  a greenish 
yellow  glass  ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids ; unites  with  sulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty  green, 
and  colour  glass  of  a greenish  yellow. 

180.  Manganese.  Small  whitish  grey  globules  ; specific  gra» 
vity  6.850  j very  hard  and  very  brittle  ; very  difficult  of  fusion  ; 
very  oxidizable  by  exposure  to  air ; decompo.ses  water  rapidly  j 
IS  oxidized  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids  ; combines 
^'ith  many  metals.  Oxides  W'-hite,  red,  brown,  and  black ; co- 
lour glass  brow'll,  violet,  or  red  ; discolour  glass  coloured  by 
iron, 

181.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  reddish  w'hite,  granulated;'  specific 
gravity  nearly  9 ; said  to  be  malleable  in  a state  of  purity  ; mag- 
netic ; very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  of  oxidization  in  the  air; 
Oxidizable  by  most  of  the  acids,  w'hich  it  colours  of  a brilliant 
green  ; combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  metals. 
Oxide  light  clear'green,  colouring  glass  brow'ii,  orange,  red. 

182.  Cobalt.  Reddish-grey,  fine-grained,  pulverizable  ; spe- 
cific gravity  between  7.770  and  7.800  ; very  difficult  of  fusion  ; 
oxidizable  before  fusion  ; unalterable  by  water  ; acted  on  by  all 
fhe  acids ; combines  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur ; its  alloys  are 
granulated,  rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and 
colours  glasses  of  a fine  blue. 

183.  Uranium.  An  incoherent  mass  of  small  agglutinated 
globules,  of  a deep  grey  and  pale  brown  ; specific  gravity  6.440 ; 
very  hard  ; very  difficult  of  fusion,  even  by  long  continued  heat; 
is  acted  on  by  several  of  the  acids  ; combines  with  phosphorus. 
Oxide  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  very  soluble  in  their  carbo- 
nates. Oxide  yellow,  colouring  glass  of  a greenish  yellow',  eme- 
rald green,  or  brown. 

184.  'Titanium.  Agglutinated,  hard,  friable  masses,  crystal- 
lized internally  of  a brilliant  red  ; infusible  ; unalterable  by  w'a- 
ter ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
Oxides  blue,  deep'red,  white. 

I8.5.  Rhodium.  White,  infusible  ; specific  gravity  11;  unites 
y.'ith  other  metals  readily,  except  mercury.  Muriate  of  rhodium 
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rose-coloured  ; soluble  ui  alcohol  *,  not  precipitated  by  prussiate 
of  potassj  mnriatc,  or  hydro-sulpliuret,  or  alkaline  carbonates  of 
-anunonia  j but  by  alkalies,  iu  tire  fprrp  of  a yellow  pxid.c, 
luble  in  all  acids, 

18C.  Palladium.  Dull  white,  malleable,  ductile,  fusiblci,sj^A:b- 
lie  gravity  11.5;  hard  ; forms  a red  solution  with  iiitro-nVurialic 
acid ; affording  an  cjrange  precipitate  with  idkalies  and  parth.s ; 
and  olive-coloured  with  prussiate  of  potass. 

187.  Iridium.  White;  infusible;  insoluble  In  acids,  unless 
when  oxidized  by  an  alkali  and  atmospheric  air : muriatic  aivd 
sulphuric  solutions,  green  and  blue  ; nitric,  red.  The  former 
^ive  a green  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali ; the  latter  .a 
red,  insolubli^ 

188.  Osmium.  Dark  grey  or  blue;  infusible  when  excluded 
from  the  air ; insoluble  In  afl  acids ; oxide  forms  a yellow  -so- 
hi  Hon  with  potass,  and  is  extremely  volatile,  smelling  like  .ox  Vi- 
rnufiatic  acid. 

189.  Tantalium.  Insoluble,  but  oxidizable  by  acids oxide 
white,  speciiic  gr.  6.5,  forming  a soluble  compound  with  alkalies-; 
fusible  rvith  borax  or  phosphate  of  soda,  without  colouriug  them, 

190.  Cerium.  Oxides  white  and  red  ; the  former  most  tca- 
dily  soluble  in  nitric,  and  tlie  latter  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids. 
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191.  Chromum.  Agglutinated  masses  of  a whifish-grey  co- 
lour ; very  liard,  very  brittle,  and  very  infusible  ; appears  to  ;b,e 
difficult  to  oxidize,  and  easy  to  disoxidize ; does  not  appear  to 
decompose  water;  not  attacked  by  the  sulphuric  or  muriatip 
acids ; cliangcd  into  a green  oxide,  and  aftcr^vards  into  a rad 
acid,  by  the  nitric  acid  distilled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a beap.tifu.l 
emerald  greeit  ; acid  a red  or  orange  yellow  powder, 

192.  Molybdenum.  In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  black- 
ish, friable  masses,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy;  specihe  gra- 
vity fi  i hy  a.  strong  heat  changes  into  a white  brilliant  oxide  ,ia 
needles,  and  very  acidifiable ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric 
acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a sulphuret ; 
and  its  alloys  are  granulated  and  friable ; acid  white,  pulveru- 
lent, styptic  ; specific  gravity  8.400. 

193.  Pvn^sten.  Small  slightly  adherent  globvries  of  a slate- 
grey ; specific  gravity  17.5;  very  infusible;  oxidizable  iu  the 
air  by  heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxide  yellow,  pulveru- 
lent, colouring  glass  of  a blue  or  brown  colour ; atid  a white 
harsh  powder  ; specific  gravity  6. 12. 

194.  Arsenic.  Orey  plates  of  a lively  brightness  ; friable-; 
;specific  gravity  between  8.310  and  5-703  ; vaporizable  a,t  510  ’; 
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emitting  a smell  like  garlic ; crystallizable  ; oxidizable  in  the 
cold  air ; inflammable  at  a red  heat,  and  sublimed  in  the  form 
of  the  white  oxide  or  acid  j farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids ; combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  many 
of  the  metals  ; soluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  Officinal. 

195.  Columbinm  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  state 
of  columbic  acid,  which  is  a white  powder* insoluble  in  water 

ACIDS  WITH  SIMPLE  BASES,  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

196.  The  simple  substances,  in  their  extreme  states  of  oxyge- 
nizement,  constitute  a strongly  marked  class  of  bodies  termed 
Acids,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  properties : 

a.  Their  taste  is  sour ; 

k.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red  ; 

c.  They  combine  with  water  in  almost  any  proportion,  with- 
out suffering  any  change  in  their  properties,  except  what 
depend  on  dilution. 

d.  They  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides;  forming 
compounds  with  them,  possessed  of  new  properties,  and 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic 
Salts. 

197.  Besides  some  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  only  simple 
substance  which  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  acidification  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acids,  the  muriatic,  bo- 
racic,  and  fluoric,  which  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them. 

198.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  transparent,  colourless,  without  smell, 

irrespirable,  and  incapable  of  supporting  inflammation ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0.0018.  "Water  absorbs  an  equal  bulk  of  it  at 
41°,  acquiring  a specific  gravity  of  1.0015,  and  an  agreeable 
acidity  and  sparkling  appearance,  especially  if  heated  to  88°.  It 
is  separated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.  It  is  also  ab- 
sorbed by  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  It  contains 
28  carbon,  and  72  oxygen.  Its  compounds  are  denominated 
Carbonates.  Officinal.  ‘ 

199.  The  carbonates  always  preserve  their  alkaline  properties 
in  some  slight  degree.  They  are  decomposed  by  all  the  acids, 
forming  a brisk  effervescence,  which  is  colourless.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  very  much  resemble  their  oxides.  Officinal, 
Carbonates  of  baryta,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  potass,  of  soda, 
of  ammonia,  of  zinc,  of  iron. 

200.  Nitrous  acid  is  of  a brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vo- 
latile, and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  suffocating  odour.  By  the 
addition  of  water,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  to  blue, 
green,  and  yellow.  In  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, oil,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  consists  of  about  70  parts  of  oxy- 
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gen,  and  30  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric  ox-  ^ 
ide.  It  forms  nitrites.  Officinal. 

201.  The  nitrites  are  characterized  by  their  emitting  tlie  ni- 
trous acid  in  orange  fumes,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

202.  Nitric  acid  consists  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen; 
It  is  liquid,  colourless,  and  transparent.  It  is  very  corrosive,  and 
tinges  the  skin  of  a yellow  colour.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  absorbs  it  from  the  atmosphere.  When  most  con- 
centrated, its  specific  gravity  is  1.504'.  It  produces  heat  when 
mixed  with  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  many  substances.  Light 
converts  it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of 
water,  it  sets  fire  to  oils,  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron 
filings,  when  perfectly  dry  i and  to  zinc,  bismuth,  and  tin,  when 
poured  on  them  in  a state  of  fusion.  It  oxygenizes  all  the  me- 
tals, except  gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  consists  of  70.50, 
by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  29.50  of  nitrogen.  Officinal. 

203.  The  nitrates,  by  the  action  of  fire,  furnish  impure  oxy- 
gen gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  basis. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  emit  a white 
vapour;  and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  combustion.  Officinal: 
Nitrates  of  potass  and  of  silver. 

204.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  colourless,  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing combustion,  and  deleterious  when  respired.  It  has  a strong 
suftbcating  odour  j its  specific  gravity  is  0.00246,  or  0.00251. 
Water  at  54°  rapidly  absorbs  one  eleventh  of  its  weight  of  this 
gas,  and  when  saturated,  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1.040. 
It  is  again  expelled  from  the  water  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing. 
It  is  also  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
property  of  crystallizing,  forming  what  is  called  Glacial  sulphu- 
ric acid,  when  water  is  present,  it  is  converted  by  oxygen  gas 
into  sulphuric  atid.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
sulphuretted  Iiydrogen  gas,  when  assisted  by  heat.  It  oxidizes 
iron,  zinc,  and  manganese.  It  consists  of  85  sulphur,  and  15 
oxygen. 

205.  The  sulphites,  by  the  action  of  heat,  furnish  sulphur,  and 
become  sulphates.  They  are  also  converted  into  sulphates,  with 
e'ffervescence,  and  exhalation  of  sulphurous  vapours,  by  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  dis- 
solved, Officinal:  Sulphate  of  potass  w'ith  sulphur. 

206.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a crystallized  or  glacial  form,  but  gene- 
rally exists  as  a dense  liquid  ; specific  gravity  1.85  •,  slightly 
viscid  ; transparent  and  colourless  j without  smell  j of  a strong 
acid  taste.  It  freezes  at  — 36°,  and  boils  at  590°.  It  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  water,  absorbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  producing  considerable  heat  when  mixed  with  it. 
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It  Is  decomposed  by  most  inflammable  substances.  It  does  not 
oxidize  gold,  platinum,  tungsten,  or  titanium.  It  decomposes 
the  alkaline  and  eartliy  sulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  sub- 
stances to  charcoal.  In  medicine  it  is  a powerful  refrigerant  and 
antiseptic.  It  contains  56  sulphur,  and  4-4'  oxygen.  Ofjicinal. 

207.  The  sulphates  form  sulpliurets,  when  heated  to  redness 
with  charcoal,  and  furnish  copious  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
baryta.  Officinal:  Sulphates  of  baryta,  potass,  soda,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  mercury. 

208.  Phosphorous  acid  is  a white  fluid,  of  an  oily  appearance. 
It  has  a fetid  odour,  and  disagreeable  taste  ; and  gives  out  a thick 
white  smoke  and  vivid  flaine  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  de- 
composed by  ignited  charcoal  The  proportions  of  phosphorus 
and  oxygen  have  not  been  ascertained. 

200.  The  phosphites  are  fusible,  and,  when  heated  in  close 
vessels,  furnish  a little  phosphorus,  and  become  phosphates. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a phosphorescent  light, 
and  often  flashes  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a strong  smell  of 
garlic,  and  a thick  white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phos- 
phates. 

210.  Phosph'^ric  acid  is  also  composed  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen.  It  is  crystallizablc,  fusible,  and  vitrescent.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.687.  It  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  then  its  specific  gravity  becomes  1.417.  Its  mixture 
with  water  produces  little  increase  of  temperature.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by 
several  of  the  metals.  It  consists  of  lO  phosphorus  and  60 
oxygen. 

211.  The  phosphates  are  crystallizablc,  fixed,  fusible,  vitri- 
fiable,  and  phosphorescent.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  char- 
coal. They  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid,,  without  effervescence,  and 
precipitable  from  that  solution  by  lime-water.  Officinal : Phos- 
phate of  soda. 

METALLIC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

212.  Arsenous  add  is  of  a white  colour;  has  a sharp  acrid 
taste,  and  an  alliaceous  smell ; specific  gravity  8.706 ; is  soluble 
in  80  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60'-',  and  in  15  at  212^.  At 
283®  it  sublimes ; if  heated  in  close  vessels  it  is  vitrified,  and  its 
specific  gravity  becomes  5.000.  It  consists  of  75  of  arsenic,  and 
25  of  oxygen ; and  is  a most  virulent  poison.  Officinal. 

213.  The  arsenites  ai'e  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  all  the 

acids.  • 1 • 

214.  Arsenic  acid  is  not  crystallizable ; has  an  acid  caustic 

taste,  and  is  not  volatile,  but  very  fixed  and  vitrifiable.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  3.391.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
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and  is  soluble  in  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a red 
heat  it  loses  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  arsenous  acid.  It 
consists  of  65  arsenic,  and  35  oxygen. 

215.  The  arsenates  are  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  a high 
temperature. 

216.  Molyhdic  acid  is  a white  powder,  of  an  acid  but  metallic 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.4>.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air.  It 
is  melted,  and  is  fixed,  in  a covered  crucible  j but  when  the  co- 
ver is  removed,  it  sublimes  in  a white  smoke,  which  condenses 
in  brilliant  yellow  scales.  It  dissolves  at  212°  in  960  waters. 
By  heat  it  forms  a blue  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  so- 
luble in  the  muriatic,  but  not  in  the  nitric  acid,  ft  consists  of 
67  metal,  and  33  oxygen. 

217.  The  molybdates  are  generally  colourless  and  soluble,  and 
are  precipitated  light-brown  by  prussiate  of  potass. 

218.  Chromic  acid  is  a red  or  yellow  orange  powder,  of  a par- 
ticular rough,  metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  ruby-coloured  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat 
and  light,  passing  to  the  state  of  green  oxide.  It  is  reduced  by 
heat  and  charcoal.  It  oxygenizes  the  muriatic  acid.  v 

219.  The  chroTTiates  are  of  a yellow  or  orange  colour. 

220.  Columhic  acid  is  a white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  seems  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  not  in  the  nitric,  ft  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  water,  potass,  and  soda.  With 
prussiate  of  potass  it  forms  an  olive-green  precipitate,  and  with 
tincture  of  galls,  a deep  orange  precipitate.  It  combines  with 
potass  and  soda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unite 
with  ammonia. 

221.  Columbate  of  potass  resembles  boracic  acid  in  its  appear- 
ance. , • 

I 

UNDECOMPOSED  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

222.  Muriatic  »cid  gas  is  transparent  and  colourless.  It  de- 
stroys life,  and  extinguishes  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.002315.  Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  about  an  equal 
weight  of  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.500;  it  is  generally 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes 
of  a peculiar  unpleasant  odour.  The  gas  decomposes  alcohol 
and  oil,  and  destroys  putrid  exhalations.  It  is  further  oxyge- 
nized by  the  nitric  acid.  Officinal:  Muriatic  acid. 

223.  The  muriates  have  a more  or  less  pure  salt  taste.  They 
are  not  acted  upon  by. any  combustible  body.  They  are  all  so- 
luble in  water,  and  aro  the  most  volatile  and  most  difficultly  de- 
composed by  heat  of  the  neutral  salts.  They  emit  white  fumes 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxv-muriatic  acid  gas  with  the  ni- 
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trie.  OJJlcinal : Muriates  of  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  lime,  mer- 
cury, antimony. 

224.  Oxygenized  muriatic  (or,  by  contraction,  oxy-muriatic) 
acid  gas  is  composed  of  muriatic  acid  84,  and  oxygen  16.  It 
is  of  a yellow  colour,  very  pungent  smell,  and  acrid  taste.  It 
supports  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  respired.  It  destroys 
the  vegetable  colours.  It  parts  with  oxygen  to  all  oxygenizable 
substances,  and  becomes  muriatic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
light.  It  does  not  unite  readily  with  water.  Water,  when  sa- 
turated with  it,  weighs  1.003. 

225.  The  oxy-muriates  destroy  vegetable  colours. 

226.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid  consists  of  muriatic  acid 
35,  and  oxygen  65.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a separate  state. 

227.  Hyper-oxy-muriates  give  out  very  pure  oxygen  gas  by 
the  action  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  They  do  not  de- 
stroy vegetable  colours.  Their  acid  is  expelled  from  them  with 
noise,  by  the  stronger  acids ; and  they  inflame  combustible  bo- 
dies, even  spontaneously,  and  with  detonation. 

228.  Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invisible,  irrespirable,  and  extinguishes 
flame.  It  has  a pungent  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the  skin.  It 
is  absorbed  by  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of 
dissolving  silica. 

229.  Filiates  afford,  when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  a vapour  which  corrodes  glass,  and  from  which  the  silica 
is  afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

230  Boracic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  small,  shining,  lami- 
nated crystals.  Specific  gravity  is  1.479.  It  is  fixed  and  vitrifi- 
ablc  in  the  fire.  It  is  soluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of 
burning  with  a yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron  and  zinc. 

231.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  j and  their  concentrated  solutions 
afford,  when  heated  with  the  strong  sulphuric  acid,  brilliant  la- 
mellated  crystals.  Officinal : Sub-borate  of  soda. 

Of  compound  oxides  and  acids. 

232.  We  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  combinations 
which  oxygenizable  substances  form  with  oxygen.  These  in 
general  have  considerable  permanence  in  their  characters,  and 
admit  of  few  variations  in  die  proportions  of  their  constituent 
principles.  But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination 
at  the  same  time  with  more  than  one  simple  substance,  forming 
oxides  and  acids,  with  double  or  triple  bases,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  number  of  principles,  are  subject  to 
greater  variations  in  their  proportions,  and  are  less  permanent  in 

N their  characters.  These  are,  however,  the  substances  with 
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which  pharmacy  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  they  comprehend  alrnost 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  Chemists, 
borrowing  their  arrangement  from  natural  hhtory,  have  almost 
always  considered  them  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  and  of  Ani- 
mal Substances.  But  such  an  arrangement  is  so  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  that  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  its 
continuance  ; and  limited  as  that  knowledge  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  an  attempt  at  a classification  of  these  bodies,  on 
chemical  principles,  is  to  be  preferred. 

» I 

COMPOUND  OXIDES. 

233.  The  compound  oxides  are  characterized  by  their  great 
alterability,  and  by  their  affording,  when  burnt  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  water  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may 
be  divided  into 

a.  Ternary  oxides,  containing  various  proportions  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 

b.  Quaternary  oxides,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen. 

.23'!'.  The  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  class  of  ve- 
getable substances,  and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  completely  decomposed  by  oxygen ; 

b.  By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water  i 

c.  And  by  their  furnishing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

235.  The  quaternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  sub- 
stances, and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  furnishing,  when  decomposed  by  oxygen,  am- 
monia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas ; 

b.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  action  of  air  and 
water ; 

c.  And  by  their  furnishing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

TERNARY  OXIDES. 

236.  The  ternary  oxides  may  be  subdivided  into  gaseous, 
fluid,  or  easily  fusible,  and  solid  infusible.  In  general,  tire  gas- 
eous and  volatile  compound  oxides  contain  the  largest  proper* 
tion  of  hydrogen,  and  the  infusible  dense  oxides  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  carbon. 

237.  Hydro-carbonotis  oxides  (hydro.-carbonates)  are  invisible 
elastic  gases,  of  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  irrespirable,  and 
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• incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  but  burning  with  oxy- 
gen with  a blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  From  their  furnishing  charcoal,  when  decom- 
posed by  melted  sulphur,  and  from  the  products  of  their  com- 
bustion, they  evidently  contain  oxygen.  'Fhere  are  diiferent  spe- 
cies of  hydro-carbonates,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  tlieir 
constituents,  which,  from  their  specific  gravities,  are  commonly 
distinguished  into  heavy  and  light  hydro-carbonates,  f 

238.  The  light  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wet  charcoal,  or  by  transmitting  the  vapours  of 
alcohol  through  a red-hot  tube : specific  gravity  0.00059  to 
0.00064.  The  heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained  by 
distillation  from  camphor,  ether,  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, and  by  collecting  the  gas  of  marshes  : specific  gravity 
0.00080  to  0.(J0082.^  The  latter  contain  more  carbon,  require 
more  oxygen  for  their  decomposition,  and  furnish  a larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  less  water,  than  the  former. 

239.  Alcohol  is  a transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating  smell,  and  pungent  burning  taste  : specific  gravity  0.8. 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greatest  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  176°,  and  in  vacuum  at  56°.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in 
every  proportion.  During  the  combination,  caloric  is  evolved, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  the  mean 
of  those  of  the  components.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  60  of  sul- 
phur, when  they  are  presented  to  each  other  in  a state  of  vapour, 
it  also  dissolves  a little  phosphorus.  These  solutions  are  decom- 
posed by  water.  It  dissolves  the  boracic  and  carbonic  acids,  am- 
monia, soda,  and  potass,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
the  two  last  in  a state  of  purity.  Its  action  on  the  salts  is  various, 
ft  dissolves  the  volatile  oils,  resins,  soaps',  balsams,  camphor, 
sugar,  tannin,  cinchonin,  extractive,  and  in  part  the  gummy 
resins.  Alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  and  when  kindled  burns 
entirely  away,  with  a blue  flame  without  smoke.  The  products 
of  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  being  traiismitted  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  ; by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic,  and  acetic 
acids.  From  Lavoisier’s  experiment  on  the  combustion  of  alco- 
hol, it  was  found  by  calculation  to  consist  of  ,51.72  oxygeq, 
29.88  charcoal,  and  18.40  hydrogen.  Ofjicitml. 

240.  Ether  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  of  a very  fragrant 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  taste:  specific  gravity  0.758.  It  freezes 
and  crystallizes  at  — 46°.  It  boils  at  98°,  and  iA  vacuum  at  — 20°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces 
an  intense  degree  of  cold.  It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water, 
and  in  alcohol  in  every  proportion.  It  dissolves  a small  portion 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It 
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absorbs  nitrous  gas,  combines  with  ammonia  ; and  dissolves  the 
volatile  oils,  resins,  and  caoutchouc.  Ether  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a white  flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when 
kindled  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  oxy-muratic  acid  gas,  and  by  being  transmitted 
through  a red-hot  porcelain  tube.  Its  constituents  are  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen  ; the  proportions  not  ascertained.  Officinal. 

24 1.  Fixed  ('is  are  transparent,  more  or  less  coloured,  some- 
what viscid,  inodorous  fluids,  having  a mild-  taste  and  unctuous 
feel.  In  the  different  species  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 
0,9403  to  0.9153.  The  point  of  congelation  also  differs  con- 
siderably, but  in  general  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
temperatures  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  boiling  point  exceeds 
600"  ; and  by  being  converted  into  vapour,  they  become  empy- 
reumatic.  Fixed  oils  do  not  seem  capable  of  combining  with 
charcoal,  but  are  freed  from  impurities  by  being  filtered  through 
hot  charcoal.  When  assisted  by  heat,  tliey  dissolve  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  They  may  be  blended  with  sugar  and  gum  by  tri- 
turation, as  in  emulsions,  and  they  dissolve  the  volatile  Oils, 
resins,  and  gummy  resins.  With  the  alkalies  and  earths  they 
form  soaps,  and  with  metallic  oxides  plasters.  They  are  not 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  They  unite  readily  with  oxygen, 
which  renders  them  concrescible.  Those  oils  which  dry  with- 
out losing  their  transparency,  as  linseed  oil,  are  termed  drying 
oils,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fat  oils,  which  from  exposure  be- 
come white,  opaque,  and  thick,  and  remain  greasy,  such  as  oil 
of  olives  or  of  almonds.  When  they  become  rancid,  they  un- 
dergo a farther  degree  of  decomposition,  and  are  found  to  con- 
tain sebacic  acid.  Oil  in  tlie  state  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a white  flame.  When  the  combustion  is  complete, 
the  products  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  but  in  general  soot 
is  also  deposited.  TJie  sulphuric  acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown 
and  thick,  and  converts  them  into  water  and  charcoal.  The  nitric 
acid  oxygenizes  them.  The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches 
them,  and  renders  them  concrete,  like  tallow  or  wax.  "^rhe 
oils  oxidize  several  of  the  metals,  and  are  oxidized  by  several  of 
their  oxides.  From  Lavoisier’s  experiment  on  the  combustion  of 
olive  oil,  its  constituent  principles  were  estimated  at  79  charcoal 
and  21  hydrogen,  (tpicinal:  Oil  of  almonds,  linseed,  mustard, 
castor  oil,  and  cocoa  butter. 

242.  Yat  and  tallow  scarcely  differ  from  the  fixed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  disposed  to  rancidity.  Fat 
melts  between  92"  and  127".  Tallow  is  still  less  fusible.  They 
cannot  be  converted  into  vapour  without  suffering  decomposi- 
tion, and,  when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a greasy  stain  on  paper, 
Of  dual : Mutton  suet,  axunge. 

243.  IVax  is  a solid  of  considerable  consistence,  granulated  and 
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crystalline  in  its  fracture,  of  a white  colour,  and  without  any  re- 
markable odour  or  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  plastic  when 
very  slightly  heated  ; at  1^2°  it  melts  ; at  a higher  temperature 
it  is  in  part  vaporized  and  decomposed,  and  its  vapour  is  inflam- 
mable. It  resists  in  a remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  acids; 
but  in  most  of  its  other  properties  it  resembles  the  fixed  oils. 
From  its  combustion  it  appears  to  consist  of  carbon  53.12,  hy- 
drogen 16.91,  and  oxygen  29.97.  Officinal. 

244.  Spermaceti  mTiy  be  obtained  crystallized  in  white  argen- 
tine plates,  of  an  unctuous  feel  and  taste,  and  a vapid  smell.  It 
melts  between  90®  and  95®,  and  at  a higher  temperature  may 
be  sublimed  almost  unchanged  Its  vapour  is  inflammable,  and 
its  flame  is  bright,  clear,  and  without  smell.  By  exposure  to 
air  it  becomes  rancid.  It  is  soluble,  especially  by  the  assistance 
of  heat,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  unites  very  readily  by  fusion. 
Muscular  flesh,  by  long  maceration  in  water,  is  converted  into  a 
substance  very  analogous  to  spermaceti,  but  more  fusible,  melt, 
ing  at  82°  ; and  biliary  calculi  often  consist  of  another,  which  is 
much  less  fusible,  requiring  a heat  of  192®  for  its  fusion.  For 
all  these  varieties,  Fourcroy  has  proposed  the  generic  name  Adi~ 
pocere.  Officinal.  Spermaceti. 

245.  Soaps  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 
with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  The  alkaline  soaps  have 
an  unpleasant  taste  and  peculiar  smell,  form  a milky  solution  with 
water,  and  a transparent  one  with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully 
detergent.  White  soap  is  made  of  soda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow. 
Brown  soap  contains  also  resin.  Soft  soap  consists  of  potass  and 
whale  oil : the  white  spots  in  it  are  from  the  addition  of  a little 
tallow.  The  volatile  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a soap  of 
ammonia  and  olive  oil.  The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  by 
all  the  earthy  salts.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  combines  with  the 
acid  of  the  salts,  and  an  earthy  soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of 
the  earth  and  oil.  The  earthy  soaps  are  insoluble  in  water. 
The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  in  the  same  way  by  the  me- 
tallic salts.  The  metallic  soaps  are  also  insoluble  in  water ; 
many  of  them  are  soluble  in  oil,  and  some  of  them  in  alcohol. 
Officinal.  Soaps  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

246.  Plasters  are  also  combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides. 
They  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  action  on  each  other. 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  most  commonly  employed.  Officinal. 
Litharge  plaster. 

247.  Volatile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  most  remarkably  in 
being  vaporized  unchanged  by  a heat  under  212°  ; by  evaporating 
completely,  without  leaving  a stain  on  paper ; by  being  sapid, 
often  pungent  and  odorous  ; and  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
^nd  to  a certain  degree  in  water.  They  are  more  inflammable 
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than  the  fixed  oils,  and  burn  with  a large  white  flame,  emit  a 
great  deal  of  smoke,  and  require  more  oxygen  for  their  combus- 
tion. By  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  coloured  and  thick,  and 
are  at  last  converted  into  an  almost  inodorous  resin.  Tiiey  are 
also  oxidized  and  converted  into  resins  by  muriate  of  mercury 
and  muriate  of  antimony  ; the  acids  act  on  them  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  are  even  capable  of  inflaming  them,  t^n  the  other 
hand,  they  resist  considerably  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  In  their 
other  general  properties  they  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from 
which  they  seem  to  differ  in  composition,  only  in  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  hydrogen.  In  other  respects,  these  oils  are 
infinitely  varied,  especially  in  their  taste  and  odour.  Some  are 
as  limpid  as  water,  others  are  viscid,  others  congeal  on  a slight 
diminution  of  temperature,  and  are  even  naturally  concrete,  and 
others  are  capable  of  forming  crystallizations.  I'heir  predomi- 
nant colours  are  the  different  shades  of  yellow  and  red,  but  there 
are  also  blue,  green,  and  glaucous  essential  oils.  Their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0.8697  to  1.04'39.  Officinal:  Oil  of  anise, 
cajeput,  caraway,  fennel,  juniper,  lavender,  mace,  origanum, 
pennyroyal,  peppermint,  pimento,  rosemary,  rue,  sassafras,  sa- 
vin, spearmint,  turpentine,  cloves,  and  all  aromatic  or  odorous 
substances.  Ernpyreumatic  oils  : Oil  of  amber,  of  hartshorn,  of 
petroleum. 

24'8.  Guaiac  differs  from  the  resins  in  being  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  forming  oxalic  acid  in- 
stead of  tannin  ; in  nitric  and  oxy-muriatic  acid,  changing  the  co- 
lour of  its  solutions  to  green,  blue,  and  brown,  successively,  and 
in  affording  a largeY  quantity  of  charcoal. 

24'9.  are  concrete  substances,  possessing  a certain' de- 

gree of  transparency,  and  generally  of  an  amber  or  brownish 
red  colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  fracture 
vitreous.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  ag- 
glutinates. Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.0452  to  1.2289. 
They  have  little  taste  or  smell.  They  are  electrics.  Exposed  to 
a certain  degree  of  heat,  they  melt  without  suffering  alteration, 
but  they  are  decomposed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their 
vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a large  strong  flame  and 
a great  deal  of  soot.  Resins  unite  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  dif- 
ficultly with  phosphorus.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  fixed 
and  the  volatile  oils,  and  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  acid  witli  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  gas.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
not  acted  upon  by  metallic  oxides.  Officinal : Pine  resins,  dra- 
gons blood,  guaiac,  balsams  of  Peru,  Tolu,  Gilead,  and  Cana- 
da, turpentine,  benzoin,  storax,  olibanum,  tacamahac,  mastiche, 
sandarac,  elemi. 

-A.mber,  copal,  and  about  one  fiftli  of  sandarac,  differ  from 
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the  resins  in  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol  without  peculiar  ma- 
nag'^rnent. 

250.  Carrifyhor  is  a concrete  friable  substance,  of  a white  co- 
lour, w'ith  a considerable  degree  of  transparency,  and  a crystal- 
line appearance,  specific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and 
acrid,  and  its  smell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated 
unchanged  by  a heat  of  145®,  but  may  be  melted  by  suddenly 
exposing  it  to  30^>®.  The  vapour  w^hen  condensed  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and 
when  kindled,  burns  with  a very  w'hite  flame  and  a great  deal 
of  smoke,  leaving  no  I'esiduum.  The  products  of  its  combus- 
tion are  carbonic  acid  gas,  charcoal,  and  water.  Camphor  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From  these  solutions  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hot  oils,  both  vola- 
tile and  fixed,  but  on  cooling  seitarates  from  them  in  plumose 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  al- 
kalies, metals,  or  metallic  oxides.  By  lupeated  distillation  with 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  camphoric  acid.  It  exists  in  many 
vegetables,  but  is.  chiefly  procured  from  the  laurus  camphora- 
Officinal. 

251.  Starch  is  a fine  wdiitc  powder,  generally  concreted  in 
friable  hexagonal  columns,  smooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a 
particular  sound  w'hen  compi'essed.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
alcohol.  Warm  water  converts  it  into  a kind  of  mucilage,  which 
on  cooling  assumes  a gelatinous  consistence.  This  jelly, when  dried 
by  heat,  becomes  transparent  and  brittlelike  gum,  but  is  not  soluble 
in  cold  water.  Starch,  after  being  thus  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  its  original  state.  It  is  precipitated  by  in- 
fusion of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved  on  heating  the 
mixture  to  J iO®,  but  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  Uffiunal : Wheat, 
starch,  flour,  barley,  oats. 

252.  Asparr.gin  crystallizes  in  white,  transparent,  hard,  brittle, 
rhomboidal  prisms  ; ta:te  cool  and  nauseous  ; readily  soluble  in 
hot  w'ater,  sparingly  in  c./ld,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Solution 
does  not  alTect  vegetable  blues,  infusion  of  nutgalls,  acetate  of 
lead,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  barytes,  or  hydro-sulphu- 
ret  of  potass.  Potass  disengages-  nO'  ammonia,  but  renders  it 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a so- 
lution of  a yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  m the  expressed  juice  of  asparagus. 

253.  hmlin  is  a wdiite  powder,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  w^atcr  •,  insoluble  in  alcohol  j burns  with  the  smell 
of  caromel,  and  yields  oxalic  acid,  when  treated  with  nitric- 
acid. 

254.  Sugar  is  a hard,  but  brittle  substance,  of  a white  colour, 

■ disposed  to'form  «cmi-transparcnt  crystallizations,  ofa  sweet  taste, 
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and  without  smell.  When  heated  sufficiently  it  melts,  is  decom- 
posed, emits  a peculiar  smell  (caromel),  and  becomes  inflamed, 
tiugar  at  40®  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  still 
less  at  2l2®.  It  is  also  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  combines  with  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  miscible 
with  water.  It  also  unites  with  potass  and  lime.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  According 
to  Lavoisier’s  and  Dr.  Thomson’s  experiments,  it  consistsof  about 
64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8 hydrogen.  Officinal : Sugar,  ho- 
ney, manna. 

255.  Sfircocoll  (Dr.  Thomson)  does  not  crystallize  ; soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  yields  oxalic  acid.  Officinal : Sarcocoll,  extract  of  liquo- 
rice. 

256.  felly  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  acid  fruits.  It  is  depo- 
sited from  them  in  the  form  of  a soft  tremulous  mass,  almost  co- 
lourless, and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water ; and  when  the  solution 
cools,  it  again  assumes  a gelatinous  state.  With  sugar  its  com- 
bination is  well  known.  By  long  boiling  it  loses  this  property 
of  congealing.  When  dried,  it  becomes  transparent,  hard,  and 
brittle,  resembling  gum.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is 
converted  by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Officinal : Aci- 
dulous fruits. 

257.  ’Tannin,  when  completely  dried,  is  a brittle  substance,  of 
a black  colour,  and  vitreous  fracture  ; it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  ; it 
is  ntuch  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  solution 
has  a dark-brown  colour,  astringent  taste,  and  peculiar  smell ; it 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a viscid  fluid,  like  pitch  ; 
it  is  also  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potass  in  yellow  flakes ; it 
forms  an  insoluble  elastic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark  blue 
or  black  precipitates  with  iron.  Mr.  Hatchett  has  lately  pre- 
pared a species  of  tannin  artificially,  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  charcoal,  and  various  substances  containing  charcoal. 
(fficmal:  Galls,  uva  ursi,  tormentil,  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  St. 
Lucie  cinchona,  swietenia,  simarouba,  filix  mas,  kino,  catechu, 
ealix. 


quaternary  oxides. 

258.  Gum,  when  pure,  is  ti’ansparent  and  colourless,  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  without  smell,  and  of  a slightly  sweetish  taste. 
The  solution  of  gum  in  water  constitutes  mucilage  ; it  is  thick 
and  adhesive,  and  soon  dries  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Gum  is 
also  soluble  in  the  weak  acids  ; but  is  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol,, 
which  ever,  precipitates  it  from  mucilage.  When  trituruted 
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with  a small  quantity  of  oil  or  resin,  it  renders  them  miscible 
with  water.  Gum  is  very  little  disposed  to  spontaneous  decom-' 
portion  : even  mucilage  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without 
change  ; but  it  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acids.  By  oxygen- 
izement  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  successively  mucous,  malic, 
and  oxalic  acid  •,  with  oxy-muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  softens,  swells, 
and  becomes  charred  and  incinerated.  Its  products  are  carbonic 
acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  acetous  apd,  combined  with  a little 
ammonia.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  say  it  consists  of  65.38  oxy- 
gen, 23.08  carbon,  and  11.54  hydrogen,  Cruickshanks  has  how- 
ever demonstrated,  that  it  contains  nitrogen  and  lime;  and  has 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  differs  from  sugar,  in  containing  more 
carbon  and  less  oxygen.  Officinal : Gum  arabic,  linseed,  quince- 
seed. 

r 259.  Pragaennth  is  opaque  and  white,  difficultly  pulverizable, 
not  sweetish,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  absorbs  a 
large  proportion,  and  forms  a paste.  Its  solution  is  adhesive, 
but  cannot  be  drawn  .out  into  threads.  It  moulds  readily,  and 
acquires  a fetid  smell.  It  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Jt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; and  seems  to  contain  more  nitrogeir 
and  lime  than  gum  does.  Officinal : Tragacanth. 

260.  Ulmiiiy  a solid,  hard,  black  substance,  with  considerable 
lustre  ; when  reduced  to  powder,  brown  ; insipid,  but  readily  so- 
luble in  the  mouth  ; soluble  in  a small  quantity  of  water  ; so- 
lution transparent,  blackish  brown,  not  mucilaginous  or  adhe- 
sive ; insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  ; convertible  into  resin  by  ni- 
tric or  oxy-muriatic  acid.  Hitherto  examined  only  by  Klaproth, 
and  supposed  to  be  a product  of  the  ulmus  nigra. 

261.  Extractive  is  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot,  and 
in  alqohol ; it  is  also  soluble  in  the  weak  acids,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ; and  when 
dissolved  in  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  insoluble 
in  water  ; it  is  also  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy-muriatic  acid  ; 
it  has  a strong  affinity  for  alumina,  aqd  decomposes  several  me- 
tallic salts.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  but  can  scarcely  be 
procured  separate,  so  that  its  characters  are  not  well  ascertained. 
Officinal : Saffron,  aloes. 

262.  Gum-resins^  in  strict  propriety,  should  not  be  noticed 
here,  as  they  are  secondary  compounds,  and  probably  vary  much 
in  their  nature.  They  seem  to  be  compounds  of  resin  with  ex- 
tractive and  essential  oil,  and  perhaps  other  immediate  prin- 
ciples not  yet  ascertained.  Officinal  t Gum  ammoniac,  galba- 
num,  scammony,  assafeetida,  gamboge,  myrrh,  sagapenum,  oli- 
banum. 

263.  Bitter  principle  (Thomson),  intensely  bitter,  of  a yel- 
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lowish  colour,  ductile  while  soft,  brittle  while  dry,  not  fusible, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  not  crystallizable,  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead.  Officinal’.  Quassia,  gen- 
tian, colocynth,  broom,  simarouba,  dandelion,  colomba,  marsh 
trefoil,  lesser  centaury,  blessed  thistle,  different  species  ot  arte- 
misia,  cinchona  Jamaicensis. 

264;.  Nai-cotic  principle^  crystallizable,  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  24  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  ether,  in  all  acids,  and  in  hot 
volatile  oils,  fusible,  not  volatile,  highly  narcotic.  Officinal'. 
Opium,  lactuca,  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  hemlock,  stramonium. 

265.  Acrid  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  water,  acids,  and  al- 

kalies, rises  in  distillation  with  water  and  alcohol,  not  neutral- 
ized by  alkalies  or  acids.  Officinal : Squills,  garlic,  colchicum, 

asarum,  arum,  hellebore,  bryony,  iris,  ranunculus,  digitalis, 
viola,  scurvygrass,  mustard. 

266.  Qinchonin,  not  acrid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water, 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  -,  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Officinal : Cinchona  officinalis,  colomba,  angustura,  ipecacuan, 
piper,  opium,  capsicum. 

267.  Indigo  has  a deep  blue  colour,  is  light  and  friable,  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
forming  a deep  blue  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  when  precipi- 
tated from  acids  ; soluble  in  alkalies,  becoming  green.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  indigofera  tinctoria  and  isatis  tinctoria. 

268.  Caoutchouc,  when  smoke  has  not  been  employed  in  dry- 
ing it,  is  of  a white  colour,  soft,  pliable,  extremely  elastic,  and 
difficultly  torn  •,  specific  gravity  0.9335  ; inalterable  by  exposure 
to  air  j insoluble  in  water,  but  softened,  so  that  its  edges  may 
be  made  to  adhere  to  each  other  •,  insoluble  in  alcohol ; soluble, 
without  alteration,„in  ether  previously  agitated  with  water,  and 
in  rectified  petroleum ; soluble  in  volatile  oils ; and  fusible  by 
heat,  but  altered,  so  that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation 
and  cooling  ; inflammable  ; insoluble  in  alkalies  ; and  decompo- 
sed by  the  strong  acids.  It  is  obtained  principally  from  Hsevea 
caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  elastica  in  South  America,  and  the 
Ficus  Indica,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elastica  in  the 
East  Indies. 

269.  Bird-lime  is  a green,  gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol  j unites  readily 
with  tlie  oils,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  forming  a green  solution. 

270.  Suber  constitutes  tbe  epidermis  of  all  vegetables.  On 
the  Quercus  suber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a surprising  degree, 
and  forms  common  jcork.  It  is  a light  elastic  substance,  very 
inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  white  flame,  and  leaving  a 
very  spongy  charcoal ; it  is  not  soluble  in  any  menstruum  ; it  is 
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dccomposctl  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  convened  into  a peculiar  acid, 
and  an  unctuous  substance. 

‘271.  IV09J  (Lignin  ?),  when  separated  from  all  tiie  other  tnat- 
ters  wltlt  wliicli  it  is  combined  in  vegetables,  is  a pulverulent, 
fibrous,  or  lamellatcd  botly,  more  or  less  coloured,  of  consider- 
able weight,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol.  Wlien  exposed  to  sufficient  heat,  it  is  decomposetl 
without  melting  or  swelling,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal 
without  any  ch  inge  of  form.  Its  products,  by  combustion,  ai\* 
carlx>nic  acid,  atid  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  acetous  acid.  By  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  inti^ 
the  malic,  oxalic,  and  acetous  acids.  It  forms  the  skeleton  of 
all  vegetables. 

‘272.  Lofton,  a wliitc  fibrous  substance,  witliout  smell  or  taste, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  vegetable  acids ; 
soluble  in  strong  alkaline  leys,  and  when  assisted  by  heat,  in  ni- 
tric acid,  forming  oxalic  acid. 

273.  Gf/dtin,  when  exsiccated,  is  a hard,  elastic,  semi-trans- 
parent substance,  resembling  horn,  having  a vitreous  fracture  : 
inalterable  in  the  air,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with 
it  a gelatinous  mass  on  cooling  ; it  is  also  soluble,  but  less  rea- 
dily, in  cold  water.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  even  when  mudi  di- 
lute\l,  and  also  in  tlu?  alkalies.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin, 
with  which  it  forms  a thick,  yellow  precipitate,  soon  concret- 
ing into  an  adhesive,  el.xstic  mass,  readily  drx’lng  in  tlic  air, 
and  forming  a brittle  substance,  of  a resinous  appearance, 
resembling  ovtr-tanned  leather,  very  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  also  precipitated  copiously 
by  carbonate  of  potass,  and  by  alcohol  *,  both  precipitates  being 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  of  gelatin  in  water  first  be- 
comes acid,  and  afterwards  putrid.  When  decompo.sed  by  ni- 
tric acid  or  heat,  its  products  shew  that  it  contains  only  a small 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellu- 
lar, membranous,  and  tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an 
imDort.’.nt  article  of  nourishment.  Glue  and  isinglass,  which 
are  much  employed  in  the  arts,  are  almost  pure  gelatin.  Qffici- 
: Isinglass,  cornu  cer.*i. 

27 i.  Aih;^:Kir:,  when  drievl,  i.s  a britrio,  tr.^.nspareut  substance, 
of  a pale  vellow  colour,  and  glutinous  taste,  without  sme4,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  boiling  wuter,  but  soft- 
ened and  rendered  opaque  and  white  when  thrown  into  it ; in- 
soluble, and  ret.aining  its  transparency  in  alcohol ; swelling  ; be- 
coming brown,  and  decrepitating  when  saddonly  exposed  to  heat. 
It  generally  e.vists  in  the  form  of  a viscid,  transparent  fluid, 
having  little  t.rste  or  snteil,  and  readily  soluble  in  cold  water. 
When  heated  to  it  coagulates  into  a white  opaque 

m.tss,  of  considerable  consistency  j it  is  also  ccaguhtcd  by  aico- 
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hoi  and  acids,  and  remarkably  by  muriate  of  mercury.  Albu- 
men forms  with  tannin  a yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 
Coagulated  al'  umen  is  not  soluble  either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  soluble,  but  with  decomposition,  in  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  acids,  greatly  diluted, 
but  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by  tannin.  Wlien  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid  or  heat,  it  is  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen 

*than  gelatin  does.  White  of  egg  consists  of  albumen,  combined 
witlt  a very  little  soda,  sulphur,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Al- 
bumen also  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
and  is  found  in  the  sap  of  vegetables.  It  is  highly  nutricious. 
Officinal : White  of  egg. 

275.  Fibrin  is  of  a white  colour,  without  taste  or  snaelh 
tough  and  elastic ; but  when  dried,  hard  and  almost  brittle.  It 

, is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  caustic 
alkalies  form  with  it  a kind  of  fluid  viscid  soap.  It  is  dissolved 
even  by  the  weak  and _ diluted  acids;  but  it  undergoes  some 
change,  by  whicli  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  and 
being  soluble  in  hot  water.  By  maceration  in  water,  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  is  converted  into  adipocere.  By  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter, it  is  rendered  tough  and  corneous.  WTien  decomposed  by 
heat  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  found  to  contain  a large  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  is  con- 
tained in  small  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat  does 
not  seem  to  difler  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It  is  emi- 
nently nutricious. 

276.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  crys- 
tals, in  groups,  forming  a mass  of  a yellowish  white  colour, 
adhering  to  the  vessel  containing  it ; difficult  to  cut  or  break  ; 
hard  and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoming  soft,  and 
of  tlie  consistency  of  honey  on  its  surface  ; of  a strong,  dis- 
gusting, alliaceous  odour ; of  an  acrid,  pungent,  disagreeable 
taste.  It  is  deliquescent ; and  during  its  solution  in  w'ater, 
it  causes  a sensible  diminution  of  temperature;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.  On 
cooling,  tile  alcoholic  solution  deposits  crystals  of  pure  urea. 
By  the  application  of  heat,  it  melts,  swells  rapidly,  and  at 
the  same  time  begins  to  be  decomposed,  emitting  an  insup- 
portabiy  fetid  odour,  an«l  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Urea  is  charred 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; diluted  sulphuric  acid,  aided 
by  heat,  is  capable  of  converting  it  entirely  into  acetous 
acul  and  nrnmonia  ; concentrated  nitrous  acid  decomposes  it 
with  rapidity  ; diluted  nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  changes  it 
almost  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas  ; mu- 
riatic acid  dissolves  and  preserves  it ; oxy-muriatic  acid  con- 
verts it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ; potass,  aided  by  heat. 
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converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  It  in- 
fluences the  form  of  the  crystallization  of  the  muriates  of  am- 
monia and  soda.  The  solution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour 
from  a deep  brown  to  pale  yellow,  according  to  its  quantity. 
Witit  eight  parts  of  water  it  is  perfectly  fluid  j it  scarcely  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  decomposition  when  pure,  but  the  addition 
of  some  albumen  occasions  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.  By  repeated 
distillation  it  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a pearly  crystalline  precipitate  ; it  also 
forms  precipitates  witli  the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  Urea  is  only  ob- 
tained from  urine  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  a thick  extract 
•f  urine  in  alcohol. 


COMPOU.ND  ACIDS. 

I 

277.  The  compound  acids  possess  the  properties  of  acids  in 
general  ; but  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acids  with  simple 
bases,  by  their  great  alterability. 

278.  The  ternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  are  characterized  by  their  being  converted  entirely 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  when  completely  decomposed  by 
oxygen.  They  consist  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

279.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal 
acids  ; and  are  characterized  by  their  furnishing  ammonia,  as 
well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid,  when  decomposed. 

TERNARY  ACIDS. 

/ 

280.  Acetic  acid  is  a transparent  and  colourless  fluid,  of  an 
extremely  pungent  smell  and  a caustic  acid  taste,  capable  of  red- 
dening and  blistering  the  skin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  va- 
pour is  highly  inflammable ; it  combines  with  water  in  every 
proportion ; it  combines  with  sugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils,  al- 
cohol ; it  dissolves  boracic  acid,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  sugar,  and  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  some  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat 
or  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
and  by  heat.  The  proportions  of  its  constituents  are  not  ascer- 
tained- In  its  ordinary  state,  it  has  only  an  acid  taste,  a plea- 
sant odour,  specific  gravity  1.0005,  congeals  and  crystallizes  at 
— 22®,  and  is  vaporized  at  212®.  Officinal- 

281.  Acetates  are  very  soluble  in  water  ; are  decomposed  by 
heat,  by  exposure  of  their  solutions  to  the  air,  and  by  the  strong- 
er acids.  Officinal'.  Acetate  of  potass,  lead,  zinc,  mercury. 
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282.  Formic  acid  is  in  most  respects  analogous  to  acetous  acid, 
but  has  a peculiar  smell,  and  greater  specific  gravity,  being 
1.102  to  1.113. 

283.  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals,  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  of  a very  acid  taste,  soluble  in 
their  own  weight  of  water  at  212®,  and  in  about  two  waters  at 

^ at  65®.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  somewhat  more  than  half 
its  weight,  and  at  an  ordinary  temperature  a little  more  than 
one  third.  It  is  soluble  in  the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids.  It 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomson,  it  consists  of  64  oxygen,  32  carbon,  and 
4 hydrogen. 

284.  Oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat ; form,  with  lime- 
water,  a white  precipitate,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  a red 
heat,  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water ; the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of 
combining  with  excels  of  acid,  and  become  less  soluble. 

285.  Mellitic  acid  crystallizes  in  very  fine  needles,  or  small 
short  prisms,  of  a brownish  colour,  and  a sweetish  sour,  but  af-  '* 
terw^rds  bitterish,  taste  ; sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decom-' 
posed  by  heat,  but  not  convertible  into  oxalic  acid  by  nitric 
acid. 

286.  Mellutesy  crystallizable. 

287.  Tartaric  acid  varies  in  the  forms  of  its  crystals  ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1.5962  ; it  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; it  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  j it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
when  very  weak,  is  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere  ; it  may  be 
changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
it  consists  of  70  5 oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  l0.5  hydrogen. 
Officinal : Exists  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  &c. 

288.  Tartrates,  by  a red  heat,  are  converted  into  carbonates. 
The  earthy  tartrates  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water  ; the  alkaline 
tartrates  are  soluble ; but  when  combined  with  excess  of  acid, 
they  become  much  less  soluble.  The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  at  the  same  time  with  two  bases.  Offcinal:  Super- 
tartrate of  potass,  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda. 

289.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
sufter  no  change  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  exceed- 
ingly acid  taste.  When  sufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  swell, 
and  emit  fumes,  and  are  partly  sublimed  unchanged,  and  partly 
decomposed.  Water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolvesonehalf  of 
its  weight  of  these  crystals  ; at  212®  twice  its  weight.  The  so- 
lution undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  very  slowly.  Sul- 
phuric acid  chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  Officinal:  Orange  and  lemon 
juice,  heps,  &c. 

290  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids. 
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and  also  by  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  which  form  an  Insoluble 
precipitate  in  their  solutions.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decom- 
posed by  a solution  of  barytes. 

291.  Malic  acid  is  a viscid  fluid,  incapable  of  crystallization, 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  very  acid  taste.  It  exists  in  the 
juice  of  apples,  and,  combined  with  lime,  in  that  of  the  common 
house-leek.  It  forms  precipitates  in  the  solution  of  the  nitrates 
of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver.  Officinal:  Barberry,  plumb,  sloe, 
cider,  &c. 

292.  Malutes  having  alkalies  for  their  base,  are  deliquescent. 
The  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

293  Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colourless  plates,  of 
an  acid  and  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  of  a peculiar  odour 
when  heated.  It  may  be  sublimed  undecomposed,  by  a gentle 
heat.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  soluble  in  I-| 
of  water  at  212°,  and  in  12  waters  at  60°,  and  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for  metallic  oxides, 
especially  those  of  iron.  It  precipitates  gold,  copper,  and  silver 
brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bismuth  yellow,  and  lead 
white.  Offic  inal : It  exists  in  nut-galls,  and  in  most  astringent 
vegetable  substances. 

294-.  Gnllates  have  not  been  particularly  examined. 

295.  Mucic  acid  is  a white  gritty  powder,  of  a slightly  acid 
taste,  soluble  in  80  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

296.  Mucates  of  potass  and  soda  are  crystallizable.  Mucates 
with  earthy  and  metallic  bases  are  nearly  insoluble. 

297.  Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  compressed  prisms  of  a pun- 
gent taste  and  aromatic  smell.  It  is  fusible,  and  evaporates  by 
heat,  for  the  most  part,  without  change.  It  is  also  inflammable, 
and  burns  entirely  away.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  ; but  at  212°  it  dissolves  in 
about  24<  waters.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid.  It  is 
soluble,  without  change,  in  alcohol,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  water.  OJfficinal  z 
In  balsam  of  Tolu,  of  Peru,  benzoin,  storax,  &c. 

298.  BenzoateSi  little  known,  but  generally  forming  featlier- 
shaped  crystals,  and  soluble  in  water. 

299.  Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  white  triangular 
prisms ; may  be  melted  and  sublimed,  but  suffers  partial  decom- 
position ; more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  ; soluble  in  hot 
alcohol. 

300.  Succinates  little  known. 

301.  Moroxylic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  transparent 
prisms,  having  the  taste  of  succinic  acid,  and  not  altered  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  -,  volatile,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol. 

302.  Mi,ro^y!ate  of  lime,  needle-formed  crystals,  permanent 
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in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  solutions  of 
silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  uranium  in  nitric  acid, 
and  of  lead  and  iron  in  acetic  acid. 

303.  Camphoric  acid  crystallizes  in  white  parallelepipeds  of  a 
slightly  acid  bitter  taste,  and  smell  of  safl'ron,  efflorescing  in  the 
air  ; sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  ; more  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
soluble  in  alchohol,  the  mineral  acids,  volatile  and  unctuous  oils  ; 
melting  and  subliming  by  heat. 

304.  Catnphorates  have  commonly  a bitter  taste,  burn  with  a 
blue  flame  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
the  acid  subliming. 

305.  Suberic  acid  is  not  crystalllzable,  but  is  obtained  eitlrer 
in  the  form  of  thin  pellicles,  or  of  a powder.  At  GO'^  it  requires 
140  times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  solution;  at  212®  only 
twice  its  weight.  When  heated,  it  first  melts,  then  becomes 
pulverulent,  and  at  last  sublimes.  It  changes  the  blue  colour 
of  a solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, and  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  to  green,  and  gives  a yellow 
colour  to  the  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

30G.  Suberates  have  in  general  a bitter  taste,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

307.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a reddish  liquor, 
having  a slightly  bitter  saltish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  new  bread, 
by  expression  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras  ; but  on  evaporation 
it  assumes  the  form  of  acicular  crystals.  It  rises  in  distillation. 
It  decomposes  with  effervescence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda. 

.Itjrenders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  turbid.  It  assumes 
a green  colour  with  lime  water,  and  a purplish  colour  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  ; and  precipitates  sulphuret  of  lime  white,  tincture 
of  galls  green,  acetite  of  lead  reddish,  nitrate  of  mercury  whit- 
ish, and  also  tartrite  of  potass  ; but  this  last  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  potass. 

308.  Laccate  of  lime  bitterish  ; of  soda  deliquescent. 

309.  Sebacic  acid  has  no  smell,  and  a slightly  acid  taste.  It  Is 
crystalllzable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  so  soluble 
in  hot  water  as  to  become  solid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  also  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  tlie  nitrates  of  lead,  silver,  and 
mercury,  and  the  acetates  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  waters  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia. 

310.  Sebates  are  soluble  salts. 

QUATERNARY  ACIDS. 

311.  Prussic  acid  is  a colourless  fluid,  of  a strong  smell,  like 
that  of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  almonds,  and  a sweetish  pungent 
taste.  It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  difficultly 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  easily  decomposed,  by  light, 
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heat,  or  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  act  upon  tlie  me- 
tals, but  forms  coloured,  and  generally  insoluble  combinations 
with  their  oxides-  It  has  a great  tendency  to  form  triple  salts 
with  alkaline  and  metallic  bases.  It  is  obtained  from  animal 
substances  by  the  action  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and 
putrefaction.  Officinal : Bitter  almonds.  Prunus  lauro-cerasus. 

312.  Priasiates  of  alkalies  are  easily  decomposed  even  by  car- 
' bonic  acid.  They  form  variously  coloured  precipitates  in  the  so- 
lutions of  the  metallic  salts,  except  those  of  platinum. 

313.  Amnic  acid  is  obtained  in  white,  brilliant,  acicular  crys- 
tals, of  an  acid  taste,  reddening  the  tincture  of  turnsole,  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  deco^iposcd  by  heat. 

31^.  Amnntes.  Very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  preci- 
pitated from  tliem  in  the  form  of  a white  crystalline  powder,  by 
the  other  acids. 

3 15.  Uric  acid  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant 
crystals,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  so- 
luble when  combined  with  an  excess  of  potass  or  soda.  It  is  de- 
composed at  a high  temperature,  and  furnishes  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  water,  and 
leaves  a charcoal  which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids. 

316.  The  wrrttej  are  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  sub- 
urates of  soda  and  potass  are  very  soluble,  and  the  uric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  solutions  even  by  die  carbonic  acid. 

317.  Rosacic  acidy  in  many  respects  analogous  to  uric  acid,  but 
has  less  tendency  to  crystallize  ; is  more  soluble  in  liot  water, 
and  occasions  a violet  precipitate  in  muriate  of  gold.  It  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  lateritious  sediment  in  fevers. 

318.  Rosahsy  unknown. 

CHAHACTERS  OF  SALTS  DERIVED  FROM  THEIR  BASES. 

CLASS  FIRST.  Alhaline  sails.  Soluble  in  water,  not  preci- 
pitated by  potass  or  oxalic  acid. 

Genus  i.  Potass.  Sapid,  bitter,  crystallizable,  fusible,  calcin- 
able,  vitrified,  or  reduced  to  their  base  by  heat,  decomposed  in 
general  by  baryta,  rarely  by  lime.  Officinal : Sulphate,  nitrate, 
carbonate,  super-tartrate,  tartrate,  acetate. 

G.  II.  Soda.  Sapid,  bitter,  crystallizable,  commonly  contain- 
ing much  water  of  crystallization,  and  therefore  efflorescent,  and 
undergoing  the  watery  fusion  and  exsiccation  before  they  are 
melted  by  the  fire,  decomposed  by  baryta  and  potass.  Officinal  : 
Sulphate,  muriate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  tartrate,  sub-borate. 
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G.  nr.  Ammonia.  Sapid,  acrid,  very  soluble,  either  sublimed 
unclianged,  or  decomposed,  losing  their  base  partially  or  totally 
by  heat,  base  also  expelled  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and 
lime.  Officinal ; Muriate,  carbonate,  acetate,  hydro-sulphuret. 

CLASS  SECOND.  Earthy  salts.  Either  insoluble  in  water, 
or  if  soluble,  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  potass. 

Genus  i.  Baryta.  Generally  Insoluble  In  water,  and  Indecom- 
■ posable-  by  fire,  all  poisonous  and  decomposed  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Officinal : Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate. 

G.  n.  Strontia.  Generally  insoluble  in  water,  and  indecom-, 
posable  by  fire,  not  poisonous,  and  decomposed  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  potass,  soda,  and  baryta. 

G,  III.  Lime.  Generally  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  decom- 
posed by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  potass,  soda,  baryta,  and  stron- 
tia, and  by  oxalic  acid.  Officinal:  Carbonate,  muriate,  phos- 
phate, 

G.  IV.  Magnesia.  Generally  soluble  In  water,  and  bitter; 
decomposed  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and  partially  oy 
ammonia.  Magnesian  salts,  when  added  to  ammoniacal  salts, 
containing  the  Same  acid,  quickly  deposite  crystals  of  a triple 
ammoniaco-magnesian  salt.  Officinal : Sulphate,  carbonate. 

G.  V.  Glucina.  Taste  sweetish  ; decomposed  by  all  the  pre- 
ceding bases ; when  recently  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  soluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  precipitated  by  an  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  and  succinate  of  potass. 

G.  VI.  Alumina.  Generally  soluble  in  water,  taste  sweetish 
and  styptic  ; decomposed  by  all  the  preceding  bases ; when  re- 
cently precipitated,  soluble  In  the  alkalies,  and  in  sulphuric  acid, 
precipitated  by  hydro.sulphurct  of  potass.  Officinal : Super- 
sulphate. 

G.  VII.  Tttria.  Sweetish  styptic  taste ; decomposed  by  all 
the  preceding  bases  ; precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron, 
and  by  Infusion  of  galls. 

G.  VIII.  Zirconia.  Taste  austere ; decomposed  by  all  the 
preceding  bases  •,  precipitate  not  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and 
when  re-dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  hydro-sul- 
phuret of  potass,  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  infusion  of 
galls. 

G.  IX.  Silica-  Forms  only  one  salt  with  fluoric  acid,  which 
is  crystallizable,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid,  and  in  the  alkaline 
fluates. 
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CLASS  THIRD.  Metalline  salts. 

J.  Soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuret  of 
potass ; 

2.  Insoluble  in  water,  fusible  with  borax  into  a coloured 
glass,  or  with  charcoal  into  a metallic  button. 

Genus  i.  Gold.  Soluble  in  water,  solution  yellow,  metal  preci- 
pitated by  sulphate  ol  iron,  sulphurous  acid,  and  Infusion  of  gabs; 
prusbiate  of  potass  and  iron  gives  a yellowish  white,  and  muriate 
ol  till  a purplish  precipitate. 

G.  II.  Platinum.  Solution  in  water  brownish,  not  precipitated 
by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  or  iniusion  of  galls,  coloured 
bright  red  by  muriate  ol  tin,  metal  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hytlrogcn,  precipitated  orange  by  prussiate  of  mercury,  and  in 
small  red  crystals  by  potass  .ind  ammonia. 

G III,  Sillier.  Met.ll  precipitated  by  copper  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  Precipitated  wlute  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  prussiates, 
black  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  and  yellowish  brown  by  in- 
fusion of  galls.  Officinal:  Nitrate. 

G.  IV.  • opper.  Soluble  in  water ; solution  blue  or  green,  ren- 
dered bright  blue  by  ammonia,  metal  precipitated  by  iron,  pre- 
cipitated black  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potitss,  greenish  yellow 
by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  brown  by  oxalic  acid.  Offi- 
cinal : Sulphate,  ammoniaret, 

G.  V.  Iron.  Soluble  in  water.  Solution  green  or  brownish 
red  ; precipitated  blue  by  the  triple  prussiates,  and  purple  or 
black  by  infusion  of  galls.  Officinal : Sulphate,  tartrate,  acetate, 
carbonate. 

G,  VI.  Lead.  Insoluble  salts  easily  reduced.  Soluble  salts 
colourless ; precipitated  white  by  triple  prussiate,  Infusion  of 
galls  and  zinc,  and  black  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass.  Officinal : 
Aceiat;',.hub-acetate. 

G.  vii.  Tin.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  ; 
precipitated  white  by  triple  prussiate  and  lead,  black  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potass,  and  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

G.  VIII.  'Soluble  ; colourless;  not  precipitated  by  any 
metal  or  infusion  of  galls  ; precipitated  white  by  alkalies,  triple 
prussiate,  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Officinal : Sulph.  te. 

G.  IX.  Mercury.  Volatile ; precipitate  by  copper  metallic, 
by  triple  prussiate  and  muriatic  acid  white,  by  hydro-sulphuret 
of  potass  black,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  orange.  Officinal: 
Muriate,  sub-muriate,  sub-sulphate.  - 

G.  X.  T ellunum.  Not  precipitated  by  triple  prussiate.  Pre- 
cipitate by  zinc  black  and  metallic,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass 
brown,  by  infusion  of  galls  yellow,  and  by  alkalies  w'hite,  and 
splttble  \yhen  the  alkali  is  added  in  excess. 
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G.  XI.  Antimony.  Precipitate  by  iron  or  zinc  black,  by  hy- 
tlro-sulphuret  of  potass  orange.  Officinal : Muriate,  phosphate, 
tartrate.  ' 

G.  XII.  Bismuth.  Solution  colourless.  Precipitate  by  cop- 
per metallic,  by  water  and  triple  prussiate  white,  by  infusion  of 
galls  orange,  and  by  hydro-sulphurets  black. 

G.  XIII.  Manganese.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid. 
Precipitate  by  alkalies,  triple  prussiate,  and  hydro-sulphurets,  white. 

G.  XIV.  Nickel.  Salts  soluble  ; colour  green  ; precipitate  by 
triple  prussiate  dull  g>reen,  by  hydro-sulphuret  black,  by  infusion 
of  galls  greyish  white,  and  by  iron,  &c.  metallic. 

G.  XV.  Cobalt.  Soluble,  reddish,  precipitated  by  alkalies  blue 
or  reddish  brown,  by  triple  prussiate  brown  with  a shade  of  blue. 

G.  XVI.  Uranium.  Soluble,  yellow,  precipitate  by  alkalies 
yellow,  by  alkaline  carbonates  white,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali, 
by  triple  prussiate  brownish  red,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass 
brownish  yellow,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  chocolate. 

G.  XVII.  T’itanium.  Precipitate  by  . Ikaline  carbonates  flaky, 
white,  by  triple  prussiate  and  hydro-sulphuret  green,  and  by  in- 
fusion of  galls  reddish  brown,  solution  coloured  red  by  tin,  and 
blue  by  zinc. 

G.  XVIII.  Chromum.  Precipitate  by  triple  prussiate  and  hy- 
dro-sulphuret green,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  brown. 

G.  xix.  Molybdenum.  Solutions  blue,  precipitate  by  triple 
prussiate  and  tincture  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XX.  Tungsten.  Unknown. 

G.  XXI.  Arsenics  Precipitate  by  water  and  triple  prussiate 
white,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass  yellow, 

G,  XXII.  Columbium.  Colourless ; precipitate  by  alk  line 
carbonates  and  zinc  white,  by  triple  prussiate  green,  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  chocolate,  and  by  tincture  of  galls  orange. 

G.  xxiii.  Iridium.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  solution  green, 
nitric,  red  ; precipitate  by  alkalies  green  and  red. 

G.  xxiy.  Osmium.  Alkaline  solution  coloured  purple  and 
vivid  blue  by  infusion  of  galls. 

G.  XXV.  Rhodium.  Triple  salt  with  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potass,  muriate  or  hydro-sulphu- 
rct  of  ammonia,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  but  by  pure  alkalies  yel- 
low. 

G.  XXVI.  Palladium.  Acid  solutions  red  ; precipitated  by 
prussiate  of  mercury  yellowish  white  j by  prussiate  of  potass, 
• brown. 

G.  xxvij.  Tantalium.  Alkaline  solutions  precipitated  by 
acids  white. 

xxviii.  Cerium.  Acid  solutions  precipitated  by  alkalies 
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SECT  II. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


irOLLECTlON  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  SIMPLES. 


319.  C’ACH  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furnislies  sub- 
^ ^ stances  which  are  employed  in  medicine,  cither  in 
tlieir  natural  state,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art 
of  pharmacy. 

320.  In  collecting  these,  attention  must  be  paid  to  select  such 
as  are  most  sound  and  perfect,  to  separate  from  them  whatever  is 
injured  or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters. 

321.  Those  precautions  must  be  taken  which  are  best  fitted  for 
preserving  them.  They  must,  in  general,  be  defended  from  the 
effects  of  moisture,  too  great  heat  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

322.  When  their  activity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
must  be  preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

323.  As  the  vegetable  kingdom  presents  us  with  the  greatest 
number  of  simples,  and  the  substances  belongitig  to  it  are  the 
least  constant  in  their  properties,  and  most  subject  to  decay,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  a few  general  rules  for  their  collection 
and  preservation. 

324.  Vegetable  matters  should  be  collected  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  indigenous  j and  those  which  grow  wild,  in  dry 
soils  and  high  situations,  fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  cultivated,  or  which 
grow  in  moist,  low,  shady,  or  confined  places. 

325.  Roots  which  are  annual,  should  be  collected  before  they 
shoot  out  their  stalks  or  flowers ; biennial  roots  in  the  harvest  of 
the  first,  or  spring  of  the  second  year  j perennial  roots  either  in 
spring  before  the  sap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harvest  after  it 
has  returned, 

326.  Those  which  are  worm-eaten,  except  some  resinous  roots, 
or  wliich  are  decayed,  are  to  be  rejected,  'fhe  others  are  imme- 
diately to  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  cold  water,  letting  them 
lie  in  it  as  short  time  as  possible ; and  the  fibres  and  little  roots, 
wlien  not  essential,  are  to  be  cut  away. 
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327.  Roots  which  consist  prjncipally  of  fibres,  and  have  but 
a small  tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and 
not  aromatic,  this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceedmg  100*^  of 
Fahrenheit ; but  if  aromatic,  by  simply  exposing  them,  and  fre- 
que^.tly  turning  them  in  a current  of  cold,  dry  air  -,  if  very  thick 
and  strong,  they  are  to  be  split  or.  cut  into  slices,  and  strung 
upon  threads ; if  covered  with  a tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled 
fresh,  and  then  dried.  Farinaceous  roots  are  to  be  dipt  in  boil- 
ing water  before  they  are  dried.  Such  as  lose  their  virtues  by 
drying,  or  are  directed  to  be  preserved  in  a fresh  state,  are  to  be 
kept  buried  in  dry  sand. 

328.  No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  collection  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  some  of  them  acquiring  activity  from  their  age, 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  the  same  cause, 
losing  the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatics  are 
to  be  collected  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed ; annuals,  not 
aromatic,  when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when  in  flower; 
biennials,  before  they  shoot ; and  perennials,  before  they  flower, 
especially  if  their  fibres  become  woody. 

329.  They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew 
is  off  them,  or  in  the  evening,  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be 
freed  from  decayed,  or  foreign  leaves.  They  are  usually  tied 
in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a shady,  warm,  and  airy  place ; 
or  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very  juicy, 
they  are  laid  upon  a sieve,  and  dried  by  a gentle  degree  of  arti- 
ficial warmth. 

330.  Sprouts  are  collected  before  the  buds  open ; and  stalks 
are  gathered  in  autumn. 

331.  Barks  and  woods  are  collected  in  spring  or  in  autumn, 
when  the  most  active  parts  of  the  vegetable  are  concentrated  in 
them.  Spring  is  preferred  for  resinous  barks,  and  autumn  for 
the  others  which  are  not  resinous,  but  rather  gummy.  Barks 
should  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decayed  parts, 
and  all  impurities. 

332.  The  same  rules  are  to  be  followed  in  collecting  woods ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees. 
Among  the  resinous  woods,  the  heaviest,  which  sink  in  water, 
.ire  selected.  The  alburnum  is  to  be  rejected. 

333.  Flowers  are  to  be  collected  in  clear  dry  weather,  before 
noon,  but  after  the  dew  is  off,  either  when  they  are  just  about 
to  open,  or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  some  the 
petals  only  are  preserved,  and  the  colourless  claws  are  even  cut 
away  ; of  others  whose  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept. 
Flowers  which  are  too  small  to  be  pulled  singly,  are  dried  with 
part  of  the  stalk  : these  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

334.  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
leaves,  but  more  quickly,  and  ^ with  more 'ittcntion.  As  they 
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must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  best  done  by  a slight  de- 
gree of  artificial  warmth  ; and  in  some  cases  they  should  be  put  . 
up  in  paper  bags.  When  tliey  lose  their  colour  and  smell,  they 
are  unfit  for  use. 

335.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unless  wdicn  otherwise  directed,  are  to 
be  gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  spontaneously.  The 
emulsive  and  farinaceo.us  seeds  are  to  be  dried  in  an  airy,  cool 
place ; the  mucilaginous  seeds  by  the  heat  of  a stove.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  seeds,  strung  upon 
thread,  and  dried  artificially,  by  exposing  them  repeatedly  to 
the  heat  of  a stove.  They  are  in  general  best  preserved  in  their 
natural  coverings,  although'  some,  as  the  colocynth,  are  peeled, 
and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preserved  fresh.  Many  seeds  and 
fruits  are  apt  to  spoil,  or  become  rancid;  and  as  they  are  then 
no  longer  fit  for  medical  use,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them 
should  be  collected  at  a time. 

336.  The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  substances  is  of  the 
greatest  inqiortancc.  It  is  often  directed  to  be  done  in  the  shade, 
and  slowly,  that  the  volatile  and  active  particles  may  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  too  great  heat : but  this  is  an  error;  for  they  always 
lose  infinitely  more  by  slow  than  by  quick  drying.  Wheii,  on 
account  of  tlie  colour,  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  insufficient,  tliey  should  be 
dried  by  an  artificial  warmth,  less  than  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  ex- 
posed to  a free  current  of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  and  friable, 
they  have  little  smell ; but  after  being  kept  some  time,  they  at- 
tract moisture  from  the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

337.  The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  substances  are 
kept,  should  not  impart  to  them  any  smell  or  taste  ; and  more 
certainly  to  avoid  tliis,  they  should  be  lined  with  paper.  Such 
as  are  volatile,  of  a delicate  texture,  or  subject  to  suffer  from 
insects,  must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses.  Fruits  and  oily 
seeds,  which  arc  apt  to  become  rancid,  must  be  kept  in  a cool’ 
and  drv,  but  by  no  means  in  a warm  or  moist  place. 

338. '  Oily  seeds,  odorous  plants,  and  those  containing  volatile 
principles,  should  be  collected  fresh  every  year  ; others,  whosp 
properties  are  more  permanent,  and  not  subject  to  decay,  will 

keep  for  several  years.  , • _ 

339.  Vegetables  collected  in  a moist  and  rainy  season,  are  in 

general  watery,  and  apt  to  spoil.  In  a dry  season,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  contain  more  oily  and  resinous  particles,  are  rnqf? 
active,  and  keep  much  better.  ^ 

mechanical  operations  of  pharmacy. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  bodies. 

b.  The  division  of  bodies  into  more  minute  particles. 
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c.  The  separation  of  their  integrant  park's  by  mechanical 
means. 

d.  Their  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac- 
tion. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


34-0.  The' quantities  of  substances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
operations  are  most  accurately  determined  by  the  process  called 
weighing.  For  this  purpose,  there  should  be  sets  of  beams  and 
scales  of  diflerent  sizes  •,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
double  set,  one  for  ordinary  use,  and  another  for  occasions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  necessary.  A good  beam  should  remain  in 
equilibrium  both  by  itself  and  when  the  scales  are  suspended,  one 
to-  cither  end  indifferently  ; and  it  should  turn  sensibly  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
Balances  should  be  defended  as  much  as  possible  from  acid  and 
other  corrosive  vapours,  and  should  not  be  overloaded,  or  left 
suspended  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  their  delicacy  is  thereby 
very  much  impaired. 

341.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconvenlencies.  In  this  country,  druggists 
and  grocers  sell  by  avoirdupois  weight  •,  and  the  apothecaries 
are  directed  to  sell  by  troy  weight,  although,  in  fact,  they  sel- 
dom use  the  troy  weight  for  more  than  two  drachms.  But  as 
the  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdupois,  and  the  ounce  and 
dtachm  greater,  numerous  and  culpable  errors  must  arise.  Com- 
parative tables  of  the  value  of  the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  new 
French  decimal  weights,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

342.  The  errors  arising  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  weights 
and  measures,  have  induced  the  Edinburgh  college  to  reject  the 
use  of  measures  entirely,  and  to  direct  that  the  quantity  of  every 
fluid,  as  well  as  solid,  .shall  be  determined  by  troy  weight ; but 
as  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  sanction  the  use  of  measures, 
and  as,  from  the  much  greater  facility  of  their  employment, 
apothecaries  will  always  -use  them,  tables  of  measures  are  also 
inserted  in  the  appendix. 

343.  For  measuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glass  measures  are 
always  to  be  preferred  : they  should  be  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  measure.  Elastic 
fluids  are  also  measured  in  glass  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and 
their  decimals. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 


344.  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a determinate  bulk  of 
any  body.  As  a standard  of  comparison,  distilled  water  has 
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been  assumed  as  unity.  The  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  ascer- 
tained, by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  witli  its 
weight  when  suspended  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  its  weight  in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weight 
in  air  and  its  weight  in  water,  is  its  specific  gravity.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  fluids  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  tlie 
weight  of  a solid  body,  such  as  a piece  of  crystal,  when  immers- 
ed in  distilled  water,  with  its  weight  when  immersed  in  the  fluid 
we  wish  to  examine  ; by  dividing  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  fluid 
by  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  water,  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  fluid  : or  a small  phial,  containing  a known  weight  of 
distilled  water,  may  be  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  and 
weighed,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  fluid  by  the  weight 
of  the  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  ascertained. 

Although  these  are  the  only  general  principles  by  w’hich  spe- 
cific gravities  are  ascertained,  yet  as  the  result  is  always  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the  time 
of  the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a work  of  great 
nicety,  various  ingenious  instruments  have  been  contrived  to  ren- 
der the  process  and  calculation  easy.  Of  all  these,  the  gravimeter 
of  Morveau  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

It  would  be  of  material  conse(|uence  to  science  and  the  arts, 
if  specific  gravities  were  always  indicated  by  the  numerical  term 
expressing  their  relation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water. 
This,  however,  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  The  excise  in  this 
country  collect  the  duties  paid  by  spiritous  liquors,  by  estimat- 
ing the  proportion  which  they  contain  of  a standard  spirit,  about 
0.933  in  specific  gravity,  which  they  call  hydrometer  proof  ; and 
they  express  the  relation  which  spirits  of  a different  strength 
have  to  the  standard  spirit,  by  saying  that  they  are  above  or  un- 
der hydrometer  proof.  Thus,  one  to  six,  or  one  in  seven  below 
hydrometer  proof,  means,  that  it  is  equal  in  strength  to, a mix- 
ture of  six  parts  of  proof  spirit  with  one  of  water. 

' The  only  other  mode  of  expressing  specific  gravities,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  notice,  is  that  of  Baume’s  areometer,  as  it  is 
often  used  in  the  writings  of  the  French  chemists,  and  is  little 
understood  in  this  country.  For  substances  heavier  than  water  , 
he  assumes  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  as  zero,  and 
graduates  the  stem  of  his  instrument  downwards,  each  degree 
^ing  supposed  by  him  to  express  the  number  of  parts  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  contained  in  a given  solution  ; which,  however,  is 
not  at  all  the  case.  For  substances  lighter  than  water  the  tube 
is  graduated  upward,  and  this  zero  is  afforded  by  a solution  of 
1 of  salt  in  9 water,  lii  the  appembx,  tables  are  given  of  the 
specific  gravities,  corresponding  with  all  the  degrees  of  both  of 
tircse  areometers,  from  Nicolson’s  .lournal. 
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MECHANICAL  DIVISION. 

345.  By  mechanical  division,  substances  are  reduced  to  a form 
better  adapted  for  medical  purposes  ; and  by  the  increase  of  their 
surface,  tlieir  action  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

346.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruising,  gi'inding,  grating, 
rasping,  filing,  pulverization,  trituration,  and  granulation,  by 
means  of  machinery  or  of  proper  instruments. 

347.  Pulverization  is  the  first  of  these  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apotliecary’s  shop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  pestles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  should 
be  concave ; and  their  sides  should  neither  be  so  inclined  as  not 
to  allow  the  substances  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  be- 
tween each  stroke  of  the  pestle,  nor  so  perpendicular  as  to  col- 
lect it  too  much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  ma- 
teri.ils  of  whicli  die  pestles  and  mortars  are  formed,  should  re- 
sist both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  the  substances 
for  whicli  they  are  used.  'Wood,  iron,  marble,  siliceous  stones, 
porcelain,  and  glass,  are  all  employed  ; but  copper,  and  metals 
contciining  copper,  are  to  be  avoided. 

348.  'I'hey  should  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the 
fiiie.st  and  lightest  parts  from  escaping,  and  to  defend  the  ope- 
rator from  the  efiects  of  disagreeable  or  noxious  substances. 
But  these  ends  are  more  completely  attained,  by  tying  a piece 
of  pliable  leather  round  the  pestle,  and  round  the  mouth  of  the 
mortar.  It  must  be  closely  applied,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so 
large,  as  to  permit  the  free  motion  of  the  pestle. 

34y,  ln*sonrc  instances,  it  will  be  even  necessary  for  the  ope- 
rator to  cover  his  mouth  and  nostrils  with  a wet  clotli,  and  to 
stand  with  his  back  to  a current  of  air,  that  the  very  acrid  par- 
ticles which  arise  may  be  carried  from  him. 

350.  The  addition  of  a little  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  or  of  a 
few  alraonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  substances,  will  prevent  their 
flying  olF.  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce  rancidity,  and  pow- 
ders are  always  injured,  by  the  drying  which  is  necessary  when 
they  have  been  moistened  Water  must  never  be  added  to  sub- 
stances which  absorb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohesive  by  it. 

351.  Too  great  a quantity  of  any  substance  must  never  be 
put  into  the  mortar  at  a time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  ope- 
ration. 

35^.  All  vegetable  substances  must  be  previously  dried.  Re- 
sins and  gummy  resins,  which  become  soft  in  summer,  must  be 
powdered  in  very  cold  weather,  and  must  be  beaten  gently,  or 
they  will  be  converted  into  a paste,  instead  of  being'^powdered. 
Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  &c.  should  be  previously 
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cut,  split,  chipped,  or  rasped.  Fibrous  woods  and  roots  should 
be  finely  shaved  after  their  bark  is  removed,  for  otherwise,  their 
powders  will  be  full  of  hair-like  filaments,  which  can  scarcely 
be  separated.  Some  substances  will  even  require  to  be  moist- 
ened with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  of  starch,  and  then  dried 
before  they  can  be  pow'dered.  Camphor  may  be  conveniently 
powdered  hy  the  addition  of  a little  spirit- of  wine,  or  almond 
ail.  The  emulsive  seeds  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  unless 
some  dry  powder  be  added  to  them.  To  aromatic  oily  sub- 
stances, sugar  is  the  best  addition. 

3.53.  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  befen  previously 
separated,  the  operation  must  be  continued  and  repeated  upon 
vegetable  substances,  till  no  residuum  is  left.  The  powders  ob- 
tained at  dificrent  times  must  then  be  intimately  mixed  together, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a state  of  perfect  uniformity. 

354'.  Very  hard  stony  substances  must  be  repeatedly  heated 
to  a red  heat,  and  then  suddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until 
they  become  sufficiently  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powder- 
ed hot  in  a heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by 
alloying  them  with  a little  mercury. 

3.55.  'Tritm-aticn  is  intended  for  the  still  more  minute  division 
of  bodies.  It  is  performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glass,  agate,  or 
other  hard  materials,  by  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  pestle  ; 
or  on  a levigating  stone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by 
means  of  a muller  of  the  same  substance.  On  large  quantities 
It  is  performed  by  rollers  of  hard  stone,  turning  horizontally  upon 
each  other,  or  by  one  Vertical  roller  turning  on  a flat  stone. 

356.  Levigation  differs  from  trituration  only  in  the  addition  of 
water  or  spirit  of  wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  mass  into  a kind  of  paste,  which  is  rubbed  until 
it  be  of  sufficient  smoothness  or  fineness.  Earths,  and  some 
metallic  substances,  arc  levigated. 

357.  The  substances  subjected  to  this  operation  are  generally 
previously  powdered  or  ground. 

358.  Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  division  of 
some  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  stirring  the  melted 
metal  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  pouring  it  into  w'a- 
ter,  and  stirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into 
a covered  box,  previously  well  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  fffiaking 
it  until  the  metal  cools,  w-hen  the  rolling  motion  will  be  con- 
verteil  into  a rattling  one.  The  adhering  chalk  is  tlicn  to  be 
washed  away. 

mechanical  separation. 

359.  Sifting.  From  dry  substances,  wffiich  are  reduced  to  the 
due  degree  of  mintitencss,  the  coarser  particles  are  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  by  sieves  of  iron  wire,  hair-cloth,  or  gauze,  or  by  being 
dusted  through  bags  of  linen.  For  very  light  and  valuable  pow- 
ders, or  acrid  substances,  compound  sieves,  having  a close  lid 
and  receiver,  must  be  used.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  , 
sufficient  fineness  to  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  sieve, 
may  be  again  powdered. 

360.  E/utriation  is  confined  to  mineral  substances,  on  which 
water  has  no  action.  It'  is  performed  for  separating  them  from 
foreign  particles  and  impurities,  of  a different  specific  gravity, 
in  which  case  they  are  said  to  be  washed  ; or  for  separating  the 
impalpable  powders,  obtained  by  trituration  and  Icvigation  from 
the  coarser  particles.  This  process  depends  upon  the  property 
that  very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  some  time 
suspended  in  water ; and  is  performed  by  diffusing  the  powder 
or  paste  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  M^ater,  letting 
it  stand  a sufficient  time,  until  the  coarser  particles  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  particles  are  suspended.  Fresh  water  may  be  poured  on 
the  residuum,  and  the  operation  repeated  ; or  the  coarser  parti- 
cles, which  fall  to  the  bottom,  may  be  previously  levigated  a 
second  time. 

361.  Decantation.  The  fine  powder  which  is  washed  over 
with  the  water,  is  separated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  subside 
completely,  and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully, 
or  by  drawing  it  off  by  a syringe  or  syphon.  Thlese  processes 
are  very  frequently  made  use  of  for  separating  fluids  from  solids, 
which  are  specifically  heavier,  especially  when  the  quantity  is 
very  large,  or  the  solid  so  subtile  as  to  pass  through  the  pores 
of  most  substances  employed  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  so  acrid 
as  to  corrode  them. 

362.  Filtration.  For  the  same  purpose  of  separating  fluids 
from  solids,  straining  and  filtration  are  often  used.  These  dif- 
fer only  in  degree,  and  are'  employed  when  the  powder  either 

. does  not  subside  at  all,  or  too  slowly  and  imperfectly  for  decan- 
tation. 

363.  The  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  must  in  no  instance  be  acted  upon  by  the  substances 
for  which  they  are  employed.  Fats,  resins,  wax,  and  oils,  are 
strained  through  hemp  or  flax,  spread  evenly  over  a piece  of 
wire-cloth  or  net  stretched  in  a frame.  For  saccharine  and  mu- 
cilaginous liquors,  fine  flannel  may  be  used ; for  some  saline  so- 
lutions, linen.  Where  these  are  not  fine  enough,  unsized  paper 
is  employed,  but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  burst  by  hot  watery  li- 
quors. Very  acrid  liquors,  such  as  acids,  are  filtered  by 
means  of  a glass  funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a few  of 
the  larger  pieces  being  put  in  the  neck,  smaller  pieces  over 
these,  and  the  fine  powder  placed  over  all.  The  porosity  of 
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this  last  filter  retains  much  of  the  liquor ; but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  gently  pouring  on  it  as  much  distilled  water ; the  li- 
quor will  then  pass  through,  and  the  water  will  be  retained  in 
its  place. 

364-.  Water  may  be  filtrated  in  large  quantities  through  basins 
of  porous  stone,  or  artificial  basins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine 
day  and  coarse  sand.  In  large  quantities  it  may  be  easily  pu- 
rified per  asccTuuniy  the  purified  liquor  and  impurities  thus 
taking  opposite  directions.  The  simplest  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  a barrel,  divided  perpendicularly,  by  a board  perforat- 
ed with  a row  of  holes  along  the  lower  edge.  Into  each  side, 
as  much  well  washed  sand  is  put  as  will  cover  these  holes  an 
inch  or  two,  over  which  must  be  placed  a layer  of  pebbles  to 
keep  it  steady.  The  apparatus  is  now  fit  for  use.  Water  pour- 
ed into  the  one  half  will  sink  through  the  sand  in  that  side,  pass 
through  the  holes  in  the  division  to  the  other,  and  rise  tlirough 
the  sand  in  the  other  half,  and  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  by 
a stop-cock.  « 

365.  The  size  of  the  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter to  be  strained.  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed 
into  a conical  bag,  and  suspended  from  a hoop  or  frame  ; the 
paper  is  either  spread  on  the  inside  of  these  bags,  or  folded  into 
a conical  form,  and  suspended  by  a funnel.  It  is  of  advantage 
to  introduce  glass  rods  or  quills  between  the  paper  and  funnel, 
to  prevent  them  from  adhering  too  closely. 

366.  What  passes  first  is  seldom  fine  enough,  and  must  be 
_poured  back  again,  until  by  thc_swc)ling  of  the  fibres  of  the  fil- 
ter, or  filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  limpidity.  The  filter  is  sometimes  covered  with  char- 
coal powder,  which  is  a useful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep- 
coloured  liquors.  The  filtration  of  some  viscid  substances  is 
much  assisted  by  heat. 

367.  Expression  is  a species  of  filtration,  assisted  by  mechani- 
cal force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  the  unctuous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  perform- 
ed by  means  of  a screw  press,  with  plates  of  wood,  iron,  or  tin. 
The  subject  of  the  operation' is  previously  beaten,  ground,  or 
bruised.  It  is  then  inclosed  in  a bag,  which  must  not  be  too 
much  filled,  and  introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  press. 
The  bags  should  be  of  hair-cloth,  ox  canvas  inclosed  in  hair- 
cloth. Hempen  and  wollen  bags  are  apt  to  give,  vegetable  juices 
a disagreeable  taste.  The  pressure  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and 
increased  gradually. 

368.  Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  should  be  perfectly 
fresh,  and  freed  from  all  Impurities.  In  general  they  should 
be  expressed  as  soon  as  they  are  bruised,  for  it  disposes  them  to 
ferment;  but  subacid  fruits  give  a larger  quantity  of  juice,  and 
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of  finer  quality,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  some  days  in  a 
wooden  or  earthen  vessel  after  they  are  bruised.  To  some  vege- 
tables which  are  not  juicy  enough,  the  addition  of  a little  water 
is  necessary.  Lemons  and  oranges  must  be  peeled,  as  their 
skins  contain  a great  deal  of  essential  oil,  which  would  mix  with 
the  juice.  The  oil  itself  may  be  obtained  separately,  by  expres- 
sion with  the  fingers  on  a plate  of  glass. 

369.  For  unctuous  seeds  iron  plates  are  used ; and  it  is  cus* 
tomary  not  only  to  heat  the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruised  seeds 
in  a kettle  over  the  fire,  after  tliey  have  been  sprinkled  with 
water,  as  by  these  means  the  product  is  increased,  and  the  oil 
obtained  is  more  limpid.  But  as  the  oils  obtained  in  this  way 
are  more  disposed  to  rancidity,  this  process  should  either  be  laid 
aside  altogether,  or  changed  to  exposing  the  bruised  seeds,  in- 
closed in  a bag,  to  the  steam  of  hot  water. 

370.  Despumation  is  generally  practised  on  thick  and  clammy 
liquors,  which  contain  much  slimy  and  other  impurities,  not 
easily' sep^ble  by  filtration.  The  scum  is  made  to  arise,  either 
by  simpl  *ieating  the  liquor,  or  by  clarifying  it,  which  last  is 
done  by  mixing  with  the  liquor,  when  cold,  white  of  egg  well 
beaten  with  a little  water,  which  on  being  heated  coagulates, 
and  rises  ^:o  tire  surface,  carrying  with  it  all  the  impurities.  The 
liquor  may  now  be  filtered  with  ease,  or  may  be  skimmed  with 
a perforated  ladle.  Spirituous  liquors  are  clarified,  without  the 
assistance  of  heat,  by  means  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  or 
any  albuminous  fluid,  as  milk,  which  coagulates  with  the  action 
of  alcohol.  Some  expressed  juices,  as  those  of  all  the  antiscor- 
butic plants,  are  instantly  clarified  by  the  addition  of  any  vege- 
table acid,  as  the  juice  of  bitter  oranges. 

371.  Fluids  can  only  be  separated  from  each  otlrer,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  specific 
gravity.  The  separation  may  be  effected  by  skimming  off  the 
lighter  fluid  with  a silver  or  glass  spoon ; or  by  drawing  it  off 
by  a syringe  or  syphon  ; or  by  means  of  a glass  separatory, 
which  is  an>  instrument  having  a projecting  tube,  terminating  in 
a very  slendSr  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is 
permitted  to  run ; or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attraction  of  a 
spongy  woollen  thread  •,  for  no  fluid  will  enter  a substance  whose 
pores  are  filled  by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attraction;  and, 
lastly,  upon  tlie  same  principle,  by  means  of  a filter  of  unsized 
paper,  previously  soaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way 
readily  passes  thrbugh  it,  while  the  other  remains  behind. 

37^.  Mechanical  mixture  is  performed  by  agitation,  tritura- 
tion, or  kneading ; but  these  will  be  best  considered  in  treating 
of  the  forms  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited. 
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373.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  instruments  employed 
in  performing  them.  They  may  be  divided  into 

a.  The  vessels  in  which  the  effects  are  performed ; 

b.  The  means  of  producing  heat,  or  fuel ; and 

c.  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating  the  heat ; or 

lamps  and  furnaces. 


VESSELS. 

374.  The  vessels,  according  to  the  purposes  fdT  which  they 
are  intended,  vary 

a.  In  form ; and 

b.  In  materials. 

375.  The  different  forms  will  be  best  described  wlf^n  treating 
of  the  particular  operations. 

376.  No  substance  possesses  properties  which  render  it  pro- 
per to  be  employed  as  a material  in  every  instance.-  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  select  those  substances  which  possess  the 
properties  more  especially  required  in  the  particular  operations 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

377.  The  properties  most  generally  required,  are 

The  power  of  resisting  chemical  agents  j ^ . 

b.  Transparency  j ^ ^ ,r 

r.  Compactness; 

d.  Strength ; 

e.  Fixity  and  infuslbillty ; 

f.  And  the  power  of  bearing  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 

ture without  breaking.  9. 

378.  The  metals  in  general  possess  the  four  la^Oroperties  in 
considerable  perfection,  but  they  are  ail  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  apt  to  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents,  and  the  use  of 
the  latter  is  often  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  These 
objection's  are  in  some  rneasure,  but  not  entirely,  removed  by  tin- 
ning them.  Tin  and  lead  are  too  fusible.  Platinum,  gold,  and 
silver,  resist  most  of ' the  chemical  agents,  b^  their  expence  is 
an  insurmountafile  objection  to  their  general  use. 

379.  Good  earthen  ware  resists  tlie  greatest  intensity  of  heat, 
but  is  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties.  The  basis  of  all  kinds 
of  earthen  ware  is  clay,  which  possesses  the  valuable  quality  of 
being  very  plastic  when  wrought  with  water,  and  of  becoming 
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extremely  hard  when  burnt  with  an  intense  heat.  But  it  con- 
tracts so  much  by  heat,  that  it  is  extremely  apt  to  crack  and 
split,  on  being  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ; it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  add  some  substance  which  may  counter- 
act this  property.  Siliceous  sand,  clay  reduced  to  powder,  and 
theii,' burnt  with  a very  intense  heat,  and  plumbago,  are  occa- 
sionally used.  These  additions,  however,  are  attended  with 
other  inconveniencies ; plumbago,  especially,  is  liable  to  combus- 
tion, and  sand  diminishas  the  compactness,  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  glaze  most  kinds  of  earthen  ware;  but  when  glazed, 
they  are  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  vessels  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Wedgworth  are  the  best  of  this  description, 
except  those  of  porcelain,  which  are  too  expensive. 

380.  Glass  possesses  tlie  tl;g:ee  first  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  may  be  heated  red-hbt  without  melting.  Its  great- 
est inconvenience  is  its  disposition  to  crack,  or  break  in  pieces, 

• when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  is  occasioned  by  its 
.unequal  expansion  or  contraction,  glass  vessels  should  be  made 
very  thin,  and  of  a round  form.  They  should  also  be  well  an- 
^nealed,  that  is,  cooled  very  slowly,  when  blown,  by  placing  them 
immediately  in  a heated  oven,  while  they  are  yet  in  a soft  state. 
When  ill  annealed,  or  cooled  suddenly,  glass  is  apt  to  fly  in 
pieces  on  tlie  slightest  change  of  temperature,  or  touch  of^a 
sharp  point.  We  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  imperfec- 
tion ; for  by  means  of  a red-hot  wire,  glass  vessels  may  be  cut 
mito  any^  shape.  When  tlrere  is  not  a crack  already  in  the  glass, 
the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near  the  edge,  a crack  is  formed, 
which  is  afterwards  easily  led  in  any  direction. 

381.  Re.rumur’s  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  is  glass,  which 
■ by  surrounding  it  withiiot  sand,  is  made  to  cool  so  slowly,  that 

it  assumes  a crystalline  texture,  which  destroys  its  transparency, 
^but  imparts  to  it  every  other  quality  wished  for  in  chemical  ves- 
sels. The  coarser  kinds  of  glass  are  commonly  used  in  making 
it;  but  as  there  is  no  manufacture  of  this  valuable  substance, 
its  employment  instill  very  limited. 


LUTES. 

382.  'Lutes  alsQ  form  a necessary  part  of  chemical  apparatus. 
They  are  compositions  of  various  substances,  intended 

a-  To  close  the  joinings  of  vessels; 

b.  To  coat^lass  vessels  ; % 

c.  To  line  furnaces. 

383.  Lutes  of  the  first  description  are  commonly  employed  to 
confine  elastic  vapours.  They  should  therefore  possess  the  fol- 
lowing properties ; 
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a.  Viscidity,  plasticity,  and  compactness. 

b.  The  power  of  resisting  acrid  vapours, 

c.  The  power  of  resisting  certain  degrees  of  heat. 

384.  The  viscidity  of  lutes  depends  on  the  presence  either  of 


a.  Unctuous  or  resinous  substances  ; 
i.  Mucilaginous  substances ; or 
c.  Clay  or  lime. 


385.  Lutes  of  the  first  kind  (383,  a)  possess  the  two  first 
class  of  properties  in  an  eminent  degree  ; but  they  are  in  gene- 
ral so  fusible,  that  tliey  cannot  be  employed  when  they  are  ex- 
posed even  to  very  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  they  will  not  ad- 
here to  any  substance  that  is  at  all  moist.  Examples. 

a.  Eight  parts  of  yellow  wax,  melted  with  one  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  resinous 
substances,  according  to  the  degree  of  pliability  and 
consistence  required,  Lavoisier’s  lute, 

h.  Four  parts  of  wax,  melted  with  two  of  varnish  and  one 
of  olive  oil  Saussuro’s  lute. 

e.  Three  parts  of  powdered  clay,  worked  up  Into  a paste, 

witli  one  of  drying  oil,  or,  wh  it  is  better,  amber  var- 
nish. The  drying  oil  is  prepared  by  boiling  22.5  parts 
of  iitliarge  in  lt>  of  linseed  oil  until  it  be  dissolved. 
Fat  lute.  • 

d.  .Chalk  and  oil,  or  glazier’s  putty.  Is  well  fitted  for  luting 
tubes  permanently  into  glass  vessels,  for  it  becomes  s© 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  easily  removed. 

c.  Ejqual  parts  of  litharge,  quicklime,  and  powdered  clay, 
worked  into  a paste  with  oil  varnish,  is  sometimes 
applied  over  the  cracks  in  glass  vessels,  so  as  to  fit 
tliem  for  some  purposes. 

f.  Melted  pitch  and  brick  dust. 


386.  Mucilaginous  substances  (384,  b)  such  as  flour,  starch, 
gum,  and  glue,  mixed  with  water,  are  sufficiently  adhesive,  are 
dried  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  are  etftily  removed  after 
the  operation,  by  moistening  them  with  water  ; but  a high  tem- 
perature destroys  them,  and  they  do  not  resist  corrosive  va- 
pours, The  addition  of  an  insoluble  powder  is  often  necessary, 
to  give  them  a sufficient  degree  of  consistency. ^Examples. 


a.  Slips  of  bladder,  softened  in  water,  and  applied  with 
the  inside  next  the  vessels.  They  arc  apt,  however, 
from  their  great  contraction  in  drying,  to  break  weak 
vessels. 
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h.  One  part  of  gum  arabic  with  six  or  eight  of  chalk,  form- 
ed into  a paste  with  water. 

c.  Flour  worked  into  a paste  with  powdered  clay  or  chalk. 

d.  Almond  or  linseed  meal  formed  into  a paste  with  muci- 

lage or  water.  . 

e.  Quicklime  in  fine  powder,  hast'iy  mixed  w\<’h  white  of 

egg,  and  instantly  'applied,  sets  very  quickly,  but  be- 
comes so  hard  that  it  can  scarcely  be  removed. 

f.  Slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  glue,  does  not  set  so 

quickly  as  the  for.mer. 

g.  The  cracks  of  glass  vessels  may  be  cemented  by  daubing 

them  and  a suitable  piece  of  linen  over  witlr  white  of 
egg,  strewing  both  over  with  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, and  instantly  applying  the  linen  closely  and 
evenly. 

» 

387.  Earthy  lutes  (383,  c)  resist  very  high  temperatures,  but 
tliey  become  so  hard  that  they  can  scarcely  be  removed,  and 
often  harden  so  quickly  after  they  are  mixed  up,  that  they  must 
be  applied  immediately.  Examples. 

a.  Quicklime  well  incorporated  with  a sixth  part  of  muri- 
ate of  soda. 

Burnt  gypsum,  made  up  with  water. 

r.  One  ounce  of  borax  dissolved  in  a pound  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  clay. 
Mr.  Watt’s  fire-lute. 

d.  One  part  of  clay  with  four  of  sand,  formed  into  a paste 
with  water.  This  is  also  used  for  coating  glass  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  render  them  stronger,  and  capable  of 
resisting  intense  heat.  It  is  then  made  into  a very  thin 
mass,  and  applied  in  successive  layers,  taking  care  that 
' each  coat  be  perfectly  dry  before  anotlier  be  laid  on. 

388.  The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  furnaces. 

389.  The  junctu^'es  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each 
other,  should  previo  .sly  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  intro- 
•ducing  between  th»  at,  when  necessary  short  pieces  of  wood  or 
cork,  or,  if  the^isproporlion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a, cork 
fitted  to  the  one  vessel,  having  a circular  iiolc  bored  through  it, 
through  which  (he  neck  of  the  otiier  vooSel  or  tube  may  pass. 

3D0.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  luo.*  is  either  applied  very 
tlun,  by  spreading  it  on  slips  of  linen  or  paper,  and  securing  it 
with  thread  •,  or  if  it  is  a paste  lute,  it  is  f armed  into  small  cy- 
linders, which  are  successively  applied  to  the  junctures,  taking 
care  tliat  each  piece  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfectly  closr 
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in^every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  se- 
cured by  slips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

391.  In  many  cases,  to  permit  the  escape  of  elastic  vapours, 
a small  hole  is  made  through  the  lute  with  a pin,  or  the  lute  is 
perforated  by  a sniall  quill,  fitted  with  a stopper. 

* HEAT  AND  FUEL. 

392.  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  most  extensive  utility  in 
the  chemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  means  of  employing  it  in  the  most 
ecoDomic'l  and  efficient  manner. 

393.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  used  in  the  drying  of  many  ve- 
getable substances  •,  and  the  only  attentions  necessary,  are  to  ex- 
pose as  large  a surface  as  possible,  and  to  turn  them  frequently, 
that  every  part  may  be  dried  alike.  They  are  alsp  sometimes 
used  for  promoting  spontaneous  evaporation. 

39  L Combustion  is  a much  more  powerful  and  certain  source 
of  heat.  Alcohol,  oil,  tallow,  wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and 
coke,  arc  all  occasionally  employed. 

395.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  can  only  be  burnt  on 
porous  wicks,  which  draw  up  a portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  vola- 
tilized and  inflamed.  Fluid  inflammables  are  therefore  burnt  in 
lamps  of  various  constructions.  But  although  commonly  used 
to  produce  light,  they  afford  a uniform,  but  not  high  tempera- 
ture. This  may  however  be  increased,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  wicks.  Alcohol  produces  a keatly  heat,  no 
soot,  and,  if  strong,  leaves  no  residuum.  Oil  gives  a higher 
temperature,  but  on  a common  wick  produces  much  smoke  and 
soot.  TheSe  ai*e  diminished,  and  the  light  and  heat  increased, 
by  making  the  surface  of  the  flame  bear  a large  proportion  to 
the  centre  ; which  is  best  done  by  a cylindrical  Wick,  so  contrived 
that  the  air  has  free  access  both  to  the  outside  and’  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  as  in  Argand’s  lamp,  invented  by  Mr.  Boulton  of  Bir- 
mingham. In  this  %vay,  oil  may  be  made  to  produce  a consider- 
able temperature,  of  great  uniformity, -and  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  smoke.’ 

396.  Wick?  have  the  inconvenience  of  being  charred  by  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  becoming  so’ 
clogged  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  rising  in  them.  They  must 
then  be  trimmed  ; but  this  is  seldomer  necessary  with  alcohol  and 
fine  oils  than  with  the  coarser  oils.  Lamps  are  also  improved  by 
adding  a chininey  to  them.  It  must  admit  the  free  access  of  air 
to  the  flame,  and  then  it  increases  the  current,  confines  the  heat, 
and  steadies  the  flame.  The  intensity  of  the  temperature  of 
flame  may  be  greatly  increased  by  forcing  a small  current  of 
hot  air  through  it,  as  by  the  blowpipe. 
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897.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  solid  combustibles, 
are  burnt  in  grates  and  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of 
kindling  readily,  but  affords  a very  unsteady  temperature,  is  in- 
convenient from  its  flame,  smoke,  and  soot,  and  requires  much 
attention.  The  heavy  and  dense  woods  give  the  greatest  heat, 
burn  longest,  and  leave  a dense  charcoal. 

898.  Dry  turKgives  a steady  heat,  and  does  not  require  so 
much  attention  as  wood  ; but  it  consumes  fast,  its  smoke  is  co- 
pious and  penetrating,  and  the  empyreumatic  smell  which  it 
imparts  to  every  thing  it  comes  in  contact  with,  adheres  to  them 
with  great  obstinacy.  The  heavy  turf  of  marshes  is  preferable 
to  the  light  superficial  turf. 

■399.  Coal  is  the  fuel  most  commonly  used  in  this  country. 
Its  heat  is  considerable,  and  sufficiently  permanent,  but  it  pro- 
duces much  flame  and  smoke. 

400.  Charcoal,  especially  of  the  dense  woods,  is  a very  con- 
venient and  excellent  fuel.  It  burns  without  flame  or  smoke, 
and  gives  a strong,  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may 
be  easily  regulated,  especially  when  it  is  not  in  too  large  pieces, 
and  is  a little  damp.  But  it  is  costly,  and  burns  quickly. 

401.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  possesses  similar  properties  witli 
charcoal ; it  is  less  easily  kindled,  but  is  capable  of  producing  a 
higher  temperature,  and  burns  more  slowly. 

402.  When  an  open  grate  is  used  for  chemical  purposes,  it 
should  be  provided  with  cranes-  to  support  the  vessels,  that  they 
pray  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  tlie  fuel. 


FURNACES. 

403.  In  all  furnaces,  the  principal  objects  are,  to  produce  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat,  with  little  consumption  of  fuel,  and  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat. 

404.  An  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  form- 
ing the  sides  of  the  furnace  of  very  imperfect  conductors  of 
caloric,  and  by  constructing  it  so  that  the  subject  operated  on 
may  be  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire. 

405.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  air 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity 
of  air  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  tlve  size  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  enters,  and  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  increased  by 
mechanical  means,  as  by  bellows,  or  by  increasing  the  height 
and  width  of  the  chimney. 

406.  The  size  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  are  various,  according  to  tire  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

407.  The  essential  parts  of  a furnace  are, 
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a-  A body  for  the  fuel  to  burn  in  j 

h,  A grate  for  it  to  burn  upon ; 

c.  An  ash-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  ashes ; 

d.  A chimney  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  vapours. 

408.  The  asJi-pit  should  be  perfectly  close,  except  the  door, 
which  should  be  furnished  with  a register-plate,  to  regulate  die 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

409.  The  bars  of  the  grate  should  be  triangular,  and  placed 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwards,  and  not  above  half  an  inch 
distant.  The  grate  should  be  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  body. 

410.  The  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  elliptical,  with  apertures 
for  introducing  the  fuel  and  the  subjects  of  the  operation,  and 
for  conveying  away  the  smoke  and  vapours. 

411.  When  the  combustion  is  supported  by  the  current  of  air 
naturally  excited  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  it  is  called  a wind- 
furnace  i when  it  is  accelerated  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a blast-furnace  ; and  when  the  body 
of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a dome,  which  terminates  in  the 
chimney,  it  constitutes  a reverberatory  furnace. 

412.  Furnaces  are  either  fixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port- 
able, and  fabricated  of  plate-iron.  When  of  iron,  they  must  be 
lined  with  some  badly' conducting  and  refractory  substance,  both 
♦o  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  against 
the  action  of  the  fire.  A mixture  of  scales  of  iron  and  powdered 
tiles,  worked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  recommend- 
ed j and  Professor  Hagen  says,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  split  and 
Crack  when  exposed  at  once  to  a violent  heat,  than  when  dried 
gradually,  according  to  the  common  directions.  Dr.  Black  em- 
ployed two  different  coatings.  Next  to  the  iron,  he  applied 
a composition  of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  charcoal,  and  one  of 
fine  clay,  first  mixed  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  and  then 
worked  up  with  as  much  water  as  permitted  the  mass  to  be 
formed  into  balls,  which  were  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace, 
and  beat  very  firm  and  compact  with  the  face  of  a broad. ham- 
mer, to  the  thickness  of  about  one  inch  and  a half,  in  general, 
but  so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  form  to  the  cavity.  Oyer  this,  an- 
other lute,  composed  of  six  or  seven  parts  of  sand,  and  one  of  clay, 
w^as  applied,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  thickness  of  about 
half  an  inch.  These  lutes  must  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry  before  the  furnace  is  heated,  which  should  at  first  be  done 
gradually.  They  may  also  be  lined  with  fire-bricks  of  a proper 
form,  accurately  fitted  and  well  cemented  together  before  the 
top-plate  is  screwed  on. 

413.  The  general  fault  of  furnaces  is,  that  they  admit  so 
much  air,  as  to  prevent  us  from  regulating  the  temperature. 
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which  either  becomes  too  violent  and  unmanageable,  or  when 
more  cold  air  is  admitted  than  what  is  necessary  for  supporting 
the  combustion,  the  heat  is  carried  oflF,  and  die  temperature  can- 
not be  faised  sufficiently.  The  superior  merit  of  Dr.  Black’s 
furnace  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  die  admission  of  air 
is  regulated ; and  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  improve  it, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its  apertures,  have  in  reality  injured 
it. 

414'.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  vessels  employed  in  chemical' 
©pcrations, 

a.  Directly,  as  in  the  open  fire  and  reverberatory  furnace  j 

h.  Or  through  the  medium  of  sand  ; the  sand  bath  ; 

c.  Of  water ; the  water  bath  ; 

d.  Of  steam  ; the  vapour  bath  ; 

e.  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

CHEMICAL  OPERATIOKS. 

415.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  decomposition  does  not 
also  occur.  For  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall  consider  them  as 
principally  Intended  to  produce, 

a.  Change  in  die  form  of  aggregation  j 

b.  Combination ; 

c.  Decomposition. 

416.  The  form  of  aggregation  may  be  altered  by, 

a.  Fusion ; 

b.  Vaporization  i 

c.  Condensation ; 

d.  Congeladon ; ^ 

e.  Coagulation. 

417.  Liquefaction  Is  commonly  employed  to  express  the  melt- 
ing of  substances,  as  tallow,  wax,  resin,  See.  which  pass  through 
intermediate  states  of  softness  before  they  become  fluid.  Fusion 
is  die  melting  of  substances  which  pass  immediately  from  the  so- 
lid to  the  fluid  state,  as  the  salts  and  metals,  except  iron  and 
platinum. 

418.  Fusion  is  the  conversion  of  a solid  into  a liquid  by  the 
sole  agency  of  caloric.  Substances  differ  very  much  in  the  de- 
grees of  their  fusibility ; some,  as  water  and  mercury,  existing 
as  fluids  in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere ; while 
others,  as  the  pure  earths,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can 
produce. 

419.  When  a substance  acquires  by  fusion  a degree  of  trans-' 
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parency,  a dense  uniform  texture,  and  great  brittleness,  and  ex- 
hibits a conchoidal  fracture,  with  a specular  surface,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fragments  very  sharp,  it  is  said  to  be  vitrified. 

420.  In  general,  simple  substances  arc  less  fusible  than  com- 
pounds ; thus  the  simple  earths  cannot  be  melted  singly,  but 
when  mixed,  are  easily  fused.  The  additions  which  are  some- 
times made  to  refractory  substances  to  promote  their  fusion,  are 
termed  Jinxes. 

421.  These  fluxes  are  generally  saline  bodies. 

ti.  rhe  alkalies,  potass,  and  soda,  promote  powerfully  the  fu- 
sion of  siliceous  stones  j but  they  are  only  used  for  accurate 
experiments.  The  vjhite  fiux  is  a mixture  of  a little  potass' 
with  carbonate  of  potassj  and  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potass  and  super-tartrate 
of  potass.  \Vh(?h  an  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  re- 
duced, the  black  flux  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  super-tartrate  of  potass, 
•and  one  of  nitrate  of  potass.  It  differs  from  the  former 
only  in  containing  a little  charcoal.  Soap  promotes  fusion 
by  being'  converted  by  the  fire  into  carbonate  of  soda  and 
charcoal. 

h.  Aluminous  stones  have  their  fusion  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  sub-borate  of  soda. 

c.  Muriate  of  soda,  the  mixed  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia, and  other  salts,  are  also  occasionally  employed. 

% 

f 

422.  An  open  fire  is  sufficient  to  melt  some  substances  ; others 
require  the  heat  of  a furnace. 

423.  The  vessels  in  which  fusion  is  performed,  must  resist  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  operation.  In  some  instances,  an  iron  or 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  used  ; but  most  commonly  crucibles 
are  employed.  Crucibles  are  of  various  sizes.  The  large  cruci- 
bles are  generally  conical,  with  a small  spout  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out;  the  small  ones  are  truncated  triangular  pyra- 
mids, and  are  commonly  sold  in' nests. 

424.  The  Hessian  crucibles  are  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  . 
and  when  good,  will  support  an  intense  heat  for  many  hours, 
without  softening  or  melting  j but  they  are  disposed  to  crack 
when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
on  many  occasions  avoided,  by  using  a double  crucible,  and  fill- 
ing  up  the  interstice  with' sand,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with 

a lute  of  clay  and  sand;  by  which  means  the  heat  is  transmitted 
more  gradually  and  equally.  Those  which  give  a clear  sound 
w'hen  struck,  and  are  of  an  uniform  thickness,  and  have  a reddish 
brown  colour,  without  black  spots,  are  reckoned  the  best. 

425.  Wedgwood’s  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  mixed  with 
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baked  clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  every  respect  superior  to 
the  Hessian,  but  they  are  very  expensive. 

426.  The  black  lead  crucibles,  formed  of  clay  and  plumbago, 
are  very  durable,  resist  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  hnd  may 
be  repeatedly  used  ; but  they  ^are  destroyed  when  saline  substan- 
ces are  melted,  in  them,  and  suffer  combustion  when  exposed 
red-hot  to  a current  of  air. 

427.  When  placed  in  a furnace,  crucibles  should  never  be  set 
upon  the  bars  of  the  grate,  but  always  upon  a support.  Dr. 
Kennedy  found  the  hottest  part  of  a furnace  td  be  about  an  inch 
fibove  the  grate.  They  may  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  luel  or 
ashes  from  falling  into  them,  with  a lid  of  the  same  materials, 
or  with  another  crucible  inverted  over  them. 

428.  When  the  fusion  is  completed,  the  substance  may  be 
either  permitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  poured  into  a heat- 
ed mould  anointed  with  tallow,  never  -with  oil,  or,  \rhat  is  still 
better,  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  applied 
by  laying  it  over  with  a mixture  of  chalk  diffused  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  water  completely  by  heat.  To  prevent 
the  crucible  from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  should 
be  either  replaced  in  the  furnace,  to  cool  gradually  with  it,  or 
covered  with  some  vessel  to  prevent  its  being  exposed  immedi- 
ately to  the  air. 

429.  Fusion  is  performed  with.the  intentions,  ' 

a.  Of  weakening  the  attraction  of  aggregation, 

1.  To  facilitate  mechanical  division; 

2.  To  promote  chemical  action. 

b.  Of  separating  from  each  other,  substances,  of  different 

degrees  of  fusibility. 

430.  V iporization  is  the  conversion  of  a solid  or  fluid  into  va- 
pour by  the  agency  of  caloric.  Although  vaporability  be  merely 
a relative  term,  substances  are  said  to  be  permanently  elastic,  vo- 
latile, or  fixed.  The  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  gases  are  those 
which  cannot  be  condensed  into  a fluid  or  solid  form  by  any  ab- 
straction of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  sub- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  are  those  which  cannot  be  converted 
into  vapour  by  great  increase  of  temperature.  • The  pressure  of 

i^the  atmosphere  has  a very  considerable  effect  in  varying  the  de- 
gree at  which  substances  are  converted  into  vapour.  Some  solids, 
unless  subjected  to  very  great  pressure,  are  at  once  converted  in- 
to vapour,  although  most  of  them  pass  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  fluidity.  , „ i 

431.  Vaporization  is  employed, 

n.  To  separate  substances  differing  in  volatility. 

h.  To  promote  chemical  action,  by  disaggregating  them. 
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432.  Wlien  employed  with  either  of  these  views,  eititer 

a.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  substances  volatilized, 

1.  From  solids,  as  in  usfulation  and  charring ; 

2,  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation  j 

h.  Or  the  substances  vaporized  are  condensed  in  proper 
vessels, 

1.  In  a liquid  form,  as  in  distillation, 

2.  In  a solid  form,  as  iii  sublimation  *, 

c.  Or  the  substances  vaporized  arc  permanently  elastic,  and 
are  collected  in  their  gaseous  form,  in  a pneumatic  ap- 
paratus. 

433.  Ustulation  is  almost  entirely  a metallurgic  operation,  and 
is  employed  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  contained  in  some 
metallic  ores.  It  is  performed  on  small  quantities  in  tests  placed 
within  a muffle.  Tests  are  shallow  vessels  made  of  bone  ashes, 
or  baked  clay.  Muffles  are  vessels  of  baked  clay,  of  a semi-cy- 
lindrical form,  the  flat  side  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched 
portion  the  roof  and  sides.  'Hie  end  and  sides  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  free  transmission  of  the  heated  air,  and  the 
open  extremity  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  furnace,  for  the  in- 
spection and  manipulation  of  the  process.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  is  commonly  employed  for  roasting,  and  the  heat  is  at 
first  very  gentle,  and  slowly  raised  to  redness.  It  is  accelerated 
by  exposing  is  large  a surface  of  the  substance  to  be  roasted  as 
possible,  and  by  stirring  it  frequently,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ag- 
glutination, and  to  bring  every  part  in  succession  to  tlie  surface. 

4-34.  ■■  harrtug  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound 
oxides,  by  subjcctiug  them  to  a degree  of  heat  suffleient  to  ex- 
pel ah  their  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  superabundant  oxygen, 
while  the  carbon,  being  a fixed  principle,  remains  behind  in  the 
st.ate  of  charcoal.  The  temperature  necessary  for  the  operation 
may  be  produced  either  by  the  combustion  ot  other  substances, 
or  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the  substance  to  be  charred.  In 
the  former  case,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  vessel 
which  excludes  the  air,  while  it  permits  the  escape  of  the  va- 
pours formed.  In  the  latter,  the  access  of  air  must  be  regulated  . 
in  such  a manner,  that  it  may  be  suppressed  xvhenever  the 
combustion  has  reached  the  requisite  degree  ; for  if  continued 
to  he  admitted,  the  charcoal  itself  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  matter,  which  these  substances  always  con- 
tain. When  combustion  is  carried  this  length,  the  process  is 
termed  incimraticn.  The  vapours  which  arise  in  the  operation 
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«f  charring,  are  sometimes  condensed,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
tar. 

435.  Evaporation  is  the  conversion  of  a fluid  into  vapour,  by 
its  combination  with  caloric.  In  this  process,  the  atmosphere  is 
not  a necessary  agent,  but  rather  a hindrance,  by  its  pressure. 
This  forms  a criterion  between  evaporation  and  spontaneous  eva- 
poration, wljich  is  merely  the  solution  of  a fluid  in  air. 

436.  It  is  performed  in  open,  shallow,  or  hemispherical  ves- 
sels of  silver,  tinned  copper  or  Iron,  earthen-ware  or  glass.  The' 
necessary  caloric  may  be  furnished  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a 
lamp,  or  a furnace,  supplied  either  directly,  or  by  the  intervention 
of  sand,  water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  on.  In  general, 
it  should  not  be  greater  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

437.  Evaporation  may  be, 

a.  Partial : 

1.  From  saline  fluids,  concentration  ; 

2.  From  viscid  fluids,  inspissatiou. 

Ik  Total  exsiccation. 


438.  Concentration  is  employed, 

a.  T.0  lessen  the  quantity  of  dilutihg  fluids  ; deflegmation  : 
^ As  a preliminary  step  to  crystallization. 


439.  Inspis-tation  is  almost  confined  to’  animal  and  vegetable 
substances ; and  as  these  are  apt  to  be  partially  decomposed  by 
heat,  or  to  becornc  empyreumatic,  the  process  should  always  be 
performed,  especially  towards  the  end,  iu  a water  or  vapour 
bath. 


440.  Exsiccation  is  here  taken  in  a very  limited  .sense  ; for  the 
te.rm  is  also  with  propriety  n^ed  to  express  the  drying  of  vege- 
tables by  a gentle  heat,  fhe  efflorescence  of  ialts,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  moisture  from  mixtures  pf  insoluble  powders  wdth  water, 
by  means  of  chalk-stopes,  or  pi/wdered  chalk  pressed  into  a 
sn.uoth  mass.  At  present,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  ex- 
puLicn  of  moisture  from  any  hotly  by  means  of  caloric. 

411.  Fhe  exsiccation  of  compound  oxides  should  always  be 
performed  in  the  water  barb. 


t 


442.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  cry^allizatlon  by  ex*- 
Ri  sing  them  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a glass  vessel  or  iron  ladle, 
bo’netimes  they  first  dissolve  in  their  water  of  crystallization  (or 
undergo  what  is  called  the  watery  fu>ion),  and  are  afterxvards  con- 
yertet  into  a dry  mass  by  its  total  expidsion  ; as  in  the  calcina- 
tion of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

^44.*.  'When  ex&iccation  is  attended  with  a crackling  noise,  and 
^puti/itg  of  the  salt,  as  in  muriate  of  soda,  it  is  termed  decrepit  a-. 
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tto/if  and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a heated  iron  vessel, 
small  quantities  of  the  salt  at  a time,  covering  it  up,  and  wait- 
ing until  the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a fresh  quantity  is 
thrown  in. 

4'14.  Exsiccation  Is  performed  on  saline  bodies,  to  render 
them  more  acrid  or  pulverulent,  or  to  prepaid  them  W chemical 
operations.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  exsiccated  to 
give  them  a solid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

44‘5.  Condensation  is  the  reverse  of  expansion,  and  is  produced 
cither, 

a.  By  mechanical  pressure  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a sen- 
sible form,  as  water  is  squeezed  out  of  a sponge  ; or, 

h.  By  the  chemical  abstraction  of  caloric,  which  is  followed 
by  an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  substance. 

44G.  The  latter  species  of  condensation  only  is  tlie  object  of 
our  investigation  at  present.  In  this  way  we  may  be  supposed 
to  condense, 

a.  Substances  existing  naturally  as  gases  or  vapours  ; 

h.  Substances,  naturally  solid  or  fluid,  converted  into  va- 
pours by  adventitious  circumstances. 

44?7.  The  former  instance  is  almost  suppositious  ; for,  except 
the  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  we  are  not  able,  by  any  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  to  reduce  the  permanently  elastic  fluids 
to  a fluid  or  solid  state. 

448.  The  latter  instance  is  always  preceded  by  vaporization, 
and  comprehends  those  operations  in  which  the  substances  va- 
porised are  condensed  in  proper  vessels.  When  the  product  is 
a fluid,  it  is  termed'  distillation  j when  solid,  sublimation. 

449.  Distillation  is  said  to  be  performed, 

a.  Via  htimiddj  when  fluids  are  the  subject  of  the  opera- 

tion j 

b.  Via  steed,  when  solids  are  subjected  to  tlie  operation, 

and  the  fluid  product  arises  from  decomposition,  and 
a new  arrangement  of  the  constituent  principles. 

450.  The  objects  of  distillation  arc, 

a.  To  separate  more  volatile  fluids  from  less  volatile  fluids 
or  solids ; 

b.  To  promote  the  union  of  different  substances  ; 

c.  To  generate  new  products  by  the  action  of  fire. 

451.  In  all  distillations,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even 
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to  this  degree  it  should  be  gradually  raised.  The  vessels  also  in 
which  the  distillation  is  performed,  should  never  be  filled  above 
one-half,  and  sometimes  not  above  one-fourth,'  lest  the  substance 
contained  in  them  should  boil  over. 

452.  As  distillation  is  a combination  of  eVaporation  and  con- 
densation, the  apparatus  consists  of  two  principal  parts ; 

a.  The  vessels  in  which  the  vapours  are  formed. 

b.  The  vessels  in  which  they  are  condensed. 

453.  The  vessels  employed  for  both  purposes  are  vyiously 
shaped,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted. The  first  difference  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.  It  either 

a.  Descends  ; distillation  per  descensurn  : 

h.  Ascends  ; distillation  per  ascensum  : 

' c.  Or  passes  off  by  the  side  ; distillation  per  latus. 

454.  In  the  distillation  per  descensurn,  a perforated  plate,  ge- 
nerally of  tinned  iron,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  vessel,  so 
as  to  leave  a space  beneath  it.  The  subject  of  the.  operation  is 
laid  on  this  plate,  and  is  covered  by  another,  accurately  fitting 
the  vessel,  aaid  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  fuel  which  is 
burnt  upon  it.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the 
vapour  is  forced  to  descend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it 
is  condensed.  In  this  way  the  oil  of  clo^nes  Is  prepared,  and  on 
the  same  principles  tar  is  manufactured,  and  mercury  and  zinc 
are  separated  from  their  ores. 

455.  In  the  distillation  per  ascensum  the  vapour  is  allowed  to 
arise  to  some  height,  and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condensed. 
The  vessel  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  com- 
mon copper  still,  which  consists  of  a body  for  containing  the 
materials,  and  a head  into  which  the  vapour  ascends.  From  the 
middle  of  the  head  a tube  rises  a short  way,  and  is  then  re- 
flected downwards,  through  which  the  steam  passes  to  be  con- 
densed. Another  kind  of  head,  rising  to  a great  height  before 
it  is  rcllegted,  is  sometimes  used  for  separating  fluids,  which 
differ  little  in  volatility,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  less  volatile 
vapours  would  be  condensed,  and  fall  back  into  the  still,  while 
only  the  more  volatile  vapours  would  arise  to  the  top,  so  as  to 

, pass  to  the  refrigeratory.  The  same  object  may  be  more  conve- 
niently attained  by  managing  the  fire  with  caution  and  address. 
The  greater  the  surface  exposed,  and  the  less  the  height  the  va- 
pours have  to  ascend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  distillation  pro- 
ceed ; and  so  well  are  these  principles  understood  by  the  Scotch 
distillers,  that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  dis- 
charge a still  containing  50  gallons  of  fluid. 
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456.  The  condensing  apparatus  used  with  the  common  still  is 
very  simple.  The  tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  end  of  a pipe,  which  is  kept  cool  by  passing 
tlirough  a vessel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Refrigeratory.  This 
pipe  is  commonly  made  of  a serpentine  form;  but  as  fhis  renders 
it  difficult  to  be  cleaned,  Dr.  Black  recommends  a sigmoid  pipe. 
The  refrigeratory  may  be  furnished  with  a stop-cock,  that  when 
the  water  it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condense  all 
the  vapour  produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From 
the  lo\^er  end  of  the  pipe,  the  product  of  the  distillation  drops 
into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it ; and  we  may  observe,  that 
v/hen  any  vapour  is.sues  along  with  it,  we  should  either  diminish 
the  power  of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

4-57.  Circulation  was  a process  formerly  in  use.  It  consisted 
in  arranging  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  vapours  were  no  sooner 
condensed  into  a fluid  form,  than  this  fluid  returned  back  into 
the  distilling  vessels,  to  be  again  vaporised  ; and  was  effected 
by  distilling  in  a glass  vessel,  with  so  long  a neck  that  tlie  va- 
pours were  condensed  before  they  escaped  at  the  upper  extrenu 
ity,  or  by  inverting  one  matras  within  another. 

458.  When  corrosive  substances  arc  distilled  in  this  way,  the 
cucurbit  and  alembic  are  used ; but  these  substances  are  more 
conveniently  distilled  per  latus. 

459.  The  distillation  per  latus  is  performed  in  a retort,  or  pear- 
shaped  vessel,  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  side.  The  body  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  rounded,  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thickness,  and  the  neck  is  sufficiently  bent  to  allow  Uie  va- 
pours, when  condensed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring 
it  too  near  the  furnace.  The  passage  from  the  body  into  the 
neck  must  be  perfectly  free  and  sufficiently  wide,  otherwise  the 
vapours  produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  with- 
out passir.g  over  into  the  receiver.  For  introducing  liquors  into 
the  retort  without  soiling  its  neck,  wffiich  w^ould  injure  the  pro- 
duct, a bent  funnel  is  necessary.  It  must  be  sufficiently  long  to 
introduce  the  liquor  directly  into  the  body  of  rhe  retort ; and  in 
withdrawing  it,  we  must  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort,  that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch 
the  inside  of  the  neck.  In  some  cases,  where  a mixture  of  dif- 
ferent substances  is  to  be  distilled,  it  is  convenient  and  necessary 
to  have  the  whole  apparatus  properly  adjusted  before  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  and  we  must  tlrerefore  employ  a tubulated  retort,  or 
a retort  furnished  with  an  aperture,  accurately  closed  with  a 
ground  stopper. 

460.  The  tubulaturc  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  convex 
part  of  the  retort  before  it  bends  to  form  the  neck,  so  that  a fluid 
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poured  through  it  may  fall  directly  into  the  body  without  soiling 
the  neck. 

461.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Flint-glass  Is 
commonly  used  when  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  to  melt  it.  For 
distillatiotis  which  require  excessive  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of 
eartlien-ware,  or  coated  (376,  d)  glass  retorts,  are  employed. 
Quicksilver  is  distilled  in  iron  retorts. 

462.  The  simplest  condensing  apparatus  used  with  tlie  retort, 
is  the  common  glass  receiver  •,  which  is  a vessel  of  a conical  or 
globular  form,  having  a neck  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
neck  of  a retort.  To  prevent  the  loss  and  dissipation  of  the 
vapours  to  be  condensed,  the  retort  and  receiver  may  be  accu- 
rately ground  to  each  other,  or  secured  by  some  proper  lute. 
Means  must  also  be  used  to  prevent  tine  I’eceiver  from  being 
heated  by  tire  caloric  evolved  during  the  condensation  of  the  va- 
pours. It  may  either  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  covered 
with  snow  or  pounded  ice  ; or  a constant  evaporation  may  be 
supported  from  its  surface,  by  covering  it  with  a cloth,  kept 
moist  by  means  of  die  descent  of  water,  from  a vessel  placed 
above  it,  through  minute  syphons  of  spongy  worsted  threads. 
But  as,  during  the  process  of  distill  ition,  permanently  elastic 
fluids  are  often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking 
of  the  vessels,  these  are  permitted  to  escape,  either  through  a 
tubulature,  or  hole  in  the  side  of  the  receiver,  or  rather  through 
a hole  made  in  the  luting  (380.)  Receivers  having  a spout  is- 
suing from  their  side,  are  used  when  we  wish  to  keep  separate 
the  products  obtained  at  different  periods  of  any  distillation. 
For  condensing  very  volatile  vapours,  a series  of  receivers,  com- 
municating with  each  other,  termed  Adapters,  were  formerly 
used  ; but  these  are  now  entirely  superseded  by  Woulfe^s  appa- 
ratus. 

t •* 

463.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a tubulated  retQft,  adapted  to 
a tubulated  receiver.  With  tlie  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a ' 
tlirce-necked  bottle  is  connected  by  means  of  a bent  tube,  the 
further  extremity  of  which  is  immersed,  one  or  more  Inches,  in 
some  fluid  conUiined  in  the  bottle.  A series  of  two  or  three  si- 

’ mllar  bottles  are  connected  with  this  first  bottle  In  the  same  way. 

1 In  the  middle  tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a glass  tube  is  fixed, 
having  its  lower  exti'emity  immersed  about  a- quarter  of  an  inch 
in  the  fluid.  The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  tire 
fluid,  must  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  columns  of  fluid 
standing  over  the  fui'ther  extremities  of  the  connecting  tubes, 
in  all  tlie  bottles  or  vessels  more  remote  from  the  retort.  Tubes 


so  adjusted  are  termed  Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that 
reflux  of  fluid  from  the  more  remote  into  the  nearer  bottles,  and 
into  the  receiver  itself,  which  would  otherwise  inevitably  hap- 
pen, on  any  condensation  of  vapour  taking  place  in  the  retox:. 
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receiver,  or  nearer  bottles.  Different  contrivances  for  the  same 
purpose  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  Welter  and  Burkitt;  and 
a very  ingenious  mode  of  connecting  the  vessels  without  lute, 
has  been  invented  by  Citizen  Girard,  but  they  would  not  be 
easily  understood  without  plates.  The  further  tubulature  of  the 
last  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a pneumatic  apparatus, 
by  means  of  a bent  tube.  When  the  whol  is  properly  adjusted, 
air  blown  into  the  retort  should  pass  through  the  receiver,  rise 
in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each  of  the  bottles, 
and  at  last  escape  by  the  bent  tube  In  the  receiver,  those  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  are  collected,  which  are  condensable  by  cold 
alone.  The  first  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with  water,  and  the 
others  with  alkaline  solutions,  or  other  active  fluids  •,  and  as  the 
permanently  elastic  fluids  produced,  are  successively  subjected 
to  the  action  of  all  of  these,  only  those  gases  will  escape  by  the 
bent  tube  which  are  not  absorbable  by  any  of  them. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS. 

461-.  The  great  importance  of  the  elastic  fluids  In  modern  che- 
mistry, has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  them  indispensable. 

465.  When  a gas  is  produced  by  any  means,  it  may  be  re- 
ceived either, 

a.  Into  vessels  absolutely  empty  ; or 

b.  Into  vessels  filled  with  some  fluid,  on  which  it  exerts  no 

action. 

466.  The  first  mode  (465,  a)  of  collectmg  gases,  may  be 
practised  by  means  of  a bladder,  moistened  sufficiently  to  make 
it  perfectly  pliable,  and  then  compressed  so  as  to  empty  it  en- 
tirely. In  this  statd  it  may  be  easily  filled  with  any  gas.  An 
oiled  silk  bag  will  answer  tlie  same  purpose,  and  is  more  con- 
venient in  some  respects,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  size  or  form. 

467.  Glass  or  metallic  vessels,  such  as  balloons,  may  also  be 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  gases,  by  fitting  them  with 
a stopicock,  and  exhausting  the  air  from  them  by  means  of  an 
air-pump. 

468.  But  the  second  mode  (465,  b)  of  collecting  gases  is  tlie 
most  convenient  and  common. 

469.  The  vessels  maybe  filled  either, 

■ a.  With  a fluid  lighter;  or 
b.  Heavier  than  tlie  gas  to  be  received  into  it. 

470.  The  former  method  is  seldom  employed ; hut  if  we  con- 
duct a stream  of  any  gas  heavier  tlian  atmospheric  air,  such  as 
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carbonic  acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  See.  to  the  bottom  of  any 
vessel,  it  will  gradually  displace  the  air,  and  fill  the  vessel. 

471.  On  the  contrary,  a gas  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air, 
such  as  hydrogen,  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  vessel  by  con- 
ducting a stream  of  it  to  the  top. 

472.  But  gases  are  most  commonly  collected  by  conducting 
the  stream  of  gas  into  an  inverted  glass  jar,  or  any  other  vessel 
filled  with  water  or  mercury.  The  gas  ascends  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  displaces  the'fluid.  In  this  way  gas  may 
be  kept  a very  long  time,  provided  a small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
be  left  in  the  vessels,  which  prevents  both  the  escape  of  the  gas, 
and  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air. 

473.  The  vessels  may  be  of  various  shapes;  but  the  most  com- 
monly employed  are  cylindrical.  They  may  be  either  open  only 
at  one  extremity,  or  furnished  at  the  other  with  a stop-cock. 

474.  The  manner  of  filling  these  vessels  with  fluid,  is  to  im^ 
merse  them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a 
little  upwards,  so  that  the  whole  air  may  escape  from  them,  and 
then  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  downwards. 

475.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a trough  or  cistern 
is  commonly  used.  This  either  should  be  hollowed  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  wood  or  marble ; or,  if  it  be  constructed  of 
wood,  it  should  be  well  painted,  or  lined  with  lead  or  tinned 
copper.  Its  size  may  vary  very  much  ; but  it  slfould  contain*  a 
sufficient  depth  of  fluid  to  cover  the  largest  transverse  diameter 
of  the  vessels  to  be  filled  in  it.  At  one  end  or  side,  there  should 
be  a shelf  for  holding  the  vessels  after  they  are  filled.  This  shelf 
should  be  placed  about  an  inch  and  a half  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  and  should  be  perforated  with  several  holes,  forming 
the  apices  of  corresponding  conical  excavations  on  the  lower  side, 
through  which,  as  through  inverted  funnels,  gaseous  fluids  may 
be  more  easily  Introduced  into  the  vessels  placed  over  them.  In 
general,  the  vessels  used  with  a mercurial  apparatus  should  be 
stronger  and  smaller  than  those  for  a water-cistern. 

476.  We  should  also  have  a variety  of  glass  and  elastic  tubes 
for  conveying  the  gases  from  the  vessels  in  w'hich  they  are  formed 
to  the  funnels  under  the  shelf. 

477.  Rectification  is  the  repeated  distillation  of  any  fluid. 
When  distillation  renders  the  fluid  stronger,  or  abstracts  water 
from  it,  it  is  termed  Dephlegtttafion.  When  a fluid  is  distilled 
off  from  any  substance,  it  is  called  Ahstraction ; and  'fit  the  pro- 
duct be  redistilled  from  the  same  substance,  or  a fresh  quantity 
of  the  substance,  it  is  denominated  Cohohation. 

478.  SuhlimatioTi  differs  from  distillation  only  in  the  form  of 
the  product.  When  it  is  compact,  it  is  termed  a Sublimate  ; 
when  loose  and  spongy,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation 
of  Flowers.  Sublimation  is  sometimes  performed  in  a crucible, 
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and  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  a paper  cone,  or  in  another 
crucible  inverted  over  it ; sometimes  in  die  lower  part  of  a glass 
flask,  cucurbit,  or  phial,  and  the  condensation  is  effected  in  the 
upper  part  or  capital,  and  sometimes  in  a retort  with  a very  short 
and  wide  neck,  to  which  a conical  receiver  is  fitted.  The  heat 
is  most  commonly  applied  through  the  medium  of  a sand-bath  ; 
and  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  vessel  is  in- 
serted in  it,  arc  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  sublimation. 

479.  Congelation  is  the  reduction  of  a fluid  into  a solid  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  caloric.  The  means  employed 
for  abstracting  caloric  are  the  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids,  the 
solution  of  solids,  and  the  contact  of  cold  bodies. 

480.  Coagulation  is  the  conversion  of  a fluid  into  a solid  of 
greater  or  less  consistence,  merely  in  consequence  of  a new  ar- 
rangement of  its  particles,  as  during  the  process  there  is  no  se- 
paration of  caloric  or  any  other  substance.  The  means'  of  pro- 
ducing coagulation  are,  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  substances,  as  acids  and  runnets. 

COMBINATION*. 

481.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  at  least  two  heterogeneous  bodies.  It  is  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  che  exertion  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  is 
therefore  subjected  to  all  the  laws  of  aflinity. 

482.  To  produce  tlie  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, 

1.  That  they  possess  affinity  for  each  other*, 

2.  That  their  particles  come  into  actual  contact ; 

3.  That  the  strength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any 

counteracting  causes  which  may  be  present. 

483.  Tlie  principal  counteracting  causes  are, 

1.  The  attraction  of  aggregation ; 

2.  Affinities  for  other  substances. 

484.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  action 
of  other  affinities  will  be  treated  *of  under  Decomposition. 

485.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome  by  means  of 

1.  Mechanical  division ; 

2,  The  action  of  caloric. 

48(5.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increasing  tfie  points  of  ac- 
tual contact. 
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1.  By  mechanical  agitation  ; 

2.  By  condensation , compression. 

487.  The  processes  employed  for  producing  combination, 
may  be  considered, 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combined  ; 

and, 

2.  To  the  nature  of  the  compound  produced. 

Gases, 

• 1 . Combine  with  gases  j 

2.  And  dissolve  fluids  or  solids  ; 

3.  Or  are  absorbed  by  them. 

Fluids, 

1.  Are  dissolved  in  gases  ; 

2.  Or  absorb  them  ; 

3.  Combine  with  fluids  ; 

4.  'And  dissolve  solids  ; 

5.  Or  are  rendered  splid  by  them. 

Solids, 

1 . Are  dissolved  in  fluids  and  in  gases  *,  or, 

2.  Absorb  gases ; 

3.  And  solidify  fluids. 

488.  The  combination  of  gases  with  each  other,  in  some  in- 
stances, takes  place  when  simply  mixed  togetlier : thus  nitrous 
and  oxygen  gases  combine  as,  soon  as  they  come  into  contact  5 in 
other  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  their  temperature  to  a 
degree  sufficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas. 

489.  When  gases  combine  with  each  other,  tliere  is  always  a 

considerable  diminution  of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
condensed  into  a liquid  or  solid  form.  Hydrogen  and.  oxygen 
gases  form  water  ; muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  gases  form  solid 
muriate  of  ammonia.  But  when  the  combination  is  effected  by 
ignition,  a violent  expansion,  which  endangers  the  bursting  of 
the  vessels,  previously  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  temperature.  / 

490.  Solution  is  the  diminution  of  aggregation  in  any  solid  or 
fluid  substance,  in  consequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination. The  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  whose  aggre- 
gation is  lessened,  is  termed  the  Sohmef ; and  the  substance,  by 
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whose  agency  the  solution  is  efFected,  is  often  called  the  Men- 
struum or  Solvent. 

491.  Solution  is  said  to  be  performed  via  humidoj  when  the 
natural  form  of  the  solvent  is  fluid  ; but  when  the  agency  of  heat 
is  necessary  to  give  the  solvent  its  fluid  formj  the  solution  is  said 
to  be  performed  via  sicca. 

492.  The  dissolving  power  of  each  menstruum  is  limited,  and 
is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  solvend,  The' solubility  of 
bodies  is  also  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 
struum 

49.3.  When  any  menstruum  has  dissolved  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  any  solvend,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But, 
in  some  cases,  although  saturated  with  one  substance,  it  is  still 
capable  of  dissolving  others.  Thus  a saturated  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  will  dissolve  a certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potass^ 
and  after  that  a portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

494.  The  dissolving  power  of  solvents,  and  consequently  the 
solubility  of  solvends,  are  generally  increased  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature j and  conversely,  this  power  is  diminished  by  din^nu- 
tion  of  temperature  ; so  that,  from  a saturated  solution,  a sepa- 
ration of  a portion  of  tlie  solvend  generally  takes  place  on  any 
reduction  of  temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  use- 
ful in  many  chemical- operations,  especially  in  crystallization. 

495.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cases  of 
solution. 

496.  The  solution  of  a fluid  in  the  atmosphere  is  termed  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  It  is  promoted  by  exposing  a large  surface, 
by  frequently  renewing  the  air  in  contact  \vith  the  surface,  and 
by  increase  of  temperature. 

497.  Some  solids  have  so  strong  an  afhnity  for  wat^r,  tliat 
they  attract  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  suflicierit  quantity  to  dis- 
solve them.  These  are  said  to  deliquesce.  Others,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, retain  their  water  of  crystallization  with  so  weak  a force, 
that  the  atmosphere  attracts  it  from  them,  so  that  they  crumble 
into  powder  These  are  said  to  effloresce.  Both  operations  arc 
promoted  by  exposing  large  surfaces,  and  by  a current  of  air  ; 
but  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  a warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by 
a cold  humid  aUnosphere. 

498.  Solution  is  also  employed  to  separate  substances  (for 
example,  saline  bodies),  which  are  soluble  in  the  menstruum, 
from  others  which  are  not.  When  our  object  is  to  obtain  the 
soluble  substance  in  a state  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed 
lixiviation.  In  this  as  small  a quantity  of  the  menstruum  as  is 
possible  is  used.  When,  however,  solution  is  employed  to  free 
an  insoluble  substance  from  soluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  cdul- 
coration,  which  is  best  performed  by  using  a very  large  quantity 
cf  the  menstruum. 
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499.  Organic  products  being  generally  composed  of  heteroge- 
neous substances,  are  only  partially  soluble  in  the  different  men- 
strua. To  the  solution  of  any  of  these  substances,  while  the 
others  remain  undissolved,  the  term  extraction  is  applied  ; and 
when,  by  evaporation,  the  substance  extracted  is  reduced  to  a 
solid  form,  it  is  termed  an  Extract,  which  is  hard  or  soft,  watery 
or  spirituous,  according  to  the  degree  of  consistency  it  acquires, 
and  the  nature  of  the  menstiaium  employed. 

500.  Infusion  is  employed  to  extract  the  virtues  of  aromatic 

and  volatile  substances,  which  would  be  dissipated  by  decoction, 
and  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  separate  substances  of  easy 
solution  from  others  which  are  less  soluble.  The  process  consists 
in  pouring  upon  the  substance  to  be  infused,  placed  iu  a proper 
vessel,  the  menstruum,  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  di- 
rection, covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a due 
time,  straining  or  decanting  off  the  liquor,  which  is  them,  termed 
the  Infusion.  / 

601.  AfflCffflrzow  differs  from  infusion,  it  being  continued  for 
a longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  substances  which- 
do  not  easily  ferment  or  spoil. 

502.  Digestion,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from  maceration 
only  in  the  activity  of  the  menstruum  being  promoted  by  a gentle 
degree  of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a glass  matrass, 
which  should  only  be  filled  one-third,  and  covered  with  a piece 
of  wet  bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more  small  holes,  so  that 
the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum  may  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible,  without  risk  of  bursting  the  vessel.  The  vessel  may 
be  heated,  either  by  means  of  the  suir’s  rays,  of  a common  fire,' 
or  of  the  sand-bath  •,  and  when  the  last  is  employed,  the  vessel 
should  not  be  sunk  deeper  in  the  sand  than  the  portion  that  is- 
filled.  Sometimes,  when  the  menstruum  employed  is  valuable, 
a distilling  apparatus  is  used  to  prevent  any  waste  of  it.  At  other 
times,  a blind  capital  is  luted  on  tlie  matrass,  or  a smaller  ma- 
trass is  inverted  within  a larger  one ; and  as  the  vapour  which 
arises  is  condensed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the  larger,  the  pro- 
cess in  this  form  has  get  the  name  of  Circulation. 

503.  Decoction  is  performed  by  subjecting  the  substances  ope- 
rated on  to  a degree  of  heat,  which  is  sufficient  to  convert  the 
menstruum  into  vapkiur,  and  can  only  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  extracting  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  from 
substances  whose  texture  is  so  dense  and  compact  as  to  resist  the 
less  active  methods  of  solution.  When  the  menstruum  is  valu- 
able, that  portion  of  it  which  is  converted  into  vapour  is  gene- 
rally saved  by  condensing  it  in  a distilling  apparatus. 

504.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  Tinctu.\;S,  and  in  vine- 
gar or  wine.  Medicated  vinegars  or  wines.  The  solution  of 
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metals  in  mercury  is  termed  Amalgamation.  The  combinations 
of  other  metals  with  each  other  form  Alloys. 

.505.  Absorption  is  the  condensation  of  a gas  into  a fluid  or  so- 
lid form,  in  consequence  of  its  combination  with  a fluid  or  solid. 
It  is  facilitated  by  increase  of  surface  and  agitation  ; and  the 
power  of  absorption  in  fluids  is  much  increased  by  compression 
and  diminution  of  temperature,  although  in  every  instance  it  be 
limited  and  determinate.  Dr.  Nooth  invented  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus for  combining  gases  with  fluids;  and  Messrs.  Schweppe, 
Henry,  Paul,  and  Cuthbertson,  have  very  advantageously  em- 
ployed compression. 

506.  Fluids  often  become  solid  by  entering  into  combination 
with  solids ; and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  consider- 
able Increase  of  temperature,  as  in  the  slaking  of  limC. 

DECOMPOSITION. 

507.  Decomposition  is  the  separation  of  bodies  which  were  che- 
mically combined. 

508.  It  can  only  be  affected  by  the  agency  of  substances  pos- 
sessing a stronger  affinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound,  than  these  possess  for  each  other. 

509.  Decomposition  has  acquired  various  appellations,  accord- 
ing to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it. 

510.  Dissolution  differs  from  solution  in  being  accompanied, 

the  decomposition,  or  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  substance 

dissolved.  , TTius,  we  correctly  say,  a solution  of  lime  in  muria- 
tic acid,  and  a dissolution  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid. 

511.  Sometimes  a gas  is  separated  during  the  action  Of  bodies 
on  each  other.  When  tliis  escapes  with  considerable  violence 
and  agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  effervescence.  The  gas  is 
very  frequently  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  but  at 
other  times  is  either  collected  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made 
to  enter  into  some  new  combination.  The  vessels  in  which  air 
effervescing  mixture  is  made,  should  be  high  and  sufficiently 
large,  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the  materials  from  their  running 
over ; and  in  some  cases  the  mixture  must  be  made  slowdy  and 
gradually. 

512.  Precipitation  is  the  reverse  of  solution.  It  comprehends 
all  those  processes  in  which  a solid  is  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  a solution.  The  substance  separated  is  termed  a Preci- 
pitate, if  it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid ; or  a Cream,  if  it 
swim  above  it.  Precipitation,  like  solution,  is  performed  cither 
via  humidoy  or  via  sicca. 

513.  The  objects  of  precipitation  are, 

1.  The  separation  of  substances  from  solutions  in  which 
they  are  contained ; 
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2.  The  purification  of  solutions  from  precipitable  ifnpuritiesj 

3.  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

514.  Precipitation  is  effected, 

1.  By  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation  ; 

2.  By  diminishing  its  solvent  power,  as  by  reduction  of 
temperature,  or  dilution  ; 

3.  Or  by  the  addition  of  some  chemical  agent,  vidrich  from 
its  more  powerful  affinities, 

a.  Either  combines  with  the  solvent,  and  precipitates  the 
solvend, 

b.  Or  forms  itself  an  insoluble  compound  with  some  con- 
stituent of  the  solution. 

515.  The  two  first  means  of  precipitation  have  been  already 
noticed.  Indeed  they  are  rarely  considered  as  instances  of  pre- 
cipitation, as  the  effect  is  gradual,  and  the  precipitated  matter 
most  commonly  assumes  determinate  figures. 

516.  In  performing  it  in  the  last  manner,  we  may  observe  the 
follow'ing  rules : 

1.  The  solution  and  precipitant  must  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  purity. 

2.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  saturated,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary consumption  of  the  solvent  or  precipitant. 

3.  The  one  is  to  be  added  slowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4.  After  each  'addition,  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
agitation. 

5.  We  must  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  after  we  think 
that  enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a 
little  of  the  clear  solution,  by  adding  to  it  some  of  the 

' precipitant : if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not 

added  enough  of  the  precipitant.  This  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  avoid  loss,  but,  in  many  instances, 
the  precipitant,  if  added  in  excess,  re-dissolves  or  com- 
bines wldi  the  precipitate. 

517.  After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fiuid  by  some  of  the  means 
already  noticed. 

518.  Wlien  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  object  of  our  process, 
and  when  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advisable  to  di- 
lute, to  a considerable  degree,  both  tire  solution  and  precipitant, 
before  performing  tlie  operation.  When  it  is  only  difficultly  so- 
luble, we  must  content  ourselves  witli  washing  the  precipitate, 
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after  it  is  separated  by  filtration.  In  some  cases,  the  separation 
of  the  precipitate  is  much  assisted  by  a gentle  heat. 

519.  Crystalli%ation  is  a species  of  precipitation,  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  solvend,  on  separating  from  tlie  solution,  assume 
certain  determinate  forms. 

520.  'I'he  conditions  necessary  for  crystallization  are, 

1.  That  the  integrant  particles  have  a tendency  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a determinate  manner  when  acted  on  by 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  ; 

2.  'ihat  they  be  disaggregated,  at  least  so  far  as  to  possess 
sufiicient  mobility  to  assume  their  peculiar  arrangement ; 

3.  That  the  causes  disaggregating  them  be  slowly  and  gra- 
dually removed. 

521.  Notwithstanding  the  Immense  variety  in  the  forms  of 
crystals,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  are  only 
tltrec  forms  of  the  integrant  particles  : 

1.  The  parallelepiped. 

2.  The  triangular  prism. 

3.  The  tetrahedron. 

522.  But  as  these  particles  may  unite  in  different  ways,  either 
by  their  faces  or  edges,  they  will  compose  crystals  of  various 
forms. 

523.  The  primitive  forms. have  been  reduced  to  six: 

1.  The  parallelepiped.  ^ 

2.  The  regular  tetrahedron.  «i 

3.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces. 

4.  The  six-sided  prism. 

5.  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6.  The  dodecahedron  with  isosceles  triangular  faces. 

t 

524.  Almost  all  substances,  on  crystallizing,  retain  a portion 
of  w'ater  combined  with  them,  which  is  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence as  crystals,  and  is  thfref^ore  denominated  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Its  quantity  varies  very  much  in  different  crystallized 
substances. 

525.  Ihe  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  dipg- 
gregated,  so  as  to  admit  of  crystallization,  are  solution,  fusion, 
vaporization,  or  mechanical  division  and  suspension  in  a fluid 
medium. 

526.  The  means  by  which  the  disaggregating  causes  are  re^ 
moved,  are,  evaporation,  reduction  of  temperature,  and  rest. 

527.  When  bodies  are  merely  suspended  in  a state  of  extreme 
mechanical  division,  nothing  but  rest  is  necessary  for  their  crys- 
tallization. 
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528.  When  they  are  disaggregated  by  fusion  or  vaporization, 
the  regularity  of  their  crystals  depends  on  the  slowness  with 
which  tfieir  temperature  is  reduced  ; for  if  cooled  too  quickly, 
their  particles  have  not  time  to  arrange  themselves,  and  are  con- 
verted at  once  into  a confused  or  unvaried  solid  mass.  Thus 
glass,  which,  when  cooled  quickly,  is  so  perfectly  uniform  in 
its  appearance,  when  cooled  slowly,  has  a crystalline  texture. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  crystals  by  means  of  fusion,  it  is  often 
necessary,  after  the  substance  has  begun  to  crystallize,  to  re- 
move the  part  which  remains  fluid ; for  otherwise  it  would  fill 
up  the  interstices  among  the  crystals  first  formed,  and  give  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  one  solid  mass.  Thus,  after  a crust 
has  formed  on  the  top  of  melted  sulphur,  by  pouring  oft'  tlie  still 
fluid  part,  we  obtain  regular  crystals. 

529.  The  means  by  which  bodies,  which  have  been  disaggre- 
gated by  solution,  are  made  to  crystallize  most  regularly,  vary 
according  to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with  their  solvents  and 
caloric.  ■ 

530.  Some  saline  substances  are  much  more  soluble  In  hot 
than  in  cold  water ; therefore,  a boiling  saturated  solution  of 
any  of  these  wall  depositc,  on  cooling,  the  excess  of  salt,  which 
it  is  unable  to  dissolve  when  cold.  These  salts  commonly  con- 
tain much  water  of  crystallization. 

,531.  Other  salts  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  w'ater  ; and  therefore  their  solutions  must  be  eva- 
porated, either  by  heat,  or  spontaneously.  These  salts  com- 
monly contain  little  water  of  crystallization. 

532.  The  beauty.and  size  of  the  crystals  depend  upon  the  pu- 
rity of  the  solution,  its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  evaporation  and  cooling. 

533.  When  the  salt  is  not  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  by  means  of  gentle  evaporation,  a succession  of  pellicles 
are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  solution,  which  either  are  removed, 
or  permitted  to  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight ; and  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  crystallization  be  completed. 

534.  But  when  the  salt  is  capable  of  crystallizing  on  cooling, 
the  evaporation  is  only  continued  until  a drop  of  the  solution, 
placed  upon  some  cold  body,  shews  a disposition  to  crystallize, 
or  at  farthest  only  until  the  first  appearance  of  a pellicle.  The 
solution  is  then  covered  up,  and  set  aside  to  cool ; and  the  more 
slow'Iy  it  cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  crystals.  The  mother- 
water,  or  solution  which  remains  after  the  crystals  are  tormed, 
may  be  repeatedly  treated  in  the  same  way  as  long  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  any  more  salt. 

•535.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  crystals  are  w^^nted,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  laying  well-formed  crystals  in  a saturated 
solution  of  the  same  salt,  and  turning  tlnem  every  day.  In  this 
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way  their  size  may  be  considerably  increased,  though  not  with- 
out limitation  ; for  after  a certain  time,  they  grow  smaller  instead 
of  larger. 

5S6.  Crystallization  is  employed, 

1.  To  obtain  crystallizable  substances  in  a state  of  purity; 

2.  To  separate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  different  solubility  at  different  temperatures. 


Oxygenizement. 

537.  The  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  object  of  many  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  processes. 

538.  With  regard  to  tlie  manner  of  combination,  the  oxygen- 
izcment  may  take  place,  either, 

a.  Without  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  to  express 

^ which  there  is  no  other  than  the  generic  term  oxygc- 
m%ement;  or, 

h.  With  the  production  of  heat  and  light ; combustion. 

1.  In  substances  which  remain  fixed  at  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  their  combustion,  there  is  no 
other  more  specific  term  ; 

2.  In  substances  which  exist  as  gases,  or  are  previous- 
ly reduced  to  the  state  of  vapour  by  the  tempera- 
ture necessary,  it  is  termed  inflammation ; and  if  it 
proceed  with  very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  <ff- 
Jlagration. 

539.  Combustion  and  inflammation  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

540.  Deflagration,  from  its  violence,  must  always  be  perform- 
ed witli  caution.  The  common  mode  of  conducting  this  pro- 
cess is,  to  introduce  the  substances  to  be  deflagrated  together 
into  any  convenient  vessel,  commonly  an  iron  pot,  or  crucible, 
heated  to  redness.  But  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  process,  they  are  previously  made  per- 
fectly dry,  reduced  to  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
The  compound  is  then  deflagrated  gradually,  generally  by  spoon- 
fuls ; but  we  must  take  care  always  to  examine  the  spoon,  lest 
a spark  should  adhere  to  it,  which  might  set  fire  to  the  whole 
mass.  During  the  process,  the  portion  introduced  should  be 
frequently  stirred. 

541.  The  oxygen  necessary  for  the  processes  may  be  derived 
from  the  decomposition, 

a.  Of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air ; 

b.  Of  oxides,  particularly  water  j 
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c.  Of  acids  and  their  combinations;  especially  the  oxygenized 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

54'3.  The  different  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended 
eitlicr 

a.  To  produce  heat  and  light 

i.  To  obtain  an  oxygenized  product ; 

1.  An  oxide,  when  the  process  may  be  termed 

Oxidizcment ; 

2.  An  acid,  Acidification. 

c.  To  remove  an  oxygenizable  substance. 

543.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  never,  unless  for 
experiment,  oxygenized  as  simple  substances. 

544.  Sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  burning  it 
in  leaden  chambers,  or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrate  of  potass  ; 
■and  phosphorous  is  acidified  by  inflammation  in  the  atmosphere. 

545.  Of  all  the  simple  oxygenizable  substances,  the  metals 
are  most  frequently  combined  with  oxygen ; and  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  combination,  they  lose  tfieir  metallic  appearance, 
they  were  formerly  said  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

546.  Metals  differ  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  oxygenized  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas.  For  some,  as  iron 
■and  manganese,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the-  atmosphere  is 
•suflicieny  others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  scarcely  undergo  any 
change  in  the  most  violent  heat.  The  operation  is  pcrfornKid 
by  he-ating  them  to  the  requisite  temperature,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  action  of  the  air ; and  on  the  fusible  metals  it  is  promoted 
by  stirring  them  when  melted. 

547.  Metals  also  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  action  upon  wa- 
ter. They  are  either  capably  of  decomposing  water, 

a.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  &c. 

b.  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin  *,  or 

c.  When  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  an  acid  or  an  al- 

kali, as  copper,  lead,  bismuth  •,  or,  lastly, 

d.  They  ate  incapable  of  decomposing  it,  as  gold,  silver, 

mercury,  platinum. 

548.  The  oxygenizement  of  metals  by  water  is  promoted  by, 
the  action  of  air.  Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  rusted  by 
being  merely  moistened  with  water,  than  when  totally  immersed 
in  water. 

549.  But  the  acids  are  the  most  powerful  agents  in  oxygeniz. 
ing  metals,  'i  hey  act  in  two  ways,  either, 

1.  By  enabling  them  to  decompose  water. 

2.  By  being  decomposed  themselves. 
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550.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  very  few  metals,  unless 
assisted  by  a considerable  increase  of  tempeiatare  ; but  it  power- 
fully promotes  the  decomposition  of  water. 

551.  Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  many  of  the  metals  with 
very  great  violence,  proceeding,  in  some  instances,  even  to  in- 
nammation.  It  also  oxygenizes  them  to  the  highest  degree  of 
wliich  tliey  are  susceptible.  It  seldom  produces  the  decompo- 
.sition  of  water. 

552.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decomposed,  and  only  acts  on 
those  metals  capable  of  decomposing  water. 

55.‘i.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  resembles  the  nitric,  both  in 
the  violence  of  its  action,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries 
the  oxygenlzement  of  the  metals. 

551'.  The  metals  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxy- 
genizement,  some  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  general, 
they  are  more  oxygenized  according  to  tlie  rapidity  of  the  pro- 
cess. When  proceeding  too  slowly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by 
heat  -y  when  too  violent,  it  must  be  checked  by  diminution  of 
temperature,  as  by  plunging  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performing  into  cold  water. 

555.  "Wlicn  the  degree  of  oxygenlzement  is  not  very  great, 
^le  oxide  formed  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
employed,  and  forms  a metallic  salt  j but  when  carried  to  its 
highest  degree,  the  oxide  is  often  insoluble. 

DISOXYGENIZEMENT  OF  METALLIC  OXIDES  AND  ACIDS. 

556.  This  process  was  formerly  termed  reduction^  from  its  re- 
■storing  the  metals  to  their  metallic  splendour,  and  is  performed 
by  causing  some  body  to  act  upon  them,  which  has  a. greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  they  have.  The  different  metals  them- 
selves vary  very  much  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  so  that 
they  ary  reduced  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold, 
silver,  platinum,  and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  merely  exposing 
them  to  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  in  close  vessels.  Tlie  oxygen 
at  this  temperature  has  a greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  the 
metals,  and  is  therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pure  oxy- 
gen  gas. 

557.  The  other  metallic  oxides  which  resist  the  simple  action 
of  heat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, or  substances  which  may  be  charred,  such  as  oil,  fat,  ro- 
sin, pitch,  &c.  Besides  the  charcoal,  different  saline  fluxes  are 
also  added,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  oxide. 

558.  The  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  mixed  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  any  of  tlicsc  substances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Crucible,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder,  to 
prevent  entirely  the  access  of  the  air,  and  exposed  for  a length 
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of  time  to  a sufficiently  high  temperature,  when'  a button  of  the 
metal  will  commonly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
Upon  the  volatile  metals,  such  as  arsenic  and  zinc,  this  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  in  a distilling  or  subliming  apparatus. 
Some  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of  platinum,  columbium, 
&c.  cannot  be  reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a de- 
gree of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  them. 

559.  Metals  may  be  also  obtained  from  the  metallic  salts,  by 
inserting  in  a solution  of  these  a plate  of  another  metal,  possess- 
ing a stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  for  the  acid.  Thus  cop- 
per is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arsenic  by  zinc.  We  must  only 
take  care  that  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for 
each  other,  as  in  that  case  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced.  Tor 
example,  when  mercury  is  placed  In  a solution  of  silver,  a crys- 
tallized amalgam  of  silver  is  obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor 
Dianar. 

560.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
treating  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  various  oxides  and 
acids  are  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated 
on,  the  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
process. 

561.  They  also  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  wdth 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases,  this  combination 
is  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  class- 
ed under  the  term  fermentation.  - 

562.  There  are  several  species  of  fermentation,  whlclt  hare 
been  named  from  the  products  they  afford. 

1.  Tire  saccharine,  which  produces  sugar. 

2.  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  similar: 

fluids. 

S.  Tire  panary,  which  produces  bread. 

4.  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5.  The  putrefactive,  which  produces  ammonb. 

563.  The  same  substances  are  sometimes  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth ; or  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  successively,  but  never  in  a retrograde  order. 

564.  The  conditions  necessary  for  all  of  them  are, 

1.  The  presence  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  fermentable 

matter  5 

2.  The  presence  of  a certain  proportion  of  water  ; 

3.  The  contact  of  atmospheric  air  j and, 

4.  A certain  temperature. 

565.  The  saccharine  fermentation. — ^The  seeds  of  barley,  wlien 
moistened  with  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
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contact  of  the  atmospheric  air,  at  a temperature  of  not  less  than 
50",  swell,  and  shew  marks  of  incipient  vegetation,  by  pushing 
forth  tlie  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  checked, 
by  exposing  them  to  a considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying 
them  thoroughly,  the  insipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  the 
seeds  principally  consisted,  will  be  found  to  be  changed  in  part 
into  a sweet  saccharine  substance.  The  oxygen  of  tlte  air,  in 
contact  wltli  the  seeds,  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  combining  w'ith  part  of  the  carbon  of  the 
seeds  ; and  there  is  a considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
fermenting  mass,  even  to  such  a degree  as  sometimes  to  set  it 
on  fire.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits  ; 
in  the  cookery  of  some  roots  and  fruits,  and  during  tire  heating  ' 
of  hay,  when  put  up  too  wet. 

566.  The  vinous  fermentation. — conditions  necessary  for 
the  vinous  fermentation,  are  the  presence  of  proper  proportions 
of  sugar,  acid,  extract,  and  water,  and- a temperature  of  about 
70°.  When  these  circumstances  exist,  an  intestine  motion  com- 
mences in  the  fluid ; it  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  its  temperal 
ture  increases,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  After  a time 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  feces  rise  to  the  top,  or  subside  to 
the  bottom,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  it  has  lost  its  saccharine 
taste,  and  assumed  a new  one,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  dimi- 
nished. If  the  fermentation  has  been  complete,  the  sugar  is  en- 
tirely decomposed,  and  the  fermented  liquor  consists  of  a large 
proportion  of  water,  of  alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extract,  of 
essential  oil,  and  colomnng  matter.  The  substances  most  com- 
monly subjected  to  this  fermentation  are  must,  which  is  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape,  and  which  produces  the  best  wines  ; 
the  juice  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry,  which,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  form  our  home-made  wines  *,  the  juices  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  which  give  cyder  and  perry  ; and  an  infusion  of 
malt,  which,  when  fermented  with  yeast,  forms  beef.  The 
briskness  and  sparkling  of  some  of  these  liquors  depend  on 
their  being  put  into  close  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted, by  which  means  a portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re- 
tained. 

567.  The  acetous  fermentation. — All  vinous  liquors  arc  suscep- 
tible of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a temperature  not  less  than  70°. 
An  intestine  motion  and  hissing  noise  sensibly  take  place  in  the 
fluid,  it  becomes  turbid,  w'ith  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its 
temperature  increases ; it  exhales  a pungent  acid  smell,  without 
any  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  these  phe- 
nomena cease  j the  temperature  decreases,  the  motion  subsides, 
and  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  having  deposited  a sediment  and 
red  glairy  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
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During  this  process,  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  disappear  en- 
tirely, oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

568.  The  panary  and  colouring  fermentation — is  less  understood 
than  those  already  described.  A paste  of  wheat-flour  and  wa- 
ter, exposed  at  a temperature  of  65°,  swells,  emits  a small  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  acquires  new  properties.  The  gluten  disappears, 
and  the  paste  acquires  a sour  disagreeable  taste.  If  a just  pro- 
portion of  this  fermented -paste  or  leaven,  or  what  is  still  better, 
if  some  barm  be  formed  into  a paste  witli  wheat-flower  and  wa- 
ter, the  same  fermentation  is  excited,  without  the  disagreeable 
taste  being  produced  •,  the  gas  evolved  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing by  the  viscidity  of  the  paste,  which  therefore  swells,  and  if 
baked,  forms  light  spongy  bread. 

5G9.  The  putrefactive  fermentation — Although  vegetable  sub- 
stances, when  they  are  destroyed  by  spontaneous  decomposition, 
are  said  to  putrefy,  we  shall  consider  this  fermentation  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  animal  substances,  or  those  which  contain  ni- 
trogen as  an  elementary  principle.  The  essential  conditions  of 
putrefaction  are  humidity,  and  a temperature  between  45°  and 
110°.  The  presence  of  air,  the  diminution  of  pressure,  and 
the  addition  of  ferments,  are  not  essential,  but  accelerate  its 
progress.  The  smell  is  at  first  insipid  and  disagreeable,  but  af- 
terwards insupportably  fetid,  although  the  fetor,  for  a time,  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  mixture  of  an  ammoniacal  odour. 
Liquids  become  turbid  and  flocculent.  Soft  substances  melt 
down  into  a gelatlnou?  mass,  in  which  there  is  a kind  of  gentle 
motion  and  swelling  up,  from  the  slow  and  scanty  formation  of 
elastic  fluids.  Solids,  beside  the  general  softening,  exude  a se- 
rosity  of  various  colours,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  mass  dis- 
solves, the  swelling  ceases,  the  matter  settles,  and  its  colour 
deepens  -,  at  last  its  odour  becomes  somewhat  aromatic,  its  ele- 
ments are  finally  dissipated,  and  there  remains  only  a kind  of 
fat,  viscid,  and  still  fetid  mould.  The  products  of  putrefaction 
are  carburetted,  sulphuretted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  water,  ammonia,  azote,  and  carbonic  acid.  These  are 
all  dissipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour.  When  in  contact 
with  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed.  Acetic  acid,  a fatty  matter,  a 
soap  composed  of  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  often  the  nitric 
acid,  fixed  by  a salifiable  base,  are  also  produced  •,  and  the  ulti- 
mate remains,  besides  salts,  composed  of  acid  and  earths,  con- 
tain for  a long  time  a portion  of  fat  charry  matter. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


ENGLISH. 


APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT. 


Otncts. 

Drnsns.  Scruples. 

Grains. 

Gratnmis. 

12  = 

96 

— 288  ; 

= 5760  = 

372.96 

1 =: 

8 

= 24  = 480  = 

31.08 

1 

= 3 : 

= 60  = 

3.885 

1 

= . 20  = 

1.295 

» Iji, 

t = 

0.06475 

f 

1 

AVOIRDUPOIS 

WEIGHT. 

TtUKd. 

Drams. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 = 

= 16 

= 

256  ' = 

7000 

= 453.25 

1 

16  = 

,437.5 

= 28.32 

- 

• 

II 

27.975  : 

= 1.81 

WINE  MEASURE. 

Gal. 

Pints  Ounces. 

Drams. 

CjI,  Inch, 

Litres 

1 = 

8 = 

128 

— 1024 

~ 231 

= .3.78515 

1 = 

16 

= 128 

= 28.875 

= 0.47398 

1 

= 8 

= 1.8047 

=c  0.02957 

1 

= 0.2256 

= 0.00396 

N.  B.— The  ale-gallon  contains  282  cubical  inches. 
A cubic  inch  of  water  weighs. 253  grains. 
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Reduction  of  the  Ounce  Measure  used  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  Cubical 

inches. 


e Measures, 

French  Cubical  Inches. 

English  Cubical  Inches. 

1 

1.567 

. 1.898 

2 

3.134 

3.796 

3 

4701 

5.694 

4 

6.268 

. 7.592 

5 

7.835 

9.490 

6 

9.402 

, • 11.383 

7 

10.969 

13.286 

8 , 

12.536 

15.184 

9 

14.103 

17.082 

10 

15.670 

I8.98O 

20 

31.340 

37.960 

30 

47.010 

56.910 

40 

62.680 

75.920 

50 

78.350 

94.900 

60 

94.020 

113.880  [- 

70 

109.690 

132.860 

80  ■ 

125.360 

151.840 

90 

141.030 

170.820 

100 

156.700 

I89.8OO 

1000 

1567.000 

1898.000 

Correspondence  between  English  and  Foreign  fPeishts  and  Measures. 


NEW  FRENCH. 

‘ To  employ,  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  measures,  a type 

* taken  from  nature  itself,  a type  as  unchangeable  as  the'globe  on  which 

* we  dwell, — to  propose  a metrical  system,  of  which  all  the  parts  a^ 

* intimately  connected  together,  and  of  which  the  multiples  and  subdi- 
‘ visions  follow  a natural  progression,  which  is  simple,  easy  to  com- 

* prehend : — this  is  most  assuredly  a beautiful,  great,  and  sublime 
‘ idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.’ 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  influenced  the  French  National  Insti- 
tute, when  they  chose  as  the  base  of  the  whole  metrical  system, 
;the  fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  between  the  equator  and 
tithe  north  pole.  They  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of  this  arc 
■ for  the  unity  of  measure,  which  they  denominated  711  th  e,  and  applied 
i:it  both  to  superficial  and  solid  measures,  taking  for  the  unity  of  the 
r former  the  square  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the  latter  the  cube  of 
I the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chose  for  the  unity  of  weight, 
Ithe  quantity  of  distilled  water  which  the  same  cube  contains 
' wlien  reduced  to  a constant  state  presented  by  nature  itself  j and 
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lastly,  they  decided  that  the  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each 
kind  of  measure,  ■whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or  length, 
should  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal  progression,  as  being  the  most 
simple,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  easy  for  calculation,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  numeration  which  all  Europe  has  employed  for 
centuries. 

By  a careful  measurement  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and 
Mounfjoy,  'they  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  to 
413.296  lines  of  the  toise  of  Peru.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  1 
water,  taken  as  its  maximum  of  density  and  weight  in  vacuo^  that 
is  the  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  I8827.I5  griins  of  the  pile 
of  Charlemagne.  By  actual  comparison,  the  metre  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  39.37I  English  inches  at  62°,  the  temperature  universally 
employed  in  the  comparison  of  English  standards  : and  upon  these 
data  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  : 

The  Metre  being  at  32°,  ami  the, Foot  at  02*. 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

English  Itiches, 

.03937 

.39371 

3.93710 

39.37100 

Mil. 

Fur. 

Yards.  Feet.  Inch. 

Decametre 

— 

393.71000  = 

0 

0 

10 

2 9.7 

Hccatometre 

— 

3937.10000  = 

0 

0 

109 

1 1 

Chiliometre 

39371.00000  = 

0 

4 

213 

1 10.2 

Myriometre 

= 

393710.00000  =r 

6 

1 

156 

0 6 

Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

=r 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY 

Cubic  Inches. 

.00103 

.61028 

6.10280  Tons. 

• 

ENGLISH. 

Hogs.  Wine  Cal.  Pints. 

JLitre 

61.02800  = 

0 

0 

0. 

2.1133 

Decalitre 

610.28000  =r 

0 

0 

2, 

6,1352 

Hccatolitrc 

6102.80000  = 

0 

0 

26.419 

Chiliolitre 

— 

61028.00000  = 

1 

0 

12.19 

Myriolitrc 

610280.00000  = 

10 

1 

68.9 

Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

■ 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 

English  Grains.  ' - ' 

= .0154 

= .1544 

r=  1.5444  ^ AVOIRDUPOIS. 

— 15.4440  Pound-  Gun. 

Dram. 

Decagramme 

= 154.4402 

= 

0 

0 

5.65 

ITecatogramme 

= ■ 1 644.4023 

0 

3 

8.5 

Chiliogramme 

=2  - 15444.0234 

2 

3 

5 

Myriograiumc 

= 154440.2344 

-'y 

1 

2 
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Table  shelving  the  Comparison  between  Grammes  and  Troy,  Frenchi 
and  Nuremberg,  apothecary  Grains. 


Gramme. 

Troy. 

Poids  de  Marc. 

Nuremberg, 

1 

15.444 

— 

18.883 

*** 

16.128 

2 

30.888 

— 

37.766 

— 

32.256 

3 

_ 

46.332 

56.648 

48.384 

4 

61.776 

75.530 

64.512 

5 

— 

77-220 

94.413 

8a64l 

6 

92.664 

' 113.206 

zzz 

96^69 

7 

108.108 

* 

132.179 

:zr 

112.897 

8 

123.552 

151.062 

zr 

129.026 

9 

138.996 

169.944 

145.154 

10 

= 

154.440 

= 

188.827 

= 

161.282 

Weights  and 

0 

Measures  used  in 

France  before 

the  Revolution. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Paris  pound,  polds  de  marc  of  Charlemagne,  contains  Q2\Q- 
Paris  grains  ; it  is  divided  into  It)  ounces,  each  ounce  into  8 gros,  and 
each  gros  into  72  grains.  It  is  equal  to  7531  English  troy  grains. 

The  English  troy  pound  of  12  ounces  contains  5760  English  troy 
grains,  and  is  equal  to  7021  Paris  grains. 

The  Enghsh  avoirdupois  pound  of  l6  ounces  contains  7000 
English  troy  grains,  and  is  equal  to  8538  Paris  grains. 

To  reduce  Paris  grains  to  English  troy  grains, 
divide  by  - - . . 

To  reduce  English  troy  grains  to  Paris  grains, 
multiply  by  - - 

To  reduce  Paris  ounces  to  English  troy,  divide" 
by  - - - 

To  reduce  English  troy  ounces  to  Paris,  mul- 
tiply by  - . - . 

Or  the  conversion  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  following  tables : 


► 1.2189 


1.015734 


Division  of  French  Weights. 


Pound.  Ounces.  Drams.  Scruples.  Grains. 


PoidsdeMarc  1 =;  16  = 123 

Apothecary  1 = 12  = g6 

1 = 8 


= 384  = 
= 238  = 
= 24  = 

1 = 


9216 

6912 

576 

72 

24 

1 


Troy  gr. 

7561 

5670.5 

472.56 

59.073 

19-6«9 

0.82 
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To  reduce  English  IVdght  Troy  to  Parish 

The  English  troy  pound  of  12  ounces  =:  7021. 

The  troy  ounce  . — 585.0833 

The  dram  of  60  grains  _ 73.1354 

The  penny.weight,  or  denier,  of7  on  oc . I^Paris  grains. 

24  grams  . j 20.2541  / ^ 

Tlie  scruple  of  20  grains  • - =:  14.3784 

The  grain  . . - ~ 1.2180, 


To  reduce  Ejiglish  Avoirdupois  to  Paris  Weight. 

avoirdupois  pound  of  l6  ounces,")  _ "a 

7000  troy  grains  - j - V Paris  grains. 

_ ' - = 533.6250j 


The 
or 

The  ounce 


Table  shewing  the  Comparison  between  French  and  English  Grains 

( Poids  de  Marc. ) 


Frentb  gri.  - 

= Englitb  grt. 

Xngliih  gn.  - 

= Ertncb  grs. 

1 

0.8203 

1 

1.2180 

2 

1 .6407 

' ' ' 

2 

2.4378 

3 

2.4611 

3' 

3.6568 

4 

3.2815 

4 

4.8757 

5 

4.1010 

■ 

5 

6.0947 

6 

4.0223 

, 6 

7.3136 

7 

5.7427 

'4-^  * 

7 

8.5325 

8 

• 6.5631 

8 

9.7515 

9 

7.3835 

J 

9 

10.0704 

10 

8.2030 

10 

12.1800 

LONG  AND  CUBICAL  MEASURES. 


To  reduce  Paris  running  feet,  or  inches,  into  English, 
multiply  by  - - \ 1.065077 

English  running  feet,  or  inches,  into  Paris,  divide  by  • y 
To  reduce  Paris  cubic  feet,  or  inches,  to  English,  multi-  ^ 

• ply  by  - - " / 1.211278'’ 

English  cubic  feet,  or  inches,  to  Paris,  divide  by  } 

Or  by  means  of  the  following  tables  : 


To  reduce  Paris  Long 
The  Paris  royal  foot  of  12  inches 
The  inch  - 

The  line,  or  l-12th  of  an  inch 
The  l-12th  of  a line 


Measure  to  English. 


- = 12.7977') 

- = 1.0664  r 

— .0888  / 
— .00743 


English  inches* 
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To  reduce  English  Long  Measure  to  French. 


The  English  foot 
The  inch 

The  l-8th  of  an  inch 

The  1-lOth 

The  line/ or  1-1 2th 


= H.2596‘1 

= .9383 

.11/3^  Paris  inches. ' 
= .0938  j 

= .0/82 J . i 


To  reduce  French  Cube  Measure  to  English. 


The  Paris  cube 
foot 
The  cubic  inch 


} = 1.2U2?8  lS“tl2093.088364? 
= .000700  J feet,  or  3 1.21 1278  J 


1.211278 

7b  reduce  English  Cube  Measure  to  French 


The  English  cube  foot,  or  1728  7 _ , 

C8bi4  inches  ■ S 14J/.48S4  I 

The  cubical  inch  - = .8260  T inches. 

The  cube  tenth  - - ==  .0003 J 


MEASURE  OF  CAP  ACT  Y. 

The  Paris  pint  contains  58.145  f English  cubical  inches,  and  the 
English  wine-pint  contains  28.875  | cubical  inches ; or,  the  Paris 
pint  contains  2.0171082  English  pints,  and  the  English  pint  contains 
.49617  Paris  pints ; hence. 

To  reduce  the  Paris  pint  to  the  Paris,  multiply  "I 

by  - . >2.0171082 

T 0 reduce  the  English  pint  to  the  Paris,  divide  by  3 
The  septier  of  Paris  is  7/36  French,  or  9370.45  English,  cubical 
inches ; and  the  muid  is  92332  French,  *r  112445.4  English 
cubical  inches. 

* To  convert  the  weight  of  a French  cubic  foot,  of  any  particular  sub- 
stance given  in  French  grains,  into  the  corresponding  weight  of  an  English 
cubic  foot  in  English  troy  grains,  multiply  the  French  grains  by  0.6173181, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  English  troy  grains  contained  in  an  English 
cubic  foot  of  the  same  substance. 

+ It  is  said  by  Belidor  {Archil.  Ifydrog.)  to  contain  31  oz.  64  grains  of 
water,  which  makes  it  58.015  English  inches;  but  as  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  in  the  dctcrmina'ions  of  the  weight  of  the  French  cubical  mea- 
sure of  water,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  standards  made  use  of,  it  is 
better  to  abide  by  Mr.  Everard’s  measure,  which  was  made  by  the  Exchequer 
standards,  and  by  the  proportions  of  the  English  and  French  foot,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  French  Academy  and  Royal  Society. 

f According  to  Baume,  the  Paris  pint  contains  32  French  ounces  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  54.5"  of  Fahrenheit ; which  would  make  it 
equal  to  59.129  ^glish  cubical  inches. 
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Talle  shewing  the  Comparison  between  French  and  English  Cubical 

Inches. 


Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

French  = 

= English. 

English  — 

- French. 

1 

1.2130 

1 

0.8239 

2 

2.4272 

2 

1.6479 

3 

3.6408 

3 

2.4719 

4 

4.8544 

4 

3.2958 

5 

6.0681 

5' 

411198 

6 

7.2817 

6 

4.9438 

7 

8.4953 

7 

5.7677 

8 

9-7089 

8 

6.5917, 

9 

10.9225 

9 

7.4157 

10 

12.l36tt 

10 

8.2390 

GERMAN. 

COLOGNE  WEIGHT. 


Marc.  Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Pennyweights. 

Grains. 

1 = 8 = 

64  = 

256  = 

6144 

1 = 

8 = 

32  r= 

763 

1 — 

4 = 

96 

1 = 

24 

NUREMBERG,  OR  APOTHECARIE’s  WEIGHT. 


Pound.  Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Scruplcvs. 

Grains.  Troy  gri. 

II 

= 96 

= 288  = 

5760  =5388 

1 

= 8 

24  = 

480  = 460.5 

1 

= 3 =r 

1 = 

60  = 57.5 
20  = 19.2 

1 = 0.96 

Swedish  Weights  and  Measures,  used  by  Bergman  mid  Scheele. 

The  Swedish  pound,  which  is  divided  like  the  English  apothecary, 
or  troy  pound,  weighs  6556  grains  troy. 

The  kanne  of  pure  water,  according  to  Bergman,  weighs  42250 
Swedish  grains,  and  occupies  100  Swedish  cubical  inches.  Hence 
the  kanne  of  pure  water  weighs  48088.719444  English  troy  grains, 
or  is  equal  to  189*941^  English  cubic  inches  ; and  the  Swedish  longi- 
tudinal inch  is  equal  to  1.238435  English  longitudinal  inches. 

From  these  data,  the  following  rules  are  deduced ; 

1.  To  reduce  Swedish  longitudmal  inches  to  English,  multiply  by 
1.2384,  or  divide  by  0.80/47. 

2.  To  reduce  Swedish  to  English  cubical  inchesi  multiply  by  l.p» 
or  divide  by  0.5265. 
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f'Veights  and  Measures. 

3.  To  reduce  the  Swedish  pound,  ounce,  drachm,  scruple,  or  grain, 
to  the  corresponding  English  troy  denomination,  .multiply  by  1.1382, 
cr  divide  by  .87bd. 

4.  To  reduce  the  Swedish  kannes  to  English  wine-pints,  multiply 
by  .1520207,  or  divide  by  6.5/801. 

5.  The  lod,  a weight  sometimes  used  by  Bergman,  is  the  32d  part 
of  the  Swedish  pound:  therefore,  to  reduce  it  to  the  English  troy  pound, 
multiply  by  .03557>  or  divide  by  28.1156. 


Relation  of  the  Pound  Weight  in  different  Countries  of  Purcpe 
to  each  others  in  French  Grains. 


W arsaw 

15288 

Vienna 

10688 

Amsterdam 

.9258 

Geneva 

9234 

J^aris 

9216 

Lisbon 

9212 

Strasburgh 

9013 

Copenhagea 

8876 

Berlin 

8816 

Manheim 

8804.5 

Hamburgh 

8799.5 

Cologne 

8796.5 

Dantzic 

8791 

Madrid 

8656 

Frankfort 

8650 

Marseilles 

8054 

Stockholm 

8000 

London 

7140 

German  apothecary 

673.3 

Florence  and  Rome 

6386 

Naples 

6218 

Genoa 

6180 

Milan 

5400 

Venice  - ., 

3040 

Tables  of  Specific  Gravities. 


Platinum 
Gold 
Tungsten 
Mercury  at  — 40* 

— at  47* 

Sulphuret  of  ditto 
Palladium 
llhodimn  ' . 

Lead 

Sulphuret  of  ditto 
Silver 

■ suipliurct 

Cismuth 

sulphuret 

Uranium 

Copper 

Nicla;! 

Molybdenum 

sulphuret 

Arsenic 


METALS. 


23.000 

19.361 

17.6. 

15,612 

13.543 

10. 

11.871 

11.4. 

11.352 

7. 

10.510 

7.2 

9.822 

C.131 

9. 


Arsenic,  sulphuret,  red 

yellow 

Iron  - . 

— i — sulphuret 

super-sulphuret  . 

Cobatt 

Till  . . K 

Zinc 

ftlanganese 

.Antimony 

" — sulphuret 

Teliuriiun 

ISFLAAIMABr.ES. 


3.225 

5.315 

7.788 

4.518 

4,83 

7.700 

7.299 

6.861 

6.S50 

6.71? 

4.308 

6.115 


8.895 

8.666 

8.600 

4.73 

S.310 


Sulphur,  native 

* 

2.0332 

melted 

1.9907 

Phosphorus 

1.714 

Diamond 

. 

3.5212 

Charcoal 

■1 

0.44i 

lOG 
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SALINE  SUBSTANCES. 


SiiTphuric  acid 

2.125 

Soda,  subborate 

1.757 

AVat 

Nitric 

1.504 

phosphate 

1..33S 

11 

^luriatic 

1.194 

Bubcarbonate 

1.3591 

II 

Acetic 

1.0626 

1.421 

K 

Hed  viBfjtar 

1,025 

acetate 

2.1 

H 

Wliife  (lido 

1.014 

and  potash  tartrate 

1.757 

AVat 

Dialled 

1.010 

Ammonia,  liquid 

0.9054 

D • 

PHTtspIioric 

1.5575 

■ muriate  • 

1.450 

AVat 

Citric 

1.0345 

1.453 

AVal 

Arsenious 

1.8731 

1.420 

K 

carbonate 

0.960 

II 

Potass 

1.7095  IT 

1.824 

K 

4.6215  K 

1.5026 

M 

sulphate 

2.298  AVal 

1.450 

V 

2.636  AVat 

2.4073  H 

Lime 

2.3903 

K 

sulphite 

1.586  V' 

2.37 

M 

^ . nitrate 

1.933  AVat 

1.5233 

II 

1.900  AVal 

muriate 

1.76 

H 

1,9369  H 

carbonate 

2.7 

2.15  F 

Magnesia  > 

2.329S 

K 

• — miirlale 

1.836  K 

0.346 

H 

carbonate 

2.012  II 

sulphate 

1.6603 

H 

2.749  M 

carbonate 

0.2941 

H 

superfarfrale 

1.953  M 

Barytes 

4. 

K 

* % 

1.8745  M 

2 374 

II 

1 5567  H 

Q.SO.AT 

H 

Soda 

1.336  H 

carbonate,  native  4.331 

2.246  AVal 

3763 

• siiipritxro 

1.380  AVal 

Alumina 

2.000 

K 

1.4457  II 

0.8200 

H 

muriate 

2.125  F 

Alum 

1.7109 

II 

2.120  K 

1.719 

AVal 

2.143  AVat 

1.751 

AVat 

2.200  H 

1.738 

V 

subborate 

1.740  K 

1.714 

N 

1.720  AVal 

1.726 

M 

METALLIC  SALTS. 

y 

Mercury,  muriate  of 

5.1398  II 

Lead,  sulphate 

1.8742 

H 

4.142  AVat 

carbonate 

7.2357 

'submiirtale 

7.1758  H 

acetate 

2.345 

H 

phosphate 

4.9835  H' 

Zinc,  sulphate 

2.3953 

M 

subsulphatc 

6.444  AVat 

" 

1.933 

AVat 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

2.1943  H 

1.912 

11 

2.230  AVat 

* ' 

1.712 

N 

acetate 

1.779  11 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

1 .8399  II 

i 

1.8S0  Wal 

1,812  AVat 

' 

^ calcined 

2.636  AVat 

D Davy.  II  Ilasscnfralz.  K Kirwan. 

Wat  Wation.  F Fahrenheit. 


!M  Musrhenbrock.  M'al  Wallerius. 
V Vauquclin.  N^Ncwton. 
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Talk  of  Specific  Gravities,  directed  ly  the  Dullin  Pharmacopeia^ 


Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  ready 
to  crystallizB 
■Wafer  of  caustic  kali 

caustic  atnmonia 

carbonate  of  animonia 

Sulphuric  acid 

diluted  - - 

Muriatic  acid 

— — diluted 

’ Nitrous  acid  - - t 

diluted 

Oxymuriatic  alkaline  water 

• water 

Distilled  vinegar 
Acetic  acid 

■Water  of  sulpliuret  of  kali 
Proof  spirit 
Alcohol 
Sulphuric  ether 

Nitrous  ether  - - ■ 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  - - 


1220 
1100 
936 
1095 
1845 
, 1090 

ino 
1080 
, 1500 

1280 
108T 
1003 
1006 
.1070 
1 120 
840 
815 
705 
900 
850 


f 


% 


SOLUTIONS  OF  SALTS  AT  42'  FAHRENIIEITj  WATSON. 


Stturated, 

In  12  h 

Lime 

- 

1.001 

Arseniotis  acid 

1.005 

Subborate  of  soda 

1.010 

Muriate  of  mercury 

- 

1.037 

Alum 

1.033 

Sulphate  of  soda 

1.052 

- 

1.029 

potass 

- 

1.054 

Muriate  of  soda 

1.19S 

• 

1 059 

Arseniate  of  potass 

- 

1.184 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

. 

1.072 

1.026 

Carbonate  of  ditto 

- 

1.077 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  (Thomson) 

1.0186 

Nitrate  of  potass 

- 

1.095 

- 

1.050 

Tartrate  of  potass  and  soda 

1.114 

Sulphate  of  copper 

- . 

1.150 

,1.052 

■ iron 

- 

1.157 

> 

1.043 

magnesia 

- 

1.218 

— ^ 2inc 

- 

1.386 

1.045 

Subcarbonatc  of  potass 

- 

1.534 

• 

Acacia  prunus  spinosa 

1.5153 

Aloes  hepatic 

1.3586 

socotrinc 

1.3796 

Aloiichi  - / . 

1 .0604 

Amber  yellow,  transparent 

1.0780 

Opaque 

1.08.55 

— red 

1.0834 

green 

1 .0829 

Ambergris 

C0.7800 

i 0.9263 

Ammoniac 

1.2071 

Animu,  oriental 

1.0284 

occidental 

1.0126 

1.4523 
1.0S57 
1.457.3 
0.5956 
1.450 
2.060 
1.070 
1.165 
1.3275 
1.0441 

Bdellium  - 1.1377 

Benzoin  - 1.0924 

Bitumen  of  Judea  1.104 


EXTRACTS,  GUMS,  RESINS, 

Arabic 
Arcanson- 
Arecha  (Catechu?) 
Araotto 

Asphaltum,  cohesive 

— compact 

Assafoetida 
Baras 


{ 

{ 


N 


log 

« 
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Cacbibou 

1 .0640 

Mastic 

1.0742 

Camphor 

- 

0.9SS7 

Myrrh 

1.3600 

Caoutchouc  ' 

- 

0,9335 

Olibanum 

1.1732 

Caragna 

- 

1.1244 

Opium 

1.3365 

Catechu 

- 

1.4573 

Opopona.x 

1.6226 

Cherry 

- 

1.4817 

Resin  of  Jalap 

1.2185 

Copal,  opaque 

m 

1.1398 

Rosin 

1.0727 

trausparent 

1.0152 

Sandarac 

1 .0920 

Cork 

• 

0.2400 

Sagapenum  - 

1.2008 

Dt agon's  blood 

1.2045 

Sarcocol 

,1.2684 

Elemi 

- 

1.0682 

Scammony  of  Aleppo 

1.2354 

Euphorbium 

1.1244 

— Smyrna 

1.2743 

Culbaniim 

- 

1.2120 

Inspissated  juice  of  St.  John's 

Galipot 

- 

1.0819 

wort 

1.5263 

Gamboge 

- 

1.2216 

Storax 

1 1098 

Guaiac 

- 

1.2289 

Sugar,  white 

1.6060 

Cue 

1.1390 

Tacamahaca 

1.0463 

Honey 

- 

1.4500 

Tragacauth 

1 8161 

Hypociste 

1,5263 

Turpentine 

0.991 

Liquorice 

- 

1.7228 

Wax,  ouarouchi 

0.8970 

Indigo 

- 

0.7690 

bees 

0.9648 

Ivy 

- 

1.2948 

white 

0.9686 

Labdanum 

• 

1.1862 

shoemakers 

0.897 

• 

OILS. 

V olatilt. 

■Fixed. 

Cinnamon 

- 

1.044 

Tallow 

0.9419 

Cloves 

1.036 

Fat  of  beef 

0.9232 

Laveuder 

. 

0.894 

■ ■ mutton 

0.9233 

Mint  - 

- 

0.8982 

veal 

0.9342 

Sage 

- 

0.9016 

pork 

0.9368 

Thyme 

- 

0.9023 

Naphtha 

8.8475 

Rosemary 

- 

0.9057 

Butter  ; 

0.9423 

Calamint 

. 

0.9116 

Caiva  butter 

0.8916 

Scurvy-grass 

- 

0.9427 

Oil  of  filberts 

0.916 

Wormwood 

- 

0.0073 

walnut 

0.922T 

Tansy 

- 

0.9949 

licmp-sccd 

0.9258 

Chamomile 

- 

0.8943 

poppies 

0.9238 

Savine 

- 

0.9294 

— rape-seed 

0.9193 

Fennel 

- 

0.9294 

lint-seed 

0.9403 

seed 

1.0083 

. whale 

0.9233 

Coriander  seed 

- 

0.86.16 

ben 

0.91 19 

Caraway  seed 

- 

0.9049 

— bcechmast 

0.9176 

Dillsced 

- 

0.9128 

. cod-fish 

0.9233 

Anise  seed 

- 

0.9867 

. ■ olives 

0.9153 

Juniper 

0.8577 

almonds 

0 9170 

Turpentine 

- 

0.8697 

Spermaceti 

0.9433 

Amber 

- 

0.8867 

• 

Orange  flower 

■- 

0.8798 

Hyssop 

0.8892 

WOODS,  BARKS,  &C, 

Cinchona 

- 

0.7840 

Mahogany  . » 

1,0630 

Logwood 

- 

0.9130 

Red  Saunders  > 

1.1280 

Madder  * 

- 

0.7650 

Sassafras 

0.4820 

ALCOHOL, 

ETHERS-  ‘ 

Sulphuric 

> 

0.7396 

Acetic  <i 

0.S664 

N itric 

0.90SS 

Alcohol  • 

0.8293 

Muriatic 

0.7296 

Proof  spirit  « 

0,916 

I 
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TfiWe  for  reducing  the  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer  to  the 

Commo7i  Standard. 

i - ■ 


' BAUMX’S  HTDROMETER  FOR  LIQUIDS  LIG^ITER  THAN  WATER. 


Temperature  550  Fahrenheit,  or  10®  Reaumur. 


Deg. 

Sj>.  Gr. 

Beg. 

Sp.  Gr 

Beg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Beg. 

Sp.  Gr- 

10 

1.000 

18 

.942 

26 

.892 

34 

.84.7 

n 

.990 

19 

.935 

27  ' - 

.886 

33 

.842 

32 

.982 

20 

.928 

28 

.880 

36 

.837 

13 

.977 

21 

.922 

29 

.874 

37 

.832 

It 

.970 

22 

.915 

30 

.867 

38 

- .827 

15 

.963 

23 

.909 

31 

.871 

39 

.822 

10 

.953 

24 

.903 

32 

.85d 

40 

.817 

17 

.949 

25 

.897 

33 

.832 

LIQUIDS  HEAVIER  THAN  WATER. 


Beg. 

S]),  Gr. 

Beg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Beg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Beg. 

I5n.  Gr. 

0 

- 1.000 

21 

1.170 

42 

- 1.414 

63 

1.77-9 

3 

1.020 

24 

1.200 

45 

1.455 

66 

- 1 1.848 

6 

1.04C 

27 

1.230 

48 

1.500 

69 

1.92P 

9 

1.064 

30 

1.261 

Si 

1.547 

72 

2.oe« 

12 

1.089 

33 

1.295 

54 

1.594 

15 

1.114 

36 

1.333 

57 

1.659 

18 

1.140 

39 

1.373 

60 

1.717 

4 


Comjmrative  Weights  of  Gaseous  Fluids. 


300  CUBIC  INCHES. 


French  in 

En^sh 

French 

in  irop 

* t 

grains. 

grains. 

' VVatcr 

37419.8 

! Ditto 

25242.2 

' Atmospheric  air 

46. 

' Ditto 

31. 

■ Oxygen 

51. 

^ Ditto 

34. 

' Ditto 

35.09 

Ditto 

33.82* 

' Nitrogen 

44.44 

; Ditto 

30..535 

i Ditto 

30.45 

'Ammonia 

18.16 

: Ditto 

18-67* 

Hydrogen 

3.5 

Ditto 

2.613 

SJECIPIC  GRAVITT. 


Standard, 


IVater. 

1000. 

Air. 

813.5 

Lavoisier. 

1000. 

814.3 

Shuckburgh. 

1.2293 

1. 

Lavoisier. 

1.2279 

1. 

Shuck.  Kirwan. 

1.365 

1.11 

Lavoisier. 

1.35 

1.09 

Kirwan. 

1.39 

1.13 

Davy. 

1.19 

0.965 

Allen  & Pepys. 
Lavoisier. 

1.21 

0.985 

Kirwan. 

1.20 

0.98 

Davy. 

0.715 

0.586 

Kirwan. 

0.0935 

0.076 

Allen  & Pepys . 
Lavoisier. 

0.1031 

0.084 

Kirwan. 

' Barometer  30,  thermometer  6fi. 


/ 
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100  CUBIC  ItICIlES. 


Frntck,  in 

English 

french 

in  Trot/ 

grains, 

Hydrocarbonus  oxide 

grams. 

from  camphor 

SI. 

from  stagnant  water 

ao.66 

from  coal 

20.  Z 

from  ether 

20. 

from  alcohol 

16. 

from  water  over 

charcoal 

14.5 

Olefianc  gas 

28.18 

Vapour  of  alcohol 

51.5* 

— — — ether 

f«.U 

Carbonic  oxide 

;K). 

Carbonic  acid  « 

46.5 

Ditto 

45.5 

Ditto 

47.2ft 

Nitrous  oxide 

.50.1 

Nitric  oxide 

37. 

Ditto 

34.3 

Nitric  acid 

76. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

34.S86 

Ditto 

38.17 

Sulphurous  acid 

70.215 

Muriatic  acid  66 

Ditto 

5918 

SPECIFIC  CRAVITF, 


Slandard 

JVtiia\  Air. 


0.83 

0.677 

Cruickshink. 

0.666 

Dalton. 

0.650 

Dalton. 

0.78 

0.445 

Cr. 

0.63 

0.516 

Cr. 

D.573 

0.467 

‘Qr. 

04K)5 

Deiman. 

2.100 

Dalton. 

2.250 

Dalton. 

1.185  • 

0.965 

Cr. 

1.84 

1.5 

Kirwan. 

1.802 

1.47 

Davy. 

Allan  & Pepy 

1.985 

1.615 

Davy. 

1.465 

1.193 

Kirwan. 

1.36 

1.105 

Davy. 

3.  , 

2.42,5 

Ditto. 

1.36 

1.205 

Kirwan. 

1.231 

Ilienard. 

2.75 

' 2.24 

Kirwan. 

2.765 

1.43 

Brisson. 

• 

l^)29 

Kinvan. 

Of  temperature  190°  Fahr.  and  force=30  inches  of  mercury. 
fOf  temperature  100°  Fahr.  and  force  =30  inches  of,merciiry. 
• t Thermometer  60,  barometer  30. 


. HEAT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  THERMOMETERS.  i 

Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  universally  used  in  this  kingdom.  In  j 
it  the  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  i 
into  ibO  degrees;  «ind  as  the  greates^ possible  degree  of  cold  was  sup-  i 
posed  to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  snow  and  muriate  of  soda,  it  ^ 
was  made  the  zero ; hence  the  freezing  point  became  32®,  "and  the  | 
boiling  point  21 2®.  fl 

The  Centrigr.ade  thermometer  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point,  j 
and  divides  the  range  between  it  and  the  boiling  point  into  100®.  This  m 
has  long  been  used  in  Sweden,  under  the  title  of  Celsius’s  thermo-  SI 
meter.  • 

Reaumeur’s  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France,  divides  ■ 
the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  into  80®,  and  ■ 
places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedgwood’s  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  measure  very  high 
temperatures.  Its  zero  corresponds  with  10/7“  of  Fahrenheit’s, 
each  degree  of  Wedgwood  is  equal  to  130  of  Fahrenheit. 
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Ill 


De  Lisle’s  thermometer  is  used  in  Russia.  The  graduation  begins 
at  the  boiling  point,  andjncreases  towards  the  freezing  point.  The 
boiling  point  is  marked  0,  and  the  freezing  point  150. 

* ^ 18 

Therefore  180°  F r=  100'  C = 80"  R = 150'  D — — W. 

13 

Formula. 

1.  To  reduce  centigrade  degrees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit,  multi- 
ply by  g,  and  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, 

£4^+  32  = F. 

0 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit’s  degrees  to  centigrade, 

3.  To  reduce  Reaumur’s  to  Fahrenheit’s,  — F. 

1 t 4 ■ 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,  R.  , 

g 

5.  To  reduce  De  Lisle’s  degrees  under  the  boiling  point,  we  have 
To  reduce  those  above  the  boiling  point. 


212— 


D x6' 


= F. 


212  + 5-^=  F. 

s 

6.  And,  inversely,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit’s  degrees  to  De  Lble’s, 
ndcr  the  boiling 
F X 5 — 10/^0 


under  the  boiling  point,  _D  ; above  the  boiling  point. 


O' 


■—  + 


7.  To  reduce  Wedgwood’s  degrees  to  those  of  Fahre-> licit 
W X 130  + 1077  = F. 

B.  Inversely,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit  to  Wedgwood, 


F — 1077 

1 3il 


=W. 
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1.  FREEZING  POINTS  OF  LIQUIDS, 


jfiuunt. 

Cent, 

Fahren. 

—90 

■ ^4 

—66 

—55 

—35 

— 43 

—46 

—32 

—39 

—39 

—30 

—37 

—36 

—23 

—30 

—22 

—19 

— 24 

—1 1 

—17 

— 14 

—7 

—14 

—17 

+ 1 

—7 

—9 

j6 

—5 

—0 

20 

—4 

— 5 

23 

—3 

—4 

25 

•—2 

— 2.5 

28 

— 1 

—12.5 

30 

0 

0 

32 

4-2 

+ 2.5 

36 

6 

7 

45 

14 

17 

64 

4 

5 

40. 

• 22 

28 

82 

29 

30 

97 

30 

37 

99 

32 

40 

104 

34 

4 

109 

36 

45 

112 

42 

53 

127 

49 

61 

142 

50 

63 

145' 

55 

79 

155 

60 

100 

212 

89 

111 

234 

90 

liO 

235 

J12 

140 

283 

120 

150 

303 

J34 

168 

334 

182 

227 

442 

190 

238 

4OO 

197 

248 

476 

258 

325 

612 

Greatest  artificial  cold  observed. 

Strongest  nitric  acid  freezes  (Cavendish) 
Ether  and  liquid  amnaonia. 

Mercury 

Sulphuric  acid  (Thomson)  ^ 

Acetous  acid. 

2 Alcohol,  1 water 

Brandy.  Snow  3 parts,  salt  2 

Strongest  sulphuric  acid  (Cavendish) 

Oil  of  turpentine  (Margueron) 

Strong  wines 
Eluoric  acid 

Oils,  bergamot  and  cinnamon  ' 

Human  blood 

Vinegar 

Milk 

Oxymuriatic  acid 

Water  \ 

Olive  oil 

Sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  ].j:8  (Keir) 
Oil  of  aniseeds,  50  (Thomson) 


2.  MELTING  POINTS  OP  SOLIDS. 

Equal  parts  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
Adipocire  of  muscle 
Lard  (Nicolson) 

Phosphorus  (Pelletier) 

Resin  of  bile 
Myrtle  wax  (Cadet) 

Spermaceti  (Bostoclc) 

Tallow-  (Nicolson)  02  (Thomson) 

Bees  wax 

Ambergris  (La  Grange) 

Bleached  wax  (Nicolson) 

Bismuth  5 parts,  tin  3,  lead  2,  21 0 (Dalton) 
Sulphur  (Hope)  212  (Fourcroy)  185  (Kir- 
wan) 

Adipocire  of  biliary  calculi  (Fourcroy) 

Tin  and  bismutli,  equal  parts 
Camphor 

Tin  3,  lead  2 ; or  tin  2,  bismuth  1 
Tin  (Crichton)  413  (Irvine) 

Tin  1,  lead  4 
Bismuth  (Irvine) 

Lead  (Crichton) 504  (Irvine) '40 (Newton) 
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Rtaym- 

297 

045 

1678 

2024 

2082 

2313 

7475 

gi3i 

0325 

9002 

9708 

10280 


29 

48 

50 

61 

04 

80 

83 

88 

93 

96 

112 

226 

232 

239 

248 

252 

2/9 


—54 
. —36 
—24 

—20 
— 14 
+ 5 
12 
15 

19 

20 
21 
25 
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Cent. 

Falren, 

371 

700 

432 

809 

2100 

3807 

2530 

4587 

2602 

4717 

2780 

5237 

9850 

17977 

11414 

20577 

II68O 

21097 

12801 

21637 

12136 

218/7 

12857 

23177 

36 

98 

60 

140 

63 

145 

77 

170 

80 

176 

100 

212 

104 

219 

110 

230 

116 

242 

120 

248 

140 

283 

282 

540 

290 

554 

299 

570 

310 

590 

315 

600 

350 

660 

—68 

—90 

— 44 

—50 

—30 

—23 

— 25 

— 14 

—18 

0 

+ 6 

+43 

15 

59 

18 

66 

24 

75 

25 

77 

26 

SO 

31 

! ''ss 

Zinc 

Antimony- 

Brass 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Cobalt,  cast  iron 
Nickel 
Soft  nails 
Iron 

Manganese 

Platina,  Tungsten,  Molybdena, 
Uranium,  Titanium,  &c. 


21 

27 

23 

32 

130 

150 

151 
158 
160 


170  + 


3.  SOI.IDS  AND  liguids  volatiuzeo. 
Ether 

Liquid  ammonia 
Camphor  (Venturi) 

Sulphur  (Kirw'an) 

Alcohol  174  (Black) 

Water  and  essential  oils 
.Phosphorus  (Pelletier) 

Muriate  of  hme  (Dalton) 

Nitrous  acid 
Nitric  acid 

White  oxide  of  arsenic 
Arsenic 

Phosphorus  in  close  vessels 
Sulphur  ■ 

Sulphuric  acid  (Dalton)  546  (Black) 
Linseed  oil.  Sulphur  (Davy) 

Mercury  (Dalton)  644  (Secondat) 

600  (Black) 

4.  MISCELLANEOUS  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT. 

Greatest  cold  produced  by  Mr.  Walker 
Natural  cold  observed  at  Hudson’s  Bay 
Observed  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  Glas- 
gow, 178O 
At  Glasgow,  178O 
Equal  parts,  snow  and  salt 
Phosphorus  burns  slowly 
Vinous  fermentation  begins 
to  135,  Animal  putrefaction 
to  80,  Summer  heat  in  “Britain 
Vinous  fermentation  rapid,  acetous  begins 
Phosphorus  bunw  in  oxygen,  104  (Gottling) 
Acetif.cation  ceases,  phosphorus  ductile 

I-I 


taunt. 

23 

33 

40 

44 

59 

120 

269 

342 

380 

448 

462 

564 

737 

1451 

2313 

2880 

3750 

4450 

5370 

5800 

6270 

6520 

6925 

7025 

7100 

7460 

7650 

9131 
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96 

107 

122 

130 

165 

303 

635 

750 

800 

802 

884 

1050 

1077 

1300 

1807 

2897 

5237 

6507 

8480 

10177 

12257 

13297 

14337 

14727 

15637 

15897 

16007 

16307 

17327 

20577 

25127 


to  100,  Animal  temperature 
Feverish  heat 

Phosphorus  burns  vividly  ( Fourcroy  ) 
148  (Thomson) 

Ammonia  disengaged  from  water 
Albumen  coagulates  156  (Black) 
Sulphur  burns  slowly 
Lowest  heat  of  ignition  of  iron  in 
the  dark 

Iron  bright  in  the  dark 
Hydrogen  burns,  1000  (Thomson) 
Charcoal  burns  (Thomson) 

Iron  red  in  twilight 
Iron  red  hot  in  a common  fire 
Iron  red  in  daylight 
Azotic  gas  burns 
Enamel  colours  burned 
Diamond  burns  (MTCenzie)  5000 
(Morveau) 

Settling  heat  of  plate  glass 
Delft  ware  fired 
Working  heat  of  plate  glass 
Flint  glass  furnace 
Cream-coloured  ware  fired 
Worcester  china  vitrified 
Stone  ware  fired 
Chelsea  china  fired 
Derby  china  fired  ' 

Flint  glass  furnace  greatest  heat 
Bow  china  vitrified 
Plate  glass  greatest  heat 
Smith’s  forge 
Hessian  crucible  fused 
Greatest  beat  observed 
Extremity  of  Wedgv/ood 
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TABLES, 

Exhibiting  a collective  View  of  all  the  Frigoi'ijic  Mixtures,  con. 
tained  in  Mr.  Walker's  Publication^  1808,  communicated  by 
the  Author. 

TABLE  I. 

This  Table  consists  of  frigorific  mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating,  or 
creating  cold,  without  the  aid  of  ice,  suthcient  for  all  useful  and  philosophU 
cal  purposes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  season. 

I 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  without  Ice. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Degr.  of  cold 
produced. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 parts 
Nitrate  of  potash  - 5 
Water  - - 10 

?rom  -\-50°  to  -j-10° 

40 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 parts 
Nitrate  of  potash  5 

Sulphate  of  soda  - S 
Water  - - 16 

From  -j-50  to  -j-1 

46 

» 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  1 part 
Water  1 

From  -f-50  to  -4-4 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  1 part 

Carbonate  of  soda  1 

Water  - - 1 

From  -4-50  to  — 7 

57 

Sulphate, of  soda  - p parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid  2 

From  -4-50  to  — 3 

53 

Sulptmte  of  soda  - 6 parts 

Muriate  of  ammonia  4 
■ -N  itrate  of  potash  - 2 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  -4-50  to — 10 

60  ■ 

Sulphate  of  soda  - 6 parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 
Diluted  nitric  acid^  4 

From  -4-50  to  — 14 

64 

Phosphate  of  soda  9 parts 

Ijiluted  nitric  acid-  4 

From -4-50  to — 12 

62 

Phosphate  of  soda  9 parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  6 
Diluted  nitric  acid  -4 

From  -4-50  to  — 21 

71 

Sulphate  of  soda  - 8 parts 

Muriatic  acid  - 5 

From  -4-50  to  0 • 

50 

Sulphate  of  soda  - 5 parts 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  l 

From  -4-50  to  -4-3 

47 

15.  11  the  materials  arc  mixed  at  a warmer  lenipcraiure  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  table,  the  efl'eet  will  he  proportionally  greater;  thus,  if  the 
most  powerful  of  these  mixtures  be  made  when  the  air  is  it  will  sinl 

the  tJicrmoDicter  to  + 2°  2 

H 2 
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TABLE  II. 

This  Table  consists  of  frigorific  mixtores  composed  of  ice^  with 

salts  and  acids. 


Frigorfic  Mixtures,  toUh  Ice. 


Mixtures.  * 

Thermometer  sinks.  . 

Degr.  of  cold 
produced. 

•Snow,  or  pounded  ice  2 parts 
Moriate  of  soda  - 1 

w 

a . 

a* 

•1 

1 . 
i? 

o 

i 

J 

0 

1 

o 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice,  3 parts 
Muriate  of  soda,  - 2 

Muriate  of  ammonia  1 

to  —12 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice,  24  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  - 10 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 
NrtVate  of  potash  - 6 

to  —IS 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  • 5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 

to  —25 

1 

•> 

Snow  - 3 parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  2 

F 1 oaj  -}-32  to  — 23 

55 

Snow  - _ 8 parts 

Muriatic  acid  - 5 

From  -j-32  to  — 27 

69 

Snow  ...  7 parts 

, Diluted  nitric  acid  - 4 

From  -{-32  to  —30 

62 

' Snow  - - 4 parts 

Muriate  of  lime  - 4 

From  -{-32  to  — 10 

72 

Snow  - - 2 parts 

Chrysf.  muriate  of  Hme  S 

From  -4-32  to  — 50 
\ 

S2 

Snow  . - 3 parts 

■ Potasli  - - 4 

From  +S2  to  — 51 

83 

N.  B,  The  reason  for  the  omi^ious  in  tht  last  column  of  this  table  is,  the 
sherniometer  sinking  in  these  mixtures  to  tlie  degree  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing column,  and  never  lover,  whatever  maj  be  the  temperature  pf  the  materials 
at  milling.  ' ,r  ■ 


1 
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TABLE  III. 

TThls  Table  consists  of  fri^orific  mixtures  selected  from  the  foref:oins  tables, 
and  combined,  so  as  to  increase  or  extend  cold  to  the  extremest  degrees. 


Combinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtnres, 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Degr.  of  cold 
produced. 

Phosphate  of  soda  - 5 parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  3 

Diluted  nitric  acid  - 4 

From  0°  to  — 34° 

1 34 

Phosphate  of  soda  - 3 parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  2 

Diluted  mixed  acids  4 

From  — 34  to  —50 

’■  ,6 

Snow  - - 3 parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  - 2 

From  0 to  — 46 

46 

Snow  - - 8 parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  3 ) 
Diluted  nitric  acid  - 33 

From  — lO  to  — 56 

46 

Snow  - - 1 part 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  1 

From  — 20  to  — 60 

40 

Snow  - - 3 parts 

Muriate  of  lime  - 4 

From  +20  to  — 48 

68 

Snow  - - 3 parts 

Muriate  of  lime  - 4 

From  +10  to — 54 

64 

Snow  2 parts 

Muriate  of  lime  - 3 

From  — 15  to  — 68 

53 

Snow  - - 1 part 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  2 

From  0 to  — 66 

66 

Snow  - - 1 part 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  3 

From  — 40  to  — T3 

33 

Snow  . . 8 j,arts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10 

From  — 68  to  —91 

23 

The  materials  in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previously  to 
mixing,  to  the  temperature  retpiired,  by  mixtures  taken  from  either  of  the- 
. preceding  tables. 


I 
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TALES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY. 


OX VGE^, 

CAUBON. 

Acids.  Carbonic, 

Acids.  Phosphoric, 

Carbon, 

Oxygen, 

Prussic, 

Mucic, 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

Oil, 

Nitric, 

Zinc, 

Hydrogen. 

tVater, 

Muriatic, 

Iron, 

Sulphur. 

Suberic, 

Tin, 

NITKOGEN. 

Fluoric, 

Antimony, 

Oxygen, 

BARYTA. 

Arsenic, 

Hv(lr''gcn, 

Sulphur? 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Lactic, 

Phosphorus,  » 

Phosphorus, 

Oxalic, 

Citric,  1 

Sulphur, 

Hydrogen. 

Succinic, 

Malic, 

Arsenic, 

Fluoric, 

Benzoic, 

Nitrogen, 

HYDROGEN. 

Phosphoric, 

Acetic, 

Nickel, 

Oxygen, 

Mucic, 

Boracic^ 

t 'otialt, 

Siii[)hur, 

Nitric, 

Sulphurous, 

Copper, 

Carbon, 

Muriatic, 

Nitrous, 

liismuth, 

Phosphorus, 

Suberic, 

Carbonic, 

Caloric  ? 

•Nitrogen. 

Citric, 

Prussic, 

Mercury, 

Tartaric, 

Sulphur, 

Silver,  . 

SULPliUR. 

Arsenic, 

Phosphorus, 

Arsenous  acid, 

PHOSPHORUS  ? 

Lactic, 

Water, 

Niiric  oxide, 

Potass, 

Benzoic, 

Fixed  oil. 

Clold, 

•Soda, 

Acetic, 

Platinum, 

Iron, 

Boracic, 

MAGNESIA. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Copper, 

Sulphurous, 

Acids.  Oxalic, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Tin, 

Nitrous, 

Phosplioric, 

White  oxide  of  man- 

Lead, 

Carbonic, 

Sulphuric, 

^anesc, 

Silver, 

Prussic, 

Fluoric, 

White  oxide  of 

Bismuth, 

Sulphur, 

Arsenic, 

lead. 

Antimony, 

Phosphorus, 

Mucic, 

Mercury, 

Water, 

Succinic, 

OXYGENS 

Arsenic, 

Fixed  oil. 

Nitric, 

Titanium, 

Molybdenum. 

Muriatic,  , 

Manganese, 

STIlONTI.t. 

Tartaric, 

Zinc, 

POTASS,  SODA, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Citric, 

Iron, 

AND  AMMONIA. 

Phosphoric, 

Malic  ? 

Tin, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Oxalih 

Lactic, 

(Tranium, 

Nitric, 

Tartaric, 

Benzoic, 

Molybdemnn, 

Muriatic, 

Fluoric, 

Acetic, 

I’ungslen, 

Phosphoric, 

Nitric, 

Boracic, 

Cobalt, 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphurous, 

Antimony, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Nitrous, 

Nickel, 

. Tartaric, 

Acetic, 

Carbonic, 

■Arsenic, 

Arsenic, 

Arsenic, 

Prussic, 

Chromuin, 

Succinic, 

Boracic, 

Sulphur. 

Bismuth, 

Citric, 

Carbonic, 

Lead’ 

Lactic, 

Water. 

ALUMINA. 

Copper, 

Benzoic, 

Acids,  Sulphuric, 

Tellurium, 

Sulphurous, 

LIME. 

Nitric, 

Platinum, 

Acetic, 

Acids.  Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

■Mercury, 

Mucic, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Silver, 

Boracie, 

Tartaric, 

Aisenic, 

O.dd. 

Nitrous, 

Su'cchiic, 

Fluoric, 

• Vauquclin’s  Table  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen,  according  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  their  oxides  are  decomposed  by  heat. 
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'{-Acids.  Tartaric, 

dcids»  ^ccCiCy 

OXIDE  A 

ictas,  jp  iuonc, 

Succinic, 

Prussic, 

OF  COPPER. 

Succinic, 

Miicic, 

Carbonic,  ^ 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Citric,  ' 

Citric, 

Vmraofiia, 

Oxalic;. 

Lactic, 

Phosphoric, 

Tartaric, 

Acetic, 

Lactic, 

OXIDE 

Muriatic, 

Boracic, 

Benzoic, 

OF  MERCURY. 

Sulphuric, 

Prussic,  t 

Acetic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Mucic, 

Carbonic. 

Boracic, 

Muriatic, 

N jtric. 

Sulphurous, 

Oxalic, 

Arsenic, 

OXIDE  OF  tin'’. 

Nitrons, 

Succinic, 

Phosphoric, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Carbonic, 

Arsenic, 

Succinic, 

Muriatic, 

Prussic. 

Phosphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Sulphuric, 

Citric, 

Oxalic, 

SILICA. 

Mucic, 

Lactic, 

Tartaric, 

1 Acid.  Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Acetic, 

Arsenic", 

P Potass. 

Citric, 

Boracic, 

Phosphoric, 

Prussic, 

Nitric, 

OXIDE  OF 

Sulphurous, 

Carbonic, 

Succinic, 

PLATINUM. 

Nitric, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Fluoric, 

( OXIDE  OF  GOLD*. 

Fluoric, 

Ammonia, 

Mucic, 

A Acids.  Gallic, 

Acetic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Citric, 

Muriatic, 

Benzoic, 

Lactic, 

Nitric, 

Boracic, 

OXIDE 

Acetic, 

Sulphuric, 

Prussic, 

OF  ARSENIC. 

Boracic, 

Arsenic, 

Carbonic. 

Acids.  Gallic, 

» Prussic, 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic, 

Ammonia, 

Tartaric, 

OXIDE 

Oxalic, 

Phosphoric, 

OF  LEAD, 

Sulphuric, 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Oxalic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

N itric. 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Citric, 

Sulphuric, 

Tartaric, 

Oxalic, 

Acetic, 

Mucic, 

Phosphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Succinic, 

Oxalic, 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic, 

Prussic, 

Arsenic, 

Succinic, 

Mucic, 

Carbonic, 

Tartaric, 

Citric, 

Nitric, 

. Aiiimouia. 

Phosphoric, 

.Acetic, 

Tartaric, 

J’ 

Muriatic, 

Prussic, 

Phosphoric, 

0:tIDE 

Sulphurous, 

Fixed  alkalies. 

Citric, 

OF  SILVER. 

Suberic, 

Ammonia, 

Succinic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Nitric, 

Fixed  oils. 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic, 

Fluoric, 

Water. 

Arsenic, 

1 Oxalic, 

Citric, 

Lactic, 

j Sulphuric, 

Malic, 

OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Acetic, 

J Mucic, 

Succinic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Boracic, 

1 Phosphoric, 

Lactic, 

Oxalic, 

Prussic, 

Sulphurous, 

Acetic, 

Tartaric, 

Carbonic, 

' Nitric, 

Benzoic, 

Camphoric, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

i Arsenic, 

Boracic, 

Sulphuric, 

Ammonia. 

' Fluoric, 

Prussic, 

Mucic, 

Tartaric, 

Carbonic, 

Muriatic, 

OXIDE  . 

Citric, 

Fixed  oils. 

Nitric, 

OF  ANTIMONY. 

Lactic, 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Succinic, 

1 

Arsenic, 

Muriatic, 

J * Omitting  tlie  oxalic,  citric,  succinic,  and  carbonic,  and  adding  sulpburctted 
f hydrogen  after  ammonia. 

‘ liergmann  places  the  tartaric  before  the  muriatic.  * 
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Acids.  Benzoic, 

Zirconia, 

FLUORIC  ACID 

Oxalic, 

Metallic  oxides. 

nORACIC* •*^. 

Sulphuric, 

* , 

ARSENIC  ». 

Nitric, 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

TUNGSTIC. 

Tartaric, 

CARBONIC*. 

Lime, 

Mucic, 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Phosphoric, 

Strontia, 

Strontia, 

Citric, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Succinic, 

Potass, 

Potass, 

Eluoric, 

Soda, 

Soda, 

Arsenic, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Lactic, 

Magnesia, 

Glucina, 

Acetic, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Boracic, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Prussje, 

Zirconia, 

Silica, 

Fi.xed  alkalies. 

Metallic  oxides, 

Ammonia. 

Silica. 

ACETIC  ACID. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

PHOSPHOROUS 

Baryta, 

PRUSSIC*. 

ACIDd. 

l*otass. 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Potass, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Soda, 

Potass, 

Ammonia, 

Lime, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

Magnesia, 

Ammonia, 

.Metallic  oxides. 

Ainnionia, 

Glucina, 

Gluciua, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Alumina, 

Gadolina, 

Zirconia, 

Zirconia. 

Alumina, 

Metallic  oxidc.s. 

Zirconia, 

OXALIC  ACID. 

Metallic  oxides. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

TARTARIC. 



RIURIATIC*. 

CITRIC 

SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

SUCCIXlC  ^ 

Potass, 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

■Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Lime, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnesia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina', 

Ammonia, 

.Aluraina, 

Metallic  oxides, 

Glucina,  1 

Zirconia, 

Water, 

Alumina,  ' 

MetMlic  oxides. 

fAlcohoK 

BENZOIC  ACJO. 

White  oxide  of  arse- 
nic, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Paryta, 

Lime, 

Majcncsia, 

Alumina, 

CAMPHORIC  ACID, 

Lime, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Baryta, 

(Ammonia, 

Alumina, 

Magnesia. 

FIXED  OILS. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

>xide  of  mercury, 
Other  metallic  ox- 
ides. 

Alumina. 


ALCdliOL. 

Water, 

Ether, 

Volatile  oil, 
.Alkaline  suljjhurcts- 


suephuretteP 

HYDROGEN. 

Baryta, 

Potass,  , 

Soda, 

liiinc,  . 

Ammonia, 

Magnesia, 

/irconia. 


• With  the  omission  of  all  after  ammonia. 

^ Ammonia  sliould  come  before  magnesia,  and  strontia,  gluclna,  and  zirconia 
should  be  omitted. 

‘ Magnesia  should  stand  above  ammonia,  and  alumina  and  silica  should  be 
omitted. 

'*  Ammonia  should  stand  above  magnesia. 

' Silica  should  be  omitted,  and  instead  of  it  water  and  alcohol  be  inserted. 

. *'  Except  silica. 

S With  the  omission  of  strontia,  metallic  oatidcs,  glucina,  and  airconia. 

•*  Zirconia  after  aJumintw 
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Cases  of  Mutual  decomposition. 
1.  rno.M  SIMPLE  AFFINITY. 


I Sulphate  of  potass  , 

— — soda 

I ammonia 

i — ■■  magnesia 

j Super-sulphate  of  alumina 
I Nitrate  of  potass 

I ammonia 

I Muriate  of  baryta 

I soda 

I — lime 

I — — ammonia 

; Phosphate  of  soda 

' Sub-borate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Acetate  of  lead 
• Sulphate  of  mercury 
Soap  of  potass 
soda 


with  Muriate  of  baryta 

— Nitrate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  soda 

— . Carbonate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  lime 

—  baryta 

— Phosphate  of  soda 

— All  the  sulphates  and  ni- 

trates 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— Sub-borate  of  soda 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  ammonia 

-r-  Carbonate  of  potass  * 

— Muriate  of  soda 

— Citrate  of  potass 

. — Muriate  of  soda 

—  soda 

— Sulphate  of  lime 


2.  FROM  COMPOUND  AFFINITY. 


Sulphate  of  baryta 

baryta 

— potass 

■ soda 

Muriate  of  baryta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto  - 
! Muriate  of  lime 

; Phosphate  of  soda 

Acetate  of  lead 
Ditto 


with  Carbonate  of  potass 

—  soda 

— Muriate  of  lime 

— Ditto 

— Phosphate  of  soda 

— j Sub-borate  of  soda 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— - ■ ' - soda 


ammonia 

ammonia 

lime 


Sulphate  of  zinc 
Nitrate  of  mercury. 


Cases  of  Disposing  Ajfnity. 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  a«ld  on 
-the  compound  oxides. 

The  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  ail  aci4, 
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Talk  of  Incompatille  Salts*. 


SALTS 

Fixed  alkaline  sulphates 

2.  Sulphate  of  lime 

3.  Alum 

4.  Sulpliate  of  magnesia 

( 

5.  Sulpliate  of  iron 

b'.  Muriate  of  barytes 

Muriate  of  lime 
S.  Muriate  of  magnesia  - 
r.  Nitrate  of  lime 


INCOMPATIBLE  WITH 

‘Nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 

' Muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Alkalies, 

. Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

) Muriate  of  barytes. 

■ Alkalies, 

Muriate  of  barytes,  , 

Nitrate,  muriate,  carbonate  of  lime_, 

. Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

^ Alkalies, 

^ Muriate  of  barytes, 

( Nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime, 
f Alkalies, 

-<  Muriate  of  baiytes, 

(.Earthy  carbonates, 
r Sulphates, 

Alkaline  carbonates, 

^Earthy  carbonates. 
i Sulphates,  except  of  lime, 

Alkdline  carbonates, 

C Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
f Alkaline  carbonates, 

(Alkaline  sulphates. 
r Alkaline  carbonates, 

< Carbonates  of  magnesia  and  aluminsc, 
(Sulphates,  except  of  lime. 


^lantlty  of  real  Acid  talen  up  hy  pure  Alkalies  and  Earths. 

(Kirwan). 


100  earts. 

Sulphuric, 

iVitric. 

Muriatic. 

Carbonic  .Jcid, 

Potash 

82.48 

84.g6 

56.3 

105.  almost. 

Soda 

127.t)8 

135.71 

73.41 

66.8. 

Amnronia 

383.8 

247.82 

171. 

Variable. 

baryta 

50. 

56. 

31.8 

282. 

Strontia 

72.4 1 

85.56 

46. 

43.2 

Lime 

143. 

179.5 

84.488 

81.81  * 

Magnesia 

Aiiunine" 

172.64 

150.9 

210. 

111.35 

200.  Fourcroy. 

335.  nearly,  Bergman. 

* That  is,  fal's  -which  cannot  exist  together  in  solution,  without  mutual 
(IccoiTipositioa. 
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Quantity  of  Alkalits  and  Earths  taken  up  by  100  parts  of  real  Sulphuric,  Nitric, 
Muriatic,  and  Carbonic  Acids,  saturated.  (Kirwan.) 


100  Parts. 

Potash, 

Soda. 

Ammonia. 

Baryt. 

Strontitt. 

Lime. 

Mag. 

Sulphuric, 

121.48 

78.82 

26  05 

200. 

138. 

70. 

57.92 

Nitrous, 

117,7 

73.3 

40.35 

178.12 

1 16.86 

55.7 

47.64 

Muriatic, 

177.6 

136.2 

58.18 

314.46 

216  21 

118.3 

898. 

Carbonic, 

95.1 

149.6 

354.5 

231. + 

122. 

50. 

2'able  of  the  respective  quantities  of  Acid  and  Base  required  to  neutralize  each, 
other,  cah'ulatedby  Fischer,  from  Jiichter's  Experiments. 


^ASES. 


Aluminc S‘^b 

Magnesia 615 

Ammonia 672 

Lime 793 

Soda 859 

Strontifes 1329 

Potash 1605 

Barytes 2222 


ACIDS. 


Fluoric 427 

Carbonic 577 

Scbacic 70s 

Muriatic 71a 

Oxalic 755 

Phosphoric 979 

Formic 

Sulphuric 1000 

Succinic 1209 

Nitric 1405 

Acetic 1480 

Citric  1563 

Tartaric 1694 


Table,  shewing  the  Maximum  Quantity  of  Oxygen  taken  up  by  different  Sub- 
stances. 


100 

100 

Hydrogen  unite  with 

Carbon 

Oxygen,- 

100 

Azote 

100 

Muriatic  acid 

ion 

Vho^pharus 

100 

Suliihur : 

METALS. 

100 

brume  combine  with 

100 

Iron 

100 

M..nj'anc.sc , , 

100 

Arsenic  , 

100 

lin 

100 

Aiiliuiony 

100 

Zinc  A 

Copper  { 

Lead  1 

100 

100 

100 

Tungsten  J 

100 

Mercury 

100 

Platiiia 

100 

Silver 

100 

Bismuth 

100 

Gold 

Allen  and  Pepys,  1807,  composition  of  1 00  carbonic  acid,  calculated, 


By  carbonic  acid. 

By  oxygen. 

Boxwood  charcoal 

28.92 

28.77 

1st  Kxperment,  diamond 

28.95 

28.81 

2d  Ditto,  ditto 

28.82 

28.72 

Stone  coal 

28.20 

28.77 

Plumbago 

28.46 

28.46 

Mean 

28.67 

28.60 

Table  i shewing  the  Composition  of  Salts  ^ chiefly  from  KinwAv. 

N 

COMPONENT  PARTS. 
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Colour  of  the  Precipitates  thrown  down  from  Metallic  Solutions 
hy^  various  Re-agents.  Henry. 


Metal. 

Prufsiatid 

Alkalies. 

Tincture 
of  Galls. 

tValerimpieg-. 
laled  with 
Sulphuretted  ; 
Hydrogen. 

Hydro-Sul- 

ahurets. 

Gold 

Yellowish- 

white 

Solution 
turned  green 
?recip. 
jrown  of  re- 
duced gold 

Yellow 

Yellow 

\ 

Platiqa 

No  precip. ; 
but  an 
orange  one 
by  pruss.  of 
mercury 

Dark-green, 

secoming 

jaler 

Precipitated 
n a metallic 
state 

Silver  * 

White 

Yellowish- 

>rown 

Black 

Black 

Mercury 

White 
changing  to 
yellow 

Orange-yel- 

ow 

Black 

Brownish- 

black 

\ 

Palladium 

Olive*. 
Deep 
orange  f 

Dark-brown 

Dark-brown 

Rhodium 

No  Precip. 

No  precip. 

Iridium 

Net  precip. 

Colour 

discharged 

No  precip. 
Colour  of 
solutions 
discharge  i 

* 

Osmium 

Purple, 
changing  to 
deep  vivid 
blue 

/ i 

Copper 

Bright  re'd- 
dish-brown 

Brownish 

Black 

1 

t 

Black 

1.  Green 
Iron  ] • 

{.  2.TJcdsalt; 

White, 
changing  to 
blue 

ijD'cp  blue 

No  precip. 
Black 

Not  precip. 

Black 

* Chcncvix 


-j*  Wollaston. 


I 
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Precipitates  from  Metallic  f^oh(iion<t. 
Colour  oj  Precipitates,  Isfc.— -Continued- 


Metals, 

Prussicttd 

Alkalies* 

Tincture  of 
Galls. 

f-l^ater  imprev. 
sated  with 
Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 

Hydro- Sul- 
phur ets. 

Nickel 

Green 

\ 

Greyish- 

white 

Not  precip. 

Black 

Tin 

White 

No  precip. 

Brown 

Black 

Lead 

White 

White 

Black 

Black 

Zinc 

White 

No  prccip. 

Yellow 

White 

Bismuth 

White 

Orange 

Black 

Black  ' 

Antimony 

White 

Awhjteoxidp 
fnercly  from 
dilution 

Orange 

Orange 

Tellurium 

No  prccip. 

Yellow 

Blackish 

A^rsenic 

White 

Little 

change  , 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Cobalt 

Brownish- 

yellow 

Yellowish 

white 

Npt  precip. 

Black 

Manganese  • 

Yellowiih- 

vvliite 

No  precip. 

Not  precip. 

White 

Chrome 

Green 

Brown 

Green 

Molybdena 

Brown 

Deep-brown 

Brown 

1 

Uranium 

Brownish- 

red 

Chocolate 

1 ■ 1 . - 1 . A 

Brownish- 

yellow 

Tungsten 

Titanium 

Grass-green, 
with  a tinge 
of  brown. 

Reddish- 

brown 

Not  precip. 

Grass-grccr. 

Columbium 

Olive 

Orange 

Chocolate 

Tantalium 

Cerium 

Yellowish 

Brown,  be- 
coming deep 
green 
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7ahle  of  the  Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Substances,  in  100  Parts 
of  Water,  at  the  Temperature  of  60’  and  ••212°. 


ACIDS. 

Sulplmric unlimited 

Nitric do. 

Acetic do. 

Prussic do. 

Phosphoric 
Tartaric 

Malic  ^very  soluble 
L>actic 
liaccic 

Arsenic 150 

Arsenious  acid 1.25 

Citric 133  ' 

Oxalic  50 

Gallic 8.3 

Boracic 

Mucic. . . 


i; 


0.84 

4 

04 

0.C9 


Succinic 

Suberic 

Camphoric 1.04 

Benzoic 0.208 

Molybdic 

Chromic,  unknown. 

Tungstic,  insoluble. 

. SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

Potass «...  50 

Soda,  very  soluble. 

Baryta  . . . . i 5^ 

— crystallized 57 

Struntia t.  0.6 

■ ' ■ ■ - crystallized  1.9 

Lime 0.2 

j r 

t 

SALTS. 


alumina,  very  soluble,  pro- 
portion  unknown. 


ammonia^' 


unlimited. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


C.6 

200 

100 

66 

2 

U25 

50 

50 

8.3 

4.17 

0.1 


50 

unlimited, 

• 

50 


20 


5ff 

100^ 

37.4 

125 

50 

100 

100 

1 

133 

5 

133 

8 

25 

14.25 

1004. 

33 

. ICO 

Nitrate  of  baryta 

potass 

— soda  . 
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Temperatures,  60® 

Nitrate  of  strontia 100 

' — ; lime 400 

—  ammonia 50 

magnesia 100 

Muriate  of  baryta 20 

potass 33 

soda 35.42 

strontia 150 

■  lime . 200 

-T- ammonia 33 

■  magnesia 100 

Oxy-muriate  of  potass 6 

Phosphate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 

— ■ soda 25 

ammonia 25 

■  — — magnesia 6.6 

Sub-borate  of  soda 8.4 

Carbonate  of  potass 25 

• soda 50 

' — magnesia 2 

ammonia 50+ 

Acetate  of  potass 100 

soda 35 

• ammonia,  very  soluble. 

' magnesia,  do. 

' — - — — strontia 

i Super-tartrate  of  potass i gy 

' Tartrate  of  potass ’ . ] ' 55’ 

■ ■ — and  soda 25 

t Oxalate  of  potass 33 

; ammonia 4 5 

t Super-oxalate  of  potass ' 

t Citrate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 

1 Prussiate  of  potass  and  iron. 

1 Nitrate  of  silver,  very  soluble, 
i Muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  5 

1 Sulphate  of  copper 25 

4 Acetate  of  copper,  very  soluble. 

‘ Sulphate  of  iron 5q 

^Muriate  of  iron,  very  soluble. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potass, 

J Acetate  of  mercury, 

' Sulphate  of  zinc 44 

J Acetate  of  zinc,  very  soluble. 

Pharm.)  Bostock. . 27 
Goulard’s  extract,  more  sol. 
, in,.  antimony  and  potass,  Duncan  6.6 
_ Alkaline  soaps,  very  soluble. 

(Gum,  very  soluble.  

^Starch ^ 

I 


212® 

200 

any  quantity. 
• 200  ' 
100+ 


36.16 

any  quantity, 

100 

40 

50 

25+ 

16.S 

83.3 

100  + ’ 
100 


40.8 

3.3 


10 

50 

50 

133 

44+ 

33 

any  quantify, 
very  soluble. 


1:30 
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Temperatures,  60° 

•Telly sparingly. 

Gelatine soluble. 

Urea,  very  soluble. 

Ciuchonin. 


212* 

abundantly, 
more  so. 


Salts  not  soluble  in  100  times  their  Weight  of  Water. 

Sulphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 
Phosphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  mercury. 

Fluate  of  lime.  ' 

Carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 

Muriates  of  lead. and  silver,  and  sub-muriate  of  mercury  (Calomel). 
Sub-acetate  of  copper. 


f 

Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Substances  in  100  Parts 
at  the  Temperature  of. 


of  Alcohol, 
1/6® 


All  the  acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muri- 
atic,  which  decompose  it,  and  the  phosphoric  and  ma- 
tallic  acids. 

Potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  very  soluble. 


Red  sulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  iron 100 

lime 100 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 89.2 

Muriate  of  merciury 88.3 

Camphor 75. 

Nitrate  of  silver 41.7 

Rehned  sugar 2^.6 

Muriate  of  ammonia 7-1 

Arseniaie  of  jotass. 3.75 

Nitrate  of  potass 2.9 

Arseuiate  of  soda i I.7 


Muriate  of  soda  (Mr.  Chenevix).  Alkaline  soaps.  Magnesian  do. 
Extractive.  Tannin.  Volatile  oils.  Adipocere.  Resins.  Urea. 
Cinchonin. 


Substances  insoluble  in  Alcohol. 

Earths. 

Phosphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Almost  all  the  sulphates  and  carbonates. 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  silver,  and  soda. 

The  sub-borate  of  soda. 

Tiie  tartrate  of  soda  and  potass,  and  the  super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  starch. 

Gum,  caoutphouc,  suber,  lignin^  gela^n,  albumen,  and  fibrin^ 
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Tahle  of  the  Ahsurption  of  Gases  by  100  Parts  of  TPater  at  6o®  F. 


Nitric  acid 

Volume. 

Muriatic  acid 

mr  . . . 

Amfnonia 

1 nomson 

Davy 

Fourcroy 

Sulphurous  acid 

i nomson 

Pi’iestley 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Nitrous  oxide 

Olefiant  gas 

Nitric  oxide 

Dalton 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Henry 

Oxygen 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  oxide .... 

Hydrogen 

Nitrotreo 

Carburetted  hvdroo’en. 

Table  of  Efflorescent  Salts  ( Cadet  de  Faux). 

288  grains  of  in  days  , 

Sulphate  of  soda 6j  . , grams 

Phosphate  of  soda 3p  , ^ 

Carbonate  of  soda.  i 

8G 


Table  of  Deliqitescent  Salts  {Cadet  de  Faux). 

288  grains- of  day. 

Acetate  of  potass 14g 

Muriate  of  lime .’124  ’ ! ’ * 

— - manganese ....  W5  !!!-.*!!..'*' 

iXitrate  of  manganese 80  • ••• 

— zinc.  

lime , 


124 

147 


absorbed 

• 700 

• 684 
.62g 

• 527 


Muriate  of  magnesia . . 1 .■?n  

Nitrate  of  copper  ’ lOR  ' ” 

Muriate  of  antimony  ‘ .'I '.'124  • 

’alumina...  ijo  

Nitrate  of  alumina.  ” 

Muriate  of  zinc..  

Nitrate  of  soda. isy  

T -magnesia 73  

Acetate  of  alumina 

Super-sulphate  of  alumina  121  

Muriate  of  bismuth 114  

Super-phosphate  of  lime! ! 03  

M unate  of  copper, . , f q 

''  ns 

1 2 
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Carbonic  acifi  is  absorbed  at  mean  temperatures  by 
Nitrate  of  baryta  "j 

strontia  >half  volume,  or  50 
lime  J 

Nitric  acid 

Alcohol  . 70 

Which  also  absorbs  the  same  quantity  of  sulph.  hydrogen. 
100  Grains  of  the  following  woods  yielded, 


Of  cliarcoul, 

And  01  clnircoul  absorbed 
of  watrr. 

Fir 

18.J7 

13 

Lignumvitae 

17-25 

•9-6 

Box 

20.25 

14. 

Beech 

15. 

, lfi.3 

Oak 

i;.4o 

16.5 

hlahogany 

15.75 

18. 

Willow 

* 

12.5 

j’able  of  some  Gihanic  Ci'cles^  composed  of  two  Perfect  Con* 
ductorr^  and  ne  Imperfect  Conductor,  {Davy.)  * 


•n 

U 

Zinc 

09 

C 

u 

a 

with  gold,  charcoal, 
silver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  mer- 
cury. 

Solutions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  of 
^ muriatic  acid,  sul- 

(t 
♦ ' 

Iron 

gold,  charcoal. 

> phuric  acid,  &c. 

.S3 

silver,  copper. 

.■s 

3 

Water  holding  in 

V 

tin.  , 

cc 

solution  oxygen, 

3 

(9 

N 

’Hn 

¥ ^ 

rt 

N 

• 

^ gold,  silver, 

charcoal. 

bo 
. c 

N 

atmospheric  air. 

bJO 

X 

o 

o 

Lead 

z 

bo 

X 

o 

gold,  silver. 

bG 

o 

1 Solution  of  nitrates 
j of  silver  and  mer- 

w. 

o 

Copper 

Silver 

«0 

C» 

gold,  silver. 

gold.' 

> 

1 cury. 

'^Nitric  acid,  acetous 
acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Galvanic  Circle st  composed  of  ttoo  Imperfect  Conduct,  rsy  and  one 

Perfei  t Conductor. 


CO 

. 

eo 

Charcoal 

u 

O 

O 

U 

Copper 

O 

3 

3 

'd 

Silver 

nd 

c 

c 

o 

Lead 

7 

J 

Tin 

4-1 

u 

(J 

o 

Iron 

o 

.ti^ 

u 

0^ 

Zinc 

OJ 

o. 

E 

Solutions  of  hydrogu- 
rctted  alkaline  sul- 
phurets,  capable  of 
acting  on  the  first 
three  metals,  but 
not  on  the  last  three. 


Solutions  of  nitrous 
acid,  oxygenized 
muriatic  acid,  &c. 
cap  ible  of  acting 
on  all  the  metals. 


Pl^A.'1'E  III 


Ait/f  //^ 
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Electrical  System. 
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Electrical  System  of  Bodiest  hy  Ritter 


INSULATORS. 

Sulphur 


Sealing-wax 


Black  silk 


White  silk 


Paper 


Wood 


Wool 


Glass 


Tourmalin 


Diamond 

L__ 


•V'' 


CONDUCTORS. 

Water 


• Oxide  of  manganese 


Graphite 


Metallic  sulphurets 


Charcoal 


Silver 


Copper 


Iron 


Lead 


Zinc 
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Pharmaceutical  Calendar  for  the  Climate  of  Weimar  ^ by  Goettling, 
shewing  the  principal  Objects  which  the  Apothecary  has  to  at- 
tend to  in  each  Month  of  the  Year. 

January. — The  concentration  of  vinegar  by  freezing, 

Muriate  of  antimony. 

Ethers, 

Dulcified  spirits, 

Dippel’s  animal  oil  to  be  prepared  ; 

Some  gym  resins,  as  assafcetida,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  &c.' 
to  be  powdered. 

February — As"  in  January. 

March — Mezereon  bark,  ' 

Misletoe  of  the  oak  to  be  gathered ; 

Conserve  of  scur\y-grass  to  be  prepared. 

April — Spirit  of  scurvy-grass. 

Syrup  of  violets,  to  be  prepared. 

May — Sloe  llowef  water, 

ConseiYC  of  sorrel ; 

Plaster  of  henbane. 

Extract  of  syecory,  henbane,  grass,  dandelion,  &c. 

Oil  of  beetles  (Meloe  majalis  et  proscarabaeus). 

Spirit  of  ants,  earthworms,  &c. 

June — Distilled  water  of  lily  of  the  valley. 

Various  distilled  spirituous  waters, 

Conser\-es  of  various  herbs  and  flowers,  as  conserve  of  roses,  &c. 
Hemlock  plaster. 

Extracts  of  hemlock,  fumatory,  wild  lettuce,  aconite,  &t. 
July — Vinegar  of  roses, 

■ Rose  water, 

Maijoram  butter. 

Preserved  cherries,  walnuts,  currants,  &c. 

Extract  of  elaterium, 

Honey  of  roses. 

Boiled  oil  of  hypericum,  &c. 

Distilled  oil  of  rosemary,  mint,  parsley,  pennyroyal,  wilci 
thyme",  &c. 

Syrup  of  chemes,  raspberries,  &c. 

Spirit  of  rosemary- 

August — Cherry  water,  i 

' Extract  of  blessed  thistle,  thorn  apple,  &c. 

Boiled  oil  of  wormwood,  chamomile,  &c.  • 1 

Distilled  oil  of  wormwood,  chamomile,  peppermint,  mili^^ 
foil,  rue,  &c. 

Rob  of  mulberries. 

Syrup  of  ditto. 

September--— Quince  cinnamon  water, 

.Oxymel  of  meadow  saffron. 

Quince  cakes. 

Syrup  of  barberries,  quince,  buckthorn. 

Tincture  of  steel,  with  quince  juice. 

October — Tincture  of  steel,  with  apple  juice. 

November  and  December — As  in  January. 
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explanation  of  the  plates. 

Plat9  I. 

Fig.  1,  2,  3,  Mortars  of  metal,  marble,  aud  earthen  ware,  with  . 
their  respective  pestles- 

Fig.  4,  A levigating  stone  and  muller. 

a.  The  table  of  polished  porphyry  or  other  siliceotis  stone. 

h.  The  muller  of  the  same  substance. 

Fig.  5,  A compound  sieve. 

a.  The  lid. 

c,  The  body  containing  the  sieve. 

I,  The  receiver. 

Fig.  6,  A funnel. 

Fig.  7,  A hooked  glass  rod.  Several  of  which  may  be  hung  round 
the  edge  of  tlie  funnel,  to  prevent  the  filtering  substances  from  adher- 
ing too  closely  to  its  sides. 

Fig.  S,  A compound  syphon. 

a,  I,  c,  The  syphon. 
g,  The  mouth-piece. 

d,  e,  A board  for  supporting  it. 

When  we  insert  the  upper  orifice  a into  any  liquid,  and  close  the 
lower  orifice  c with  the  finger;  by  sucking  through /i  the  fluid 
rises  from  a to  l>,  and  proceeds  by  g towards  /•,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  g,  the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  fluid  immediately 
flows  through  c,  and  continues  flowing  as  long  as  any  remains  above 
the  orifice  a.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  point  g,  where  the 
mouth-piece  joins  the  syphon,  be  lower  than  a. 

Fig.  y,  A board  perforated  with  holes  for  supporting  funnels. 

Fig.  10,  A separatory.  The  fluids  to  be  separated  are  introduced 
through  the  orifice  A,  which  is  then  closed  with  a stopper.  The 
one  neck  is  then  to  be  shut  with  the  finger,  and  the  phial  is  to  be  in- 
clined to  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  fluids  have  separated  by 
means  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  run  through  the  lower  neck,  before 
any  of  the  lighter  escapes. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  11  and  12,  Graduated  glass  measures.  11,  A cylindrical  one 
for  large  quantities — 12,  A conical  one  for  small  quantities. 

Fig.  13,  A phial  of  a particular  shape  for  keeping  laudanum. 

14,  External  view  of  Dr.  Black’s  furnace. 

«,  The  body. 

t'j  The  ash-pit. 

c.  The  chimney. 

d.  The  circular  hole  for  receiving  the  sand-pot. 

e.  A door  about  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  be  opened  when  the 
furnace  is  used  as  a reverberatory.  In  Dr.  Black’s  original 
furnace,  there  is  n®  aperture  in  the  side,  and,  indeed,  as  its  pe- 
culiar excellence  consists  in  the  power  which  it  gives  the 
operator  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  fuel, 
and  by  that  means  of  regulating  the  intensity  of  the  fire  ; 
every  aperture  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  injury  than  as  an 
improvement.  At  all  times  when  these  apertures  are  not  eqi- 
ployed,  they  must  he  accurately  closed  and  luted  up. 
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f.  The  door  of  the  ash-pit. 

g,  The  damping  plate  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air,  having 
six  holes,  fitted  \vith  stoppers,  increasing  in  size  in  a geometrical 
proportion. 

Tig.  15,  A vertical  section  of  the  body  of  the  same  furnace,  to  shew 
the  manner  of  luting,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  grate. 

a Asin  the  fortrer  figure,  except  the  damping  plate,  which 

is  here  closed  by  a sliding  door  with  a graduated  scale. 
h,  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute  of  clay  and  charcoal 
which  is  applied  next  to  the  iron. 
it  The  form  given  to  the  lute  of  sand  and  clay,  with  which  the 
former  is  lined. 

e,  Is  a semicircular  aperture  left  unluted,  to  serve  as  a door 
when  necessary.  On  other  occasions, . it  is  filled  up  with  a 
semi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  Fig.  1 <3,  accurately  luted  in. 
ht  The  grate  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  body. 

Fig.  l0»  A semi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  for  closing  the 
door  e of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  17j  The  sand-pot,  which  is  suspended  in  the  aperture  r/of  the 
furnace,  by  means  of  the  projecting  ring  a b. 

Fig.  18,  A mullle,  a a apertures  in  its  sides  for  the  admission  of  the 
heated  air. 

Fig.  19,  A large  black  lead  crucible. 

Fig.  20,  A small  Hessian  crucible. 

Plats  III. 

Fig.  21,  22,  Tests. 

F1.J.  23,  A small  support  of  clay,  to  raise  the  crucible  above  the 
grate. 

Fig.  2-1,  A pair  of  crucible  tongs. 

Fig.  25,  A support  for  raising  the  muflle,  as  high  as  the  door  e of 
the  furnace. 

Fig.  20,  A ring  for  suspending  a retort  within  the  furnace,  when 
we  wish  to  expose  it  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire.  The  ring  it- 
self, a b,  is  suspended  within  the  aperture  d of  the  furnace,  by  means 
of  the  three  hooked  branches,  c,  c,  c. 

Fig.  27,  Semicircidar  rings  of  plate  iron,  for  applying  round  the 
neck  of  a letort  when  suspended  within  the  furnace,  in  order  to  close 
as  much  as  possible  the  aperture  Fig.  1.  The  largest  pair  a are 
first  made  to  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  aperture  d,  the  next  pair  b, 
upon  them,  and  so  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the 
retort.  The  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  with’  ashes  or  sand,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  and  the  escape  of  vapours,  from  the  burning 

fuel.  _ . 

Fig.  28,  Circular  rings,  a It  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  when 
we  wish  to  evaporate  with  the  naked  fire.  We  must  always  take  care 
that  the  fluid  rises  higher  than  the  portion  of  the  evaporating  vessel 
introduced  within  the  aperture  of  the  ring  ; r,  a circular  piece  of  iron, 
which,  when  applied  with  the  rings  a bt  completely  closes  the  apertfire 
d of  tlie  furnace. 

Fig.  29,  30,  31,  32,  Evaporating  vessels  of  different  shapes. 

Fig.  33,  Along-necked  matrass. 

Fig.  3-1,  A jar. 

Fig.  35,  A phial  or  receiver. 
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Explanation  of  the  Elates. 

Fig.  36.  A cucurbit. 

Fig*  37»  A cucurbit  with  its  capital. 

’Plate  IV.  _ ^ , 

Fig.  38,  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  distilling  per  ae- 
censum.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  laid  on  the  metallic  plate 
which  is  perforated  with  holes.  T.he  burning  fuel  is  laid  upon  the 
upper  plate  b,  also  of  metal,  but  not  perforated.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  the  vapour  descends  into  the  cavity  fl,  c,  where  it  is  condensed. 
Fig*  39,  A retort  and  receiver  ; a,  the  retort;  by  the  receiver. 

Fig.  40,  A retort  funnel. 

Fig.  41,  A metallic  still. 

c,  d,  e,f.  The  body. 

by  e,  fy  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  hangs  withls 
the  aperture  d of  the  furnace,  by  the  projecting  part  a h. 

d,  g,  Cy  The  head  of  the  still. 

d,  Cy  A gutter  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  head,  for 
conveying  any  vanours  which  may  be  condensed  there,  into 
the  spout  hy  which  conveys  away  the  vapour  and  the  fluid 
condensed  in  the  head  into  the  refrigeratory. 

Fig.  42,  A refrigeratory. 

a,  by  c,  d,  A cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  cold  water. 

Cyjy  A spiral  metallic  pipe  which  passes  through  it.  The 
spout  h of  the  still  is  inserted  within  the  upper  orifice  e ; 
therefore  the  vapours  which  escape  from  the  head  of  the  still 
enter  it,  and  are  condensed  in  their  passage  towards/,  the 
lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  distilled  fluid 
runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  vessels.  As  the  water  in 
the  vessel  a,  b,  c,  d,  continually  abstracts  caloric  from  the 
vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  condense  them.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  any  steam  escapes  by  the  spout  /,  the 
water  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock  g,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  cold  water. 

Fig.  43,  A vessel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids. 

Uy  b,  Cy  dy  Tflc  bofly  of  the  kettle. 

dy  e,  /,  A long  spout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
risk  of  boihng  over. 

gy  A short  spout  for  pouring  out.  The  vessel  should  not  be 
filled  above  h,  /j  and  the  long  spout  t/,  e,  /,  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  possible.  When  tl.e  fluid  begins 
to  swell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  increase  of  surface, 
and  from  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler  spout  d,e,f,  the  ebulli- 
tion will  be  checked,  and  all  danger  of  running  over  prevented. 

Fig.  44,  A body  with  a bent  tube. 

iiy  b,  T he  body. 

Z',  r,  A sigmoid  tube  accurately  gro'bnd  t > it.  When  any  per- 
manently elastic  fluid  is  generated  within  the  body  n,  b,  it 
escapes  by  the  extremity  of  tiie  tube,  and  may  be  collected  by 
introducing  it  under  ^ar  filled  with  water  or  mercury  in  the 
pneumatic  cistern.  This  simple  apparatus  can  only  be  used 
conveniently  when  the  production  of  the  gas  is  slow,  or  re- 
quires the  application  of  heat. 

Fig.  4j,  A Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

flj  by  Cy  dy  e,  A tubulated  retort  and  receiver. 
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f>  f>  />"  Three  thri'e-necked  bottles.  The  first,  f,  is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others  with  alkaline  so- 
lutions. 


g,  d,’  g-j’  d”  g,"  d,'”  g,'”  Bent  tubes  connecting  the  dif- 
Jerent  parts  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  when  any  vapour  escapes 
frona  the  receiver  c,  d,  e,  it  passes  along  the  tube  d,  g,  and 
rise--  through  tlie  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  /,  v-here  it 


remains  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  under  considerable 
pressure,  until  the  expansion  of  the  vapour,  not  condensable 
in  f,  overcomes  the  column  of  fluid  g,'  in  the  bottle  /,’ 
and  escapes  into  the  upper  part  of  f.’  In  the  same  manner 
the  uncondensed  vapours  proceed  to  j,"  and  at  last  to  the 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

But,  aa  in  processes  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 
other  causes  frequently  produce  sudden  condensations  of  the  gases 
contained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  especially  in  the 
retort  and  receiver,  any  such  occurrence  would  cause  the  fluids  to 
move  through  the  connedting  tubes  in  a retrograde  direction.  This 
accident  is  prevented,  by  inserting  through  the  third  neck  of  each 
bottle  a small  tube  k,  /,  haying  its  lower  extremity  I immersed  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.  By  this  contrivance  no  fluid  can  pos- 
sibly pass  from  one  bottle  into  another,  because  the  columns  g,  7«, 
occ.  which  resist  tlie  absorption,  are  much  higher  than  the  columns 
b,  I,  which  oppose  the  admission  of  external  air  ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  no  gas  can  escape  through  these  tubes,  because  the  columns 
k,  k,  which  oppose  their  escape,  are  higher  than  the  columns  g,  A, 
which  resist  its  progress  to  the  next  bottle.  From  their  use,  these 
tubes  have  got  the  name  of  tubes  of  safety. 

Another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  the  invention  of  C. 
Welter,  seems  now  to  be  much  used  in  France.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
connecting  tubes,  as  at  ;/.* 

Fig.  4(5,'  To  explain  it  more  fully',  we  have  given  a separate  view, 
taken  in  an  oblique  direction  When  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  through  the  funnel  p,  until  it  rises 
to  about  the  centre  of  the  ball  o.  Now,  on  any  absorption  taking 
place,  tlie  fluid  rises  in  the  ball  o,  until  the  column  g n be  annihilated, 
when  a quantity  of  air  will  immediately  rush  in  through  p g n o,  See. 
and  the  water  will  regain  its  former  equilibrium.  On.the  other  hand, 
no  gas  can  escape  by  this  tube,  because  the  whole  fluid  contained  in 
tlie  "ball  and  tube  must  previously  enter  the  portion  of  the  tube  n p, 
where  it  would  form  a column  of  such  a height  that  its  ^assure  could 


not  be  overcome. 

F'ig.  47,  A verticle  section  of  a pneumatic  cistern. 
fil  c d,  Ihe  whole  cavity  of  the  cistern, 
e/,  A shelf  for  holding  the  jars. 
e b c.  The  well  for  filling  the  jars. 

g h,  'I  he  surface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cistern,  which  must 
always  be  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  shelf. 

Fig.  48,  49,  50,  51,  Pneumatic  jars  of  different  shapes. 

Fig.  48,  A jar  in  the  situation  in  wliich  it  is  filled  with  gas. 

Fig.  49,  A jar  fitted  with  a stop-cock. 

Fig.  50,  A jar  placed  upon  a tr-ay  for  removing  it  from  the  pneu- 


matic cistern. 
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I^xplanatton  of  the  Plates. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  51,  A graduated  jar,  commonly  called  an  Eudiometer. 

Fig.  52,  A hydrostatic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradually  into 
ak'-tight  vessels,  especially  when  attended  with  the  formation  of  gas. 
It  is  evident,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  poured  into  the  funnel  x,  more 
than  sufficient  to  fill  the  two  first  parts  of  the  bent  tube  up  to  the  le- 
vel 2,  will  escape  by  the  lower  extremity  b.  At  the  same  time,  no  gas 
can  return  through  this  funnel,  unless  its  pressure  be  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  a column  of  fluid  of  the  height  of  x y. 

Fig.  53,  Another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of 
a common  filnnel,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  inserted  a rod  with  a coni- 
cal point,  which  regulates  the  passage  of  the  fluid  througli  the  funnel, 
according  to  the  firmness  with  which  it  is  screwed  in. 

Fig.  54,  Nooth’s  apparatus  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  gase- 
ous fluids  by  liquids.  It  consists  of  three  principal  pieces  ; a lower 
piece  a a middle  piece  a c,  and  an  upper  piece  dee-,  all  of  which 
are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  substances  from  which  the 
gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  the  lower  piece.  The  middle  piqce 
is  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  the  gas  is  to  be  combined,  and  the 
upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  soon  as  a sufficient  quantity  of  gas  is 
formed  to  overcome  the  pressure,  it  passes  through  the  valve  /',  g,  and 
rises  through  the  fluid  to  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  piece.  At  the 
same  time  it  forces  a quantity  of  fluid  into  the  upper  piece  through  its 
lower  aperture  d.  As  soon  as  so  much  of  the  fiuid  has  been  forced 
from  the  middle  piece  as  to  bring  its  surface  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  upper  piece,  a portion  of  gas  escapes  into  the 
upper  piece,  and  the  fluid  rises  a little  in  the  middle  piece.  The  up- 
per piece  is  closed  with  a conical  stopper  e,  which  yields,  and  permits 
the  escape  of  a portion  of  gas,  as  soon  as  its  pressure  in  the  upper 
piece  becomes  considerable,  h Is  a glass  cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluid. 

Fig.  55,  The  valve  of  Nooth’s  apparatus.  It  consists  of  an  inter- 
nal tube  g,  of  small  caliber,  but  pretty  stout  in  substance,  and  ground 
into  an  external  tube  /,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  but  perforated  with 
small  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pass.  After  the  internal  tube  is  fitted 
to  the  external,  a portion  of  it  is  cut  out,  as  at  h,  sufficient  to  receive 
a small  hemisphere  of  glass  and  to  allow  the  hemisphere  to  rise  a little 
in  its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over  in  it.  The  upper  piece  of  the 
internal  tube  is  then  thrust  home  into  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain, 
and  the  glass  hemisphere  introduced  with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  tube,  which  is  ground  perfectly 
flat,  as  is  also  the  plane  of  the  hemisplipre.  From  this  construction 
it  is  evident,  that  by  the  upward  pressure  of  any  gas,  the  glass  hemi- 
sphere may  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass,  while  nothing  can  pass 
downwards,  for  the  stronger  the  pressure  from  above,  the  closer  does 
the  valve  become.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  description 
of  this  valve,  because  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  applied  to  distilling 
apparatuses  by  Mr.  Pepys_7«Kior  and  Mr.  Burkit. 

CHEMICAL  SIGNS. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might  re- 
sult from  a well-contrived  system  of  chemical  signs.  About  the  same 
ime  that  the  French  chemists  introduced  their  methodic.%1  nomencla- 
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ture,  they  also  proposed  a corresponding  system  of  chemical  signs, 
which  they  intended  sliould  s])eak  a language  to  be  understood  by  the 
learned  of  all  nations.  Incur  explanation  of  their  system,  we  shall 
nearly  follow  what  Mr.  Chenevix  has  said  in  his  judicious  remarks  up- 
on chemical  nomenclature. 

J here  are  six  simple  radical  signs,  which  may  be  considered  as  so 
r many  genera. 

I'be  first  genus  is  the  zig-zag  line,  and  is  used  to  denote  light.  See 
Plate  VI,  .\o.  1. 

The  second  genus  is  the  straight  line-  It  comprehends  three  spe- 
eio.s,  characteiized  by  its  direction. 

Sp.  1,  A perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  3. 

Sp.  2,  A hoiizontal  line,  oxyg'  n,  2. 

Sp.  3,  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  nitrogen,  4. 

The  third  genus  is  a crescent,  which  is  the  generic  sign  of  simple 
combu-stibles.  ^ 

Sp  I,  With  tlie  horns  inclined  to  the  right,  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2,  1 he  reverse  of 'the  former,  hydr  ,gen,  t). 

Sp.  3,  V\'iih  the  points  upwards,  sulphur,  7- 

Sp.  4,  The  reverse  of  the  latter,  plio.sphorus,  8. 

'Ihe  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  It  comprehends  the  simple  salifiable 
bases. 

Sp.  1,  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  base  horizontal,  9,  the 
alkalies. 

Sp.  2,  With  the  point  downwards,  10,  the  earths. 

Each  of  the  species  of  this  genus  comprehends  several  individuals, 
which  are  distinguished  by  insetting  within  the  triangle  the  first  letter 
of  its  name  in  the  Latin  language  ; or  if  two  species  begin  wiih  the 
same  letter,  the  first  letter  of  the  second  syllable  is  added  : thus;  for 
potass,  1 ; soda,  S;  barj  ta,  B;  strontla,  >t ; lime,  C;  magnesia, 
j\l  ; glucina,  Gc;  gadolina,  Gd;  or  Y,  for  Yltru;  alumina,  A1  j 
zirtonia,  Z ; silica,  SI. 

’Ihe  fifth  genus  is  a circle,  tl.  It  comprehends  the  metals;  and 
the  species  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  by  in- 
serting within  it  the  primary  letters  of  the  first  and  ecoud  sjliables: 
thus;  for  gold,  Ar ; platinum,  Pt  ; silver,  Ag;  mercury,  H;  cop- 
per, Cp , iron,  hr ; lead,  Pb ; tin,  Sn ; zinc,  Z ; a'  timuny,  Sb,  or 
At;  bisiuLuh,  B;  cobalt,  Ct) ; nickel,  Nk  ; manganese.  Mg;  ura- 
nium, G ; titanium,  Tt ; tellurium,  'I’l  ; chromium,  Crn  ; arsenic. 
As  ; molybdenum.  Ml ; tungsten,  Ts ; columbium,  Cl 

The  sixth  genus  is  a square.  It  comprehends  all  the  unknown  bases 
of  the  acids,  and  the  bases  of  the  compound  oxides  and  acids 

Sp.  1,  A square  with  perpendicular  sides',  12.  It  contains  the  un- 
known and  compound  acidifiable  bases. 

Sp.  2,  A square  with  inclined  sides,  13.  It  contains  the  compound 
oxides.  The  individuals  of  both  species  are  distinguished  as  before. 

All  compound  bodies  are  expressed  by  combinations  bf  these  simple 
characters.  But  as  simple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  in  various 
proportions,  i.  becomes  necessary  that  these  proportions  should  be 
expres-ed;  and  relative  position  has  appeared  the  most  natural  method 
of  doing  so.  In  general,  when  the  proportion  of  any  body  in  a com- 
pound is  small,  its  sign  is  placed  above,  when  large  below,  as  in  35, 
36,  42,  &c. 
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Calcric  exists  in  all  bodies : but  according  to  its  relative  quantity, 
they  ^ist  as  so  ids.  fluids,  or  gases.  I'o  express  the  first  state,  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  introduce  the  sign  of  caloric;  to  express 
the  second,  it  is  placed  above  ; atid  to  express  the  third,  below,  as  in 
the  examples  in  the  plat  (22 — 32). 

('xygen  also  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  several  proportions. 
The  products  resulting  from  these  combinations  are  either  oxities  or 
acids.  The  oxides  may  be  charactei  ized  by  affixing  the  sign  of  oxy- 
gen to  the  left  side  of  the  sign  of  the  base,  and  the  acids  by  affi  ing 
it  to  the  right ; atid  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  each  may  be  marked 
by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this 
I have  deviated  fropi  all  the  tables  of  cliemical  signs  which  I have  seen, 
and,  I trust,  with  propriety ; foi  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the 
system,  that  ‘ one  of  its  chief  defects  is,  the  impossibility  of  marking, 

‘ by  any  principles  it  point.s  out,  the  diflerence  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

‘ A circle,  with  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the'top,  is  the  only  method 
‘ of  marking  a metallic  oxide;  for  it  we  put  the  mark  of  oxygen  low- 
^ er,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  we  must  not  confound 
‘ the  situation  of  the  signs  to  mark  differences  of  states,  or  the  whole 
‘ system  will  become  confused.’  But  the  alteration  proposed  enables 
us  to  mark  no  less  thati  six  states  of  oxtgenizement.  When  the  sign 
ol  oxygen  is  placed  on  tlie  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an  ox- 
ide ; if  it  be  placed  at  top,  ii  expresses  the  smallest  degree  of  oxidize- 
ment ; at  bottom,  the  highest ; and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate 
one.  I'iie  degrees  of  acidification  are  expressed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  the  character  ot  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  base.  • 
iBee  14 — 21.  1 have  since  found  that  the  satne  proposal  has  been 

made  by  Dr.  Vandier,  in  the  Journ.  de  Physique,  vol.  56  ; and  this 
coincidence  is  a proof  that  it  is  not  arbitrary,  but  arises  naturally  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  'he  subject. 

1 he  other  primary  combinati  ns  are  expressed  in  the  same  way. 
When  the\  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  or  when  the  proportions  are 
indifferent,  the  signs  are  placed  indifterently,  though  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  place  them  in  one  determinate  way  ; but  when  either  of  them  is 
in  exci.ss,  Its  sign  is  always  placed  below.  I'hus  heavy  hydro. carbon- 
ous  oxide  is  expres.sed  by  placing  the  sign  of  hydrogen  above  that  of 
carbon,  3o  ; light  hydro-carbonous  oxide,  by  reversing  their  position, 
35.  Glass  is  expresse  by  placing  the  signs  of  soda  and  silica  side  by 
Mde,  41  ; the  liquor  silicum,  by  placing  the  .sign  of  the  alkali  under 
that  of  the  eartli,  and  adding  the  sign  of  fluidity  above,  42. 

I he  secondary  compounds  are  expressed  in  a similar  manner.  The 
b^is  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of  the  sign 
of  the  degree  of  acidification  being  added  to  the  acid  ; and  the  same 
position  fortunately  admits  of  the  .sign  of  the  degree  of  oxidizement 
being  added  to  the  oxide,  when  a metallic  oxide  forms  the  basis  of  the 
salt.  1 he  excess  of  acid  or  base  is  marked  as  bef  ore,  by  placing  the 
acid  or  base  below.  With  regard  to  the  metallic  salts,  Mr.  Cheveni.x 
has  given  some  reasons  for  not  introducing  the  sign  of  oxygen  ; but  he 
himself  has  given  the  most  pow'erful  reason  for  introducing  it,  by 
proving  that  the  real  difference  between  calomel  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  in  the  state  of  oxidizement  of  lire  metal.  The  manner  of 
marking  the  oxides  proposed  above,  enables  us  to  express  this  differ- 
ence distinctly,  when  the  degree  of  o.\idizemenl  is  ascertained. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  SIGNS. 


Generic  Signs- 


No. 

1.  Light. 

:i,  Car!>ou. 

9.  Alkalies. 

11.  Metals. 

12.  AcidifiabU 
Itases,  uu- 
known  or 
compound. 

2.  Oxygen. 

6.  Hydrogen. 

10.  Earths. 

.S.  Caloric. 

7.  Sulphur. 

13.  Compound 
oxide's. 

■ 

4.  Nitrogen. 

S.  Phosphorus. 

Combinations  of  Oxygen, 


No.  Oxides.  , Acids. 


14. 

Nitrogen. 

f ■ 

I. 

A.tmosj)heric 

air. 

2. 

Nitrous 

oxide. 

.3. 

Nitric 

oxide. 

; ' 

1. 

Nitrous. 

2. 

) 

3. 

Nitric. 

15. 

1 

Carbon. 

(nconibus* 
tihle  coal. 

Charcoal. 

Carliouic 

oxide. 

Carbonic. 

16. 

Hydrogen 

Water. 

n. 

Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
sulpluir. 

Sulphur- 

ous. 

Sulphuric. 

18. 

Mercury. 

Black  oxide. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

19. 

Iron. 

Green  oxide. 

Red. 

20. 

Arsenic. 

White. 

Arsenic. 

21. 

Muriatic 

radical. 

Muriatic. 

Oxygen- 
ized mu- 
riatic. 

Hyper-oxy- 
genized mu- 
riatic. 

ft 
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Chemical  Signs. 

Combinatiom  of  Caloric, 

22.  Oxygen.  23.  Nitrogen.  24.  Sulphur.  25.  Potass. 

■ 26.  Acetic  acid  27-  Ice.  28.  Ammonia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid. 
30.  Mercury.  31.  White  oxide  of  arsenic.  39.  Acetate  of 
; ammonia.  The  three  columns  represent  the  mode  of  character- 
; izing  the  three  states  of  aggregation  of  each  of  these  substances. 

Primary  Compounds, 

33.  Ammonia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro- 
I «arbonous  oxide.  3b.  Heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  37.  Sul- 
phuretted phosphorus.  38.  Phosphurctted  sulphur.  38.  Amal- 
j gam  of  gold.  40.  Alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  41.  Glass.  42. 
Silicized  Potass. 


I Secondary  Compounds. 

\ y 

43.  Sulphite  of  potass.  _ 44.  Sulphate  of  potass.  45.  Super- 
i sulphate  of  potass.  46.  Sulphate  of  alumina.  47.  Super-sul- 
phate  of  alumina  and  potass,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potass.  49. 
i Muriate  of  ammonia.  50.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriate  of  potass. 

51.  Tartrate  of  soda  and -potass.  52.  Sub-borate  of  soda.  53. 

I Submuriate  of  mercury  less  oxidized,  calomel.  54.  Muriate 
I of  mercury  more  oxidized,  corrosive  sublimate.  55.  Green  sul- 
1 phate  of  iron.  56  Brown  Sulphate  of  iron.  57.  Tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potass  58.  Sub-acetate  of  copper.  59.  Acetate 
of  copper.  60.  Soap  of  soda.  61  Soap  of  ammoiiiii.  62. 
Ilydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potass.  63.  Litharge  plaster.  C4. 
Ammoniuret  of  gold.  Fulminating  gold. 


( 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


't'VERY  substance  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease,  whether 
in  its  natural  state,  or  after  having  undergone  various  pre- 
parations, beloijgs  to  the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  extended  ac- 
I ceptation  of  the  words.  But  in  most  Pharmacopoeias,  the  ma- 
1 teria  medica  is  confined  to  siniples,  and  to  those  preparations 
’ which  are  not  supposed  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary  him- 
! self,  but  to  be  purchased  by  him,  as  articles  of  commerce,  from 

I druggists  and  others. 

Systematic  authors  on  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge  hav'e 
[bestowed  much  pains  in  contriving  scientific  arrangements  of 
t these  articles.  Some  have  classed  them  according  to  their  na- 
ttural  resemblances  j others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
F principles;  and  others  according  to  their  real  or  supposed  vir- 
Each  of  these  arrangements  has  its  particular  advantages. 

I I he  first  will  probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the 
s second  by  the  chemist,  and  the  last  by  the  physiologist.  But 
c every  scientific  classification  hitherto  proposed  is  liable  to  nu- 
[OTerous  objections.  Accordingly,  In  the  Pharmacopoeias  pub- 
ished  by  the  colleges  of  physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
ILdinburgh,  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  arranged  in 
•,alphabetical  order ; and  the  same  plan  is  now  almost  universally- 
adopted.  I have  therefore  also  followed  it,  subjoining  to  the 
name  of  each  article,  admitted  by  any  of  the  British  colleges,  a 

ort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  history  ; 
and  in  thus  forming  a dictionary  of  materia  medica,  I have  ge- 
nerally adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

in  an  appendix,  I have  given  a very  concise  account  of  such 
) her  substances  as,  from  their  possessing  a place  in  some  re- 
pecta  e oreign  1 harmacopcelas,  or  from  their  active  proper- 
les,  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  And  to  conjoin  with  the  history 
^ naateria  medica  in  alphabetical  order  the  advantages  of 

er  met  ods,  I hav'e  added  some  of  those  arrangements  which 
eem  most  useful.  , 

K 
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AcIDUM  ACETOSUM.  Ed. 

Acetum  Vini,  Dnb. 

Acetum.  Land. 

Vinegar.  Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors, 
besides  the  pure  acetic  acid  diluted  with  much  water,  contains 
tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potass,  mucilaginous  matters,  and  some- 
times phosphoric  acid.  The  least  impure  is  that  prepared  from 
white  wine.  Vinegar  should  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  per- 
fectly transparent,  of  a pleasant,  somewhat  pungent,  acid  taste, 
but  without  any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities 
which  vinegar  always  contains,  it  is  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
to  become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid.  Tliis  inconve- 
nience is  best  obviated  by  keeping  it  in  bottles  completely  filled 
and  well  corked ; and  it  is  said  to  be  of  advantage  to  boil  it  in  the 
bottles  a few  minutes  before  they  are  corked. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
presence  is  detected,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta,  a white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  after  having  been  burnt  in  the  fire.  With  the  same 
intention,  of  making  the  vinegar  appear  stronger,  different  acrid 
vegetables  are  occasionally  infused  in  it.  This  fraud  is  difficult 
of  detection  \ but  when  tasted  with  attention,  the  pungency  of 
such  vinegar  will  be  found  to  depend  rather  on  acrimony  tiian 
acidity.  ^ 

Vinegar  possesses  strong  antiseptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The 
fine  green  colour,  so  much  admired  in  some  vegetable  pickles,  is 
often  improperly  given  by  means  of  copper.  This  poison- 
ous addition  is  easily  detected,  on  dropping  some  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  suspected  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour  pro- 
duced. 

Medical  zises. — Its  action  on  the  living  body  is  gently  stimu- 
lant and  astringent.  It  promotes  transpiration  and  the  discharge 
by  urine;  and  used  moderately  as  a condiment,  it  facilitates  di- 
gestion. 

Vinegar  Is  employed  as  a useful  addition  to  drink  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  a quart. 
Internally,  It  is  used  in  putrid  diseases,  in  plague,  in  scurvy 
and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons  and  mephitic 
vapours.  In  the  form  of  clyster,  it  is  used  in  the  same  diseases, 
and  in  obstinate  constipation.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  fo- 
mentations and  baths,  as  a stimulant  and  discutient ; and  its  va- 
pour is  inli^lcd  in  putrid  sore  throat,  and  diffused  through  tlie 
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c chambers  of  the  sick,  to  correct  the  putrescency  of  the  atmos* 
sphere. 

Officinal  prepfirations. 

Aeidum  acetosum  aromaticum.  £. 

camphoratum.  E.  D. 

, — destill^tum.  L.  E,  D, 

forte.  L.  E,  D. 

1 Acetum  scillae.  L.  D- 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  L.  D. 

Ceratum  saponis.  L. 

Mel  acetatum.  L.  D. 

Oxymel  seruginis.  L. 

colchici.  L. 

— scillae.  L. 


Syrupus  acidi  acetosi.  E. 
colchici  autumnalis.  E. 


Ed. 


acidum  sulphuricum. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum.  D. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum.  L. 

Sulphuric  acid,  Vitriolic  acid. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  direct,  that  in  the  shops 
tits  specific  gravity  should  be  to  that  of  water  as  1850  to  1000; 
ithe  Dublin  college  as  184?5  to  1000.  This  want  of  uniformity 
s8  to  be  regretted. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  have  been 
already  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  chemist, 
jtt  is  inserted  among  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  in  two 
kvays  ; by  distilling  off  the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron,  previous- 
j.  y deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  or  by  burning 
■sulphur  in  lai;ge  leaden  chambers,  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitrate 
•5f  potass  to  supply  the  necessary  oxygen.  In  the  first  way  the 
strongest  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  cop- 
oer.  By  the  second  process  it  generally  contains  lead,  which  is 
sasily  detected  by  mixing  a portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts 
t)f  distilled  water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a deposition  will 
oe  formed.  It  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  distillation, 
'illing  a retort  half  full  of  the  common  acid,  and  distilling  in  a 
and-bath,  gradually  heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The 
eceiver  should  not  be  luted  on. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  dead  animal  substances,  be- 
'oming  diluted  with  water  formed  by  the  union  of  part  of  their 
■.ydrogen  and  oxygen  ; another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  com- 
:ines  with  the  azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  scpa- 
ated  in  tlie  state  of  charcoal.  The  affinities  which  regulate  this 
ction  are  so  powerful,  that  it  produces  the  same  effects  on  the 
i ving  solid,  and  therefore  it  acts  upon  them  as  a corrosive.  But 
^ j its  employment  with  this  view,  its  fluidity  is  au  objection,  as 
cannot  be  easily  managed. 
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Medical  uses. — These  will  be  explained  when  we  treat  of  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  concentrated  acid,  however,  made 
into  an  ointment  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  a , has 
been  used  in  the  cure  of  psora.  xunge 

Officinal  ‘preparations. 

Acidum  sulphurirum  dilutum.  E.  L.  D. 

Acidum  sulphuriciiin  aromaticum.  E. 

It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 

Acidum  nitrosum.  E.  L.  D. 

Acidum  rauriaticum.  E.  L.  D. 

Aqua  supcrCarbonatis  potassae.  E. 

Sulphas  potassas.  E.  ^ 

Phos,jhas  sodae.  E. 

Murias  autimonii.  E.  L.  • 

Sulphas  ferri.  E.  L.  D.  ! 

Murias  )iydrarj?yri,  E.  L.  D. 

Sub-sulphas  h vdrargyri  flavus.  E.  L. 

iEther  sulphuricus.  E.  L.  D.  ; 

ACIDUM  CIPRICUM  CRYSTALLIS  CONCRETUM,  j 

Dub.  i 

Citric  acid  crystallized. 

The  simple  expressed  juice  of  lemons  is  extremely  apt  to  spoil,  ' 
on  account  of  the  sugar,  extractive,  mucilage,  and  water,  which . 
cause  it  to  ferment. 

Various  means  have  been  proposed  and  practised,  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  it  less  perishable,  and  less  bulky.  The 
j uice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  rob  •,  but  this  ; 
always  gives  an  empyrcumatic  taste,  and  does  not  separate  tlie  . 
extractive  or  mucilage,  so  that  it  is  still  apt  to  ferment  when  jj 
agitated  on  board  of  ship  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been  ex-  ; 
posed  to  frost,  and  part  of  the  water  removed  under  tlie  form 
of  ice  j but  this  is  liable  to  all  the  former  objections,  and  be-  |l 
sides,  where  the  lemons  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity,  there'  i 
is  not  a sufficient  degree  of  cold.  The  addition  of  a quantity  of  D 
alcohol  to  the  inspissated  juice  separates  the  mucilage,  but  not  L 
the  extractive  or  sugar.  By  means,  however,  of  Scheele’s  pro- 
cess,  as  reduced  to  determinate  quantities  by  Proust,  we  can  [i 
obtain  the  acid  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized.  1. 

To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4 parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  r 
to  be  added  j the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  effervescence,  i 
and  a quantity  of  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  , 
evaporating  the  supernatant  liquor,  another  portion  of  citrate  of  , 
lime  is  obtained.  These  added  together  amount  to  about  7|  ^ 
parts,  and  require  20  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity  of  1.15,  to  decompose  them.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  being  || 
nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  the  citric  acid  remains  in  J 
solution,  and  is  to  be  sep-arated  by  washing,  and  crystallized  by  |( 
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evaporation.  If  too  much  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the 
liquor  is  much  concentrated,  the  citric  acid  is  re- acted  upon, 
and  part  of  it  is  charred.  In  this  case  a little  chalk  must  be 
added,  to  saturate  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  , 

By  this,  or  some  similar  process,  *it  is  now  manufactured  in 
Ithis  country,  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  under  the  name  o 
Xloxwell’s  Concrete  Salt  of  Lemons. 


ACIPENSER.  Pisces  Brafichiostegii  Cuvier, 

SSp.  Acipenser  Huso.  Lend.  Dub. 

The  Beluga,  or  Isinglas  fish. 
bSp.  Acipenser  Ruthenus.  ZW.  Dub. 

1 The  Sterlet,  or  caviar  sturgeon. 

I OJicinal — Ichthyocolla.  Land,  Dub.  Isinglas. 

i Besides  those  mentioned  by  the  London  college,  isinglas  is 
nrepared  from  other  species  of  Acipenser,  especially  A.  sturio, 
.ihe  sturgeon,  and  A.  stellatusy  the  serruga. 

The  preparation  of  isinglas  is  almost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is 
"jfiade  in  all  places  where  the  large  species  of  sturgeon  are  caught, 
sS  on  the  Dneiper,  the  Don,  and  especially  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
l.lso  on  the  Volga,  tlie  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtysh.  That 
nrepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  next  to  it, 
i'.hat  from  the  beluga.  It  also  varies  according  to  the  mode  of 
inreparation.  On  the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  sounas  are  watered 
i vhile  fresh,  and  dried  to  a certain  degree.  The  outer  skin  is 
ext  taken  off,  and  the  inner  glossy  white  membrane  is  twisted, 

‘ nd  then  completely  dried.  The  best  is  usually  rolled  into  the 
. orm  of  a snake  or  heart ; the  second  folded  in  leaves,  like  a 
: (Qook ; and  the  worst  is  dried  without  any  care.  In  other 
.laces,  as  at  Gurief,  fish-glue  is  extracted  from  the  sounds  by 
■i  ' oiling.  This  is  cut  into  slabs  or  plates,  is  perfectly  transpa- 
/ rent,  and  has  the  colour  of  amber.  On  the  Okka,  where  the 
; :erlet  only  is  to  be  had,  the  sounds  are  beat  just  as  they  are  ex- 
rtf  i.'acted  from  the  fish,  and  dried  into  glue. 

Good  isinglas  is  white,  in  some  degree  transparent,  dry,  com- 
1 osed  of  membranes,  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  smell. 

I The  properties  of  isinglas  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatin,  of 
i hich  it  principally  consists.  One  hundred  grains  of  good  isin- 
■ |j.as  were  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  to  contain  rather  more  than 
,,(1  .nety-eight  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  A nutritious  jelly  may 
..i  i J prepared  from  it.  A watery  solution  of  it  is  used  as  a test 
* the  presence  of  tannin,  and  for  the  clarification  of  spiritous 
quors.  Mr.  Davy’s  solution  for  the  former  purpose  consists  of 
^ ^0  grains  of  isinglas  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  •,  and 
« properly  made,  it  has  a tendency  to  gelatinise,  at  temperatures 
“ dow  50®  F. 
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It  is  said  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  English  court- 
plaster. 

ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.  Dub.  . 

.Linnai  species plantarum^  edit.  I Vildenowy  genus  1062,  species 
9.  Polyandria  Trigynin. — Nat.  ord.  Multisiliquce. 

Aconitum.  Land.  Aconitum  Napellus.  Ed. 

Large  Blue  Wolfsbane,  Monk’s-hood>  Aconite. 

Officinal — Herba.  Land.  Folia.  Ed.  Duh.  The  leaves. 

This,  we  are  assured  by  Wildenow,  is  the  species  of  aconite 
which  has  always  been  used  in  medicine  j although  it  is  almost 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a botanical  error  of  Stoerk,  who  introduced  it  into 
practice.  ' 

It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  the  Alpine  forests  of  Carin- 
thia,  Carniola,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany, 
and  cultivated  In  our  gardens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  arc  very  violent  poisons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralysis  of  the  linibs,  convulsive  motions 
of  the  face,  bilious  vomiting,  and  catharsis,  vertigo,  delirium, 
asphyxia,  death.  The  fresh  leaves  have  very  little  smell,  but 
when  chewed,  have  an  acrid  tasfe,  and  excite  lancinating  pains, 
and  swelling  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  For  medical  use,  the  plant  must  be  gathered 
before  the  stem  shoots. 

Uses  and  dose. — When  properly  administered,  it  acts  as  a pe- 
netrating stimulus,  and  generally  excites  svveat,  and  sometimes 
an  increased  discharge  of  urine. 

On  many  occasions,  it  has  been  found  a very  effectual  remedy 
in  glandular  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylosis,  spina  ventosa, 
itch,  amaurosis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  convulsive  disorders. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder ; but  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  an  inspis- 
sated juice.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed, and  evaporated  without  any  previous  clarification,  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
powers  of  this  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age, 
and  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  recently ! 
prepared,  its  action  is  often  too  violent ; and  when  kept  more  i 
than  a year,  it  becomes  totally  inert.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  I 
down  as  an  universal  rule,  in  the  employment  of  this  and  of  1 
many  other  similar  active  medicines,  to  begin  with  very  sraalltf 
doses,  and  to  increase  them  gradually  to  the  necessary  degree  a' 
and  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  begin  a new  parcel  of  thei 
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medicine,  we  should  again  commence  with  tlie  smallest  dose, 
and  proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  at  first. 

We  may  begin  with  giving  half  a grain  of  this  extract,  either 
formed  into  a powder  witli  ten  grains  of  white  sugar,  or  made 
up  with  any  convenient  addition  into  a pill,  twice  or  thnce 
a-day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose : or  a tincture  of  aconite 
may  be  prepared,  by  digesting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
six  parts  of  spirit  of  wine ; 'the  dose  of  which  will  be  at  first 
five  or  ten  drops,  and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  forty. 

Off.  prep, — Succus  spissatus  aconiti  napclli.  Ed. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.  Ed. 

Wild.  g.  663.  sp.  1. — Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  179.  sp.  1. — Hey;, 
mndria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Piperitce. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  Land.  Acorns,  Dub. 

Sweet  flag. 

I 

Officinal — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marshy  places  about  Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in 
the  canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  shops  have  been  usually  supplied  from  the  Le- 
vant with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  somewhat  flatted  on  the 
sides,  internally  of  a white  colour,  and  loose  spongy  texture ; 
its  smell  is  strongs  the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  and  aro- 
matic •,  both  the  smell  and  taste  are  improved  by  exsiccation. 
This  root  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a carminative  and  sto- 
machic medicine,  and  as  such  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  said  by  some,  though  erroneously,  to  be  superior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vegetable  that ’is  produced  in  these 
northern  climes.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a sufficiently  elegant  aro- 
matic, The  fresh  root  candied  is  said  to  be  employed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a preservative  against  epidemic  diseases.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a sweet  fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  thfe  roots. 

Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  about  two  scruples  of  fra- 
grant volatile  oil  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root.  It  also 
rose  in  distillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  The  spi- 
ritous  extract  from  two  ounces  weighed  370  grains,  and  water 
extracted  from  the  residuum,  190  grains.  The  watery  extract 
from*  two  ounces  weighed  4.75  grains,  and  the  residuum  gav'' 
nut  to  alcohol  43. 
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^SCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  Ed.  Dub. 

Wild.  g.*lVl.  sp.\. — Heptandria  Monogynia. — Nat,  ord.  Tri- 
\ilata.  . ' 

Hippocastanum. 

Horse  chesnut. 

Ojfficinal — Semen.  Ed.  The  seed. 

This  is  a very  common  and  well  known  tree.  The  fruit, 
which  contains  much  amylaceous  matter,  has  been  used  as  food 
for  domestic  animals,  and  even  for  men,  in  times  of  scarcity. 
But  its  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  having  been  used  and  recommended  as  a 
sternutatory  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With 
this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  nostrils,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion or  decoction. 

Officinal — Cortex.  Dub.  The  bark. 

The  bark  has  been  proposed  as  an  indigenous  substitute  for 
the  vefy  expensive  and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many 
successful  .experiments  of  its  effects,  when  given  internally  in 
intermittent  and  typhous  fever,  and  also  when  applied  externally 
in  gangrene,  sufficiently  warrant  futu  e trials.  Although  che- 
mical analysis  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  from  it  the  medical  use  of  any  substance,  I may 
observe,  that  the  active  constituent  of  this  bark  is  tannin,  which 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  presence  of  cinchonin,  the  pre- 
dominant, and  probably  the  active,  constituent  of  Peruvian  bark. 
In  powder,  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a scruple  and  a half, 
or  a drachm,  for  a dose.  Buchholz  prefers  a solution  of  a 
drachm  of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which 
si.\ty  drops  are  to.be  given  every  three  hours. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA.  Dub. 

Wild.  g.  951,  sp.  1. — Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  224-,  sp.  1.— ^Z)&- 
decandria  Digynia, 

Agrimony. 

OJpcinal — Herba.  The  herb. 

The  herb,  when  fresh,  has  a pleasant  smell,  which,  however, 
it  loses  on  being  dried.  Its  taste  is  then  bitterish  and  astringent. 
Lewis  got  from  it  an  essential  oil  of  a yellow  colour. 

ALCOHOL.  Ed.  Spiritus  vinosus  rectijicatus.  Load.  Dub. 

Alcohol,  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  en- 
tirely free  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  and  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  835  to  1000,  such  as  may  be  easi- 
ly procured.  (Ed.)  The  Londori  college  order  a spirit  of  the 
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{Same  specific  gravity,  and  add,  that  it  contains  95  parts  of  pure 
. alcohol,  and  five  of  vi^ater.  The  Dublin  college  order  it  of  the 
• specific  gravity  840. 

Alcohol  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  vinous  liquors.  It 
{arises  from  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation,  and  is 
1 found  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  wines  of  warm  countries,  and 
iin  wines  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripened  fruit.  In  the  south, 
(of  France,  wines  yield  a third  of  brandy.  It  is  the  proportion 
I of  alcohol  which  renders  wines  more  or  less  generous,  and  pre- 
1 vents  them  from  becoming  sour.  I'he  richer  a wine  is  in  alco- 
1 hoi,  the  less  malic  acid'  it  contains  j and  therefore  the  best  wines 
jgive  the  best  brandy,  because  they  are  free  from  the  disagree- 
- able  taste  which  the  malic  acid  imparts  to  them.  Old  wines 
jgive  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  less  of  it. 

Alcohol  is  produced  from  wine  by  distillation  ; in  conducting 
\ which,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  : 


1.  To  heat  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally, 

[ 2.  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  vapour. 

3.  To  condense  the  vapour' as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  distillation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
jjs  not  inflammable. 

Baume  mentions  a very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  pre- 
fparation  of  alcohol.  He  distilled  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  speci- 
tfic  gravity  832,  in  the  water  bath,  and  filled  the  refrigeratory 
\with  ice,  and  he  obtained  two  pounds  four  ounce.s  of  an  alcohol 
having  only  specific  gravity  862.  This  he  ascribes  to  water 
condensed  from  the  air  in  the  worm  by  the  ^oldiuss  of  the  ice  ; 
and  he  assures  us,  from  experience,  that  to  get  an  alcohol  of 
S827,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  refrigeratory  be  filled  with 
V water  of  145°  F. 

Distillers  judge  of  the  strength  of  spirits  by  the  size  and  du- 
rrability  of  the  bubbles  they  form,  when  poured  from  one  vessel 
rinto  another,  or  on  agitating  them  in  a vessel  partly  filled.  An- 
'Other  proot  is,  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder:  some  of  which 
'■•is  put  in  a spoon,  and  then  covered  with  the  spirit  to  be  tried, 
nvhich  is  set  on  fire  ; if  the  gunpowder  be  kindled,  the  spirit  is 
'supposed  to  be  strong,  and  vice  versa.  But  a small  quantity  of 
'spirits  will  always  kindle  gunpowder,  and  a large  quantity  never, 
.‘Another  proof  is  by  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  attracts  the 
water,  and  dissolves  in  it,  while  the  alcohol  svdms  above,  and 
t.the  strength  ot  the  spirits  is  judged  of  by  its  qu-nitity.  But  all 
fthese  are  uncertain  ; and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof 
bby  hydrometers,  or  some  other  contrivance  fur  asc  rtauiing  the 
weight  of  a given  quantity  at  a given  temperature. 

In  this  country,  alcohol  is  procured  from  an  inlusmn  of  malt, 
-and  before  its  rectification  is  termed  Whisky.  In  the  East  Indies, 
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arrack,  a spirituous  liquor,  is  distilled  from  rice;  in  the  West  In- 
dies, rum  from  the  sugar  cane  ; and  in  France  and  Spain,  brandy 
from  wine.  Of  all  these,  the  French  brandy  is  the  finest  spirit ; 
for  the  others  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  essential  oils,  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  them  entirely.  When  any 
ardent  spirit  is  re-distilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water  bath  is 
commonly  used,  which  gives  a more  equal  and  temperate  heat, 
and  improves  the  product.  Gren  says,  that  the  addition  of  four 
pounds  of  well-burnt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  previous  to  this  rectification,  destroys  entirely  the  pe- 
culiar taste  of  malt  spirit ; and  that  a second  rectification,  with 
one  pound  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  affords 
an  alcohol  of  very  great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for 
water  is  so  very  strong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free 
from  it  by  simple  distillation.  We  must,  therefore,  abstract  the 
water  by  means  of  some  substance  which  has  a stronger  affinity 
for  it  than  alcohol  has.  Carbonate  of  potass  was  formerly  em- 
ployed ; but  muriate  of  lime  is  preferable,  because  its  affinity 
for  water  is  not  only  very  great,  but  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
it  comes  in  contact  w’ith  every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this 
purpose,  one  part  of  muriate  of  lime,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by 
having  been  exposed  to  a red  heat,  and  powdered  after  it  be- 
comes cold,  is  put  into  the  still.  Over  this,  three  parts  of  high- 
ly rectified  spirits  are  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  well  agi- 
tated. By  distillation  with  a very  gentle  heat,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  spirit  will  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  perfectly  pure  alco- 
hol. 

The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Medical  uses. — On  the  living  body  alcohol  acts  as  a most  vio- 
lent stimulus.  It  coagulates  all  the  albuminous  aqd  gelatinous 
fluids,  and  corrugates-  all  the  solids.  Applied  externally,  it 
strengthens  the  vessels,  and  thus  may  restrain  passive  hjemor- 
rhagies.  It  instantly  contracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it 
touches,  and  deprives  them  of  sense  and  motion  ; by  this  means 
casing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the  same  time  destroying  their  use. 
Hence,  employing  spiritous  liquors  in  fomentations,  notwith- 
standing the  specious  titles  of  vivifying,  heating,  restoring  mo- 
bility, resolving,  dissipating,  and  the  like,  usually  attributed  to 
them,  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  unhappy  consequences. 
These  liquors  received  undiluted  into  the  stomacli,  produce  the  ' 
same  effects,  contracting  all  the  solid  parts  which  they  touch, 
and  destroying,  at  least  for  a time,  tlieir  use  and  office  j if  the  ; 
quantity  be  considerable,  a palsy  or  apoplexy  follows,  which 
ends  in  death.  Taken  in  small  quantity,  and  diluted,  they 
act  as  a cordial  and  tonic ; if  longer  continued,  the  senses  are 
disordered,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed,  and  at  length  the 
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most  fatai  consequences  ensue.  Vinous  spirits,  therefore,  in 
small  doses,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be  applied  to  useful 
purposes  in  the  cure  of  diseases ; whilst  in  larger  ones  they 
produce  the  most  deleterious  effects.  ' 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Alcohol.  L,  D, 

ammoniatum.  E. 

iEtlier  sulphuricus.  E.  L.  D. 

cum  alcohole.  E.  L.  D. 

Oleum  viui.  h. 

^Ether  nitrosus.  D. 

Spiritus  ajtheris  iiilrosi.  E.  L.  D. 

It  also  enters  into  the  preparation  of  all  tinclures  and  distilled 
spirits,  and  is  used  undiluted  in 
Spiritus  ammonia;  feetidus.  D. 

lavandulae  spicac.  E.  Ej 

rorismarinis.  E.  L. 

Tinctura  assaefadidae.  Jt'.  L.  1). 

balsarai  Peruviani.  L. 

benzocs  composita.  L.  E.  D. 

camphorse.  E.  L. 

gnaiaci.  E.  D. 

moschi.  D. 

■ myrrha;.  D. 

saponis.  E. 

toluifcree  balsami.  E.  L.  1). 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  Ed.  Spiritus  vinosus  ienum. 
Lotid.  Dub. 

Diluted  alcohol.  Spirit  of  wine.  Proof  spirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  some- 
what weaker  than  proof  spirit  j its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  935  to  1000  ( Ed.)  The  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  order  it  of  the  specific  gravity  of  930,  which,  according 
to  the  former,  contains  55  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Diluted  alcohol  should  always  be  prepared,-  by  mixing  rectified 
spirit  with  water  *,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  apotheca- 
ries will  either  be  at  the  trouble  or  expence  of  preparing  it  in  this 
manner.  Instead  of  it,  an  impure  spirit  of  the  requisite  strength 
is  commonly  employed.  The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  is  somewhat  weaker  than  that  of  the  two  other  colleges; 
but  besides  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  their  mode  of  preparing 
it,  this  will  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage,  as  it  is  still  sufii- 
ciently  strong  for  any  ordinary  purpose. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Alcohol  ammoniatum.  L.  D. 

.•Vml  all  the  tinctures  and  distilled  spirits,  except  those  made  vvith 
alcohol,  i t is  also  used,  somewhat  extravagantly,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  various  extracts. 
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Table  of  various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  xssater^  shewing  their 
Specific  Gravities  according  to  Gilpin^  and  their  degrees  accord- 
ing to  Baumh’s  hydrometer ^ and  in  Clarke's  hydrometer^  used 
by  the  revenue. 


Water.  Alcohol.  Specific 

Gravities. 

BaomA 

Sp.Gr. 

Clarke. 

60“ 

55“ 

55“ 

60® 

Spirit. 

0 

100 

.825- 

.82736 

38 

833 

of  wine. 

10 

JOO 

.81568 

.84802 

31  + 

858 

1 to 

2 

20 

JOO 

.86208 

.86441 

30— 

881 

1 to 

3 

SO 

100 

.87569 

.87796 

29  + 

891 

1 to 

4 

40 

JOO 

.88720 

.88945 

27  + 

896 

1 to 

5 

50 

JOO 

.89707 

.899SS 

25  + 

900 

1 to 

6 

60 

100 

.00519 

.90768 

23— 

904 

1 to 

7 

70 

100 

.91287 

.91502 

22 

907 

1 to 

8 

80 

100 

.9  loss 

.92145 

21— 

909 

1 to 

9 

90 

100 

.92499 

.92707 

20— 

910 

1 to 

10 

JOO 

JOO 

.93002 

.932(18 

19— 

913 

I to 

15  . 

100 

90 

.93493 

.93696 

19  + 

916 

1 to  20 

JOO 

80 

.94018 

.94213 

18 

920 

Proof. 

JOO 

70 

.94579 

.94767 

17— 

920 

1 in 

20 

100 

60 

.95181 

.95357 

16— 

928 

1 in 

15  ' 

100 

50 

.95804 

.95966 

16 

932 

1 in  10 

JOO 

40 

.96437 

.96575 

15 

933 

1 in 

9 

JOO 

SO 

.97074 

•97181 

14  + 

9.4 

1 in 

8 

100 

20 

.9777 1 

.97847 

13 

93'6 

1 in 

7 

JOO 

JO 

.98654 

.98702 

12 

' 9S8 

1 in 

6 

100 

0 

I. 

10 

942 

1 in 

5 

945 

1 in 

4 

934 

1 in 

3 

964 

1 in 

2 

ALLIUM. 

Wi/d  g.  626. — Hexandrta  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacex. 

Sp.  14.  Allium  Sativum,  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Garlic. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Garlic  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  SicHy,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  con- 
sists of  live  or  six  small  bulbs,  called  cloves^  inclosed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  but  easily  separable  from  each  other. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  especially  the  roots,  have 
a strong  offensive,  very  penetrating,  and  diffusible  smell,  and  an 
acrimonious,  almost  caustic  taste.  The  root  is  full  of  a limpid 
juice,  of  which  it  furnishes  almost  a fourth  part  of  its  weight  by 
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expression.  It  also  loses  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but 
scarcely  any  of  its  smell  or  taste.  By  decoction  its  virtues  are 
entirely  destroyed ; and  by  distillation  it  furnishes  a small  quan- 
tity of  a yellowish  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  pos- 
sesses the  sensible  qualities  of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Its  peculiar  virtues  are  also  in  some  degree  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  acetous  acid. 

By  Neumann’s  analysis,  it  lost  two  thirds  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
siccation. By  decoction  from  960  parts,  water  extracted  380, 
and  the  residuum  yielded  27  to  alcohol,  and  was  reduced  to  40. 
Alcohol  applied  first,  extracted  123,  the  residuum  yielded  162 
to  water,  and  was  reduced  to  40.  In  both  cases  the  alcoholic 
extract,  was  unctuous  and  tenacious,  and  precipitated  metallic 
solutions.  But  the  active  ingredient  was  a thick  ropy  essential 
oil,  according  to  Hagen  heavier  than  water,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  1.3  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  resided  the  smell, 
the  taste,  and  all  that  distinguishes  the  garlic. 

Medical  use. — Applied  externally,  it  acts  successively  as  a 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  blister.  Internally,  from  its  very- 
powerful  and  diffusible  stimulus,  it  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of 
languid  circulation  and  interrupted  secretion.  Hence,  in  cold 
leuco-phlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a powerful  expectorant,  diu- 
retic, and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warmj  sudorific ; it  has  also 
been  by  some  supposed  to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, in  cases  in  which  a phlogistic  diathesis,  or  irritability,  pre- 
vails, large  doses  of  it  may  be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower  classes  as  a condiment,  and 
also  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure’s  most  fa- 
vourite sauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digestion ; 
but  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulence,  thirst, 
febrile  heat,  and  Inflammatory  diseases,  and  sometimes  occasions 
a discharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even'  in  the  plague  itself, 
its  virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  curing 
obstinate  quartans,  after  cinchona  had  failed.  In  catarrhal  dis- 
orders of  the  breast ; asthma,  both  pituitous  and  spasmodic ; 
flatulent  colics ; hysterical  and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from 
laxity  of  the  solids,  it  has  generally  good  effects  : it  has  likewise 
been  found  serviceable  in  some  hydropic  cases.  Sydenham  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  the' dropsy  cured  by  the  use  of  garlic 
alone ; he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm  strengthening  medi- 
cine in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  some  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  frequently  applied  with  success  externally  as  a stimulant  to 
indolent  tumours,  in  cases  of  deafness  proceeding  from  atony  or 
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Tlieumatlsm,  and  in  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  debility  of 
the  bladder. 

Garlic  may  either  be  exhibited  in  substance,  and  in  this  way 
several  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  without  inconvenience,  or 
the  cloves  cut  into  slices  may  be  swallowed  without  chewing. 
This  is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  tlie  cure  of  inter- 
mittents. 

The  expressed  juice,  when  given  internally,  must  be  render- 
ed as  palatable  as  possible,  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  lemon 
juice.  In  deafness,  cotton  moistened  with  the  juice  is  introduced 
within  the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  six  times  in 
one  day. 

Infusions  in  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  altliough  con- 
taining the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  so  ^acrimonious,  as  to  be  un- 
fit for  general  use ; and  yet  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
garlic  in  a pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Rosenstein 
exhibited  it  to  children  afflicted  with  worms. 

But  by  far  the  most  commodious  form  for  admiilistering 
garlic,  is  that  of  a pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  some  powder, 
corresponding  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In 
dropsy,  calomel  forms  a most  useful  addition.  It  may  also 
sometimes  be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a clyster. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  See.  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent  tumours,  and  has 
been  by  some  greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has 
likewise  sometimesi  been  employed  as  a repellent.  When  applied 
under  the  form  of  a poultice  to  the  pubis,  it  has  sometimes 
proved  effectual  in  producing  a discharge  of  urine,  when  re- 
tention has  arisen  from  a want  of  due  action  in  the  bladder. 
Sydenham  assures  us,  that  arr^ong  all  the  substances  which  occa- 
sion a derivation  or  revulsion  from  the  head,  none  operates 
more  powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet : 
with  this  intention  he  used  it  in  the  confluent  small-pox,  about 
the  eighth  day,  after  the  face  began  to  swell ; the  root  cut  in 
pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  soles,  and 
renewed  once  a-day  till  all  danger  was  over. 

' Officinal  reparation. — Syrupus  allli.  D. 

Sp.  43.  Allium  Cepa.  Cepa.  Duh. 

Onion. 

Officinal — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  also  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a 
simple  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  possesses  in  general 
the  same  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a much  weaker  degree. 
Neumann  extracted  from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by  means 
of  alcohol,  360,  and  then  by  water  30 ; by  water  applied  first 
395,  and  then  by  alcohol  30  : the  first  residuum  weighed  56, 
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and  the  second  64.  By  distillation  the  whole  flavour  of  the 
onions  passed  over,  but  no  oil  could  be  obtained. 

Medical  uses. — Onions  are  considered  rather  as  . an  article  of 
food  than  of  medicine:  they  are  supposed  to  yield  little  or  no 
nourishment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies,  oc- 
casion thirst,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams ; in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  where  viscid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtless  have 
their  use  ; as  by  their  stimulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  ap- 
petite, and  promote  the  secretions : by  some  they  are  strongly 
recommended  in  suppressions  of  urine,  and  in  dropsies.  The 
chief  medicinal  use  of  onions  in  the  present  practice  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,  as  a cataplasm  for  suppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.  Ed. 

Wild.  g.  659.  sp.  5. — Hexatidria  Mosiogpnia. — Nat.  ord.  LiUacea. 

A perennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  which 
grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  But 
Thunberg  says,  and  the  Dublin  college  agree  with  him,  that  tlie 
finest  aloes  are  prepared  from  the  ^loe  spicata,  the  second  species 
of  Wildenow,  which  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

During  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  British,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  tire  produce 
of  that  settlement,  were  imported  into  England ; and  as  tliis 
quantity  was  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
states,  its  principal  consumption  was  by  the  London  porter 
brewers. 

J.  Aloe  SocoToRiNA.  Loud.  Ed.  Dub.  (Sp.  2.  Aloe  Spi- 
GATA.  Dub.)  Socotorine  aloes. 

Offcinal. — Gummi-resina.  The  gum-resin. 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  skins,  from  the  island  of 
Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  sort  is  the  purest  of  the 
three  m use : it  is  of  a glossy  surface,  clear,  and  in  some  degree 
pellucid ; in  mass,  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  with  a purple 
cast ; when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a bright  golderi  colour.  It  is 
hard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  somewhat  pliable  in  summer,  and 
grows  soft  between  the  fingers.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
able, though  accompanied  with  some  aromatic  flavour ; the 
smell  is  not  very  unpleasant,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

It  is  prepared  in  July,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves,  from  which 
the  juice  is  expressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  skimmed.  It 
IS  then  preserved  in  skins,  and  dried  in  August  in  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  and 
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hung  up.  The  juice  which  drops  from  them  without  any  ex- 
pression, is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 

2.  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic  Aloes.  Land.  Ed.  Aloe 
slnuata  ? Dtdb. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  so  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  sort; 
it  is  also  of  a darker  colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the 
most  part  drier.  Its  smell  is  much  stronger  and  more  disagree- 
able; the  taste  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  socotorine.  The  best  hepatic 
aloes  come  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells,  and  an  inferior 
sort  of  it,  M'hich  is  generally  soft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over 
in  casks.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and 
carefully  cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  impurities.  It  is  then 
sliced  into  small  hand-baskets  and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large 
iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes, 
w'hcn  they  are  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied  till  the 
liquor  is  strong  and  black,  which  is  then  strained  into  a deep 
Tat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  deposit  its 
feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a 
cock,  and  again  committed  to  a large  iron  vessel.  At  first  it  is 
boiled  briskly,  but  towards  the  end  it  is  slowly  evaporated,  and 
requires  constant  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  cala- 
bashes for  sale,  and  hardens  by  age. 

3.  Fetid,  Caballine,  or  Horse  Aloes. 

This  sort  is  easily  distinguished  fr<  m both  the  foregoing,  by 
its  strong  rank  smell ; although,  in  other  respects,  it  agrees 
pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  sold  in 
its  stead.  Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  so  pure 
and  bright,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  socotorine ; but  its  offensive  smell,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
divested,  readily  betrays  it.  It  is  now  excluded  from  the  list  of 
almost  all  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  solely  by 
farriers. 

From  sixteen  ounces  of  aloes  Neumann  extracted  near  fifteen 
by  means  of  alcohol.  From  the  residuum  water  took  up  one 
drachm,  about  an  ounce  of  impurities  being  left ; on  inverting 
the  procedure  and  applying  water  first,  he  obtained  but  thirteen 
ounces  and  a half  of  watery  extract,  and  from  the  residuum 
alcohol  dissolved  an  ounce  and  a half.  According  to  this  analy- 
sis, 1000  parts  of  aloes  contain  about  78  soluble  in  water  only, 
or  analogous  to  gum,  980  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous, 
•«_,d  895  soluble  both  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  or  extractive.  The 
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constituent  pi'inclplos  of  aloes  therefore  appear  to  be  resin  and 
extractive.  Dr.  Lewis  also  remarks,  that  decoctions  of  aloes  let 
fall  a precipitate,  as  they  cool,  probably  from  extractive  being 
more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water.  He  also  proved  the 
hepatic  aloes  to  contain  more  resin  and  less  extractive  than  the 
socotorine,  and  this  less  than  the  caballine.  The  resins  of  all  the 
sorts,  purified  by  alcohol,  have  little  smell ; that  obtained  from 
the  socotorine  has  scarce  any  perceptible  taste ; that  of  the 
hepatic,  a slightly  bitterish  relish  ; and  the  resin  of  the  caballine, 
a little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  extractive  obtained 
separately  from  any  of  the  kinds,  is  less  disagreeable  than  the 
crude  aloes : the  extractive  of  socotorine  aloes  has  very  little 
smell,  and  is  in  taste  not  unpleasant ; that  of  the  hepatic  has  a 
somewhat  stronger  smell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable  in  taste 
than  the  extract  of  the  socotorine  : the  extractive  of  the  caballine 
retains  a conderable  share  of  the  peculiar  rank  smell  of  this  sort 
of  aloes,  but  its  taste  is  not  much  more  unpleasant  than  tliat  of 
the  extractive  obtained  from  the  two  other  sorts. 

Medical  use. — Aloes  is  a bitter  stimulating  purgative,  exerting 
its  action  chiefly  on  the  rectum.  In  doses  of  from  5 to  15  grains 
it  empties  the  large  intestines,  without  making  the  stools  thin  ; 
and  likewise  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
promotes  the  uterine  and  hxmorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given  in  so 
large  a dose  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occasions  an  irrita- 
tion about  the  anus,  and  sometimes  a discharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  suppression  of  the 
menses,  or  of  the  haemorrholdal  discharge ; but  it  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a phlegmatic 
temperament  and  sedentary  life,  and  where  the  stomach  is  op- 
pressed and  weakened.  It  has,  however,  a tendency  to  induce 
and  augment  hiemorrhoidal  affections ; and  with  those  who  are 
liable  to  such  complaints,  it  should  be  avoided.  Ini  dry  bilious 
habits  aloes  proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body, 
and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  resides 
entirely  in  its  resin ; but  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  pure 
resin  has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extractive 
part  separated  from  the  resinous,  acts  more  powerfully  than  the 
crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  coc- 
tion  in  the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extract,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  considerably  lessened,  not  from  the  separation  of 
the  resin,  but  from  an  alteration  made  in  the  extractive  itself 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  The  strongest  vegetable 
cathartics  become  mild  by  a similar  treatment. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  observed,  contains  more  extrac- 
tive than  the  hepatic ; and  hence  is  likewise  found  to  purge 
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more,  and  with  greater  irritation.  The  first  sort,  therefore,  is 
most  proper  where  a stimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or 
exciting  the  menstrual  flux ; whilst  the  latter  is  better  calculated 
to  act  as  a common  purge. 

Aloes  is  administered  either 

a.  Simply,  or 

b.  In  composition : 

1.  With  purgatives.  Soap,  scammony,  colocynth,  rhu- 
barb. 

2.  Witli  aromatics.  Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian. 

4.  With  emmenagogues.  Iron,  myrrh. 

It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a.  Powder ; too  nauseous  for  general  use. 

b.  Pill;  the  most  convenient  form.  , 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohoL 

Ojficinal  Preparations. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  L.  D, 

.Pulris  aloes  rum  canella.  />.  , 

— = — : cum  guaiaco.  L. 

cum  ferro.  L, 

Pilubc  aloes.  E.  L.  D.  ' 

cum  assa  fmtida.  E. 

^ cum  colocjnthidc.  E.  D. 

cum  niyrrlia.  X.  E.  D. 

cum  zingiberc.  D. 

'■ — rhei  composite.  E.  ■ ' 

Ecammouii  composite  cum  aloe.  L.  ‘ • ' 

Tinctuia  aloes.  JB.  L.  D. 

astlierca.  E. 

cum  rayrrha.  E.  D. 

— — — benzoes  coaiposita.  X.  E.  J). 

— — rhei  ct  aJois.  E. 

Viuuiu  aloes.  E.  X.  D. 

ALTHMA  OFFICINALIS.  :Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1^9.  sj).  1. — Sm'Ms  Flor.  Brit.  g.  316.  sp.  \ 

AIonadelpMa  Polyandria. — ^Nat.  ord.  Coluninacea. 

Jdilma.  Lend.  Majrsh-mallow.  ' 

— Radix,  Folium/  - Radix  condit.  The  root  and  leaves. 

" The  marsh-mallow  is  a perennial  indigenous  plant,  which  is 
found  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  salt  marshes. 

The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  abounds  with  mu- 
cilage. The  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  long  and 
fibrous.  When  peeled' and  dried,  they  arc  perfectly  wliite. 
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From  960  parts  of  the  dry  root,  Neumann  extracted  by  Water 
650,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  4-1  *,  by  alcohol  applied  first 
360,  and  afterwards  by  water  34-8.  Lewis  extracted  by  alcohol 
only  120,  and  he  observed  fhat  the  alcoholic  extract  was  sweeter 
than  the  watery,  and  had  the  smell  peculiar  to  the  root.  The 
substance  soluble  In  this  instance,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  is 
probably  saccharine.  From  960  paftS  of  the  dry  leaves  Neu- 
mann extracted  by  water  340,  and  then  by  alcohol  213  : by  al- 
cohol first  280,  and  then  by  water  218.  The  residuum  of  the 
root  was  only  one  fourth ; that  of  the  leaves  one  half  of  the  whole. 
The  root  is  therefore  the  most  mucilaginous.  The  decotion  of 
the  root  reddens  turnsole,  and  gelatinizes  silicized  potass. 

Med.  use. — It  is  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  dis- 
eases attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary 
organs ; and  it  is  applied  externally  in  emollient  fon\entations, 
gargles,  and  clysters. 

Officinal  Prepnrutiuns. 

Decoctum  althasaj  officinalis.  E. 

Syrupus  altha^aj  officinalis.  E.  L. 

AMMONIACUM.  Gummi  resina.  Lotid.  Duh.  Ed. 

Ammoniac,  a gum-resin. 

AmmoniAcum  is  a concrete,  gummy-resinous  juice,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  usually  in  large  masses,  composed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but  soon  changing,  upon 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  to  a yellowish  hue.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain account  of  the  plant  which  affords  this  juice;  it  is  said  to 
grow  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  interior  of  Egypt;  the  seeds 
usually  found  among  the  tears  resemble  those  of  the  umbellifer- 
ous class,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  a 
species  of  ferula.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  small 
stones,  seeds,  or  other  impurities,  should  be  picked  out  and 
preferred  for  internal  use ; the  coarser  kind  is  purified  by  solu- 
tion, colature,  and  careful  inspissation ; but  unless  this  be  art- 
fully managed,  the  gum  will  lose  a considerable  deal  of  its  more 
volatile  parts.  There  is  often  vended  in  the  shops,  under  the 
name  of  strained  gum  ammoniacum,  a composition  of  ingredients 
much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a nauseous  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a bitter 
one ; and  a peculiar  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  galbanum, 
but  more  grateful:  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a white 
colour  upon  being  chewed.  It  softens  by  heat,  but  is  not 
fusible;  when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame; 
it  is  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  milk ; but  the  resinous  part, 
amounting  to  about  one  half,  subsides  on  standing. 
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Neumann  extracted  from  4-80  parts,  360  by  alcohol,  and  then 
by  Water  10.5;  by  water  applied  lirst  410,  and  then  by  alcohol 
60.  Alcohol  distilled  from  it  arose  unchanged,  but  water  ac- 
quired a sweetish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  the  ammoniac.  The 
solution  in  alcohol  is  transparent ; blit  on  the  addition  of  water, 
becomes  milky.  It  therefore  seems  to  consist  principally  of  a 
substance  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  combined  with 
some  volatile  matter. 

Medical  use. — The  general  action  of  gum-ammoniac  is  stimu- 
lant. On  many  occasions,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
it  proves  a valuable  antispasmodic,  deobstruent,  or  expectorant. 
In  large  doses  it  purges  gently,  excites  perspiration,  and  in- 
creases the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  used  with  advantage  to  promote 
expectoration  in  some  pulmonary  diseases ; in  dropsical  affec- 
tions, to  augment  the  flow  of  urine,  and  to  support  the  saliva- 
tion in  small  pox.  It  is  also  an  useful  deobstruent ; and  is  fre- 
quently prescribed  for  removing  obstructions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  in  hysterical  disorders,  occasioned  by  a deficiency 
of  the  menstrual  evacuations.  In  long  and  obstinate  colics, 
proceeding  from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines,  this 
gummy  resin  has  produced  happy  effects,  after  purges  and  the 
common  carminatives  had  been  used  in  vain.  Externally,  it  is 
supposed  to  soften  and  ripen  hard  tumours.  A solution  of  it 
in  vinegar  has  been  recommended  by  some  for  resolving  even 
scirrhous  siyellings.  , 

'It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a.  In  solution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar ^of  squills, 
assa  feetida,  &c. 

b.  In  pills,  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,  assa  foetida. 

c.  And'^xtcrnally,  combined  with  turpentine,  common 
plaster,  &c. 

OJJidnul  Preparations. 

Ammoniacum  purificatuiu.  L. 

Lac  ainmoniaci.  L.  D. 

I’ilula:  scilla;.  E.  L. 

Euiplastrum  guniinosum.  E. 

■ aminoniaci  cum  liydrargyro.  L. 

AMOMUM. 

Willd  g.  4. — Monandria  Mofiogynia. — Nat.  ord.  ScUamitiee. 

Sp.  1.  Amomum  Zingiber,  Ed.  Zingibet-y  Lond.  Dub. 

Ginger. 

Radix  siccata.  Radix  condita  ex  India  allata.  The 
dried  root,  and  the  preserved  root  brought  from  India. 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant.  Indigenous  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  now  cultivated  in  the  West-India  islands.  It  is  cultivated 
there  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and 
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is  fit  for  digging  once  a-year,  unless  for  preserving  in  syrup, 
when  it  should  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at 
which  time  it  is  tender  and  full  of  sap. 

Ginger  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  preservation  by  means  of 
boiling  water,  the  latter  by  insolation  j and  as  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  fairest  and  roundest  sorts  for  exposure  to  the  sun, 
white  ginger  is  commonly  one  third  dearer  than  black. 

Black  ginger  consists  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  anternally  of 
an  orange  or  brownish  colour,  externally  of  a yellow-grey. 
White  ginger  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a reddish* 
yellow,  and  externally  of  a whitish-grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm 
and  resinous,  and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which 
are  worm-eaten,  light,  friable,  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to 
be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  should  be  prepared  in  India,  from  the  young 
and  succulent  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almost  transparent. 
That  manufactured  in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aromatic 
taste.  Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  7680 
parts  of  white  ginger,  about  60  of  a volatile  oil,  having  the 
smell  and  distinguishing  flavour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its 
pungency.  The  watery  extract  was  considerably  pungent,  and 
amounted  to  2720,  after  which  alcohol  extracted  192  of  a very 
pungent  resin.  Alcohol  applied  fiVst  extracted  660  of  pungent 
resin,  and  water  afterwards  2160  of  a mucilaginous  extract, 
with  little  taste,  and  difficulty  exsiccated.  The  black  ginger 
contained  less  soluble  matter  than  the  white. 

Medical  use. — Ginger  is  a very  useful  spice  in  cold  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  intestines  j it  does  not 
heat  so  much  as  the  peppers,  but  its  effects  are  more  durable. 
It  may  also  be  applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. 

Ojficinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  amomi  zingiberis.  jB.  D. 

Tinctura  zingiberis.  L.  D, 

Acidum  sulphuricuna  aromaticum,  E. 

Confcctio  opiafa.  L. 

J'licctuarium  scammonii.  E.  D. 
lufusum  senna;.  L. 

Pnhis  aromatiens.  L.  E.  D. 

scammonii  compositns.  L. 

cum  aloe,  L. 

• senna;  compositns.  L. 

Pilulm  aloes  dim  zirigilicre.  D. 

■ Scilliticm.  L.  J). 

Syrnpus  spina;  cervina;.  L. 

'I'incfnia  cinnamomi  composita.  L. 

Trochisci  magnesia:.  E. 

V inuin  aloes  socotorinacj  E. 
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>»  Sp.  3.  Amomum  Zedoaria.  Dub. 

Long  Zedoary. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  zedoary  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  some  inches  in  length,  and 
about  a finger  thick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled,  and  of  an 
ash-grey  colour,  but  internally  they  are  brownish-red.  The  best 
kind  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  should  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a dark 
colour  within,  and  neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  has 
an  agreeably  fragrant  smell,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste.  » 

In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a volatile  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  possessing  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an 
eminent  degree;  the  remaining  decoction  is  almost  simply  bit- 
ter. Spirit  likewise  brings  over  some  small  share  of  its  flavour : 
nevertheless,  the  spiritous  extract  is  considerably  more  grateful 
than  the  zedoary  itself.  From  7680  parts  Neumann  got  2720 
of  watery  extract,  and  afterwards  140  of  almost  insipid  resin; 
by  applying  alcohol  first,  720,  and  water  afterwards,  2400,  much 
bitterer  than  the  original  watery  extract. 

OJfidintl  Frejutrufion. 

Confeclio  Aroniatica.  L. 

Sp.  7.  Amomum  Cardamomum.  Cardamomum  Minus.  Dub. 

Sp.  10. Repens.  'Ed.  Cardaviomian  Minus.  Loud. 

Lesser  Cardamom  seed's. 

Off. — Semen. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  on  the  authority  of 
•Sonnerat,  have  suppovsed  these  seeds  to  be  the  product  of  the  lat- 
ter species,  w'hile  the  Dublin  college,  wdth  Murray,  Willdenow', 
and  all  the  foreign  pharmaceutical  writers,  ascribe  them  to  the 
former.  Both  species  are  natives  of  India. 

Cardamom  seeds  are  a very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aroma- 
tic, and  fiequontly  employed  as  such  in  practice  ; they  are  said 
to  have  this  adv.mtage,  that,  notwithstanding  tlieir  pungency, 
they  do  not,  like  the  peppers,  immoderately  heat  or  inflame 
the  bowels.  Both  water  and  rectified  spirit  extract  tlieir  vlr- 
■ tues  by  infusion,  and  elevate  them  in  distillation  ; with  this 
difference,  that  the  tincture  and  distilled  spirit  are  considerably 
more  grateful  than  tlie  infusion  and  distilled  water : the  w'atery 
infusion  appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous,  the  tincture  limpid 
and  transparent.  From  480  parts  Neumann  got  about  20  of 
volatile  oil,  15  of  resinous  extract,  and  45  of  watery.  The 
liusks  of  the  seeds,  which  have  very  little  smell  or  taste,  may 
be  commodiously  separated,  by  committing  the  whole  to  the 
nsortar,  when  the  seeds  will  readily  pulverize, 'so  ;;s  to  be  freed 
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from  the  husk  by  the  sieve : this  should  not  be  done  till  just  be- 
fore using  them ; for  if  kept  without  tlie  husks,  they  soon  lose 
considerably  of  their  flavour. 

Ojjidnal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  amomi  carclamomi,  E.  h.  D. 

cardamorai  coraposita.  D. 

cinnamomr  composita.  E.  E.  . ; 

gentiana*  conrposita.  E. 

rhci  palmati.  E.  E,  D. 

— - — cam  aloe.  E.  , 

— senna?.  E.D. 

Viimm  aloes  socotorinae.  E. 

■ — rliabarbari.  E. 

Extractnm  colocynthidis  compositum.  E.  D. 

Confectio  aromatica.  E. 

Elcctuarium  aromaticnm.  D. 

Putvis  aromaticas.  E.  E.  D. 

, Piliila;  scillag  maritlma?.  E.  / 

Infttsum  sennte.  D. 

• cam  tamarindis.  D. 

AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

JVilld,  g.  9 ‘2.  Icosaridria  Monogyma. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacea. 

a,  Amygdalus  dulcts.  Ed.  Amygdala  dukes.  Lond.  Dub. 

b.  Amygdala  amaree.  Land. 

(^.—Nucleus.  The  kernel ; sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 

The  almond  tree  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  It  originally 
came  from  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  tlie 
south  of  Europe.  There  is  no  apparent  difl'erence  betwixt  tlie 
trees  wdiich  produce  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  very  little 
betwixt  the  kernels  themselves ; and  it  is  said  that  the  same  tree 
has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  afforded  botli. 

The  almond  is  a flattish  kernel,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  sweet  taste,  or  a disagreeable  bitter  one.  The  skins  of  both 
sorts  are  thin,  brownish,  unpleasant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
pownlery  substance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  on 
keeping,  and  to  be  prey^cd  on  by  insects,  which  eat  out  the  in- 
ternal part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To  these 
circumstances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  then?. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  use  in  food  than  as  medicine, 
but  they  arc  reckoned  to  aflbrd  little  nourishment ; and  when 
eaten  in  substance,  are  not  easy  pf  digestion,  unless  thoroughly 
comminuted.  Tlrcy  are  supposed,  on  account  of  their  unctuous 
equality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primx  vix  : peeled 
sweet  almonds,  eaten  six  or  eight  at  a time,  sometimes  give 
present  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almond^  have  been  found  poisonous  to  dogs  and  some 
other  animals  ; and  a water  distilled  from  them,  when  made  ol 
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a certain  degree  of  strength,  has  had  the  same  efiFects.  Never- 
theless, when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  most  men,  and 
are  every  day  used  in  cookery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
flavour ; but  there  are  some  habits,  in  which  the  smallest  quan- 
tity produces  urticaria,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
similarity  of  the  smell  induced  Mr.  Schrader  to  suppose  that 
bitter  almonds  contained  prussic  acid,  and  he  verified  his  con- 
jecture by  analysis.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found,  that  this 
acid  exists  but  in  a particular  state,  in  all  the  bitter  poisonous 
vegetables,  and  that  in  its  pure  state  it  is  poisonous. 

Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expression,  a large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  separates  likewise,  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in 
water,  and  is  gradually  collected  on  the  surface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expression  from  both  sorts  of  almonds 
are  in  their  sensible  qualities  the  same.  They  should  be  per- 
fectly free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  possess  the  other  properties 
of  fixed  oils. 

Medical  use. — The  general  virtues  of  these  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids : hence 
their  use  internally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and 
inflammations  j and  externally,  in  tension  and  rigidity  of  parti- 
cular parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  mediation  of  the  amylaceous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor,  called  an 
emulsion,  which  participates  in  some  degree  of  its  emollient 
virtue  ; but  they  have  this  advantage  above  the  pure  oil,  that  they 
may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders,  witliout  dan- 
ger of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might  sometimes  produce; 
since  emulsions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat,  as 
all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do.  As  the  bitter  almond 
imparts  its  peculiar  taste  when  treated  in  this  way,  the  sv/eet 
almonds  alone  are  employed  in  making  emulsions. 

Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  of  themselves  not 
miscible  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be 
easily  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion ; and  are  thus 
excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  use.  In  this  form  camphor,  and 
the  resinous  purgatives,  may  be  commodiously  taken. 

Ojjicinul  Preparations. 

Oleum  fixuni  amygdalae  dulcis.  E.  L. 

Emulsio  amygdala!  dulcis.  E.  L. 

arabica.  E.  D. 

camphorata.  E.  L. 

AMYRIS. 

Willd.  g.  755.  Ociafidria  Monogijma. — Nat.  ord.  Dutnosa:. 

Sp.  2.  Amyris  Elemirera,  Elemi.  Lond.^  Uub. 

Elemi.  A resin.' 

Off. — Resina.  The  resin. 
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The  tree  which  furnishes'elemi  grows  in  Carolina  and  Spanish 
Airierica.  In  dry  weather,  and  especially  at  full  moon,  inci- 
sions are  m ide  in  the  bark,  from  which  a resinous  juice  flows, 
and  is  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  It  is  brought  to  115  in  long 
roundish  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  best 
sort  is  softish,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a pale  whitish  yellow 
colour,  inclining  a little  to  green,  of  a strong,  not  unpleasant 
smell,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  fennel.  Dr.  Wright  s.iys, 
that  on  wounding  the  bursera  gummifera,  a thick  milky  liquor 
flows,  which  soon  concretes  into  a resin  exactly  resembling  the 
elemi  of  the  shops.  Of  one  hundred  parts  ninety-four  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  and  part  of  its  fragrance  rises  along  with  this 
menstruum  in  distillation : distilled  with  water  it  yields  6.  t of 
pale-coloured,  thin,  fragrant,  essential  oil : its  only  constituents, 
therefore,  are  resin  and  essential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  present  scarcely  used  in  any 
other  way ; though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  pui‘7 
poses  to  some  others  whicli  are  held  in  greater  esteem. 

Ojficinal  Prepurutiuns, 

Uiiguentuni  elemi.  L.  1). 

Sp.  18.  Amyris  Ze'slanica. 

The  elemi  which  comes  from  the  East-Indies  is  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  species. 

Sp.  6.  Amyris  Gileademsis, 

Of- — Resina  liquida.  Ed.  Balsamum  Giieadense.  Balsam 
of  Gilead.  A liquid  resin. 

This  substance,  wduch  has  also  had  the  name  of  Balsamum 
Judaicum,  Syriacum,  dc  Mecca,  Opo-balsamum,  &c.  is  a resinous 
juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  spontaneously, 
particularly  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  sea,  near  Mecca. 
The  true  opo-balsamum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  first  turbid 
and  white,  of  a very  strong  pungent  smell,  like  that  of  turpen- 
tine, but  much  sweeter;  and  of  a bitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste; 
upon  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a 
greenish  hue,  then  of  a golden  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  co- 
lour of  honey. 

This  balsam  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  eastern  nations,  botli 
as  a^  medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic. 
But  in  Europe  it  is  never  obtained  genuine  ; and  as  all  the  signs 
of  its  goodness  are  fallacious,  it  has  been  very  rarely  employed. 
Nor  need  we  regret  it ; for  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids,  such 
as  the  balsam  of  Canada  or  Copaiba,  will  answer  every  purpose 
full  as  w'ell. 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the 
title  of  Carpo-balsamum,  and  the  dried  twigs  under  that  of  XylO- 
balsamum.  Although  Willdenow  has  inserted  the  amyris  opo- 
balsamum  as  a distinct  species,  he  thinks  they  arc  the  same. 
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ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA.  Ed. 

Wiltd.  g.  277,  sp.  7.  Fentandria  A/ono^j'n/«.*-Nat.  ord.  jispc- 
rifolice. 

Anchu<ia.  Hub.  , 

Alkanet. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe:  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  ; but  tire  greatest  quantities  are  raised  in  Germany 
or  France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  usually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  m 
England  is  much  iviferior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
tlie  English  being  only  lightly  reddish,  the  others  of  a deep 
purplish  red  ; and  it  has  been  suspected,  but  witliout  sufficient 
foundation,  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their  colour  to 
art.  'i'he  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  of  a dusky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  unctuous 
substances,  but  not  to  watery  liquors. 

. Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  smell ; when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
terish astringent  taste,  but  when  dried  scarcely  any.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plasters.  As  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  small  roots  are  best,  having^ 
proportionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM. 

Willd.  g.560.  Smith,  g.  151.  PentandriaJJigynia. — ^Nat. 
ord.  Umbcllatae. 

Willd.  sp.  1.-Anethum  Graveolens.'  Loud. 

Dill. 

(}ff. — Semen.  The  seed.  ^ 

Dill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
as  well  for  culinary  as  medical  use.  The  seeds  are  of  a pale 
yellowish  colour,  in  shape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  side, .and 
Hat  on  the  other.  Their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; 
their  smell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kiiid.  The 
seeds  are  recommended  as  a carminative  in  flatulent  colics. 

O l]i  cin  a I F re pa  rut  iun . 

Aqua  distillala  anetju.  Jj. 

Willd.  sp.  5.  Smith,  sp.  T.  Anetiium  Foeniculum-  Ed. 
Ecttiiculutn  Hulce.  Lend.  Hub. 

Sweet  Fennel. 

Off. Semen,  radix.  The  root  and  seeds. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  of  which  tlicre  are  four  varieties. 
One  of  tlicse,  the  common  Rmncl,'  is  indigenous  on  chalky  cliffs. 
The  sweet  fennel,  the  variety  of  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild 
ill  Italy,  but  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  smaller  in  all 
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its  parts  than  the  common,  except  the  seeds,  which  are  consi- 
derably larger.  The  seeds  of  the  two  sorts  differ  likewise  in  shape 
and  colour.  Those  o'f  the  t common  afe  roundish,  oblong,  flat- 
tish  on  one  side,  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark  almost 
blackish  colour ; those  of  the  sweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not 
so  flat,  generally  crooked',  and  of  a whitish  or  pale  yellowisii 
colour. 

The  seeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  taste : those  of  the  faemctiliim  dulce 
are  in  flavour  most  agreeable,  and  have  also  a considerable  de- 
gree of  sweetness. 

From  960  parts,  Neumann  obtained  20  of  volatile  oil,  260 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  some  alcoholic  extract,  which 
coulc\  not  be  exsiccated,  on  account  of  its  oiliness.  By  applying 
alcohol  first  he  got  84-  resinous  extract,  120  fixed  oil,  and  then 
by  water  129  of  a bitter  extract. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  distillata  scininuni  Acniciili.  L.  1). 

Oleum  volatile  semimmi  fa*uiculi.  D. 

Decoctuin  cliaiuasineli  compositiim.  D. 

Spiritus  juuipcri  compositus.  1). 

ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  543,  sp.  1. — Smith,  g.  138,^;.  1. — Paitandria  Ei- 
gijnia. — Nat.  ord.  UmbtHaUe. 

Angelica.  Eond. 

Angelica. 

Off. — Radix,  caulis,  folium,  semen.  The  root,  stalk,  leaves, 
and  seeds. 

Angelica  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  alpine  countries.  It 
has  been  found  wild  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  it 
be  indigenous.  For  the  use  of  the  shops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  especially  the  roots,  have  a fra- 
grant aromatic  smell,  and  a pleasant  bitterish  warm  taste,  glow- 
ing upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  The  flavour  of  the  seeds  and  leaves  is  very  perishable, 
particularly  that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lose 
t!ie  greatest  part  of  their  taste  and  smell : the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though  they  gradually  lose  part  of 
it.  Ihe  fresli  root,  wounded  early  in  the  spring,  yields  an 
odorous  yellow  juice,  which,  slowdy  exsiccated,  proves  an  ele- 
gant gum-resin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On 
drying  the  root,  this  juice  concretes  into  distinct  molecuhc, 
which,  on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  distributed  in  little 
veins:  in  this  st.ite,  they  are  e.xtracted  by  alcohol,  but  not  by 
watery  liquors.  Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to 
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be  preyed  on  by  insects,  unless  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a dry 
place,  and  frequently  aired.  We  apprehend,  that  the  roots  which 
are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  might  be  preserved,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  spirit,  or  exposing  them  to  its  steam,  after 
they  arc  dried.  Baume  says,  that  it  is  only  the  roots  gathered 
in  the  spring  that  are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  and  that 
when  gathered  in  the  autumn,  they  keep  good  several  years. 
Roots  only  worm-eaten  are  as  fit  as  ever  for  making  a tincture, 
or  afibrding  volatile  oil. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  present  practice.  The 
root,  which  is  the  most  efficacious  part,  is  used  in  the  aromatic 
tincture.  The  stalks  make  an  agreeable  sweetmeat. 

Ojjicinal  Preparation.  ' 

Spiritus  anisi  compositus.  h. 

' ANGUSTURA.  Cortex.  Ed.  Dub. 

A*ngustura. 

The  natural  history  of  this  bark  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  first  parcel  of  it  was  imported  from  Dominica  in  July 
1788,  with  an  account,  ‘ that  it  had  been  found  superior  to 
* Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers.’  Subsequent  importations 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  either  immediately,  or  through 
the  medium  of  Spain,  rendered  it  probable  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duce of  South  America.  This  has  been  fully  established  by  the 
late  travels  of  Humboldt  in  that  country.  He  gave  to  Willdenow 
a dried  specimen  of  the  tree  of  which  it  is  the  bark,  and  that 
eminent  botanist  discovered  it  to  be  a new'  genus,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Bonplandia,  in  honour  of  the  botanical  com- 
panion of  Pluniboldt’s  travels.  It  belongs  to  the  first  order  of 
the' fifth  class  of  Linne’s  system;  and  its  generic  characters 
are,  calyx  5 titus.;  coroll.  5 petal,  recept.  versus  margin,  adhx- 
rent.;  Snectaria  germen;  obducent  ; caps.  5locularis;  monosperm. 

'Pile  appearance  pf  the  bark  varies,  accordingly,  as  it  has  been 
taken  from  larger  or  smaller  branches.  The  outer  surface  is 
more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  of  a greyish  colour,  and  the  inner 
surface  is  of  a dull  brpwn.  Its  substance  is  of  a yellowish  brown 
colour.  Its  fracture  is  short  and  resinous.  Its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic,  leaving  a strong  sense  of  heat  and 
pungency  in  the  throat  and  fauces.  The  odour  is  peculiar.  The 
powder  is  yellow. 

According  to  the  experiments  related  by  Mr.  Brande,  from 
3840  parts  of  angustura,  there  w'ere  extracted  by  alcohol,  144 
of  resin,  and  300  of  an  acrid  unctuous  substance  ; the  residuum 
yielded  to  water  1500  of  dry  gummy  extract.  Treated  first  with 
water,  it  gave  2110  grains  of  a clear  brown  extract,  bitter,  but 
not  acrid,  and  afterwards,  161  of  a resin  of  a light  brown  co-_ 
lour,  and  extremely  acrid.  By  distillation  it  gave  26  of  essen- 
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tial  oil.  The  tincture  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  reddens  infu- 
sion of  turnsole,  and  becomes  turbid  and  white  on  admixture 
witli  water.  By  repeated  filtration  a brownish  resin  is  separated, 
and  the  transparent  fluid  has  a pale  yellow  colour.  I find  that 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  gelatin,  but  by  infusion  of 
galls.  It  therefore  does  not  contain  tannin,  but  cinchonin,  and 
it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  acquiring  a deep  red  colour 
with  red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  depositing  a purplish  slate-coloured 
precipitate,  remarkably  different  from  what  I have  seen  any  other 
substance  produce.  Vauquelin  says  this  precipitate  is  yellow; 
but  in  every  other  respect  his  analysis  confirms  mine. 

Med.  use. — As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  acts  as  a tonic  and  sti- 
mulant of  the  organs  of  digestion.  It  increases  the  appetite  for 
food,  removes  flatulence  and  acidity  arising  from  dyspepsia,  and 
is  a very  effectual  remedy  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  weakness 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  dysentery ; and  it  possesses  the  singular 
advantage  of  not  oppressing  the  stomach,  as  cinchona  is  apt  to 
do.  It  does  not  cure  intermittents. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains,  either  alone  or 
with  rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  In  infusion  : the  infusion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  used  daily. 

3.  In  tincture. 

4.  In  watery  extract. 

OJicimd  Preparation. 

Tinctura  angusturac.  D. 

ANTHEMIS. 

IVilld.  g.  1517.  Smithy  g.  376.  Sj/ngenesia  Polygamia  Supers 
Jlua.  -Nat.  ord.  Composite  Radiata. 

Willd  sp,  15.  Smithy  sp.  1.  AntHEHIS  Nobilis.  Ed.  Cha^ 
mamelum.  Land.  Dub. 

Chamomile. 

Off. — Herba  et  flos.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Chamomile  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purposes  of  medi- 
cine. The  flowers  have  a strong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a very  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

Their  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive,  and  essential 
oil.^  To  the  latter  is  to  be  ascribed  their  antispasmodic,  carmi- 
native, cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effects  ; to  the  former,  their  in- 
fluence in  promoting  digestion. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  ISO  of  alcoholic  extract, 
and  afterwards  120  of  watery;  and  reversing  the  procedure,  240 
of  watery,  and  GO  alcoholic; 

Med.  use.  Chamomile  flowers  are  a very  common  and  excel- 
ent  remedy,  which  is  often  used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic 
ueases,  in  hysteria,  in  spasmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  sup- 
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pvession  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerpe- 
ral women,  in  the  afterpaifis,  in  gout,  in  podagra,  in  intermit- 
fents,  and  in  typhus.  , 

As  chamomile  excites  the  peristaltic  motion,  it  is  useful  in  dy- 
sentery, but  is  not  admissible  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea.  From  its 
stimulating  and  somewhat  unpleasant  essential  oil,  chamomile  is 
also  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  especially  when  given  in  warm 
infusion;  and  in  this  way  it  is  often, used  to  assist  the  action  of 
other  emetics. 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a discutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyster  or  embrocation,  in  colic,  dy- 
sentery, and  strangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  orrather  of  electuary, 
in  doses  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  tire  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers. 

2.  In  infusion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  action  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a sto- 
machic. 

3.  In.  decoction  or  extract.  These  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tractive, and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  simple  bitters. 

4.  The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  This  pos- 
sesses the  antispasmodic  powers  in  a higher  degree  than  the 
simple  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary,  does  not  possess  the  virtues 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  bitter  extractive. 

Ojicinal  Preparation  r. 

Exlractum  anthcinidis  nobilis.  L.  E. 

Dccoctum  anthemidis  nobilis.  E.  L.  D. 

Sp.\2o.  Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  Ed.  Pyrethriim.  Lond.  Dub. 

Pellitory  of  Spain. 

OJf. — Radix.  The  root. 

T HIS  plant,  though  a native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barbary, 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  suc- 
cessively from  Christmas  to  May.  The  roots  also  grow  larger 
with  us  than  those  with  which  the  shops  are  usually  supplied 
from  abroad.  'Pliey  are  seldom  so  big  as  the  little  finger,  and 
the  best  are  dry,  compact,  of  a brown  colour,  and  not  easily  cut 
with  a knife. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  sensible  smell ; its  taste  is  Very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  less  so  than  that  of  arum  ; the  juice  expressed  from 
it  has  scarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itself  so  pungent  when 
fresh,  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960 
parts  of  the  dry  root,  only  40  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  afterwards 
570  of  watery,  and  by  a reverse  procedure,  600  of  watery,  and 
20  of  alcoholic  extract.  Both  the  alcoholic  extracts  were  exces- 
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sively  pungent.  Its  acrimony,  therefore,  was  derlvetl  from  a 
resin.  ' • 

J\J^d.  iit£. — ^The  principal  use  of  pellitory  in  tire  present 
practice  is  as  a masticatory,  for  promoting  the  salival  flux,  and 
evacuating  the  viscid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring 
parts  ; by  this  means  it  often  relieves  the  tootliach,  some  kinds 
of  pains  in  the  head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  A vinous  infu- 
sion is  also  useful  in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

Anthnony, 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
already  described. 

Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state,  at  Stahlberg  In  Sweden,  and  Alle- 
mont  in  France. 

il.  Mineralized  with  sulphur., 

1.  Grey  antimony. 

n.  Compact ; 

b.  Foliated  ; 

c.  Striated  (7  t antimony,  29  sulphur,  BergmannJ ; 

d.  Plumose  (sulphuret  of  antimony  with  arsenic  and 

, iron,  Berg.) 

2.  Red  antimony  (hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  antlmony). 

ilL  Oxidized.  Mongez. 

IV.  Acidified.  • 

1.  Muriated. 

2.  Phospliatcd.  Yellow  ore  of  antimony,  Razumousky. 

The  grey  ore  of  antimony  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  ofEcinal, 

and  also  that  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  found. 

SuLPiiuRETUM  Antxmonii.  £.d.  Dub.  jiullmojilum. 
Loud. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomenclature  adopt- 
ed by  die  Edinburgh  college  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the 
change  which  they  have  introduced  in  this,  and  similar  instances 
cannot  be  disputed ; for  while  chemists,  according  to  rational 
principles,  designated  simple  substances  by  s'unple  names,  the 
same  names  continued  to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writers  to 
compound  states  of  these  bodies.  To  have  established,  there- 
fore, an  unirormity  of  nomenclature  in  sciences  so  intimately 
allied,  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Although  sulphuretted  antimony  be  a natural  production,  yet 
it  is  commonly  sold  in  die  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  se- 
parated from  die  stony,  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore,  by  fu- 
sion, and  a species  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  coni. 
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eal  well-baked  earthen  pots,  having  one  or  more  small  holes  in 
their  apices.  The  fire  is  applied  round  ajid  above  these  pots  j 
and  as  soon  as  the  sulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  through 
the  holes  into  vessels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  stony 
and  other  impurities  remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  very  vola- 
tile, the  mouths  and  joinings  of  the  pots  must  be  closed  and  lut- 
ed. 1 he  upper  part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  spongy, 
lighter,  and  impure,  than  the  lower,  which  is  therefore  always 
to  be  preferred.  These  loaves  have  a dark-grey  colour  externally, 
but  on  being  broken  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  radiated 
stritc,  of  a metallic  lustre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  good- 
ness of  the  loaves  is  estimated  from  their  compactness  and 
weight,  from  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the  strite,  and 
from  their  being  entirely  vaporizable  by  heat.  I^ead  has  been 
sold  for  antimony;  but  its  texture  is  rather  foliated  than  striated, 
and  it  is  not  vaporizable.  The  presence  of  arsenic,  which  ren- 
ders the  antimony  unfit  for  medical  purposes,  is  known  by  its 
emitting  the  smell  of  garlic  when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  and 
by  other  tests  mentioned  under  arsenic.  The  presence  of  man- 
ganese or  iron  is  known  by  their  not  being  volatilized  by  a red 
heat. 

Antimony  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in 
a large  aucible  four  parts  of  sulphuretted  antimony,  three  of 
crude  tartar,  and  one  and  a half  of  dry  nitrate  of  potass,  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mass  is 
then  to  be  fused,  and  poured  into  a heated  mould,  greased  with 
a little  fat,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  consolidate.  It  is  then 
turned  out,  and  the  scoriae  are  separated  from  the  antimony, 
which  will  weigh  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  sulphuret  employ- 
ed. The  scoriae  arc  a mixture  of  sulphuret  of  potass  and  of  an- 
timony, and  may  be  preserved  for  other  purposes. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimony,  is  by  melting  three 
parts  of  sulphuretted  antimony  with  one  of  iron.  The  sulphur 
quits  the  antimony,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

Med.  use. — Formerly  antimony  was  given  internally;  but  as 
its  action  depended  entirely  on  the  acid  it  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  its  efects  were  very  uncertain,  and  often  violent.  Cups 
were  also  made  of  antimony,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  stood 
in  them  for  some  time  an  emetic  quality.  But  both  these  im- 
proper modes  of  exhibiting  this  metal  are  now  laid  aside. 

Sulphuretted  a:itimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients;  in  col- 
lyria,  against  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for  staining  the 
eye-brows  black.  Its  internal  use  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
established  till  towards  the  end  of  tire  fifteenth  century ; and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poisonous.  But 
experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  it  has  no  noxious  quality, 
being  often  used,  particularly  in  chronic  eruptions ; that  some 
of  the  preparations  of  it  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy ; and 
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that  tliough  others  are  very  violent  emetics  and  cathartics,  yet 
even  these,  by  a slight  alteration  or  addition,  lose  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  operation. 

Off.  prep. — Antimony  is  at  present  the  basis  of  many  officinal 
preparations,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned-  But  besides  those 
still  retained,  many  otliers  have  been  formerly  in  use,  and  are 
Still  employed  by  different  practitioners.  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Black,  exhibits  a distinct  view  of  the  whole. 

DR.  black’s  table  OF  THE  PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 
Medicines  are  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  or  from 
the  pure  metallic  part  of  it  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Antiinonium  prajparatum.  Lond. 

II.  By  the  action  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  sine  addito. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Ed. 

Antimonium  vitrificatum.  Lend. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 

III.  By  the  action  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitissimiim. 

Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis. 

Hepar  ad  kermes  minerale.  Gcoffroi. 

Hepar  ad  tinct.  antimonii. 

Kermes  minerale. 

Sulphur  antimonii  prmcipitatuin.  Ed.  ct  Lond. 

IV . By  the  action  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antim.  mitissimus,  vulgo  Regulus  antim.  medicinalis. 
Crocus  antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  initius.  Boerh. 

Antim.  nstnm  cum  uitro,  vulgo  Calx  antimonii  nitrata,  Ed. 
Antimonium  calcinatum.  Lond.  Vulgo  Antimonium  diaphorct. 
Antim.  calcarco-phosphoratum,  sire  pulvis  antimonialis.  Ed. 
Full  ns  antimonialis.  Lond. 

V'.  By  the  action  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klapnig. 

Antim.  cathartic.  AVilson. 

Antimonium  muriatum,  vulgo  Butyrum  .antirp.  Ed. 
Anlimonium  muriulum.  Lond. 

, Pulvis  algarolhi  sive  Mercurius  Vitw. 

Bezoardiciim  minerale. 

Antimonium  tartarisalum,  vulgo  Tartarus  emeticus.  Ed. 
Antimonium  turtarisutum.  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarisati.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 

From  the  Regulus. 

Ihis  metal,  separated  from  the  su^hur  by  different  processes, 
IS  called  Regulus  antimonii  simplex^iRe^lus  mariiqlis,  Regulus  jo~ 
vialisy  &c.  From  it  were  prepared'. 
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J.  By  th^  action  of  heat  and  air, 

Flpres  argehtei,  sive  nix  antimonii, 

II.  By  the  action  of  nitre, 

Cerussa  antimonii. 

Stomachicmn  Poterii. 

Antihecticum  Poterii. 

Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations. which  have  their  name  from  Antimony,  but 
scarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antiinoiiii. 

Tinciura  antimonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr.  Black’s,  which  is  left  unaltered,  I shall 
add  another,  of  the  officinal  preparations,  not  taken  from  the 
mode  of  preparation,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Antimony  is  exhibited, 

I.  In  its  melaliic  s'ate,  * 

Combined  with  sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii.  E.  D.  Antimonium,  L, 

— ••  prsparatuin.  E.  E.  D. 

JI.  Oxidized. 
a.  Protoxide, 

Combined  with  sulphur, 

1.  Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulphure  vitrificatuiu.  E. 
Anlimonium  vitrificalnm.  L. 

Melted  with  wax^ 

Oxidum  antimonii  vitrificatum  cum  ccra.  E. 

' 2.  Oxidumantimoniicumsulphure  per  nitratera  potassa;.£. 

Crocus  antimonii.  L. 

3.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  praecipitatum.  E.  Sulphur  an- 
tiiuonii  praecipitatum.  L. 

4.  Sulphur  antimoniatiim  fuscum.  D. 
h.  Protoxide  combined  with  muriatic  acid, 

1.  Murias  antimonii.  E.  Antimonium  muriatum.  L. 

2.  Oxidum  antimonii  nitro-muriaticum.  D. 

C»  Protoxide  combined  with  tartaric  acid  and  potass, 

1.  Tartris  antimonii.  E.  ' Antimonium  tartarisatum.  X. 
Tartarum  antimonialum,  sive  cmeticum.  D. 

Diisolved  in  winc^ 

1.  Vinum  tartritis  antimonii.  E.  Vinum  antimonii  tar- 
tarisati.  X. 

2.  Vinum  antimonii.  X. 

d.  Proioxide  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime, 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phosphate  calcis.  *JB. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  X.  D. 

e.  Peroxide, 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  .X. 

These  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony.  In  estima- 
ting their  comparative  valu%  tve  may  attend  to  the  following  ob- 
seiwations.'  All  the  metaffiis  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  state  of  the  stomach,  whether^ they  act  at  all. 
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or  operate  with  dangerous  violence.  The  sulphuret  is  exposed, 
though  in  a less  degree,  to  the  same  objections. 

The  preparations  in  which  antimony  is  in  the  state  of  perox- 
ide, are  perfectly  insoluble  in  any  vegetable  or  animal  acid,  and 
are  also  found  to  be  inert  when  taken  into  tlie  stomach. 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or  those  in  which  It 
is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  are  readily  soluble  in  the  juices  of 
the  stomach,  and  act  in  very  minute  doses.  Of  its  saline  prepa- 
rations, only  those  can  be  used  internally  which  contain  a vege- 
table acid  ; for  its  soluble  combinations^  with  the  simple  acids 
are  very  acrid  and  corrosive.  In  general,  the  surest  and  best 
preparations  of  antimony  are  those  w'hich  contain  a known  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  iir  its  state  of  protoxide.  . • 

The  general  effects  of  antunonials  are,  in  small  doses,  dia- 
phoresis, nausea ; in  large  doses,  full  vomiting  and  purging. 
Some  allege  that  antimonials  are  of  most  use  in  fevers  when 
they  do  not  produce  any  sensible  evacuation,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  sometimes  wdth  James’s  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it 
in  typhus,  and  emetic  tartar  in  synochus,  in  which  there  is  tire 
appearance  at  first  of  more  activity  in  the  system,  and  more  ap- 
parent cause  for  evacuation. 

APIUM  PETROSELINUM.  Ed. 

W'tild.  g.  63,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Digytiia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbellata. 

Petrosellnum.  Lend, 

— Radix,  semen.  The  root  and  seed. 

Parsley  is  a biennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are 
occasionally  made  use  of  as  carminatives.  The  taste  of  the  roof 
is  somewhat  sweetish,  with  a light  degree  of  warmth  and  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  it  possesses  gentle  diuretic  properties.  . 

AQUA. 

Water. 

Water  does  not  enter  the  list  of  materia  medica  of  any  of 
the  colleges,  but  it  is  so  important  an  agent,  both  in  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  that  a brief  account  of 
Its  varieties  and  properties  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  super- 
fluous. 

. . The  chemical  properties  of  water  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. , The  purest  natural  water  is  snow,  or  rain  water,  collected 
in  the  open  fields  j that  which  falls  in  towns,  or  is  collected  from 
the  roofs  of  houses,  is  contaminated  with  soot,  animal  effluvia,' 
and  other  impurities,  although  after.it  has  rained  for  some  time, 
the  quantity  of  these  diminishes  so  much,  that  Morveau  says  tlial 
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it  may  be  rendered  almost  perfectly  pure  by  means  of  a little 
barytic  water,  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Rain  water, 
after  it  falls,  either  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  pene- 
trates through  it  until  it  meet  with  some  impenetrable  obstruc- 
tion to  its  progress,  when  it  bursts  out  at  some  lower  part,  form- 
ing a spring  or  well.  The  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
either  descends  along  its  declivities  in  streams,  which,  gradually 
wearing  channels  for  tliemselves,  combine  to  form  rivers,  which 
at  last  reach  the  sea,  or  remain  stagnant  in  cavities  of  consider- 
able depth,  forming  lakes  or  ponds,  or  on  nearly  level  ground 
forming  marshes. 

■‘t’^The  varieties  of  spring  water  are  exceedingly  numerous  ; but 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  soft,  wl^ich  are  sufficiently  pure  to 
dissolve  soajlJ  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  pure  water  in  gene- 
ral •,  the  hard,  which  contain  earthy  salts  and  decompose  soap, 
and  are  unfit  for  many  purposes,  both  in  domestic  economy  and 
in  manufactures  ; and  the  saline,  which  are  stfongly  impregnat- 
ed with  soluble  salts.  When  spring  waters  possess  any  pecu- 
liar character  they  are  called  mineral  waters.  River  water  is  in 
general  soft,  as  it  is  formed  of  spring  water,  which  by  exposure 
becomes  more  pure  j and  running  surface  water,  which  although 
turbid,  from  particles  of  clay  suspended  in  it,  is  otherwise  very 
pure.  Lake  water  is  similar  to  river  water.  The  water  of 
marshes,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  impure,  and  oftei\ highly 
fetid,  from  the  great  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
which  is  constantly  decaying  in  thejn. 

Mineral  waters  derive  their  peculiarity  of  character,  in  gene- 
ral, either  from  containing  carbonic  acid,  or  soda,  not  neutralized, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  purging  salts,  eartliy  salts,  or  iron  ; or 
from  their  temperature  exceeding  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
tliat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  are  the  most  celebrated ; 

a.  Warm  springs. — Bath,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Matlock,  in 
England.  Barege,  Vichy,  &c.  in  France,  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle,  Borset,  Baden,  Carlsbad,  and  Toeplitz  in  Germany; 
and  Pisa,  Lucca,  Baia,  and  many  others,  in  Italy. 

b:  Carbonated  springs. — Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Chelten- 
ham, Scarborough. 

c.  Alkaline. — Carlsbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barege,  Toeplitz. 

</.  Sulphureous. — Enghien,  Lu,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Kilburn, 
Plarrowgate,  Moffat,  and  many  in  Italy. 

e.  Purging. — Sea  water,  Lemington  Priors,  Plarrowgate,  Lu, 
Carlsbad,  Moffat,  Toeplitz,  Epsoru,  Sedlitz,  Kilburn,  and 
all  brackish  waters. 

f.  Calcareous. — Matlock,  Buxton,  and  all  hard  waters. 

'g.  Chalybeate.— Hartfell,  Denmark,  Cheltenham,  Pyrmont, 
Spa,  T unbridge,  Bath,  Scarborough,  Vichy,  Carlsbad, 

■,  Lemington  Priors.  ' n y 
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Medical  use. — Water  is  an  essenial  constituent  in  the  orga- 
nization of  all  living  bodies  •,  and  as  it  is  continually  expended 
during  the  process  of  life,  that  waste  must  be  also  continually 
supplied,  and  this  supply  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  not  left 
to  reason  or  to  chance,  but  forms  the  object  of  an  imperious  ap- 
petite. When  taken  into  the  stomach,  water  acts  by  its  tem- 
perature, its  bulk,  and  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  lacteals. 
Water  about  60°  gives  no  s nsation  of  heat  or  cold  ; between 
60®  and  4-5®  it  gives  a sensation  of  cold,  followed  by  a glow  and 
increase  of  appi  uteand  vigour  j below  45®  the  sensation  of  cold 
is  permanent  and  unpleasant,  and  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and 
sedative^  above  60°  it  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably  by 
partially  veL:\ing  tlie  fibres  of  the  stomach,  for  when  mixed  witli 
stimulating  substances  it  has  not  these  effects.  In  the  stomach 
and  in  the  intestines  it  acts  also  by  its  bulk,  producing  the  effects 
arising  from  the  distension  of  these  organs;  and  as  the  intestinal 
gases  consist  of  hydrogen  gas,  either  pure  or  carbonated,  or  sul- 
phuretted, or  phosphuretted,  it  is  probably  in  part  decomposed 
m them.  It  likewise  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, thus  often  diminishing  their  acrimony.  It  is  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals,  dilutes  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increases  their 
fluidity,  lessens  their  acrimony,  and  produces  thora  ad  moletn. 
Its  effects  in  producing  plethora  and  fluidity  are  however  very 
transitory,  as  it  at  the  same  time  increases  the  secretion  by  the 
skin  and  kidneys.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  sudorifics  and  diuretics 
depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  quantity  of  water  taken  along 
with  them. 

Mineral  waters  have  also  a specific  action  depentling  on  the 
-foreign  substances  which  they  contain.  It  is  however  necessary 
to  remark,  that  their  effects  are  in  general  much  greater  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  their  impregnations, 
owing,  prob.ibly,  to  the  very  circumstance  of  their  great  dilution, 
by  which  every  particle  is  presented  in  a state  of  activity,  while 
the  lacteals  admit  tliem  more  readily  than  they  would  in  a less 
diluted  state. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  which  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  it  a sparkling  appearance,  and  an  agreeable 
degree  of  pungency.  In  its  effects  on  the  body  it  is  decidedly 
stimulant,  and  even  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of 
transient  intoxication.  It  is  of  great  service  in  bilious  complaints, 
atony  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  in  all  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type. 

Alkaline  waters  produce  also  a tonic  effect  on  the  stomach, 
but  they  are  less  grateful.  They  are  particularly  serviceable 
in  morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

Sulphureous  waters  are  chiefly  used  in  cutaneous  and  glandu- 
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lar  diseases.  Their  effects  are  stimulant  and  heatirtg,  and  they 
operate  by  the  skin  or  bowels. 

Purging  waters  derive  their  effects  from  the  neutral  Salts  they 
contain,  especially  the  muriates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
and  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  They  are  much  more 
frequently  used  for  a length  of  time  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
by  exciting  the  natural  action,  than  to  produce  full  purging. 
Used  in  this  way,  instead  of  debilitating  the  patient,  they  in- 
crease his  appetite,  health,  and  strength. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  used  as  tonics.  They  stimulate  consi* 
derably,  and  increase  the  circulation ; but  as  they  also  generally 
contain  neutral  salts,  they  act  as  gentle  laxatives.  They  are  used 
in  all  cases  of  debility,  cachexia,  chlorosis,  fluor  albus,  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  in  general  in  what  are  called  nervous  diseases.  » 

The  external  use  of  water  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  tem- 
perature, which  may  be 

1.  Greater  than  that  of  the  body,  or  above  97®  F.  The 

hot  bath. 

2.  Below  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

a.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 

b.  From  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 

c.  From  65  to  32,  the  cold  bath. 

The  hot  bath  is  decidedly  stimulant  in  its  action.  It  renders 
die  pulse  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  skin  red,  the  face  flush- 
ed, the  respiration  quick,  increases  animal  heat,  and  produces 
sweat.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high,  the  face  becomes 
bathed  in  sweat,  the  arteries  at  the’ neck  and  temples  beat  with 
violence,  anxiety  and  a sense  of  suffocation  are  induced,  and  if 
persisted  in,  vertigo,  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  apoplexy,  are 
the  consequences.  It  is  very  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 
except  where  there  are  hot  springs,  as  at  Baden  in  Switzerland. 
The  Russians,  and  some  other  nations,  use  the  hot  bath  as  an 
article  of  luxury. 

The  effects  of  the  affusion  of  hot  water  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as 
to  destroy  the  organization  of  the  skin,  the  very  transient  appli- 
cation of  the  water  would  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
subsequent  evaporation. 

With  regard  to  the  action  arising  from  their  temperature,  all 
baths  below  97®  differ  only  in  degree,  as  they  all  ultimately  ab- 
stract caloric  from  the  surface,  but  with  a force  inversely  as 
their  temperature. 

The  warm  bath  excites  the  sensation  of  warmth,  partly  be- 
cause our  sensations  are  merely  relative,  and  partly  because  its 
‘ temperature,  though  less  than  that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  is  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  extremities,  which  are 
the  chief  organs  of  touch.  But  as  water  is  a much  better  con- 
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ductor  of  caloric  tlian  air,  and  especially  tlian  conllned  air,  as 
much  caloric  is  abstracted  from  the  body  by  water,  whicli  is  only 
a few  degrees  lower  than  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body, 
as  by  air  of  a much  lower  temperature.  The  warm  bath  dimi- 
nishes the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  especially  when  it  lias  been 
previously  greater  tlian  natural,  and  tliis  effect  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  of  immersion.  It  also  renders  the  respiration 
slower,  and  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  body,  relaxes  tlic 
muscular  fibre,  increases  tlie  bulk  of  the  fluids  by  absorption, 
removes  impurities  from  the  surface,  promotes  the  desquamation 
and  renewal  of  the  cuticle,  and  softens  the  nails  and  indurations 
of  the  skin. 

The  stimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore  very  in- 
considerable, and  its  employment  in  disease  will  be  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  preteniatural  lieat  of  the  surface  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  morbid  affections  of 
the  skin.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  serviceable  in  many 
cases  of  pyrexia,  both  febrile  and  exanthematous,  in  many 
spasmodic  diseases,  and  in  most  of  the  impetigines.  It  is 
contra-indicated  by  dilficulty  of  breathing,  and  internal  organic 
affections,  and  should  not  be  used  when  tlie  stomach  is  full. 

The  affusion  of  warm  w^ater  very  generally  produces  a con- 
siderable diminution  of  heat,  a diminished  frequency  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  and  a tendency  to  repose  and  sleep  ; but  its 
eft'ects  are  not  very  permanent,  and  its  stimulus  is  weak.  It  is 
recommended  in  febrile  diseases  depending  on  the  stimulus  of 
preternatural  heat,  and  in  tliosc  attanded  with  laborious  respira- 
tion, and  in  tire  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever. 

As  the  tepid  bath  and  affusion  produce  effects  intermediate 
between  those  of  warm  and  cold  water,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them. 

The  cold  bath  produces  the  sensation  of  cold,  which  gradually 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  numbness.  It  excites  tremors  in  tire 
skin,  and  shivering.  The  skin  becomes  pale,  contracted,  and 
acquires  the  appearance  termed  cutis  anserina.  The  fluids  are 
diminished  in  volume,  the  solids  are  contracted,  the  caliber  of 
the  vessels  is  lessened,  and  therefore  numbness  and  paleness  are 
induced,  and  the  visible  cutaneous  veins  become  smaller.  There 
is  a sense  of  drowsiness  and  inactivity,  the  joints  become  rigid 
and  inflexible,  and  the  limbs  are  affected  with  pains  and  spasmo- 
dic contractions.  The  respiration  is  rendered  quick  and  irregu- 
lar, the  pulse  slow,  firm,  regular,  and  small  j the  internal  heat 
is  at  first  diminished,  but  gradually  and  irregularly  returns  nearly 
to  its  natural  standard ; the  extremities,  however,  continue  eold 
and  numb,  or  Swollen  and  livid  j the  perspiration  is  suppressed, 
and  the  discharge  of  urine  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  co- 
pious. If  die  cold  be  excessive  on  its  application,  long-cqnti- 
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nued  violent  sh'iverings  are  induced,  die  pulse  ceases  at  die 
wrist,  the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble,  and  languid,  there 
is  a sensation  of  coldness  and  faintness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
rapid  diminution  of  animal  heat ; and  at  last,  delirium,  torpor, 
and  death,  are  the  consequences.'  If  the  application  of  tlie  cold 
hath  be  not  earned  to  an  excessive  length,  on  emerging  from  the 
water,  the  whole  body  is  pervaded  by  an  agreeable  sensation  of 
v/armth,  and  the  patient  feels  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

The  primary  action  of  the  cold  bath  is  stimulant,  and  the  de- 
gree of  this  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  its  temper- 
ature. This  opinion  is  indeed  directly  opposite  to  a theory  of 
cold  which  has  been  advanced  with  die  confidence  of  demon- 
stration. “ Heat  is  a stimulus;  cold  is  the  abstraction  of  heat; 

therefore  cold  is  the  abstraction  of  stimulus,  or  is  a sedative.” 
To  this  we  might  oppose  another  tlieory,  equally  syllogistic,  and 
nearer  the  truth : free  caloric  is  a stimulus ; cold  is  tlie  sensa- 
tion excited  by  die  passage  of  free  caloric  out  of  die  body;  there- 
fore cold  is  a stimulus.  But,  in  fact,  the  action  of  cold  is  by  no 
means  so  simple.  It  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  its 
intensity,  duration',  and  die  state  of  the  system  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  acts  at  first  as  a stimulant,  in  exciting  sensation ; 
then  as  a tonic,  in  coddenslng  the  living  fibre  ; and,  lastly, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  ajipear,  as  a sedative,  by  preventing 
that  distribution  of  blood  in  the  minute  and  ultimate  vessels, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  sensibility  and  irritability, 
and  by  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  heat. 

Hie  cold  bath  may  be  therefore  so  managed  as  to  procure 
any  of  tliese  eflects  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  for  which 
it  is  applied. 

Cold  allusion,  or  die  pouring  of  cold  water  over  the  body,  is 
a very  convenient  way  of  Jipplying  the  cold  hath  irrmany  cases. 
Jn  this  way  cold  is  very  suddenly  applied  to  the  surface,  its  ope- 
ration is  instantaneous  and  momentary,  but  may  be  continued 
by  repeated  allusions  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
duce its  extreme  effects.  Where  the  effects  of  cold  affusion 
may  be  thouglit  too  severe,  spunging  the  body  with  cold  water, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  may  be  substituted. 

of  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers  and  fe- 
brile  paroxysms,  when  the  heat  is  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard,,  and  in  many  diseases  arising  from  relaxation  and  debi- 
lity. It  is  contra-indicated  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  below 
9 ! , when  there  is  any  notable  perspiration  from  the  surface, 
and  when  tlierc  is  general  plethora.  Irritable  habits  should  be 
defended  from  llie  violence  of  its  action,  by  covering  the  body 
with  flannel.  ’ / 6 ^ 

In  yellow  fever,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  skin  is  excessive,  it  is  particularly  useful,  and  ought  to  be 
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long  continued.  In  phrenitis,  and  other  local  inflammations,  it 
promises  to  be  of  advantage.  In  gout  its  effects  are  doubtful, 
being  in  some  instances  salutary,  in  others  destructive.  A 
criterion,  to  enable  us  to  determine  when  it  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to  in  this  disease,  is  much  wanted.  In  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout  it  is  decidedly  useful.  It 
is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hsemorrhagies  and  exanthemata;  in 
tetanus,  cohc,  cholera,  hysteria,  mania,  ischuria,  and  in  burns ; 
and  in  general  in  all  those  local  diseases  in  which  solutions  of 
acetite  of  lead,  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c.  are  usually  em- 
ployed; for  the  good  effects  of  these  depend  almost  entirely  on. 
their  diminished  temperature. 

I’hai  m.  Prep. 

Aqua  distillata.  E.  L.  D. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.  Ed. 

Witld.  g.  8-71,  sp.  7.  Smith,  g.  203,  sp.  3. — Decandria  Monty- 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  Bicornes. 

Uva  Ur  si.  Land.  Dub. 

Whortleberry.  Red-berried  trailing  arbutus. 

Off. — Folium.  Ed.  Folia.  Land.  Dub. 

This  is  a very  small  evergreen  shrub.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
not  toothed,  and  their  under  surface  is  smooth  and  pale  green. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  on  sand  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The  green  leaves  alone.  Dr. 
Bourne  says,  should  be  selected  and  picked  from  the  twigs,  and 
dried  by  a moderate  exposure  to  heat.  The  powder,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  with  a shade  of 
greenish-yellow,  has  nearly  the  smell  of  good  grass  hay,  as  cut 
from  the  rick,  and  to  the  taste  is  at  first  smartly  astringent  and 
bitterish,  which  sensations  gradually  soften  into  a liquorice 
flavour.  Digested  in  alcohol  they  give  out  a green  tincture, 
which  is  rendered  turbid  by  water,  and  when  filtered,  passes 
transparent  and  yellow,  while  a green  resin  remains  on  the  filter. 
They  are  powerfully  astringent,  approaching,  in  the  deepness  of 
the  colour  which  they  give  to  red  sulphate  of  iron,  ’more  nearly 
to  nut-galls  than  any  substance  I have  tried.  Indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  Russia  they  are  used  for  tanning. 

Medical  use. — The  medical  effects  of 'this  medicine  depend 
entirely  on  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers.  It  js  therefore  used 
in  various  fluxes  arising  from  debility,  menorrhagia,  fluor  albus, 
cystirrhoea,  diabetes,  enuresis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  It  has 
been  strongly  recommended  in  phthisical  complaints  by  Dr. 
Bourne,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  by  De  Haen,  par- 
'ticularly  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  certainly 
alleviates  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  accompanying  nephritic  com- 
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plaints.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses 
of  from  20  to  60  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  14-29,  sp.  1.  Smith,  g.  S52ySp.  1.  Spngenesia  Polp-- 
gamia  .^quails. — Nat.  ord.  Composiia  Capitate.  ^ 

Bardana.  Bond.  Uub. 

Burdock.  Clit-bur. 

Off" — Radix,  the  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
places.  The  seeds  have  a bitterish  subacrid  taste : they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  cither  in  the  form 
of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm.  The 
roots  taste  sweetish,  with  a light  austerity  and  bitterishness : 
they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  and  are 
said  to  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon 
in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them  have  of  late  been  used 

f 

in  rheumatic,  gouty,  veitereal,  and  other  disorders;  and  are 
preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla. 


ARGENTUM.  Ed.  Uni. 

Argentum  in  laminoi  externum.  Dub. 

Silver.  Silver  leaf. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  silver  have  been 
already  enumerated. 

Silver  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state : 

1.  Pure. 

2.  Alloyed  with  gold.  Ailrlferous  silver  ore. 

3.  antimony. 

4.  iron  and  arsenic. 

5.  bismuth.  - 

II.  Combined  with  sulphur: 

1.  Sulphuretted  silver.  Vitreous  silver  ore. 

2.  — — — - with  antimony,  iron,  arsenic, 

and  copper.  Black  or  brittle  silver  ore. 

3.  — — with  copper  and  antimony. 

Black  silver  ore. 

4.  lead  and  ant'mony- 

White  silver  ore. 

III.  Oxidized : 

1 . Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

2.  muriatic  acid. 

a.  Corneous  silver  ore. 

b.  Earthy  silver  ore. 

c.  Sooty  silver  ore. 
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3.  Combined  with  sulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

Red  silver  ore. 

4.  molybdic  acid.  . 

Officinal  Prc-paration. 

rVitras  argciiti.  E.  L.  D. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA.  Ed. 

Gynandria  Hexandria. — Murray.^  g.  1022,  sp.  10 Nat.  ord. 

Sarmentosx. 

Serj)entaria  Virglniana,  Land.  Dub, 

Virginian  Snake-root. 

OJf. — Radix,  the  root. 

This  is  a small, 'light,  bushy  root,  consisting  of  a number  of 
strings  or  fibres  matted  together,  issuing  from  one  common 
Jiead  ; of  a brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  paler  or  yellow- 
ish within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but 
more  agreeable ; and  a warm,  bittcrisli,  pungent  taste,  very 
much  resembling  that  of  camphor.  1 find  that,  treated  with 
alcohol,  it  affords  a bright  green  tincture,-  whidh  is  rendered 
turbid  by  water ; by  filtration  a small  portion  of  a green  matter 
is  separated,  but  its  transparency  is  not  restored.  It  neithet 
precipitates  tannin  or  gelatin,  nor  affects  the  salts  of  iron  or 
tincture  of  turnsole.  When  the  diluted  tincture  is  distilled, 
the  spirit  and  tincture  pass  over  milky,  strongly  impregnated 
with  its  peculiar  flavour. 

Medical  use.— \x%  are  principally  owing  to  the  essen- 

tial oil  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  general  action  is  heating  and 
Stimulant j its  particular  effects,  to  promote  the  discharge  by 
the  skin  and  urine.  In  ifs  effects  it  therefore  coincides  with 
camphor,  but  seems  to  be  a more  permanent  stimulus. 

It  is  recommended, 

1.  In  intermittent  fevers,  especially  when  the  paroxyms  do 
not  terminate  by  sweating,  and  to  assist  the  action  of 
Peruvian  b.ark  in  obstinate  cases. 

2.  In  typhus,  and  in  putrid  diseases,  to  support  the  vis, 
viitc,  and  to  excite  gentle  diaphoresis. 

3.  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  tlie  fever  is  of  the 
typhoid  type,  to  support  the  action  of  the  skin,  and 
keep  out  the  eruption. 

4.  In  gangrene.  Externally  it  is  used  aS  a gargle  in  the 
putrid  sore  throat. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  whicli  is  the  best  form,  in  doses  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains. 
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2,  In  infusion  with  wine  or  water.  By  decoction  its  powers 
are  entirely  ilestroyed.  » 

It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor. 

Oj/icimtl  Preparations. 

Tinctura  Aristolochiai  serpontaria;.  E.  L.  D. 

— : —Cinchona;  composha.  h.  D. 

I'hcctiiariuiu  oi)iatuin.  E. 

CaLaplasma  cuiniiii.  L. 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  EJ. 

Willd.  g.  149.^  sp.  1.  Spngenesia  Polp^amia  sttperjlua. 
ord.  Composite  radtata. 

Arnica.  L oud.  Dub. 

German  Leopad’s-ba  fie 

OJ". — Plerba,  florcs,  radix.  The  plant,  root,  and  flowers. 

Leopard’s-Bane  is  a very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  alp- 
ine parts  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  compound,  consisting 
entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  distinguished  from  similar  flowers, 
with  which  they  are  often  mixed,  from  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
•the  common  calyx,  which  is  shorter  than  the  florets,  and  consists 
entirely  of  lancet-shaped  scales,  lying  parallel,  and  close  to  each 
other,  of  a green  colour,  with  purple  points.  The  calyx  of  the 
different  species  of  Inula  are  composed  of  bristle-shaped  scales, 
reflected  at  the  points,  and  beset  with  hairs.  The  florets  of  the 
the  genus  Hypochaeris  are  strap-shaped. 

These  flowers  have  a weak  bitterish  taste,  evidently  combined 
witli  a degree  of  acrimony  •,  and  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers, 
have  a somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  active  constituents  are 
not  sufficiently  ascertained.  They  evidently  contain  a great  deal 
of  resin,  and  some  essential  oil. 

Medical  use. — In  their  effects  they  are  stimulating,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  discutient.  In  small  doses,  and  properly  administer- 
«lI,  tlvey  possess  very  benefiical  effects,  in  raising  the  pulse,  in 
exciting  the  action  of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system,  in  check- 
ing diarrhoeas;  in  promoting  expectoration,  and,  most  particu- 
larly, in  removing  paralytic  affections  of  the  voluntary  muscles; 
but  their  use  is  frequently  attended  w'ith  no  sensible  operation, 
except  that  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a peculiar  prickling,  and  by  shooting  pains  in  the  af- 
fected parts.  When  given  improperly,  or  in  too  large  doses, 
they  excite  an  insupportable  degree  of  anxiety,  shooting  and 
burning  pains,  and  even  dangerous  heemorrhagies,  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  coma.  For  these  dangerous  symptoms,  vinegar  is 
said  to  be  the  best  remedy. 
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They  have  been  recommended, 

1.  In  paralytic  disorders,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  reten- 

tion of  the  urine,  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  in 

amaurosis. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  some  cases  they  have 

had  bad  effects. 

4.  In  putrid  diseases. 

5.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  discharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congestions,  from  bruises.  In 

the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  flowers 

of  the  leopard’s-bane  have  long  been  a popular  remedy 

in  these  accidents.  » 

They  are  contraindicated  by  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  a pre- 
disposition to  haemorrhagies,  and  internal  congestions. 

They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  two 
scruples  may  be  infused  with  half  a pound  of  water,  and  drunk 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  should  be  wrapt  up  in  a piece 
of  linen,  as  otherwise  their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffused  in  the  li- 
quid, and  to  cause  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 

Off.  Radix,  the  root. 

The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  thickness  of  a sm^ll 
quill,  and  sends  out  fibres  along  on  one  side.  Externally  it 
is  rough,  and  of  a red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a dirty  white. 
Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  slightly  bitter.  Neumann  extracted  from 
960  parts  840  watery  extract,  and  5 alcoholic ; and  inversely 
270  alcoholic,  and  540  watery. 

Medical  use. — It  is  exhibit^  in  the  same  manner  and  circum- 
stances as  the  flowers’,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  In 
powder  its  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

ARSENICUM. 

Arsenic. 

The  general  properties  of  this  metal  have  bpen  already  enu-, 
merated. 

Arsenic  is  found, 

I,  In  its  metallic  state : 

J . Alloyed  with  iron.  Native  arsenic. 

2.  — iron  and  gold. 

3.  cobalt. 

4.  Combined  with  iron  and  sulphur.  Arsenical  pyrites. 

5.  iron,  sulphur,  and  silver.  White 

arsenical  pyrites. 

II.  Oxidized  : 

I.  Uncombined.  White  oxide  of  arsenic.  Arsenious 
acid. 
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2.  Combined  with  sulphur  : 

a.  Oxide  of  arsenic  90,  sulphur  10.  Orpiment. 

Yellow  sulphuretted  arsenic. 
i.  Oxide  of  arsenic  84,  sulphur  16.  Realgar. 

Red  sulphuretted  arsenic. 

, III.  Acidified  and  combined  ; 

1.  With  lime. 

2.  With  copper. 

3 With  iron. 

4.  With  lead. 

5.  With  nickel. 

6.  With  cobalt. 

OxiDUM  Arsenici.  Ed.  OxiDUM  Album.  Dub. 

Oxide  of  arsenic.  Arsenious  acid,  Fourcroy. 

This  substance,  which  was  formerly  named,  improperly,  arse- 
nic, is  most  generally  obtained  in  the  j rojess  of  roasting  the  ores 
of  cobalt  in  Saxony.  The  roasting  is  performed  in  a kind  of  re- 
verberatory furnace,  with  which  a very  long  chimney  is  connect- 
ed, lying  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  arsenious  acid  is  con- 
densed in  it  in  the  form  of  a loose  grey  powder,  which,  by  a 
second  sublimation  with  a little  potass,  and  in  a great  degree  of 
heat,  coalesces  into  a firm  vitreous  sublimate,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  state  it  is  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  should  be  termed,  the  ar- 
senious acid.  For  internal  use,  the  lumps  of  a shining  appear- 
ance and  dazzling  whiteness  should  be  chosen;  but  it  is  generally 
offered  to  sale  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  Is  very  often  mixed 
with  chalk  or  gypsum.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  expos- 
ing it  to  heat.  The  arsenious  acid  is  entirely  sublimed,  and  the 
additions  remain  behind.  ' 

As  this  substance  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons,  we  shall 
give  a full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  compact, 
brittle,  and  of  a glassy  appearance.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  but 
acrid,  and  slow  in  mmifesting  itself.  It  sublimes  entirely  when 
exposed  to  283°  Fahrenheit.  When  the  operation  is  performed 
in  close  vessels,  the  arsenious  acid  assumes  a glassy  appearance, 
which  it  soon  loses  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  open  vessels  it 
sublimes  in  dense  white  fumes,  smelling  strongly  of  garlic.  If 
a plate  of  copper  be  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Ar- 
senious acid  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  15  at 
212°.  This  solutJbn  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
blues.  It  is  also  soluble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  From 
either  solution  it  may  be  obtained  regularly  crystallized  in  tetra- 
hedrons. From  its  solutions  a grass-green  precipitate  is  separat- 
ed by  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  ammoniaret  of  iron, 
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a white  precipitate  by  lime-water,  and  a yellow  precipitate  by 
any  ot  the  combinations  of  an  alkali  with  sulphur,  or  with  sul- 
phur and  hydrogen.  All  these  precipitates,  when  exposed  to  a 
sullicient  temperature,  sublime  entirely,  and  emit  the  smell  of 
garlic.  Mixed  with  a little  sulphur,  it  sublimes  of  an  orange  or 
red  colour.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  arsenious  acid 
is  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  But  by  far  the  surest  test  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  is  its  reduction  by  carbonaceous  substances. 
With  this  view,  a small  quantity  of  any  suspected  substance 
may  be  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  or  fatty  or  oily  matter, 
and  introduced  within  a tube  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  exposed 
to  a red  heat ; if  arsenic  be  present  in  any  state,  it  will  be  sub- 
limed in  the  form  of  brilliant  metallic  scales.  By  means  of  a 
small  tube  and  a blowpipe,  a very  small  quantity  may  be  de? 
tected  in  this  way. 

Arsenious  acid  is  used  by  the  dyers,  as  a flux  in  glass-making, 
in  docimastic  works,  and  in  some  glazes.  Arsenious  sulphurets 
are  much  used  by  painters,  but  these  atlvantages  are  not  able  to 
compensate  for  its  bad  effects.  In  mines,  it  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  numbers  who  explore  them;  being  very  volatile,  it  forms 
a dust,  which  affects  and  destroys  the  lungs,  and  the  unhappy 
miners,  after  a languishing  life  of  a few  years,  all  perish  sooner 
or  later.  The  property  which  it  possesses  of  being  soluble  in 
water,  increases  and  facilitates  its  destructive  power;  and  it 
ought  to  be  proscribed  in  commerce,  by  the  strict  law  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  poisons  to  unknown  persons,  Arsenious 
acid  is  every  day  the  instrument  by  which  victims  are  sacrificed, 
either  by  the  hand  of  wickedness  or  imprudence.  It  is  often 
mistaken  for  sugar,  and  these  mistakes  are  attended  with  the 
most  dreadful  consequences.  The  symptoms  which  charac- 
terise this  poison  are,  a great  constriction  of  the  throat,  the  teeth 
set  on  edge,  and  the  mouth  strbngly  heated, and  involuntary  spit- 
ting, with  extreme  pains  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  of  glairy  and 
bloody  matter,  with  cold  sweats  and  convulsions. 

On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  in- 
flamed, gangrenous,  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon 
after  death,  livid  spots  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
nails  become  blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the 
epidermis  separates,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  very  speedily 
putrid.  When  the  quantity  i^  so.  very  small  as  not  to  prove 
fatal,  tremors,  palsies,  and  lingering  hectics  succeed. 

• Mucilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  persons  poi- 
soned by  arsenic.  Milk,  fat,  oils,  and  butter,  have  been  suc- 
cessively 'employed.  M.  Navier  has  proposed  a more  direct 
counter-poison.  He  prescribes  one  drachm  of  siilphuret  of  potass 
to  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  directed 
to  drink  at  several  draughts ; the  sulphur  unites  to  the  arsenic. 
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and  destroys  its  causticity  and  effects.  When  the  first  symp- 
toms are  alleviated,  he  advises  the  use  of  sulphureous  mineral 
v/aters.  He  likewise  approves  the  use  of  milk,  but  condemns 
oils.  Vinegar,  which  dissolves  arsenic,  has  been  recommended 
by  M.  Sage,  but  upon  what  grounds  we  know  not. 

According  to  Hahneman,  a solution  of  soap  is  the  best  reme- 
dy. One  pound  of  soap  may  be  dissolved  in  four  pounds  of 
water,  and  a cupful  of  this  solution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm 
every  three  or  four  minutes. 

Medical  use. — Notwithstanding  the  very  violent  effects  of 
arsenious  acid,  it  has,  however,  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, both  as  applied  externally,  and  as  taken  internally. 

Exten  aJly,  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  cancer. 

Justamond  used  an  ointment  composed  of  four  grains  of  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  ten  grains  of  opium,  and  a drachm  of  cerate, 
and  spread  very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  action  is  tedious.  He 
also  fumigated  cancerous  sores  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  with 
a view  to  destroy  their  intolerable  fetor,  with  great  success.  Le 
Febure  washed  cancerous  sores  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  with  a solution  of  four  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  two 
pounds  of  water.  Arnemann  recommends  an  ointment  of  one 
drachm  of  arsenious  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  an 
ounce  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white 
oxide  of  lead,  in  cancerous,  and  obstinate  ill-conditioned  sores, 
and  in  suppurated  scrofulous  glands.  The  arsenious  acid  has 
even  been  applied  In  substance,  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But 
this  mode  of  using  it  is  excessively  painful,  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous. There  have  been  even  fatal  effects  produced  from  its 
absorption. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  arsenical  applications 
is  to  diminish  their  activity  to  a certain  degree.  They  then 
cause  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a gentle  degree 
of  inflammation,  whic^  causes  the  diseased  parts  to  be  tlirown 
off,  as  if  they  were  foreign  substances,  while  they  have  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  not  extending  their  operation  laterally; 

No  other  escharotic  possesses  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  its  good  effects  often  do  not  go  be- 
yond a certain  length  ; and  if  in  some  cases  it  effects  a cure,  in 
others  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  harm.  While  it  has  occa- 
sioned very  considerable  pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal,  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more 
rapid  than  before. 

Internally,  it  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form, 

1.  Of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  grains  to  a pint.  A table  spoonful  of 
this  solution^  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
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and  a little  syrup  of  poppies,  is  directed  to  be  taken 
every  morning  fasting,  and  the  frequency  of  the  dose 
gradually  increased  until. six  table  spoonfuls  be  taken 
. daily.  M.  Le  Febure’s  method  of  curing  cancer, 

2.  Of  arsenite  of  potass.  Sixty-four  grains  of  arsenious 

acid,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
are  to  be  boiled  together ' until  the  arsenious  acid  be 
dissolved,  when  as  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  will 
increase  the  solution  to  one  pound.  Of  this,  from 
two  to  twelve  drops  may  be  given  once,  twice,  or 
oftener,  in  the  course  of  a day.  Dr.  Fowler’s  method 
of  curing  intermittent  fever. 

3.  Of  arseniate  of  potass.  Mix  well  together  equ^l  quan- 

tities ofmitrate  of  potass,  and  of  pure  arsenious  acid ; 
put  them  into  a retort,  and  distil  it  first  with  a gentle 
heat,  and  afterwards  with  so  strong  a heat  as  to  redden 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  In  this  process  the  nitric 
acid  is  partly  decomposed,  and  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  state  of  nitrous  acid.  The  arsenious  acid 
is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  potass.  The  product,  which  is 
arseniate  of  potass,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  of 
a prismatic  figure,  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled  water, 
filtering  the  solution  through  paper,  evaporating,  and 
crystallizing.  A preparation  of  M.  Macquer’s. 

4.  Arsenious  acid,  in  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth 

of  a grain  for  a dose,  combined  with  a little  sublimed 
sulphur,  has  been  said  to  be  exhibited  in  some  very 
obstinate  cases  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  with  the  best 
effect. 

5.  Combined  with  six  times  its  weight  of  black  pepper,  it  is 

given  by  the  native  physicians  in  the  East  Indies  for 
the  cure  of  the  Persian  fire  (syphilis),  and  a species  of 
elephantiasis,  called  juzam. 

The  Internal  use  of  arsenic  has  been  lately  much  extended,  in 
consequence  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Dr.  Bardsley,  Dr.  Kellie,  Mr.  Hill,  See.  Before  Dr.  Fowler 
wrote,  it  was  indeed  in  use  empirically,  for  the  cure  of  cancers, 
and  even  as  a popular  remedy,  in  various  countries-,  as  in  the 
East  Indies,  against  cutaneous  affections  j and  in  the  fens  of 
Hungary  and  Lincolnshire,  against  the  ague.  But  Dr.  Fowler  first, 
by  that  inductive  method  of  ascertaining  its  effects,  which  he  so 
successfully  practised,  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  regular 
practitioners.  He  confined  himself  to  the  advantages  derived 
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from  it  in  periodical  diseases  j and  Mr.  Jenkinson  has,  more  re- 
cently, extended  the  use  of  it  to  certain  painful  alFections  of  the 
bones,  cases  of  “ very  long  standing,  attended  .with  great  de- 
bility, and  local  affections,  not  of  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments, but  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  or  ligaments,  or 
of  all  three  together.”  He  thinks  it  hurtful  in  recent  affections, 
except  where  there  are  regular  intermissions,  and  in  the  disease 
described  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  under  the  title  of  nodosity  of  the 
joints.  For  a complete  list  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  Mr.  Hill’s  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  may 
be  consulted. 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the  exhibition  of  so  very  active 
a remedy,  is  regulating  the  dose  so  as  to  produce  the  full  effect, 
without  carrying  it  , farther  than  is  absolutelj^  necessary.  Dr. 
Kellie  has  accurately  pointed  out  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
with  this  view.  He  always  gives  arsenic  immediately  after 
meals,  under  the  idea  that  it  will  be  less  apt  to  affect  the  sto- 
mach when  full  than  when  empty.  « From  all  I have  observed, 
I have  little  apprehension  of  risk  in  a guarded  and  judicious  use 
of  the  arsenical  solution.  It  will  always  be  proper  to  begin  with 
the  smallest  doses,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  agrees  with  the 
stomach.  Having  suited  the  dose  to  this,  the  feeling  of  swell- 
ing and  stiffness  of  the  palpebrse  and  face,  heat,  soreness,  and 
itching  of  the  tarsi,  or  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  are  proofs  that 
the  medicine  is  exerting  its  specific  effects  on  the  constitution  ; 
that  the  dose  has  been  carried  to  a sufficient  length  ; and  that  it 
is  time  to  decrease  the  dose,  and  attentively  to  watch  its  future 
effects.  On  the  appeararice  of  erythema,  or  salivatiorr,  it  is  time 
to  interrupt  altogether,  for  a while,  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  i 
if  necessary,  it  may  be  resumed  when  these  symptoms  have  va- 
nished. If  pain  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  or  vomiting  supervene; 
if  the  head  be  affected  with  pain  or  vertigo ; or  should  a cough, 
with  any  signs  of  irritation  of  the  pulmanory  organs,  be  observ- 
ed, the  irse  of  arsenic  should  be  totally  and  for  ever  aban- 
doned.” 

Officinal  Preparation. 

. Arscnias  kali.  D, 

ARTEMISIA, — WilUl.  g.  174*3.  Syngen^sia  Polygamia  super., 
fiua. — Nat.  ord.  Composita  discoidcee, 

Sp.  8.  Artemisia  Abrotanum.  i 

Abrotauum.  Land.  Dub. 

Southernwood. 

Off. — Folia.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gar- 
dens, though  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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Southernwood  has  a strong  smell,  which,  to  most  people,  is 
not  disagreeable ; it  has  a pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat  nause- 
ous taste.  These  qualities  are  very  completely  extracted  bv  al- 
cohol, and  the  tincture  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour.  They 
are  less  perfectly  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  the  infusion  being 
of  a light  brown  colour  ‘ 

Med.  me. — Southernwood,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  j and 
it  has  also  been  sometimes  used  as  stimulant,  detergent,  and  su- 
dorific. Externally,  it  has  been  employed  in  dis'cutient  and  an- 
tiseptic fomentations  j and,  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  oint- 
ment, for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  But  it  is  at  present  very  rarely  used  in  any  way. 

* Ojjicinal  Preparation. 

Decoctum  pro  fomeuto.  L. 

Sj>.  4>2.  Artemisia  Maritima. 

Absinthium  Maritimum.  Lend.  Dub. 

Sea  Wormwood. 

Off. — Cacumina.  The  tops. 

This  species  of  artemisia  is  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It 
grows  wild  in  salt  marshes,  and  in  several  parts  about  the  sea- 
coasts.  In  taste  and  smell,  it  is  weaker  and  less  unpleasant 
than  the  common  wormwood,  and  is  now  almost  rejected  from 
practice. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Conierva  absinthii  maritimi.  L. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  L. 

Sp.  26.  Artemisia  Santonica.  £d. 

Santanicum.  Land.  Dub. 

Wormseed. 

Off. — Cacumen,  semen.  The  tops,  the  seeds. 

All  the  British  colleges  have  given  this  species  as  the  plant 
which  produces  these  seeds;  but  the  fact  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained’. They  have  been  ascribed  by  different  writers  to  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the 
Austriaca,  and  are  even  said  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  Chenopodium. 

The  seeds  themselves  are  small,  oblong,  smooth,  and  of  a 
greenish  or  ^eyish  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered 
after  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  scales  of  the 
calices  and  bits  of  stalks.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  ; their  smell  strong  and  disagreeable.  Those  which  come 
from  Aleppo  are  esteerded  the  best,  and  those  from  Barbary  the 
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worst.  Wlien  they  have  no  smell,  and  a less  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  are  discoloured,  and  mixed  with  a longer  kind  of 
seed,  they  are  to  be  rejected.  They  are  also  adulterated  with 
the  seeds  of  tansy  and  wormwood.  The  latter  are  easily  known, 
by  having  a light  yellow  colour,  and  resembling  powdered 
hay  more  than  seeds.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  213  of 
alcoholic  extract,  and  110  watery;  and  inversely,  260  watery, 
and  28  alcoholic.  It  gave  a slight  flavour  to  water  distilled  from 
it,  but  no  oil. 

Med.  use. — Wormseed  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common 
anthelmintics,  especially  in  the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  account 
of  their  essential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  stimulating. 

They  are  given  to  children, 

1.  In  substance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a 

drachm,  finely  powdered,  and  strewed  on  bread  and 
butter ; or  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or 
treacle ; or  candied  with  sugar ; or  diffused  through 
milk,  and  taken  in  tlie  morning,  when  the  stomach 
is  empty. 

2.  In  infusion  or  decoction;  but  to  these  forms  their  bitter- 

ness is  a strong  objection. 

After  they  have  been  used  for  some  days,  it  is  customary  to 
give  a cathartic,  or  they  are  combined,  from  the  beginning,  with 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 

Sp.  63.  Artemisia  Absinthium.  Ed. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Land.  Uub. 

Common  wormwood. 

Off. — Folium,  cacumina,  summitas  florens.  The  herb,  leaves, 
and  flowering  heads.  , 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road-sides,  and  on  rubbish, 
in  many  parts  of  Britain ; and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
medical  use.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable ; its  taste  in- 
tensely bitter.  Its  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive  and 
essential  oil.  It  is  used  in  stomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  hypochondrists.  It  is  also  employed  in  infbrmittent 
fevers,  in  cachectic  and  hydropic  affections,  in  jaundice,  and 
against  worms  Many  persons  cannot  suffer  the  disagreeable 
smell  of  wormwood,  which  is  apt  to  occasion  headach ; but  it 
may  be  freed  from  it  in  a great  measure  by  decoction.  The  ex- 
tract is  a pure  and  simple  bitter.  The  essential  oil  is  of  a dark 
green  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  the  plant.  It  is 
stimulating,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a powerful  antispasmodic  and 
anthelmintic.  Wormwood  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  medicated  wine  and  ales. 
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ARUM  MACULATUM. 

Gynandria  Polyatidria.  Murray^  g.  1028,  sp,  13.  Monoecia. 
Polyandria.  Smithy  g.  402,  sp.  1. — Nat.  ord.  Piperitte. 

Arum.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Wake-robin. 

Off. — Radix  recens.  The  recent  root. 

This  is  a perennial  solid  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  shady  situatioins,  and  by* the  sides  of  banks,  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundish,  and  white. 
When  collected  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  shoot,  or  in  autumn, 
after  flowering,  it  contains  a very  acrid  milky  juice.  Applied  to 
the  tongue,  it  causes  a burning  heat,  which  lasts  for  many  hours, 
and  excites  considerable  thirst.  These  disagreeable  symptoms 
may  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or  oily  fluids.  Rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  it  blisters  and  excoriates  them ; it  is  therefore  a cor- 
rosive vegetable  poison.  By  drying,  it  loses  the  greatest  part  of 
its  acrimony,  and  become^  simply  amylaceous.  It  is  also  ren- 
dered perfectly  mild  by  frequent  washing  with  water.  It  does  ’ 
not  rise  in  distillation,  either  with  alcohol  or  with  water,  and  is 
not  contained  in  its  extract,  although  the  root  is  thereby  deprived 
of  it.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  of  the  dry  root,  20  of 
alchoholic  extract,  and  about  180  watery.  The  former  had  some 
'Slight  pungency,  the  latter  none.  Its  acrimony  is  therefore  easily 
destructible  ; and  as  it  does  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  an  es- 
sential oil,  it  depends  upon  a vegetable  principle,  different  from 
all  others,  and  not  well  understood. 

Medical  use. — In  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is  so 
very  uncertain,  and  often  so  excessive,  that  its  effects,  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy,  cannot  be  depended,  on.  The  dried  root  is  per- 
fectly inert ; but  the  roots  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a year,  by  bury- 
ing them  in  a cellar  in  sand.  It  is  given  in  cachectic  cases,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  an  accumulation  of  phlegm,  and  in  some 
rheumatic  affections,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  three 
times  a-day,  in  tlie  form  of  a conserve  or  bolus. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Conserva  Ari.  L. 

ASARUM  EUROPtEUM.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  925,  sp.  1.  Stnitlh  g.  222,  sp  1.  Dodecandria  Mo-> 
nogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmentacece. 

Asarum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Asarabacca. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  perennial  plant  is  a native  of  some  places  of  England, 
although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the  Levant. 

It  grows  in  moist  and  shady  situatigns.  It  produces  only  two 
leaves,  which  are  uniformand  very  obtuse.  The  root  i^  fibrous, 
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of  a grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within.  Both  the 
roots  and  leaves  have  a nauseous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot  taste  ; 
their  smell  is  strong,  and  not  very  disagreeable. 

In  its  analysis,  it  is  said  by  Neumann  to  agree  with  ipecacuan-* 
ha,  but  it  seems  to  contain,  besides  its  odorous  principle,  which 
is  probably  camphor,  a portion  of  the  same  acrid  principle  which 
has  been  noticed  when  speaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  virtues 
depend ; and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find  accordingly 
that  asarabacca  loses  much  of  its  activity  by  decoction  and  long 
keeping. 

Med.  use Given  in  substance  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm, 

it  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is 
said,  that  alcoholic  tinctures  possess  both  the  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic virtues  of  the  plant : that  the  extract  obtained  by  inspissat- 
ing these  tinctures  acts  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great  mild- 
ness : that  an  infusion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely  emetic  : 
that  aqueous  decoctions  made  by  long  boiling,  and  tlie  watery 
extract,  have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  good  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

We  principally  use  tliis  plant  as. a sternutatory.  The  root 
of  asarum  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  errhines, 
white  hellebore  itself  not  excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nose, 
in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it  occasions  a copious  evacua- 
tion of  mucus,  and  ptyalism.  The  leaves  are  considerably  milder, 
and  may  be  used  to  the  quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains. 
Geofiroy  relates,  that  after  snuffing  up  a dose  of  this  errhine  jft 
night,  he  has  frequently  observed  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
to  continue  for  three  days  together;  and  that  he  has  known  a 
paralysis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one  dose.  He  re- 
commends this  medicine  in  stubborn  disorders  of  the  head,  pro- 
ceeding from  viscid  tenacious  matter,  in  palsies,  and  in  soporific 
distempers. 

Officinal  Prepuralion. 

Pulvis  Asari  compositus.  E..  L.  D. 

ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1379,  sp.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Pajiilo- 
vacea. 

Gummt  Tragacantha.  Land.  Dub. 

Tragacanth. 

OJf. — Gummi.  Gum  Tragacanth. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a very  thorny  shrub, 
which  grows  on  the  island  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the 
Levant. 

About  the  end  of  June  a fluid  exudes  from  the  stem  and 
larger  branches,  which  dries  in  the  sun,  and  is  collected  bv  tli« 
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shepherds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe, 
under  the  title  of  Tragacanth. 

It  consists  of  whitish  semi-transparent  vermiform  pieces, 
scarcely  a line  in  thickness,  without  taste  or  smell. 

There  is  also  a dirty  yellow,  or  brownish  kind,  which  is  not 
fit  for  medical  purposes. 

Tragacanth  is  difficultly  pulveri2able,  unless  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  frost.  According  to  Neu- 
man, it  gives  nothing 'over  in  distillation,  either  to  water  or  al- 
cohol : alcohol  dissolves  only  about  10  parts  of  480,  and  water 
the  whole.  Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  observes,  that  it 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  dissolved  j for,  put  into  water,  it 
absorbs  a large  proportion  of  that  fluid,  increasing  immensely  in 
volume,  and  forming  w'ith  it  a soft,  but  not  fluid  mucilage ; 
and  although  it  is  easily  diffused  through  a larger  proportion  of 
water,  after  standing  a day  or  two,  the  mucilage  subsides  again, 
the  supernatant  fluid  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 

Besides  these  remarkable  differences  from  gum-arabic  in  regard 
to  brittleness,  insolubility,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
thickens,  I find  that  tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  silicized  pot- 
ass, and  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  lead. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches, 
and  rendering  tough  cohesive  substances,  such  as  colocynth, 
pulverizable,  by  beating  them  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and 
then  drying  the  mass.  For  electuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  ren- 
ders them  slimy  on  keeping. 

- Ojjidual  Preparations. 

Mucilago  astragali  tragacantha,*.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  tragacantliae  compositus.  h. 

ccrussae  compositus.  L. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizi.  E. 

liitri.  jL. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  £d. 

Willd.  g.  381,  jj).  2.  Smith,  g.  100.  sp.  1. — Pentandria  Mo- 
nogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Solanacea. 

Belladonna.  Eub.  Solamnn  lethale. 

Deadly  nightshade. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaf. 

The  deadly  nightshade  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a herbaceous 
stem,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  mountainous  and  woody  situ- 
ations in  this  country,  and  oftert  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful 
appearance,  have  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  children.  The 
symptoms  excited  are,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  trembling  of  the 
tongue,  very  distressing  thirst,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  fruit- 
less efforts  to  vomit,  and  great  anxiety  about  the  prx*cordia. 
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Delirium  then  comes  on,  with  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  con- 
vulsions. The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  sensible  even  to 
the  stimulus  of  light.  The  face  becomes  tumid,  and  of  a dark- 
red  colour.  The  jaws  are  frequently  locked.  Inflammation  at- 
tacks the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the  mesentery,  lungs,  and  liver,  accompanied  with 
violent  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  is  very  insensible 
to  stimulus,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  de- 
stroyed. General  relaxation,  palsy,  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, convulsions,  vertigo,  blindness,  coma,  and  death  suc- 
ceed. The  body  soon  putrifies,  swells,  and  becomes  marked 
with  livid  spots  5 blood  flows  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears, 
and  the  stench  is  insufferable.  On  dissection  the  blood  is  found 
to  be  fluid,  the  intestines  are  inflated  and  inflamed,  or  eroded 
and  gangrenous.  The  best  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomiting 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  emetics,  and  tickling  the  fauces ; to 
evacuate  the  bowels  by  plirgatives  and  glysters  •,  and  to  give, 
largely,  vinegar,  honey,  milk,  and  oil.  In  some  children  who 
recovered  by  this  treatment,  the  delirium  was  succeeded  by  a 
profound  sopor,  accompanied  with  subsultus  tendinum  ; the 
face  and  hands  became  pale  and  cold,  and  the  pulse  small,  hard, 
and  quick.  Their  recovery  was  slow,  and  the  blindness  conti- 
nued a considerable  time,  but  at  last  went  off. 

By  distillation  in  the  vapour  bath,  Geoffroy  procured  from 
the  recent  leaves  a slightly  acrid  liquor,  and  tire  residuum  by 
destructive  distillation  yielded  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — Yet  this  virulent  poison,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  become  an  excellent  remedy.  Besides  its  narcotic 
power,  it  promotes  all  the  excretions  ; but  its  exhibition  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution ; for  it  is  apt,  when  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  small  doses,  to  cause  dryness  and 
tension  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  even  temporary  blindness.  \Vlien  any  of  these 
symptoms  occur,  its  use  must  be  suspended  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  resumed  in  smaller  doses. 

Deadly  nightshade  has  been  exhibited, 

1.  In  several  febrile  diseases;  in  obstinate  iatermittents ; 

and  in  the  plague. 

2.  In  inflaihmations  ; the  gout. 

y.  In  comatose  diseases  ; in  palsy,  and  loss  of  speech  from 
apoplexy. 

4 . In  spasmodic  diseases  ; in  chorea,  epilepsy,  chincough, 
hydrophobia,  melancholy,  and  mania. 

5.  In  cachectic  affections ; in  dropsies,  and  obstinate  jaun- 
dice. 

C.  In  local  diseases ; in  amaurosis,  ophthalmia}  in  sclrrhus, 
and  cancer. 
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Deadly  nightshade  is  best  exhibited  in  substance,  beginning 
with  a very  small  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  such  as 
the  fourth  or  eighth  part  of  a grain  for  children,  and  one  grain 
for  adults,  to  be  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increased.  In 
hydrophobia.  Munch  gave  the  powdered  root  every  second  mom- 
- ing,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  five  grains  to  children,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

The  watery  infusion  is  also  a powerful  remedy.  One  scruple 
of  the  dried  leaves  are  infused  in  ten  ounces  of  w^arm  water,  and 
straining  after  cooling.  At  first  two  ounces  of  this  may  be  given 
daily  to  adults,  and  gradually  increased,  until  the  tension  of  the 
throat  shews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther. 

The  watery  extract  is  not  a judicious  preparation. 

Externally,  the  powdered  leaves  are  applied  as  a narcotic  to 
diminish  pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  sores.  From 
its  effect,  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil.  Professor  Reimarus 
proposed,  and  tried  with  success,  the  dropping  a little  of  the 
infusion  into  the  eye,  a few  hours  before  performing  the  extrac- 
tion for  the  cataract,  with  a view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

Officinal  Freparatiun. 

Succus  sphsatus  atropui  belladromae.  E. 

AVENA  SATIVA.  Eff 

Willd.  g.  142,  sp.  13.  Triandrta  Digynia, — Nat,  ord,  Gra~ 
2nina. 

Oats.  Avena.  Loud. 

Off. — Semen.  The  seed. 

This  is  a well  known  annual  plant,  which  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnishes 
their  principal  subsistence.  When  simply  freed  from  the  husks, 
this  grain  gets  the  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
ground  into  meal.  Groats  are  made  use  of  in  broths.  Oat-meal 
is  baked  with  salt  and  water  into  cakes,  or,  with  the  same  addi- 
tions, is  boiled  to  form  porridge.  An  infusion  of  the  husks  in 
water,  allowed  to  remain  till  it  becomes  acidulous,  is  boiled 
down  to  a jelly,  which  is  called  sowins.  In  all  these  forms  it 
is  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Med.  use. — Gruels  or  decoctions,  either  of  groats  or  oat- 
meal, eitlier  plain  or  acidified,  or  sweetened,  form  an  excellent 
drink  in  febrile  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  and  from 
their  demulcent  properties,  prove  useful  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, coughs,  hoarseness,  roughness,  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces.  Porridge  is  also  frequently  applied  to  phlegmenous 
swellings,  to  prompte  their  suppuration. 
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BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  Ed. 

Petroleum,  Land.  Petroleum  Barbadense.  Dub. 

Rock  oil.  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  tlie  generic  name  for  several 
inflammable  bodies  of  different  degrees  of  consistency,  from  per- 
fect fluidity  to  that  of  a brittle  but  very  fusible,  solid,  and  of  lit- 
tle specific  gravity.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water, 
combine  with  essential  oils  and  sulphur,  decompose  only  a small 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  potass  by  deflagration,  and  on  inflamma- 
tion leave  little  or  no  residuum. 

Sp.  1.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourless,  transparent,  and 
fluid  as  water..  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.84'7,  of  a highly 
penetrating,  yet  not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Sp.  2.  Petroleum.  Not  so  fluid,  transparent,  or  colourless, 
as  the  former  j smell  less  pleasant.  Specific  gravity  0.878. 

Sp.  3.’  Mineral  Tar.  Viscid;  of  a dark  colour;  smell  some- 
times strong,  but  often  faint.  Specific  gravity  1.1. 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch. — Maltha.  Brittle  in  cold  weather ; 
of  a dark  colour;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  probably  1.07. 

Sp.  5.  Asphaltum.  Very  brittle;  fracture  conchoidalt 
glassy  lustre  ; no  smell,  unless  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific 
gravity  1.07  to  1.65.  Fusible  and  inflammable. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  the  first  spe- 
cies, by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gradual  decomposition,  passes' 
successively  through  the  intermediate  states,  till  at  last  it  is  con- 
verted into  asphaltum.  When  partially  decomposed,  the  re- 
maining naphtha  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  super- 
abundant charcoal. 

From  the  different  Pharmacopoeias  having  been  published  be- 
fore the  specific  characters  were  properly  ascertained,  there  is 
some  confusion  with  regard  to  the  species  which  is  officinal. 
'JThe  London  college  names  the  second,  while  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  colleges  incorrectly  give  petroleum  Barbadense,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  species,  as  a synonym  of  bitumen  petro- 
leum, which  is  the  second.  The  first  species  is  found  abundantly 
in  Persia ; but  what  we  receive  comes  from  the  Duchy  of  Mo- 
dena in  Italy.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops ; the 
second,  mixed  with  a little  of  the  third,  and  some  subtile  oil,  is 
usually  sent  us  instead  of  it. 

jMcdical  use. — Petroleum  is  at  present  very  rarely  employed 
as  a medicine ; though,  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  seem  to  deserve  some  notice.  They  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  of  tur- 
pentine, of  the  virtues  of  both  of  which  tliey  participate.  They 
are  principally  recommended  by  authors  for  external  purposes. 
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against  pains  and  aches,  in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  pre- 
venting chilblains.  For  these  intentions,  some  of  the  more 
common  mineral  oils  have  been  made  use  of  with  good  success. 
An  oil  extracted  from  a kind  of  stone  coal  has  been  extolled 
among  the  common  people,  under  the  name  of  British  oil,  for 
rheumatic  pains,  &c. ; even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by  a smalt 
portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the  common  expressed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  found  in  several  of  the  West-fndia 
islands,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a su- 
dorific, and  in  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs  •,  though  in  cases 
of  tliis  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  impro- 
per ; tliey  likewise  apply  it  externally  as  a discutient,  and  for 
preventing  paralytic  disorders. 

‘ Ojjicinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  petrolei.  L. 

Pctrokuiu  sulphuratum.  L. 

BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  Ed. 

Crpptogamiay  Fungi — Nat.  ord.  Fungi. 

Agaricus  chirurgorum.  Off". 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oaV;,  called,  from  its  being 
Very  easily  inflammable,  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with  on  diflFerent  kinds  of  trees 
In  Britain,  especially  the  cherry  and  plumb ; and  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  brought  into  the  shops  mixed  with  the  true 
• qgaric  of  the  larch : from  this  it  is  easily  distinguished,  by  its 
greater  weight,  dusky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  taste  void  of 
bitterness.  The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  soft,  and 
applied  externally,  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a styptic  j and 
said  to  restrain  not  only  veinous,  but  arterial  haemoirhagies, 
without  the  use  of  ligatures.  It  does  not  appe.ir,  however,  to 
have  any  real  styptic  power,  or  to  act  otherwise  than  dry 
lint,  sponge,  or  any  other  soft  fungous  application.  It  is  best 
when  gathered  in  August  or  September. 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.  Lend, 

French  bole. 

Boles  are  earthy  aggregates,  consisting  chiefly  of  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  earths.  They  are  less  coherent  and  more  friable 
than  pure  clay,  more  easily  diffused  through  water,  and  more 
freely  subsiding  from  it.  They  feel  greasy  to  the  touch,  adhere 
slightly  to  the  tongue,  and  break  down  in  the  mouth,  impres- 
sing a light  sense  of  astringency.  A great  variety  of  these  sub- 
stances were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  the  French  bole 
alone  is  now  retained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irregular  specks  or  veins  of 
white  and  yellow. 

These  earths  have  been  recommended  as  astringent,  sudorific, 
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and  alexipharmic ; and  they  have  been  used  In  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
senteries, hjemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and  pestilential  dis- 
tempers. In  intestinal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  first  pas- 
sages, from  thin  acrimonious  humours,  they  may  doubtless  be 
of  some  use ; but  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them  in  the  other  cases 
appear  to  have  no  foundation. 

BUBON  GALBANUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  546,  sj).  2.-—Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Um- 
bellate. 

Galbanum.  Land.  Dub. 

Off. — Gummi-resina.  Galbanum,  a gum-resin. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa,  It  abounds 
with  a milky  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of 
the  old  plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them 
across  some  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from 
die  wound  soon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  which  is  brought 
to  us  from- Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  best  sort  of  galbanum  consists  of  pale-coloured  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  which,  on  being  broken,  appear 
to  be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a bitterish  acrid  taste, 
and  a strong  peculiar  smell.  But  it  most  commonly  occurs  in 
^agglutinated  masses,  composed  of  yellowish  or  reddish  and  clear 
white  tears,  which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by 
cold,  and  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves.  What  is  mixed  with 
sand,  earth,  and  other  impurities,  and  is  of  a brown  or  blackish 
colour,  interspersed  with  no  white  grains,  of  a weak  smell,  and 
of  a consistence  always  soft,  is  bad. 

Galbanum  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution 
is  milky ; neither  do  wine  nor  vinegar  dissolve  it  perfectly.  Al- 
cohol, according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  action  upon  it.  It 
Is  not  fusible,  but  furnishes  a considerable  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil  when  distilled  witli  water.  Neumann  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water  six  drachms  of  oil,  besides  what  remained 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  watery  extract  amounted  to  about 
three  ounces.  It  was  somewhat  nauseous,  but  could  not  have 
been  recognized  as  a preparation  of  galbanum.  From  the  same 
quantity  alcohol  extracted  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a half  of 
a hard  brittle  insipid  inodorous  substance  (resin  1). 

Medical  use. — Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammonia- 
cum ; but  is  generally  accounted  less  proper  in  asthmas,  and 
more  so  in  hysterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  In  the  form  of 
pills  or  emulsion,  to  the  extent  of  about  a drachm.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  supposed  to  resolve  and  discuss  tumours,  and  to 
promote  suppuration, 
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CJalbanum  purificatiim.  L.  ■* 

Piliila?  galbani  compositae.  L. 

—I ftksa'ftuUdae  coinposita?’.  E. 

Tiiictiira  galbani.  L. 

• I'iHiplastniin  galbani.  D. 

— assa*ftEti(la;.  E. 

gummosiinj.  E. 

lithargyri  composituni.  L. 

BUTEA  FRONDOSA. 

JVtlld.  sp.  plant,  t.  3.p.  917.  Biadelphia  Momgpma.  Rox^ 
burgh’s  Coromandel  Plants^  vol.  \.  p.  22.  /.  21.  Plaso  Rheed. 
Malab.  (i.  p.  29.  tab.  16.  17.  The  Maditga  of  the  Telingas. 

Kino,  Dub. 

Kino. 

I HAVE  Introduced  this  article,  because  the  Dublin  college  have 
quoted  it  as  the  source  of  the  kino  of  the  shops,  though  certainly 
erroneously,  for  not  only  is  it  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  kino  of  the  shops  is  the  product  of  the  eucalyptus  resinifera  of 
Botany  Bay,  but  Dr.  Roxburgh,  whom  they  quote  as  their  au- 
tliority,  distinctly  mentions  that  the  concrete  juice  of  maduga 
differs  from  kino.  The  butea  superba,  a very  large  twining  shrub, 
yields  a similar  juice.  To  prevent  the  error  from  being  repeated 
or  propagated,  and  still  more,  as  the  article  seems  worthy  of 
further  examination,  I shall  quote  his  own  words. 

“ This  is  a middle-sized,  or  rather  a large  tree,  not  common 
in  the  low  lands  of  this  coast,  but  very  common  among  the 
mountains ; casts  its  leaves  during  the  cold  season,  which  come 
out  again  with  the  flowers  about  the  months  of  March  or  April; 
seed  ripe  in  June  and  July. 

“ From  natural  fissures  and  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this 
tree  during  the  hot  season,  there  issues  a most  beautiful  red 
juice,  which  soon  hardens  into  a ruby-coloured,  brittle,  astrin- 
gent gum  ; but  it  soon  loses  its  beautiful  colour  if  exposed  to  the 
air.  To  preserve  the  colour,  the  gum  must  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  hard,  and  closely  corked  up  in  a bottle.  This 
gum  held  in  the  flame  of  a candle  swells,  and  burns  away  slow- 
ly, without  smell  or  the  least  flame,  into  a coal,  and  then  into 
fine  light  ashes  : held  in  the  mouth,  it  soon  dissolves ; it  tastes 
strongly,  but  simply  astringent ; heat  does  not  soften  it,  but 
rather  renders  it  more  brittle.  Pure  water  dissolved  it  perfectly, 
and  the  solution  is  of  a deep,  clear,  red  colour.  It  is  in  a great 
measure  soluble  in  spirits,  but  the  solution  is  paler,  and  a little 
turbid ; the  watery  solution  also  becomes  turbid  when  spirit  is 
added,  and  the  spirituous  more  clear  by  the  addition  of  water: 
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diluted  vitriolic  acid  renders  both  solutions  turbid ; mild  caus- 
tic (?)  vegetable  alk&li  changes  the  colour  of  the  watery  solution 
to  a clear,  deep,  fiery,  blood  red  ; the  spirituous  it  also  deepens, 
but  iij  a less  degree  ; ja/ changes  the  watery  solution  into 
a good  durable  ink.” 

« These  are,  I think,  proofs  that  it  contains  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  resin ; in  which  it  differs' from  the  gum  resm  called 
kinoy  or  gummi  rubrttm  astringeus  Gambiense,  which  the  Edin- 
burgh college  has  taken  into  their  materia  medica.  I have  used 
the  recent  gum  in  making  my  experiments,  which  may  make 
some  difference ; but  as  this  can  be  most  perfectly  dissolved  in 
a watery  menstruum,  it  may  prove  of  use,  where  a spirituous 
solution  of  kino  (being  the  most  complete)  cannot  be  properly 
admitted  : consequently  it  may  prove  a valuable  acquisition.” 

CALX.  Lond. 

Calx  recens  usta.  Dub, 

Calx  viva.  Ed. 

a.  Ex  lapide  calcareo. 

b.  Ex  testis  conchyliorum. 

Quicklime  recently  burnt. 

The  properties  of  lime  have  been  already  enumerated.  It  Is 
scarcely  found  in  nature  uncombined,  but  is  easily  prepared  from 
any  of  its  carbonates,  either  mineral  or  animal,  by  the  action  of 
fire,  which  first  expels  the  water,  then  destroys  any  animal  mat- 
ters which  may  be  present,  and,  lastly,  expels  the  carbonic  acid. 
This  process  is  improperly  termed  the  burning  of  lime.  The 
product  is  lime,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  watet  be  poured  upon  lime,  a great 
increase  of  temperature  takes,  place,  steam  is  produced,  and  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a dry  powder,  somewhat  increased  in 
weight  by  the  presence  of  part  of  the  water,  which  has  been 
solidified  by  the  lime  : and  to  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  which  is 
expelled  during  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  a solid,  the 
great  increase  of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in  this  state 
is  said  to  be  slacked.  If  more  water  be  poured  upon  slacked 
lime,  there  is  no  new  evolution  of  caloric  5 but  if  the  water 
amount  to  700  times  the  weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  This  solution  is  termed  Lime-water. 

As  lime  quickly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  always  recently  prepared  ; and  it  should 
be  preserved  in  very  close  bottles.  Lime  should  not  effervesce 
with  aci*ds,  and  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Medical  use. — On  the  living  body  lime  acts  as  an  escharotic, 
and  as  such  it  was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  obsti- 
nate sores.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  sometimes  given  inter- 
nally as  a tonic  or  astringent  in  scrofula  and  various  fluxes. 
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and  formerly  it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a lithoiv- 
triptic. 


OJicinal  Preparations. 
Aqua  calcis.  E.  L.  D.  » 

potassa;.  E,  L.  D. 

Aqua  ammoniiE.  E.  L.  J). 

Alcohol  ainmoniatiim.  E. 

Aqua  sulphured  ammoniac,  D. 


CANCER.  Chela.  Load. 

The  crab.  A genus  of  crustaceous  insects. 

^p.  Cancer  Astacus.  Lapilli.  Ed. 

The  craw-fish.  Crabs  stones,  vulgarly  called  Crabs  eyes. 

Crabs  stones  are  generally  about  the  size  of  peas,  or  larger ; 
somewhat  hemispherical  in  their  shape,  and  laminated  in  their 
texture  ; of  a white  colour ; but  sometimes  reddish  or  bluish. 

These  concretions  are  found  in  the  stomach,  one  on  each  side, 
at  the  time  when  the  crab  changes  its  shell,  and  renews  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  commonly  happens  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  stones  afterwards  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  none  are  found  after  the  new  shell  has  acquired  its 
full  degree  of  firmness.  They  therefore  seem  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terials for  the  induration  of  the  new  shell.  They  are  brought  in 
great  numbers  from  Poland  and  Russia,  especially  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Astracan,  where  the  craw-fish  are  either  bruised  with 
wooden  mallets,  or  laid  up  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  when  the  flesli 
is  washed  away  with  water,  and  the  stones  picked  out. 

They  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little 
phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  two  last 
is  too  small,  and  their  action  on  the  living  body  too  inconsiderable, 
to  make  any  considerable  difference  in  medical  properties,  be- 
tween these  concretions  and  soft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Crab  stones  are  said  bv  most  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
to  be  frequently  counterfeited  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  com- 
positions of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  substances.  This  piece  of 
fraud,  if  really  practised,  may  be  very  easily  discovered  : the 
counterfeits  wanting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  observed  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  ; more  readily  imbibing  water ; adliering 
to  the  tongue  ; and  dissolving  in  vinegar,  or  the  stronger  acid.s, 
diluted  with  water,  cither  entirely  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piece- 
meal ; w'hilst  the  true  crab  stones,  digested  in  these  liquors,  be- 
come soft  and  transparent,  their  original  form  remaining  the  same, 
as  the  organization  of  the  gelatine  is  not  altered  by  the  acid. 

Ojjicinal  Preparation. 

Cancroriiui  lapilli  prajparati.  E. 


Sp.  Cancer  Pagurus.  Chela.  Ed.  Duh. 
The  black-clawed  crab.  The  claws. 
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This  species  of  crab  inhabits  the  sea,  and  is  found  especially 
in  the  North  sea.  Its  claws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black;  and 
they  resemble  the  former  article  in  every  respect  as  medicines. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cancrorum  chelae  praeparatae.  L. 

Pulvis  chelae  cancrorum  compositus.  L. 

Trochisci  creta?.  L. 

CANELLA  ALBA.  Load.  Ed.  Dub. 

Canella  Alba. 

Willd,  g.  94-2.  sj}.  1.  Dodecandria  Motwgynia. — Nat.  ord. 
Oleracea. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

The  canella  alba  is  a tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Ja- 
maica, and  other  West-India  Islands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  the  epidermis, 
which  is  thin  and  rough,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  canella  in  the  shops,  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  length  and  thickness  of  the  quills ; they  are  both  the  bark 
of  the  same  tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and 
the  thinner  from  the  branches. 

It  was  introduced  into  Europe,  according  to  Cluslus,  in  1605, 
and  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  or  flat  pieces, 
thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitish  colour,  lightly  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  a warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  and  in  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a large 
proportion  of  a very  active  volatile  oil,  of  a yellow,  or  rather 
reddish  colour,  and  of  a sweet  odour,  approaching  to  that  of 
cinnamon.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the 
Wintera  aromatica. 

Medical  use. — Canella  alba  is  sometimes  employed  where  a 
warm  stimulant  to  the  stomach  is  necessary.  In  America  it  is 
considered  to  be  a powerful  antiscorbutic.  It  is  also  added  as  a 
I corrigent  to  other  medicines. 

Offiicinal  Preparation. 

Tiuctura  gentianae  composita.  E. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  384.  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  So- 
ianacece. 

Piper  Indicum.  Loud.  Capsicum.  Dub. 

Cockspur  pepper. 

Off. — Fructus,  capsulse.  The  pod. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  South  America,  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities  in  our  West-India  islands,  and  even 
frequently  in  our  gardens,  for  the  beauty  of  its  pods. 

' O 
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The  pods  of  this  species  are  long,  pointed,  and  pendulous,  at 
first  of  a green  colour,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a bright  orange  red. . 
They  are  filled  with  a dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  small, 
flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  taste  of  capsicum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  setting  the  mouth,  as  it  were,  on  fire. 

The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  I find,  is  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  volatile,  reddens  infusions 
of  turnsole,  and  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  nitrate  of 
mercury,  muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  zinc,  red  sulphate  of  iron  (but  the  precipi- 
tate is  neither  blue  nor  green),  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass,  and 
alum,  but  not  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  silicized 
potass. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  capsicum,  but  especially 
of  the  capsicum  frutescens,  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest 
of  all.  Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  powder  from  the 
West  Indies,  changes  infusion  of  turnsole  to  a beautiful  green, 
probably  owing  to  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  always  added  to 
it,  and  to  red  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  mixed. 

Med.  use. — These  peppers  have  been  chiefly  used  as  a condi- 
ment. They  prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  have 
a warm  and  kindly  effect  in  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  oriental  spices,  without,  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
producing  those  complaints  in  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt 
to  occasion.  An  abuse  of  them,  however,  is  supposed  to  occa- 
sion visceral  obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In  tlie  prac- 
tice of  medicirie,  they  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  and  strong- 
est stimulants  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach ; tlieir 
action  not  being  followed  by  any  narcotic  effects.  Dr.  Wright 
says,  that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints,  where  chalybeates 
are  indicated,  a minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an 
excellent  addition;  and  he  recommends  its  use  in  lethargic  affec- 
tions. It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  as  a gargle  in  cy- 
nanche  maligna,  when  it  has  resisted  the  use  of  cinchona,  wine, 
and  the  other  remedies  commonly  employed.  Coma  and  deli- 
rium are  common  attendants  of  tropical  fevers,  and  in  such 
cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a speedy  and  happy  effect. 
They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister,  unless  when  kept  on 
too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  of 
capsicum  is  a sovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or  eight 
grains  for  a dose,  made  into  pills ; or  he  prepared  a tincture,  by 
digesting  half  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a pound  of  alcohol,  the 
dose  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachms  diluted  with  water. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  Ed.  Dub. 

Charcoal  of  wood. 

Charcoal,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  not  a pure  oxide  of 
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carbon,  but  contains  also  a notable  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  to 
a strong  heat.  Munch  directs,  that  for  medical  use  it  be  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  and  heated  in  a covered  crucible  as  long 
as  any  flame  appears  on  removing  the  cover,  and  until  it  be  fully 
red.  It  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  the  upper 
layer  of  the  powder  to  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
sealed  accurately  up  in  ounce  vials. 

Medical  use. — When  the  pneumatic  pathology  was  in  fashion, 
and  phthisis  and  similar  diseases  were  ascribed  to  hyper-oxy- 
genation of  the  system,  charcoal  was  strongly  recommended  as 
a powerful  disoxygenizing  remedy,  and  cases  of  its  successful 
employment  are  even  recorded. 

In  this  place  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  the  power 
ascribed  to  charcoal  of  putrifying  various  fetid  or  discoloured 
fluids.  Lowitz  found  that  it  destroyed  the  adventitious  colour 
and  smell  of  vinegar,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  al- 
cohol, super-tartrate  of  potass,  and  other  salts,  and  that  it  pre- 
vented water  from  becoming  putrid  at  sea,  especially  when  as- 
sisted by  a little  sulphuric  acid.  Meat  which  has  acquired  a 
maukish,  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  also  said  to  be  rendered  per- 
fectly sweet  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

From  its  acknowledged  effects  in  correcting  the  putridity  Of 
animal  substances,  it  is  probable  that  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it 
of  preventing  tlie  putrid  eructations  which  take  place  in  some 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  are  better  founded.  Ten  grains  may  be 
given  for  a dose.  As  an  external  application,  powdered  char- 
coal has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  from 
external  causes,  gangrene,  and  all  descriptions  of  fetid  ulcers. 
The  good  effects  of  charcoal,  or  burnt  bread,  used  as  a tooth 
powder,  in  correcting  the  bad  smell  which  tlie  breath  some- 
times acquires  from  carious  teeth  are  well  known. 

Pharvi.  Preparation,. 

-Marias  baryt®.  E. 

CARBONAS. 

Carbonate  is  a generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the 
carbonic  acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  nature  of  tliese  substances  was  totally  unknown,  until 
the  year  1756,  when  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Black  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  hftve  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  supposed  to  Jdo  simple  bodies  ; and  the  fact  of  their  ac- 
quiring new  and  caustic  properties  by  the  action  of  fire,  was 
explained,  by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire  combined 
with  them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  demonstrated,  that  these 
bodies  In  their  caustic  state  are  simple,  an^  that  their  mildness 
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is  owing  to  tlieir  being  co^nbined  with  an  acid,  to  which  tlie 
name  of  carbonic  is  now  given. 

The  most  general  character  of  the  carbonates  is,  their  efferves- 
cing when  any  of  the  stronger  acids  is  poured  upon  them. 
This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  these  acids  displacing,  by  their 
greater  affinity,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  form 
of  a gaSi 

j The  carbonates  may  be  also 'deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid, 
cither  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when 
mixed  with  charcoal, -which  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  by 
combining  with  part  of  its  oxygen,  so  tliat  both  the  acid  and 
tile  charcoal  are  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  families,  the 
alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  1.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  an  urinous  taste,  tinge 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  . 

Family  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  insipid,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  water  saturated  witli  carbonic  acid. 

Family  3.  The  metallic  carbonates  scarcely  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  the  metallic  oxides. 

We  shall  have  immediately  occasion  to  notice  somC  indivi- 
duals of  each  of  these  families. 

CARBONAS  BARYTA.  F.d.  Barytes^  Terra  ponderosa. 

Carbonate  of  baryta,  Barytes.  Heavy  spar. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature  ; and  as  it 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Werner  give  it  the 
name  of  Witherite.  Its  colour  is  greyish-white,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  milk  white,  and  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  from  a mixture  of  iron,  seldom  greenish,  often  invested 
with  a red  ochry  crust.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses,  sometimes 
filling  an  entire  vein,  sometimes  interspersed  with  sulphated 
baryta,  frequently  rounded,  or  affecting  drat  form,  seldom  crys- 
tallized. Texture  fibrous ; fracture  conchoidal ; fragments, 
long  splinters  •,  specific  gravity,  4.3  to  4.338,  Although  it  has 
no  sensible  taste,  it  is  poisonous.  In  medicine  it  is  only  used 
for  preparing  die  muriate  of  baryta.  It  is  found  in  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  but  is  not  common. 

According  to  different  analyses,  its  constituents  are, 


Withering, 

Acid. 

20 

+ 

Baryta.  Water. 

80 

Pelletier, 

22 

+ 

62  + .16 

Karwan, 

22 

+ 

78 

Fourcroy, 

10 

+ 

90 

Officinal  Preparation-. 
Carbonas  baryta;.  E. 
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CARBONAS  CALCIS.  Ed. 

Crete.  Lond.  Dub. 

Carbonated  lime.  Chalk. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  minerals,  is  found  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  has  various  names,  as  chalk,  lime- 
stone, marble,  spar.  In  form  it  is  either  amorphous,  stalactical, 
or  crystallized.  When  amorphous,  its  texture  is  either  foliated, 
striated,  granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  a rhomboidal  parallelopiped.  Hardness,  lustre,  and 
transparency,  various  : when  transparent,  it  causes  double  re- 
fraction; specific  gravity  from  2.315  to  2.78;  colour,  when 
pure,  white ; effervesces  violently  with  muriatic  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  it  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a colourless  solution. 

Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

1.  Crete  elbe.  Soft  carbonate  of  lime.  Chalk. 

2.  Mermor  elbtim.  Indurated  carbonate  of  lime.  Marble. 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  correct  acidity  in  the  primoe  via;, 

especially  when  accompanied  with  looseness.  Powdered  chalk 
has  been  externally  applied  with  success  to  scalds  and  burns. 

Ojficinul  Preparations. 

Carbonas  calcis  prajparatiis,  E.  L.  D. 

Polio  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compositus.  E.  L. 

creta:  compositus  cum  opio.  L. 

chclarum  cancri  compositus.  L, 

Solutio  muriatis  calcis.  E.  D. 

Aqua  sapercarbonatis  potassa?.  E. 

— ammoniae.  E.  L. 

Carbonas  ammonia*.  E.  L. 

CARBONAS  POTASS^  IMPURUS.  Ed. 

Cttteres  clevelleti.  Lond.  Kelt  impuruin.  Dub. 

Alkali  Jixum  vegctebile-  Lixive. 

Pearl  ashes.  Potashes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potass.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkali. 

The  potashes  of  commerce  are  sent  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  of  vegetables  in  barrels,  first  with  cold,  and  then  with 
hot  water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  an 
iron  pot.  In  this  state  they  still  contain  some  vegetable  matter, 
not  perfectly  incinerated,  which  gives  them  a brown  or  black 
cenour.  To  destroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are 
againt  burnt  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name 
o pearl  ashes ; but  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often 
contain  the^  sulphates  of  potass  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of 
pOvass.  I hey  are  also  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable 
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ashes,  sand,  and  sulphate  of  potass.  The  ashes  are  detected  by 
their  difficult  and  imperfect  solution  ; the  sand,  by  the  precipi- 
tation of  silica  in  a gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potass  by  its  crystallization.  All  vegetables 
which  grow  at  a distance  from  the  sea  afford  potashes  by  incine- 
ration : herbs  give  the  largest  proportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees, 
then  shrubs,  and  woods  the  least.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of 
Tixed  Vegetable  Alkali  •,  but  it  is  also  found,  though  much  more 
sparingly,  both  in  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Vauquelin  has  given  a table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potass, 
and  of  heterogenous  matters,  contained  in  1152  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent potashes  of  commerce. 


Potasj. 

Sulphate 

Muriate 

Insoluble 

Carb.  acid 

of  potass. 

of  potass. 

residuum. 

and  water. 

Russian  potashes,  772 

60 

5 

56 

254 

Ainerican  do.  857 

145 

20 

2 

1,10 

Pearl  ashes,  751 

80 

4 

6 

508 

Potashes  of  Treves,  720 

163 

44 

24 

190 

Dantzic  ashe.s,  603 

152 

14 

70 

204 

Potashes  of  Vosges,  444 

148 

510 

54 

504 

The  potass  was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  diluted  nitrous 
acid  saturated  by  it ; the  sulphate  of  potass  by  the  precipitate 
formed  with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; and  the  muriate  of  potass  by  that 
formed  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

All  these  different  potashes,  except  the  last,  may  be  purified 
sufficiently  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a small  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  dry- 
ness in  an  iron  pot. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  potass  is  used  in  form  of  lotion, 
in  rachitic  and  some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  a stimulant  to  the 
inactive  state  of  the  r^essels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  used  internal- 
ly as  a diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  com- 
plaints j but  its  continued  use  seldom  fails  to  injure  the  consti- 
tution, or  the  intestinal  canal. 

Ojjicimd  Preparui ion v. 

Carbonas  potasiae.  E.  L.  D. 

Alcohol.  1). 

ammoniatum.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  ammonias  foctidus.  L. 

carbonas  SOD^  IMPURUS.  £d. 

Barilla.  Land-  Barilla^  Soda  itiipura.  Dub. 

Impure  Carbonate  of  soda.  Barilla.  Fixed  mineral  alkali. 

Soda  is  a very  common  mineral  production.  It  is  the  basis  of 
sea  salt ; and  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  found  on  tlje 
surface  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  flungary,  &c.  and 
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is  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables,  especially 
the  salsolasoda  and  kali,  the  salicomia  herbacea,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards even  cultivate  these  in  salt  marshes  for  the  sake  of  the  soda. 
After  being  cut  down,  they  are  dried  like  hay.  A deep  pit  is 
then  prepared,  and  a bundle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables  set  on 
fire  are  thrown  into  it.  After  being  well  kindled,  other  bundles 
are  thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is  com- 
pleted, the  barilla  is  found  in  the  bottom,  caked  into  a solid  mass, 
which  is  worked  like  a stony  substance.  Good  barilla  is  firm, 
hard,  heavy,  dry,  sonorous,  spongy,  and  internally  of  a blue  co- 
lour mixed  with  white  spots,  does  not  deliquesce,  emits  no  un- 
pleasant smell  on  solution,  and  does  not  leave  a large  proportion 
of  insoluble  matter.  Incinerated  soda  is  mixed  with  potash, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  other  saline  matters ; mineral  soda  v.  ith 
clay  and  other  earthy  substances.  The  Egyptian  soda  was  reckon- 
ed the  best,  then  the  Spanish  (barilla),  afterwards  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  that  prepared  from  different  species  of  fuci  (kelp)  is 
the  worst. 

But  all  these  carbonated  sodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  those 
now  manufactured  in  Britain,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
soda. 

That  commonly  used  is  obtained  by  the  bleachers  as  a resi- 
duum in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by 
decomposing  muriate  of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  black 
exide  of  manganese. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed, 

1.  By  carbonate  of  potass.  Mr.  Accum  has  described  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A boiling  concentrated  so- 
lution of  about  560  pounds  of  Amerian  potashes  is  ladled 
into  a boiling  solution  of  500  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
agitated  together,  and  the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebul- 
lition. It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  cisterns,  lined  with 
thick  sheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a temperature 
which  should  not  exceed  55". 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  oft',  and  the  mass  of  salt  washed 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  frgm  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  clean  water.  This  second  solution  is 
also  evaporated  at  a low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
sulphate  of  potass  form  on  its  surface,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fluid.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  cistern  to  crystallize.  Unless  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  is  removed 
to  crystallize,  the  salt  obtained  will  contain  sulphate  of 
potass. 

2 By  acetate  of  lime,  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpose  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  wood,  during  its  conversion 
into  charcoal. 
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3.  By  litharge  or  sub-carbonate  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbo- 
nate of  soda  is  prepared  by  tliis  process  in  ^e  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh. 

4.  By  decomposing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
500  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  100  cwt.  of  charcoal,  • 
are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace  until  it  becomes  pasty.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  large  casks,  and  lixiviated.  The  ley  is  after- 
wards evaporated  and  crystallized.  By  this,  or  a similar 
process,  very  pure  Carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  in 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent,  hruriate  of  soda  is  sometimes  decomposed 
by  potass,  and  sometimes  by  lime. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
many  manufactures. 

Medical  me Carbonate  of  soda  is  now  much  used  in  medi- 

cine. Its  primary  effect  is  to  correct  acidity  in  the  prima  via. 
It  also  acts  as  a tonic,  and  in  many  instances  gives  great  relief  in 
calculous  complaints,  although  there  can  be  little  reliance  placed 
upon  it  as  a lithontriptic.  Being  an  efflorescent  salt,  it  is  conve- 
niently given  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  into  pills. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Carbonas  soda*.  E.  L.  D, 

Soda  siccata.  D. 

CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1257.  sp.  19.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  304.  sp.  4.  Te- 
iradynamia  Siliquosa. — Nat.  ord.  Siliquosa. 

Cardamine.  Land.  Dub.  , 

. Meadow  ladies  smock.  Cuckow  flower, 

Off. — Petalum,  folium.  The  petals  and  leaves. 

Ladies  smocx  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  jneadow- 
grounds,  sends  forth  purplish  flowers  in  the  spring ; and  in  its 
sensible  qualities  resembles  the  sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Medical  use. — Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a diuretic  ; and  it 
has  been  again  introduced  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  hyste- 
ria, chorea,  asthma,  &c.  A drachm  or  two  of  the  powder  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has  little  sensible  operation,  ex- 
cept that  it  sometimes  acts  as  a diaphoretic. 

CARUM  CARUI.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  5Q\.  sp.  \.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit,  g.  \52.'sp,  1.  Pe?i- 
tandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellata. 

Caruou.  Lond.  Dub. 

Common  caraway. 
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Off, — Semen.  The  seeds. 

Caraway  is  a biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  use.  The  seeds  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  warm  pungent  taste. 

Med.  use. — ^Tliey  are  employed  as  stomachic  and  carminative 
in  flatulent  colics. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  carl  carui.  L.  D. 

Spiritas  carl  carui.  E.  L.  D. 
liccoctuni  anthemidis  nobilis.  E. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  coniposita.  L.  D. 

sennaj.  L.  D. 

Confectio  opiata.  E. 

Emplastruin  cumiai.  L. 

CARYOPHILLUS  AROMATICUS.  See  EUGENIA. 
CASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  813.  Decandria  Monogysiia. — Nat.  ord.  Lo7>;cntaccar. 

Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula.  Ed. 

Cassia  fistularis..  Load.  Dub. 

Cassia  tree. 

Off, — Fructus,  pulpa.  The  fruit  and  pulp. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  und  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rises  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long 
flower  spikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms. 

Its  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  : the  outside  is  a hard,  brown  bark ; the 
inside  is  divided  by  thin  transverse  woody  plates,  covered  witli 
a soft  black  pulp,  of  a sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of 
acrimony.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  drug  in  the  shops  5 one 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  other  from  the  West  (Cassia 
Javanica?)  The  canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large, 
rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the  pulp  nauseous  ; those  of  the  former 
are  less,  smoother,  the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a sweeter  taste : 
this  sort  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Such  pods  should  be  chosen 
as  are  heavy,  new,  and  do  not  make  a rattling  noise,  from 
the  seeds  being  loose  within  them,  when  shaken.  The  pulp 
should  be  of  a bright,  shining,  black  colour,  and  have  a sweet 
taste,  neither  harsh,  which  happens  from  the  fruit  being 
gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  nor  sourish,  which  it 
is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  nor  at  all  mouldy,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  from  its  being  kept  in  dqmp  cellars,  or 
moistened,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight.  Greatest  part  of 
the  pulp  dissolves  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; and  may  be 
extracted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  shops  boil  the  bfuised 
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pod  in  water,  and  afterwards  evaporate  the  solution  to  a due 
consistence. 

Med.  use. — The  pulp  of  cassia,  from  its  saccharine  and  extract- 
ive constituents,  is  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequently 
given,  in  a dose  of  some  drachms,  in  costive  habits.  Some  direct 
a dose,of  two  ounces,  or  more,  as  a cathartic,  in  Inflammatory 
cases,  where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper;  but  in  these 
large  quantities  it  generally  excites  nausea,  produces  flatulence, 
and  sometimes  gripings  of  the  bowels,  especially  if  the  cassia  be 
not  of  a very  good  kind : these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  tlie 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a liquid  form. 

(JJjicindl  Prepurutionx. 

Pulpa  cassix  fistiilmis  cxpressa.  E.  L.  . 

Electuariiiui  cassia;  fistularis.  E,  L.  D. 

— sennas.  E.  L, 

Sp.  24-.  Cassia  Senna.  Ed. 

Senna.  Land.  Dub. 

Senna. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  species  of  cassia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
it  resembles  a shrub,  and  sends  out  hollow  woody  stems,  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  from 
wlience  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  stalks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  I'hey 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  sharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a lively  yel- 
lowish green  colout,  a faint,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
sub-acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste.  Some  inferior  sorts  are 
brought  from  other  places : these  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
their  being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  sharper-pointed,  from 
Mocha ; or  larger,  bro.ider,  and  round-pointed,  with  small 
prominent  veins,  from  Italy;  or  large  and  obtuse,  of  a fresh 
green  colour,  without  any  yellow  cast,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  customary  to  reject  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
senna,  as  causing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels ; but  this  is  a 
mere  prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the  very  same 
way.  Neumann,  from  480  parts  of  senna,  got  143  alcoholic 
extract,  and  afterwards  140  watery;  and  inversely,  245  watery, 
and  only  28  alcoholic,  so  that  it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  mu. 
cilage  and  extractive. 

Medical  use. — Senna  is  a very  useful  cathartic,  operating 
mildly,  and  yet  effectually ; and,  if  judicially  dosed  and  ma- 
naged, rarely  occasioning  the  ill  consequences  which  too  fre- 
quently follow  the  exhibition  of  the  stronger  purges.  The  only 
inconveniencies  complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to 
gripe,  and  its  nauseous  flavour. 
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These  are  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  senna  some  aromatic 
substance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  by  facilitating  its 
operation  by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  doses,  and  to  take  one  half  at  night,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.'  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  six  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  six  drachms  of  senna  leaves 
in  a tea-pot,  and  letting  it  stand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought 
never  to  be  ordered  in  decoction,  Gren  says,  because  it  becomes 
perfectly  inert,  from  the  total  dissipation  of  the  nauseous  and 
volatile  principle  on  which  its  purgative  effects  depend.  The 
tincture,  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  cannot  be  given  in  doses 
large  enough  to  purge. 

Officinal  Preparationit. 

Electuarium  cassia;  senna*.  E.  L,  D. 

Extractum  cassia;  senna;.  E.  L. 

Infusum  sennac.  L.  D.  ' 

(artarisafinn.  L. 

tuniarindi  cum  senna.  E.  D. 

Piilvis  scnnie  coinposifus.  L. 

Tinctura  senna;  cotnposita.  E.  L.  D. 

Syrupus  mannx*.  D. 

CASTOR  FIBER.  Ed. 

Mammalia  Rodentia,  Cuvier. 

— Materia  in  foUiculis  prope  anum  colicctn,  Castorer/m 
dicta.  Ed.  Materia  in  folliculo  prope  anum  sito  collecta.  La.nd. 

Castoreum  Rossicum.  DaL 

— Canadense.  Duh. 

Tlie  beaver.  Castor.  The  substance  collected  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. 

The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  strongly  character- 
ized by  its  flat,  horizontal,  scaly  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a solitary  slothful  ani- 
mal, but  in  desert  regions  it  lives  in  society;  the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immense  works  effected  by  the  united 
labours  of  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  history  of  this  animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
sexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  smaller  above,  and  largei  below,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrane,  almost  resembling  leather.  The  two  largest 
and  undermost  of  these,  which  are  also  connected,  and  lie 
parallel  and  close  to  each  other,  contain  a*  oily  fluid  secretion. 
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■which  is  the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  Castor-  It  is 
preserved  by  cutting  out  the  entire  bags,  and  drying  them  in  the 
smoke. 

The  best  castor  comes  from  Prussia,  Prussia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  should  be  dry,  gibboUs,  roundish,  heavy,  solid,  and  filled 
with  a solid  substance  contained  in  membranous  cells,  some- 
what tough,  but  brittle,  of  a dark-brown  colour,  of  a peculiar 
disagreeable,  narcotic  smell,  and  a nauseous,  bitter,  acrid  taste. 
The  Canadian  castor  is  of  an  inferior  quality;  the  cods  are 
smaller,  thin,  oblong,  and  much  corrugated,  and  the  castor  it- 
self has  much  less  smell  and  taste:  what  lovery  old,  quite  black, 
and  almost  destitute  of  smell  and  taste,  is  unlit  for  use,  as  well  as 
the  counterfeited  castor,  which  is  a mixture  of  various  gummy 
resins  and  other  substances,  with  a little  real  castor,  artificially 
interspersed  with  membranes,  and  stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a 
goat.  This  imposition  is  easily  detected,  by  the  weaker  degree  of 
its  smell  and  taste,  by  chemical  analysis,  and  even  by  mere  ex- 
ternal examination ; for  to  the  real  bags,  the  two  smaller  and 
upper  follicles,  filled  with  a fatty  matter,  are  always  attached. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  castor,  140  alcoholic  extract, 
■ and  afterwards  80  watery ; and  inversely,  140  watery,  and  20 
alcoholic.  The  first  alcoholic  extract  retained  the  whole  flavour 
of  the  castor,  as  none  of  it  rose  in  distillation  with  the  alcohol. 
The  distilled  water,  on  the  contrary,  contained  the  whole  flavour, 
and  the  watery  extract  was  merely  bitter.  > Cartlieuser  obtained 
from  it' a volatile  oil  by  distillation. 

Medical  use.  Castor  is  an  excellent  antispasmodic.  It  is  very 
little  heating,  and  acts  particularly  on  the  uterine  systcni. 

It  is  given  with  advantage, 

1 In  typhoid  fevers. 

2.  In  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy, 
and  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition,  from  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  mem- 
branes have  burst, 
tl.  In  amcnorrhoca. 

It  is  exliiblted  most  advantageously  in  the  form  of  pow'der, 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  and  in  clysters,  to  a drachm. 
Diluted  alcohol  extracts  its  virtues;  therefore  it  may  be  also 
given  in  the  form  of  tincture.  But  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of 
extract  or  decoction  is  Itnproper. 

Ojfianai  Preparation. 

Tinctura  Casiorci  Rossici.  E.  L.  D. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICT  A.  Ed. 

Willd.  y.  '548.  .iy>.  89.  Syngeticsia  Polygamiafrnstranca. — • 
Nat.  ord.  Composittr  eapitatcc. 

Carduus  Benedichts.  Lofid.  Dub. 
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Blessed  Thistle. 

O^, — Herba,  folium.  The  leaves  or  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  Hidigenous  in  the  Grecian  islands, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  perfects  its  seeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  should  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a very 
dry  airy  place  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  rot,  or  grow  mouldy. 
The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  taste,  not  very  strong  or 
very  durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  from 
which  they  are  in  a great  measure  freed  by  keeping.  Water 
extracts,  in  a little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and 
more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant ; if  the  digestion  be  continued 
for  some  hours,  the  disagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A strong 
decoction  is  very  nauseous  and  offensive  to  the  stomach.  Rec- 
tified spirits  acquire  a very  pleasant  bitter  taste,  which  remains 
uninjured  in  the  extract. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  270  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
390  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  600  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. 

Med‘  tae. — The  virtues  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  little  known 
in  the  present  practice.  The  nauseous  decoction  is  sometimes 
used  to  provoke  vomiting,  and  a strong  infusion  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offensive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  other  purposes.  Excellent  effects  have  been  frequent- 
ly ekperienced  from  a slight  infusion  of  carduus,  in  loss  of  ap- 
petite where  the  stomach  was  injured  by  irregularities.  A 
stronger  infusion,  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occasions  a plentiful  sweat,  and  pro- 
motes the  jecretions  in  general. 

The  extract  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alcohol,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy,  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  child- 
ren. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  also  considerably  bitter,  and  have 
been  sometimes  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA. 

U ll/d.  g.  356,  species  nova.  Pentandria  Monogutiia. — Nat. 
ord.  ^Iggregate.  . ' 

Iptcacuanha,  Pond.  Ed,  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Hub, 

Ipecacaun. 

OJ[. — Radix.  The  root. 

IpECAcuAN,  in  the  language  of  South  America,  means  vo- 
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mitting  root,  and  is  applied  to  various  vegetables  which  possess 
that  property  in  any  remarkable  degree-,  hence  the  confusion 
and  contradictions  which  have  long  prevailed  concerning  the 
plant  which  furnishes  our  officinal  Ipecacuan : but  this  confu- 
sion is  increased  by  several  varieties  of  Ipecacuan  being  found 
in  the  shops. 

1st,  The  ash-coloured  or  Peruvian  ipecacuan  is  a small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
fissures,  quite  down  to  a small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece : tlie  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  smooth  and  [resinous  upon  breaking  : it  has  very  little, 
smell;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue 
as  it  were  with  a kind  of  mucilage.  This,  according  to  Mutis, 
is  obtained  from  the  Psycotria  emetica,  and  is  that  commonly 
used. 

2d,  The  brown  ipecacuan  is  small,  and  somewhat  more  wrink- 
led than  the  foregoing  ; its  bark  is  of  a brown  or  blackish  colour 
widiout,  and  white  within  ; this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is 
the  root  of  a cephaelis,  which  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  moist 
shadowy  situations.  A complete  monography  of  it,  and  an  excel- 
lent plate,  were  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linniean  Society,  by  Professor  Brotero,  w-ho  calls 
it  the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha  ; but  the  genus  Callicocca  has  been 
united  by  Willdenow  with  that  of  Cephaelis,  to  which  we  have 
therefore  referred  it.  The  plate  of  Brotero  corresponds  with 
that  published  in  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  iii.  from  a 
plant  sent  in  spirits  from  Brazil  by  Governor  Philips  to  Sir  Jo- 
^ seph  Banks,  but  which  unfortunately  w^as  not  in  flow'er,  and 
also  with  the  rude  draught  of  Piso,  w'ho  first  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  obser’ved,  even  In  a small  dose,  to  produce 
violent  effects. 

3d,  The  white  sort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bitterness  in  taste.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a viola. 
Though  taken  in  a large  dose,  it  has  scarcely  any  effect  at  all. 

Besides  these,  the  name  of  Ipecacuan  is  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Cynanchum,  Asclepias,  Euphorbia,  Dorstenia,  and  Ru- 
ellia.  With  regard  to  their  comparative  strengths,  Decandolle 
says,  that  vomiting  is  produced  by  22  grains  of  the  Cynanchum 
Ipecacuanha,  24  of  the  Psycotria  emetica,  GO  to  72  of  the  Viola 
calceolaria,  and  one  to  three  drachms  of  the  Viola  Ipecacu- 
anha. 

Ipecacuan  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  an  account  of  it  published  about  the  same 
time  by  Piso  ; but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  about  the 
year  1686,  w hen  Helvetlus,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV, 
introduced  it  into  practice. 
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Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  UiO  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
3880  watery  extract  j and  inversely,  2400  watery,  and  600  al- 
coholic. I find  that  the  tincture  of  ipecacuan  does  not  redden 
infusion  of  lithmus,  or  precipitate  solution  of  gelatine ; that  it 
is  precipitated  by  water,  by  red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  readily  ac- 
quires a greea  colour  from  excess  of  the  chalybeate,  and  by 
infusion  of  nut  galls.  According  to  Dr.  Ir\'ine,  the  watery  so- 
lution is  more  emetic  than  the  alcoholic,  the  decoction  than  the 
distilled  water,  and  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part.  Others 
have  found,  that  the  resinous  part  is  more  apt  to  act  upon  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  to  operate  by  stool.  By  long-continued 
boiling,  it  becomes  almost  inert ; and  the  emetic  property  of 
ipecacuan  is  most  effectually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetic 
acid,  insomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar,  produced  only  some  loose  stools. 

From  these  experiments  it  evidently  appears,  that  ipecacuan 
contains  cinchonin  and  a resin,  and  that  its  emetic  property  does 
not  depend  upon  the  latter,  although  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
it  to  the  former,  as  in  otlier  substances  it  does  not  manifest  any 
emetic  property.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  owing  to  some  other 
principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Med.  use. — The  primary  effect  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  stimu- 
lating the  stomach.  If  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  it  excites 
vomiting,  by  inverting  the  perisaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  ; in  a smaller  dose  it  only  produces  nausea,  and  oper- 
ates by  stool,  and  in  a still  smaller  dose  it  gently  stimulates  the 
stomach,  increases  the  appetite,  and  facilitates  digestion.  Its 
secondary  effects  depend  on  the  sympathy  of  other  parts  with 
the  stomach  ; and  in  this  way  only  can  we  explain  its  action  as 
an  antispasmodiq,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  in  checking  hx- 
morrhagies.  Its  beneficial  effects,  in  some  cases,  also  seem  to 
be  owing  to  the  general  concussion  given  to  the  whole  system 
during  the  action  of  vomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  administered,  often  proves  serviceable, 

1.  In  Intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  succeeded  in 

stopping  these,  when  given  about  an  hour  before  an 
accession  was  expected,  and  also  when  given  so  as  to 
produce  vomiting  at  the  time  of  an  accession,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  stage. 

2.  In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  seen  more  decid- 

edly beneficial  effects  from  the  use  of  any  medicine 
whatever,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  Ipecacuan  in  the 
' commencement  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  succeed- 
ed by  a diaphoretic  regimen,  when  administered  suf- 
ficiently early  in  the  disease  very  frequently  cuts  it 
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short  at  once  \ and  when,  it  falls  in  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, it  always  has  a beneficial  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fever. 

3.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  rheumatism,  bubo,  swelled 

testicle, 

4.  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the  eruption  is  dispos- 

ed to  recede. 

5.  In  hxmorrhagies,  when  given  in  nauseating  doses. 

h.  In  profluvia,  especially  in  dysentery,  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  formerly  esteemed  a specific  against  that  dis- 
ease, But  Cullen  attributes  its  good  effects,  in  this 
instance,  to  its  producing^  a steady  determination  of 
the  perisaltic  motion  of  the  intestine  downwards,  when 
given  in  repeated  small  doses.  > 

7.  In  many  spasmodic  diseases ; in  epilepsy,  asthma,  dysp- 

noea, pertussis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  melancho- 
ly, mania. 

8.  In  cachetic  diseases,  as  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy. 

9.  In  impetiginous  diseases  ; in  jaundice. 

10.  In  local  diseases  ; in  amaurosis,  and  several  of  the  dy- 

sorexiae. 

11.  Lastly,  In  every  instance  when  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 

stomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when 
poison,  especially  opium,  has  been  swallowed. 

The  use  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contraindicated, 

J.  Wlrere  there  is  a disposition  to  hxmorrhagy. 

2.  Wliere  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  towards  the 

head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  subjects. 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  persons  afflicted  with  hernia. 
Ipccacuan  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  generally 
be  produced  in  an  adult  by  a scruple  or  half  a drachm ; 
and  though  less  might  answer  the  purpose,  fortunate- 
ly an  over-dose  is  scarcely  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience, as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  as  soon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting 
is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drinking  copiously  of 
warm  watery  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomit- 
ing is  not  intended,  liquids  must  be  rather  drunk  spar- 
ingly,  and  the  dose  must  be  diminished  to  a grain  or 
less.  In  such  small  doses  it  is  conveniently  combined 
with  any  proper  adjunct,  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill, 
or  bolus. 
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2.  In  infusion.  One  drachm  may  be  Infused  In  four  ounces 

of  water,  and  taken  in  repeated  doses  till  it  operate. 

3.  Infused  in  wine. 

Ipecacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  its  poison,  but  recipro- 
cally the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addition 
of  opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increasing  the  cuti- 
cular  discharge. 

Officinal  Preparaiions. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanhie.  E.  L.  I). 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha;  ct  opii.  L.  Jh 

CERA. 

Cera  Flava.  E.  L.  D. 

Yellow  wax. 

For  this  useful  substance  we  are  indebted  to  the  common 
honey  bee  (apis  mellifica ),  an  insect  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Hymenoptera  mellita  of  Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a vegetable  pro- 
duction, and  is  collected  by  the  bees  from  the  surface  of  leaves, 
and  ihe  antherse  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs 
in  which  the  honey  and  larvx  are  deposited. 

It  is  found  in  the  shops  in  round  cakes,  which  are  formed  by 
melting  the  combs  in  hot  water,  after  all  the  honey  has  been 
expressed  from  them.  The  wax  swims  above,  and  the  impurities 
either  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  are  dissolved  in  the  water.  When 
recent,  it  is  tenacious,  but  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  sweet 
honey-like  smell ; dry,  not  greasy,  to  the  feel;  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  in  cold  alcohol,  or  ether  ; soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether,  in  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies;  fusible  and  inflammable. 
In  selecting  it,  we  should  observe  that  the  cakes  be  brittle,  have 
a pleasant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  no  taste,  do  not 
adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely  away. 
When  adulterated  with  resin,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  its  taste, 
and  the  action  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  resin.  ..  When 
mixed  with  pease  meal  or  earthy  substances,  it  is  more  brittle, 
of  a paler  colour,  and  may  be  separated  from  them  by  liquefac- 
tion and  straining.  When  combined  with  tallow,  it  becomes 
less  brittle,  and  softer,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell, 

Cera  Alba.  Lond.  Ed.  Dub,  , 

White  wax. 

The  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  smell,  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  combined  action  of  water,  air,  and  the  sun’s 
rays.  In  the  process  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend 
its  surface  as  much  as  possible,  by  melting  it,  and  forming  it  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  upon  linen 
stretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moistened,  until  they  ac- 
quire the  whrteness  desired.  It  is  then  usually  melted  into  thin 
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discs.  White  wax  is  more  brittle,  less  fusible,  and  heavier  than 
yellow  wax.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead, 
or  with  tallow.  For  medical  use,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yel- 
low wax 

Medical  use — When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  effects 
with  the  fat  oils,  and  though  less  frequently  prescribed  in  tlris 
way,  it  is  preferable,  being  less  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerner 
recommends  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tines, attended  with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea. 
He  gave  a scruple,  or  half  a drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  by  melting  it  first  with  some 
fixed  oil,  and  then  mixing  it  with  a decoction  of  groats  by  tri- 
turiation  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  use 
is  for  the  formation  of  cerates,  ointments,  plasters,  &c. 

, Ojicinal  Preparations  of  yelloxo  wax. 

Cera  flava  purificata.  D. 

Ceratum  resin®  llav®.  L. 

saj)onis.  L. 

lithargyri  acctati  compositum.  L. 

lapidis  calaminaris.  L.  , 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.  D. 

: ass®foctid®.  E. 

—  ccr®.  E.  L. 

galbani.  D.  ... 

. gunmiosum.  E. 

cumini,  L. 

, — — mclocs  vcsicatorii.  E. 

compositum.  E. 

oxidi  ferri  uitri,  E. 

Oxidum  antimonii  vitrlficatnm  cum  ccra.  jE.  , 

Unguentum  ccr®  flav®.  D. 

clerai.  D. 

infusi  meldes  vcsicatorii.  E. 

resin®  llav®.  E.  L,  D. 

picis.  E. 

—  — Burgundici.  L. 

sabin®.  D. 

Officinal  Preparations  of  zchite  wax. 

Ceratum  simplex.  E. 

spermatis  yeti.  L. 

Eiuiinentum  simplex.  E. 

Unguentum  cer®  alb®.  L.  D, 

—  ceruss®  acelat®.  L. 

—  simplex.  E. 

— - spermatis  ccti.  L.  D. 

CERVUS  ELAPHUS. 

Mammalia  ruminantw. 

Cervus.  Land, 
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The  stag,  or  hart.  ' > 

C^. — Cornu.  E.  Cornu  cervinum.  L.  D.  The  horns. 

The  male  has  two  round  solid  horns  on  his  forehead,  witir 
several  conical  branches,  the  number  of  which  ascertains  the  age 
of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  These  horns  fall  off,  and 
are  renewed  every  year.  When  first  produced,  they  are  soft, 
full  of  blood-vessels,  and  covered  with  a velvety  skin  ; but  they 
soon  lose  their  covering,  and  become  hard,  compact,  and  bony. 

In  tlieir  nature,  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  bone,  except  in 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a very 
considerable  quantity  of  gelatine,  by  decoction  with  water,  and 
hartshorn  shavings  are  still  employed  in  domestic  economy,  for 
furnishing  a nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  action  of 
fire,  their  products  are  the  same  with  those  of  animal  substances 
in  general;  and  they  were  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  Spirit 
of  Hartshorn.  By  burning,  they  are  totally  converted  into  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cornu  cervi  ustum.  L.  D. 

Liquor  volatile  cornu  cervi.  L.  /). 

Sal  cornu  cervi.  L.  D. 

Oleum  cornu  cervi.  L.  D. 

Oxidum  autimonii  cum  phosphate  calcis.  E.  L.  D. 


CHIRONIA  CENTAURIUM.  Ed. 

Willd.g.  394.  sp.  9.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  102.  sp.  1.  Pentarp- 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotacete. 

Centaurium  minus.  Dub,  Loud,  Gentiana  centaureum. 

Smaller  Centaury. 

Off. — Summitas  florens,  Cacumen.  The  flowery  heads. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land on  barren  pastures.  It  flowers  between  June  and  August. 
The  corolla  is  said  to  have  no  taste ; and  therefore  the  herb, 
which  is  intensely  bitter,  should  be  preferred  to  the  flowering 
tops,  which  derive  their  virtues  only  from  the  stalks  connected 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  other  pure  bitters. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  210  alcoholic,  and  140  waterv 
extract,  and  inversely  320  watery,  and  40  alcoholic. 

CINCHONA. 

WUld.  g.  346.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Contoi't<£. 

Sp.  1.  Cinchona  Officinalis.  Ed. 

Cinchma  cordifolia,  Mutis.  Cinchona.  Loud.  Cinchona^  vulgo- 
Cortex  Peruvianas.  Dub. 

Officinal  Cinchona. 
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Of. — Cortex.  The  bark  commonly  called  Peruvian  bark,  of 
which  the  Edinburgh  college  enumerates  three  varieties  ; 
a.  The  common,  the  yellow  of  some  foreign  authors. 

L I’he  yellow,  the  orange  of  some  foreign  authors. 
c.  The  red. 

By  the  recent  observations  of  the  Spanish  botanists,  it  is  now, 
however,  ascertained,  that  these  are  not  only  the  barks  of  distinct 
species  of  cinchona,  bur  that  probably  each  of  them  is  indiscri- 
minately taken  Irom  several  different  species.  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
have  described  fifteen  species,  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili ; and  if 
to  them  we  add  those  of  Tafalla  and  Vahl,  twenty-five  distinct 
species  have  been  described,  of  which  seven  have  been  found  in 
Nortli  America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  by  Mutis. 
Cinchona,  considered  as  a genus,  is  a mountainous  tree,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to  a great  height,  and  for- 
merly its  trunk  was  often  tliicker  than  a man’s  body.  But  since 
its  bark  has  come  into  such  general  use,  few  trees  are  to  be  seen 
thicker  than  the  arm.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  it  will 
become  still  more  scarce,  as  no  attention  is  p^id  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  trees  alwrys  die  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry  season  from  September  to 
November.  Tiie  bark  is  then  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  in  ski.  s,  which  cont  in  from  100  to  150  pounds,  and  are 
called  by  the  Spaniards  zeronne.  In  these,  coarse  and  fine  pieces 
of  the  same  kind  of  bark  are  promiscuously  mixed,  but  they  are 
afterwards  sorted. 

' 1.  Common  pale  barli.  This  is  said  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia  of  Mutis,  under  which  he  includes  the  hir- 
suta^  ovata,  purpurea^  ahd  micrantha  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  the 
o^cinalis  of  Linn.eus,  and  pubescens  of  Vahl. 

In  commerce,  we  have  several  varieties  of  the  common  pale 
bark,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  the  quilled  bark,  which 
comes  from  Loxa,  and  the  flat  bark,  from  Guanaco. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  consists  of  thin,  singly  or 
doubly  rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a 
fine  in  thickness;  externally  rough,  of  a greyish  brown  colour, 
and  generally  covered  with  a kind  of  lichen  ; internally  of  a cin- 
namon colour.  Its  fracture  should  not  be  fibrous  or  powdery, 
but  even  and  shining.  It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
pleasant,  bitter,  astringent  taste. 

Tlte  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  consists  of  much  thicker, 
coarser,  and  flatter  pieces;  externally  of  a dark  brown,  or  almost 
black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  same  cinnamon  colour; 
and  in  its  rgsinous  fracture,  smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly  resembles 
the  former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties  are  excellent  reme- 
dies, although  the  former  be  generally  preferred  on.  the  conti- 
nent, and  tlie  latter  in  Britain. 
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2.  Yellow  Peruvian  bark.  This  variety  of  bark  has  only  - 
been  introduced  into  European  practice  since  1790,  when  it 
was  sent  irom  Santa  Fe  by  Mutis.  It  is  the  bark  of  his  Cin- 
chona lancifoliay  under  which  he  includes  the  nitida,  glabra^  or 
lanciolata,  fiisca  or  rosea^  ungiistifoliay  or  tunitay  the  offcinalis 
of  Condamine  and  Valil.  It  consists  of  pieces  about  six  inches 
in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled  up  than  the  coir.mon  bark. 
Its  internal  surface  is  of  a deeper  red.  It  sometimes  wants 
the  epidermis,  which  is  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself.  It  is 
lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  ; its  fracture 
is  fibrous ; and  when  reduced  to  powder^  its  colour  is  paler. 
Its  taste  is  much  more  bitter,  astringent,  anii  stronger*,  but  its 
smell  is  weaker.  Its  decoction,  when  hot,  is  redder  j but  wl.ei^ 
cold,  paler.  Its  solution  strikes  a de<  per  colour  v\  ith  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  contains  more  of  the  active  constituents  than  either 
of  the  others,  but  less  gum  than  the  common,  and  less  resin 
than  tlie  red.  It  is  much  more  poweriul  than  the  precetiing 
species,  and,  according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only  i ne  which  is  di- 
rectly febrifuge.  The  epidermis  should  always  be  removed  be- 
fore it  be  powdered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  magni- 
folia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavcn,  the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis.  It  occurs 
generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  liaiter  pieces  but  sometimes 
3lso  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  sounil,  and  dry ; 
friable  between)  the  teeth;  does  not  separate  into  lilnes ; and 
breaks,  not  shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has  three 
layers:  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a reddish  brown  colour, 
but  frequently  covered  with  mossy  matter;  ihe  mic.dle  is  thicker, 
more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields 
first  to  the  pestle  ; the  inmost  is  more  woody,  fibipus,  and  of 
a brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of  Armenian 
bole. 

Its  astringency  and  bitterness  are  more  intense,  and  it  contains 
more  resin  than  the  pale  bark.  It  is  not,  howe  ver,  allowed  by 
Mutis  to  be,  like  the  yellow  bark,  direi  tly  febrifuge.  It  is  said 
to  be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark  has  sometimes  tempted  dis- 
honest men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  similar  and  less  powerful 
barks,  and,  what  is  still  more  bl  .meable,  with  genuine  bark, 
from  which  the  active  constituents  have  been  entirely  extracted, 
by  decoction  with  water. 

In  selecting  Cinchona  bark,  we  must  therefore  take  care,  that, 
besides  the  characteristics  already  noticed,  it 'be  dense,  heavy,  and 
dry,  not  musty,  or  spoiled  by  moisture,  and  that  a decoction 
made  of  it  have  a reddish  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold 
become  paler,  and  deposite  a brownish  red  sediment.  Those 
pieces  whose  taste  is  simply  intensely  bitter  or  very  astringent, 
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or  nauseous,  or  merely  mucilaginous,  whose  surface  is  smootli, 
or  polished,  of  a dark  colour,  or  pale  yellow,  or  red,  which  are 
tough  or  spongy,  whose  bark  is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery,  and 
their  internal  colour  white  or  grey,  are  to  be  rejected. 

There  are  few  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  subject- 
ed to  analysis  more  frequently,  and  by  abler  chemists,  than  the 
Cinchona  bark.  But  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and 
from  essential  differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  several 
varieties  confounded  under  one  denomination,  contradictory  re- 
sults have  arisen,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  still  im- 
perfect. Vauquelin  has  lately  done  much  to  lessen  this  con- 
fusion, by  shewing  that  there  are  three,  if  not  four  classes  of 
Cinchona  bark,  differing  essentially  in  chemical  constitution  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  has  not  been  able  to  designate,  with  bo- 
tanical accuracy,  the  individuals  he  found  to  belong  to  each. 

The  first  class  precipitate  astringents,  but  not  gelatine. 

The  second  precipitate  gelatine,  but  not  astringents. ' 

Idle  third  precipitate  both  astringents  and  gelatine.  And, 

Lastly,  Some  barks  confounded  wdth  these  precipitate  neither 
astringent  nor  gelatine ; but  these  Vauquelin,  viewing  the  ge- 
nus chemically,  does  not  consider  as  Cinchonas. 

Individuals  in  each  of  the  three  first  classes  are  capable  of 
curing  intermittents,  which  she\vs  how  insufficient  our  analysis, 
ill  its  present  state,  is  for  explaining  the  connection  between 
the  medical  virtues  and  chemical  properties  of  this  remarkable 
genus.  Besides  these  principal  difference^,  on  wdiich  Vauquelin 
founds  his  classification.  Cinchona  barks  vary  in  the  effects  of 
many  chemical  agents.  The  infusions  of  some  kinds  redden 
turnsole,  others  do  not  affect  it  •,  some  impart  a deep  colour  to 
water,  others  very  little  ; some  affect  certain  metallic  solutions, 
which  others  do  not ; and  the  decoctions  of  some  kinds  remain 
transparent  after  becoming  cold,  others  grow'  turbid  as  they 
cool,  and  deposite  a copious  precipitate.  The  follow'ing  mode 
of  ahalysis,  how'ever,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  second  class;— The  cold  infusion  has  a red  colour,  more  or 
less  brow'n  or  yellow ; bitter  taste,  with  more  or  less  astriiv 
gcncy;  becoming,  in  a fc\v'  days,  covered  wnth  a green  mould.  On 
evaporating  the  infusion,  if  it  be  permitted  to  cool  repeatedly 
during  the  process,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  depcsites  a precipitate 
for  several  times.  If  these  precipitates  be  separated,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid,  after  it  ceases  to  become  turbid  on  cooling,  be 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extract,  and  treated  wdtlv 
alcohol,  there  remains  only  a viscid  substance,  of  a brown  co- 
lour, almost  w'ithout  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  perfectly 
soluble  in  water,  not  rendering  it  turbid  on  cooling,  and  which, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  analyzed  into  a saline  mass,  con- 
sisting of  reddish  brown . crystals,  hexahedral,  rhomboidal,  or 
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square,  and  a mucilaginous  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  mother-water. 

The  precipitate  which  is  deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  con- 
centrated infusion,  when  dried,  has  a red  brown  colour  and  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  heated.  The  tincture  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  yields 
crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  sparingly  and  only 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  copiously  and  completely 
in  boiling  water,  which,  however,  again  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing. Its  solution  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole,  grows  mouldy  in 
a few  days,  does  not  precipitate  tartar  emetic,  or  solution  of 
gelatine  ; is  not  visibly  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  with  alkalies  is 
coagulated  into  a thick  whitish  matter,  becoming  browm  and 
somewhat  hard  by  exposure  to  tire  air,  softening  with  heat,  and 
acquiring  the  ductility  and  silky  gloss  of  turpentine. 

The  saline  mass  which  crystallizes  from  the  mother-water, 
on  being  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  white  square  or  rhomboidal  plates,  often 
grouped,  with  almost  no  taste,  soluble  in  about  five  w'aters  at 
50®,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  destructible  by  fire,  not  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but  by  the  fix- 
ed alkalies,  and  the  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  infusion 
of  tan,  and  of  some  varieties  of  cinchona.  This  salt  M.  Vau- 
quelin  discovered  to  consist  of  lime,  and  a new  acid  which  crys- 
tallizes in  plates,  has  a very  acid  taste,  forms  soluble  and  crys- 
tallizable  combinations  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  does  not 
precipitate  the  nitrates  of  silver,  mercury,  or  lead.  M.  Vau- 
quelin  has  given  it  the  name  of  Kinic  acid  ; but  as  this  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  obtained  from  Kino,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  named  the  Cinchonic  acid,  from  the 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  from  whose  bark  it  has  been  first  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Vauquelln  has  also  analyzed  the  barks  of  the  cinchona 
pubescens  and  olTicinalis,  wliich  he  refers  to  the  first  class.  In 
almost  every  respect  the  analysis  agrees  with  that  now  detailed, 
except  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  deposit  from  the  concen- 
trated infusion^  which  in  the  present  instance  produces  a copious 
precipitate  in  the  infusion  of  nut-galls,,  as  well  as  in  tartar  emetic 
and  nitrate  of  mercury.  These  deposits,  he  observes,  differ  from 
resins  in  being  soluble  in  water,  in  acids  and  in  alkalies,  in  act- 
ing as  a dye,  in  decomposing  metallic  solutions,  and  in  their 
watery  solution  becoming  mouldy.  lie  is  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  a peculiar  vegetable  principle,  not  yet  sufficiently  examined. ' 

Having  thus  detailed  the  latest  experiments  on  this  important 
subject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  the  observations  of 
preceding  chemits,  with  a view  of  rendering  the  history  of  the 
analysis  of  einchona  more  perfect.  Neumann  got  from  7680 
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parts  of  common  cinchona  640  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  300 
watery  extract  5 and  inversely  330  watery  and  600  alcoholic  % 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  there  were  about  600 
parts  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  300  in  water  only,  and  30  or  40  in 
both  j but  the  proportion  of  the  last  is  certainly  too  small.  Four- 
croy  extracted  from  576  parts  of  red  bark,  38  by  water,  and 
afterwards  24  by  alcohol.  Marabelli  got  from  a pound  of  yel- 
low bark  464  grains  of  gum,  470  of  extractive  mucous  matter, 
292  of  extractive  resinous  matter,  and  125  of  resin,  besides 
saline  matters,  &c.  Lewis  observed,  that  the  decoction  became 
turbid  on  cooling,  and  tliat  the  precipitate  was  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. He  also  pointed  out  the  deep  green  colour  which  decoc- 
tions of  cinchona  acquire  from  the  addition  of  chalybeates.  Dr. 
Irving  afterwards  found,  that  recent  decoctions  gave  a black  co- 
lour, while  those  which  had  been  kept  some  time  gave  a green. 
J may  add,  that  the  tincture  gives  a black,  while  the  cold  infusion 
gives  a green  *,  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  an  excess  of  the 
chalybeate  is  used,  a green  colour  is  produced.  These  effects 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tannin ; but  they  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  intensity  and  durability  of  the  blue  co- 
lour produced  in  infusions  of  gall-nuts,  and  other  powerful  as- 
tringents. They,  however,  shew,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  colour  depends  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water, 
than  in  cold  water,and  that  it  is  very  destructible.  It  was  long  believ- 
ed that  cinchona  was  a powerful  astringent  •,  but  after  Seguin’s 
discovery  of  gelatine  as  a test  of  the  principle  of  astringency, 
Dp  Maton  found  that  cinchona  contained  very  little  tannin.  In 
my  experiments,  solution  of  gelatine  did  not  affect  the  cold  in- 
fusion, but  precipitated  the  tincture,  diluted  with  water  and  fil- 
tered, slightly,  and  the  filtered  decoction  copiously.  Thd  preci- 
pitate in  the  last  case  was  filamentous,  and  exactly  resembled  that 
produced  with  gelatine  by  infusion  of  galls.  Flence  it  appears 
that  the  tannin  in  cinchona  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
cold  water,  than  in  hot.  Dr.  Maton  discovered,  that  infusion  of 
cinchona  was  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nut-galls.  Seguin,  who 
afterwards  made  the  same  obsci’vation,  concluded  from  it  that 
cinchona  contained  gelatine,  but  erroneously,  as  I soon  after 
proved.  Infusion  of  galls  is  precipitated  copiously,  not  only 
by  the  filtered  decoction  of  cinchona,  but  also  by  the  infusion  and 
tincture  diluted  and  filtered  ; and  as  these  phenomena  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  properties  of  gelatine  or  starch,  (the  only  other 
principles  which,  so  far  as  I know,  precipitate  infusion  of  galls), 
I conceived  myself  authorized  to  ascribe  them  to  a vegetable 
principle,  not  hitherto  examined,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  wa- 
ter, and  called  it  Cinchonin.  Seguin  supposed  that  it  was  the 
tannin  of  the  infusion  of  galls  which  formed  the  precipitate  in 
infusion  of  cinchona ; but  this  is  extremely  doubtful ; for,  as  I 
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have  mentioned  in  another  work,  a decoction  of  cinchona  is 
precipitated  both  by  gelatine  and  galls,  and  when  saturated  by 
either  of  these  ve-agents,  is  still  acted  upon  by  the  other ; but 
an  infusion  of  galls,  after  being  saturated  with  gelatine,  does 
not  act  on  a decoction  of  cinchoni  “ Now,  if  gelatine  deprived 
the  infusion  of  galls  of  no  other  principle  but  tannin,  it  would 
follow,  that  a decoction  of  cinchona  contains  both  tannin  and  a 
principle  precipitable  by  tannin,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  case  y 
and  indeed  we  do  not  at  present  see  any  way  of  accounting  for 
the  facts,  but  by  supposing  that  the  galls  and  cinchona  contain 
each  of  them  tannin,  and  another  principle,  of  a different  na- 
ture in  each,  not  precipitable  by  tannin,  but  by  each  other.” 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  great  master  of  analysis,  Vauque- 
lin,  drawing  nearly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations. 
“ It  would  seem  that  it  is  to  the  tannin  of  the  oak  bark  and 
galis  that  tins  principle  (cinchonin)  unites  to  form  the  precipi- 
tates observed  in  the  infusions  of  these  substances ; but  as  this 
principle  exists  in  some  species  which  at  tlie  same  time  precipi- 
tate glue,  it  is  doubtful  th.it  it  really  unites  to  the  tannin  of  the 
oak  bark,  or  that  the  principle  in  the  other  species  of  cinchona 
which  precipitate  glue,  is  actually  tannin  But  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  suppositions  must  be  correct,  as  the  infusions  of 
the  two  species  precipitate  each  other.”  Dr.  Irving  obtained 
from  cinchona,  a small  portion  of  volatile  oil,  on  which  its  aro- 
ma depends ; and  Fourcroy  and  other  chemists  have  observed, 
that  during  the  evaporation  of  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  cin- 
chona, exposed  to  the  air,  an  insoluble  pellicle  is  formed  on 
the  surlace.  Fabbioni  observed,  th..t  cinchona  loses  its  solu- 
bility by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  by  being  reduced  to 
very  fine  powder  ; 100  parts  of  cinchona,  when  bruised,  yield- 
ing from  12  to  10  of  extract,  .md  when  finely  powdered  only 
C or  7 ; and  that  cinchona  destroys  the  emetic  property  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  without  losing  its  febrifuge  virtues. 

How  little  the  analysis  has  hitherto  accounted  for  the  virtues 
of  cinchona,  is  evident  from  three  of  the  late  st  writers  refer- 
ring its  virtues  to  totally  different  principles : Deschamps  to  the 
cinchonate  of  lime,  two  doses  of  which,  of  36  grains  eath, 
according  to  him  cure  every  intermittent ; Wcstrirlg  to  the  tan- 
ning  principle  i and  Seguin,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  principle 
which  precipitates  t.muin. 

Medical  use. — On  dead  animal  matter  cinchona  acts  as  an  an- 
tiscpt.c,  and  on  the  living  body  it  acts  moreover  as  a stimulant, 
tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  The  discovery  of  its  medical  virtues 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  accident.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  Peruvians  learned  its  use  by  observing  certain 
animals  affected  with  intermittents  instinctively  led  to  it;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  ac- 
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cidentally  drinking  of  a pool  which,  from  some  trees  having  fallen 
into  it,  tasted  of  cinchona  : and  its  use  in  gangrene  is  said  to  have^ 
originated  from  its  curing  one  in  an  aguish  patient.  It  has  ha^ 
various  appellations.  About  the  year  1640,  from  curing  the 
lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Comitissa  del  Cinchon,  it  was 
called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Commitissae,  Cinchona,  &c. ; from  the 
interest  which  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  took  in 
its  distribution.  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Jesuiticus, 
Patrum,  &c.;  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found, 
Peruvian  bark,  or  simply,  from  its  pre-eminence,  Bark. 

On  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  reprobated  by 
many  eminent  physicians ; and  at  different  periods  long  after,  it 
was  considered  as  a dangerous  remedy  j but  its  character,  in 
process  of  time,  became  universally  established. 

It  was  first  introduced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  and 
these,  when  it  is  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  to  cure.  But 
there  have  been  considerable  differences  of  opinion  witli  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  exhibition;  some  prefer  giving  it  just 
before  the  fit,  some  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it. 
Some,  again,  order  repeated  doses  between  the  fits ; and  this 
mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  to 
the  employment  of  more  bark  than  is  necessary,  upon  the  whole 
appears  preferable,  from  being  best  suited  to  most  stomachs. 
The  requisite  quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cases;  and 
in  many  vernal  intermittents  cinchona  seems  even  hardly  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  now  given  from-the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often 
seem  to  induce  abdominal  inflammations,  scirrhus,  jaundice,  hec- 
tic, dropsy,  &c.;  symptoms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature 
or  immoderate  use  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  best  obviated  by 
its  early  and  liberal  use.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxysms  cease,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  strength,  and  com- 
plexion return.  It  is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated 
at  proper  intervals  to  secure  against  a relapse ; to  which,  there 
often  seems  to  be  a peculiar  disposition,  especially  when  the  wind 
blow'S  from  the  east.  Although,  however,  evacuation  rather 
counteracts  the  effects  of  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
yet,  previous  to  its  use,  it  is  advisable  to  empty  the  alimentary 
canal,  particularly  the  stomach:  and  on  this  account  good  effects 
are  often  obtained  from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  which  seems  not  only  suited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fibre  on  which  all 
periodical  diseases  seem  to  depend;  as  periodical  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, ha;morrhagy,  spasm,  cough,  loss  of  external  sen.se,  &c. 

Cinchona  is  now  used  by  some  in  all  continued  fevers;  at  the 
same  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  pro- 
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mote  when  necessary  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always, 

\ however,  so  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  possible. 

In  confluent  small-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  sup- 
puration, diminishes  the  fever,  and  prevents  or  corrects  putres- 
cence and  gangrene. 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  lately  extolled  its  use  in  acute  rheumatism, 
from  the  very  commencement,  even  witliout  premising  venesec- 
tion. 

In  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and  indeed  in  every  species  of  gait- 
(grene,  it  is  much  used,  both  externally  and  internally. 

In  contagious  dysentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  used, 
taken  internally  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  those  haemorrhagies  called  passive,  and  likewise  in  other 
increased  discharges,  it  is  much  used  ; and  in  certain  undefined 
cases  of  haemoptysis,  some  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effectual 
when  joined  with  an  absorbent. 

It  is  used  for  obviating  the  disposition  to  nertmus  and  convul- 
sive diseases ; and  some  have  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula,  ill-conditioned  ul- 
cers, rickets,  scurvy,  and  in  states  of  convalescence.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  aflection,  it  is 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off',  or 
even  begins  to  be  freely  discharged,  a fresh  accumulation  is  pre- 
vented, and  a radical  cure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pearson  of  the.  Lock  hospital  praises  very  highly  the  power.? 
of  this  remedy  in  different  forms  of  the  venereal  disease ; in  re- 
ducing mcipient  bubo,  in  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- 
sils, and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a venereal  cause.  But 
in  all  these  cases  mercury  must  also  be  given  to  eradicate  the  ve-  - 
nereal  virus  from  the  system. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance. 

The  best  form  of  exhibiting  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  the  state 
of  a very  fine  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  two  drachms 
and  upwards.  Mutis  and  Zea  say,  that  two  drachms  of  true 
yellow  bark  in  powder  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  access  of  an 
intermittent,  while,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  it  requires  the 
decoction  of  two  ounces.  Nay,  even  the  residuum  of  an  infu- 
sion is  capable  of  curing  agues,  provided  it  be  given  in  a larger 
dose  than  the  entire  powder.  As  it  cannot  be  swallowed  in  the 
form  of  a dry  powder.,  it  must  either  be  diffused  in  some  liquid, 
as  water,  wine,  or  milk,  or  mixed  with  some  viscid  substance,  as 
/Currant  jelly.  Its  taste,  which  is  disagreeable  to  many  people, 
is  best  avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  vehicle.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  pa- 
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tients  to  mix  it  up  themselves,  than  to  receive  it  from  the  apo- 
thecary already  made  up,  into  a draught  with  some  simple  dis- 
tilled water,  or  into  an  electuary  with  a syrup.  A much  more 
important  objection  to  giving  cinchona  in  substance  is,  that  some 
stomachs  will  net  bear  it,  from  the  oppression,  and  even  vomit- 
ting,  which  in  these  cases  it  excites.  We  must  endeavour  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  and 
by  giving  it  in  small  doses  more  frequently  repeated.  If  we  are 
unable  to  succeed  by  these  means,  we  must  extract  the  most 
active  constituents  of  the  bark  by  means  of  some  menstruum. 
It  has  therefore  long  been  a pharmaceutical  problem  to  discover 
which  menstruum  extracts  the  virtues  of  cinchona  most  com.- 
pletely.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose,  that 
rts  constituent  principles  should  subsist  so  intimately  mixed  as 
they  must  be  in  an  organic  product,  without  exeiting  upon  each 
other  some  degree  of  chemical  affinity,  aful  forming  combinations 
possessed  of  new  properties  Accordingly  we  find,  whether  it 
arise  from  this  cause,  or  merely  from  the  state  of  aggregation, 
that  neither  water  nor  alcphol  extract  these  constituents  from 
cinchona  bark  in  the  same  -quantity  in  which  they  are  able  to 
dissolve  them  separately,  and  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
direct  experiment  to  determine  the  degree  of  action  possessed 
by  each  menstruum  upon  it.  With  this  view,  many  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  by  very  able  chemists.  But  rhost  of  them 
■were  performed  when  the  science  of  chemistry  was  but  in  its 
infancy  ; and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
these  substances  is  so  little  understood,  that  the  results  of  the 
latest  experiments  are  far  from  conclusive. 

2.  In  infusion. 

To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  the 
best  form  of  exhibiting  cinchona  bark-  Water,  at  a given  tem- 
perature, seems  c<ipable  of  dissolving  only  a certain  quantity  of 
its  active  constituents,  and  therefore  we  arc  not  able  to  increase 
the  strength  of  an  infusion,  either  by  employing  a larger  quantity 
of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to  remain  longer  in  contact.  One 
part  of  bark  is  sufficient  to  saturate  sixteen  of  water  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two.  To  accelerate  the  action  of  the  water,  it  is 
usual  to  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly.  After  standing  a sufficient  length  of  time, 
the  infusion  is  decanted  off  for  use.  The  propriety  of  this  process 
may,  how^ever,  he  doubted ; for  if  a cold  infusion  be  boiled,  or 
even  gently  heated,  it  acquires  a deeper  colour,  and  lets  fall  a 
resinous  matter,  in  part  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  w'ater.  llie 
infusion  in  water  is  however  liable  to  one  very  great  objection, 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  even  a very  short  time  without  being  de- 
composed and  spoiled.  Therefore,  in  some  instances,  we  prepare 
the  infusion  with  wune  j and  it  fortunately  happens  that  very 
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often  the  uSc  of  the  menstruum  is  as  much  vindicated  aS  that  of 
the  solvend.  Cinchona  also  prevents  wine  from  becoming  acid, 
but  in  the  course  of  a few  days  throws  down  its  colouring  mat- 
ter, as  nut-galls  and  charcoal  do, 

3.  In  tincture. 

The  great  activity  of  the  menstruum  in  this  preparation,  pre-^ 
vents  the  bark  from  being  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  exert 
its  peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  stimulant. 

4.  In  decoction. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  212°  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  parts  of  cinchona  bark 
than  water  at  60 '.  But  the  solvent  powers  even  of  boiling  wa- 
ter have  their  limits,  and  by  protr.icting  the  decoction  we  do  not 
increase  its  strength,  but  rather,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  menstruum,  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved.  Be- 
sides, at  a boiling  temperature,  some  of  the  active  constiuents 
are  dissipated,  while  others  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  are  converted  into  what  seems  to  be  an  insoluble 
and  inert  resinous  substance. 

5.  In  extract. 

In  this  preparation,  we  might  expect  to  possess  the  virtues  of  cin- 
chona bark  in  a very  concentrated  state.  The  principal  objections 
to  its  use  are  its  great  expence,  and  the  decomposition  and  de- 
struction of  the  actiive  constituents  of  the  bark  during  the  pre- 
paration, even  when  most  carefully  conducted.  Not  above  half 
the  weight  of  the  dry  extract  is  again  soluble  in  water.  It  Is 
convenient  for  the  formation  of  pills  and  boluses,  but  we  would 
always  prefer  a fresh  infusion  or  decoction  to  any  mixture  in 
which  the  extract  is  redissolved. 

Externally,  cinchona  bark  is  used  in  substance,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ill-conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  clyster  it  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction, 
or  extract.  The  powder  is  used  as  a tooth-powder  for  spongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  the  decoction  is  an  excellent  astringent 
gargle  or  wash. 

To  increase  the  power  of  cinchona  bark,  or  to  direct  its  effi- 
cacy to  a particular  purpose,  or  to  correct  some  inconveniencies 
occasionally  produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
remedies.  When  it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  a 
useful  addition ; when  it  jmrges,  opium  ; when  it  oppresses  the 
stomach,  aromatics ; and  when  it  induces  costiveness,  rhubarb. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  many  additions  are  made,  chiefly  saline 
substances,  of  which  the  effects  are  not  at  all  understood.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  (alum),  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass,  tartrate  of  potass,  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potass  (tartar  emetic),  iron,  lime-water, 
astringents,  &c.  have  been  frequently  prescribed  with  it  j but 
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we  know  that  in  many  of  these  mixtures  decomposition  occui€, 
which  renders  the  whole  either  inactive,  or  completely  deceives 
U8  with  regard  to  the  expected  effects. 

Ojficirwl  Preparulions. 

Infusnm  cinchonas  oniciiialis.  E.  ]). 

Decoctum  chinchonie  officinalis.  K.  L.  D.  '' 

TInctura  cinchoriai  officinalis.  E.  L.  D. 

' coinposita.  E.  L.  D.  • 

s amnioniata.  L. 

Extractuni  cinchonaj  ofilcinaiis.  E. 

mollc.  /v.  D. 

dnrinrt.  L.  1). 

cum  rcsina.  L.  D. 

Vinum  gcntianai  cotiipositum.  E. 

Sp.  4.  Cinchona  Carib^a.  Ed. 

Caribacan  Cinchona. 

(^.—-Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribsean  islands.  It  grows  to  a 
very  large  size.  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  knowledge  of  it,  found  some  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s, 
Jamaica,  fifty  feet  high,  and  proportionally  thick.  The  wood 
is  hard,  clouded,  and  takes  a fine  polish.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  rough,  the  cuticle  thick  apd  inert,  and  the  inner  bark 
thinner  than  tlrat  of  the  young  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  Tlie 
bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  about  a span  in  length,  rolled  to- 
gether, and  a line  or  half  a line  in  thickness,  of  a brown  colour 
on  the  surface,  which  is  most  commonly  covered  with  white 
lichens  : internally  it  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  very  fibrous 
in  its  fracture.  It  Iras  at  first  a sweetish  taste,  but  after  being 
chewed  some  time,  it  becomes  extremely  nauseous  and  bitter. 
Dr.  Wright  says  he  made  use  of  this  bark  in  all  cases  where 
Peruvian  bark  was  indicated,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  cinchona  floribunda  (Willde- 
now’s  7th  species),  so  excellently  analysed  by  Foucroy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Cinchona  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which,  taken  in- 
ternally, is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  purging. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmentacea. 

Pareira  Brava.  Lend. 

Pareira  brava. 

0^.— Radix,  tire  root. 

This  is  a perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  West- 
India  islands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  offi- 
cinal, is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  very  different 
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sizes;  it  is  crooked,  and  variously  wrinkled  on  the  surface; 
outwardly  of  a dark  colour,  internally  of  a dull  yellow,  and  in- 
terwoven with  woody  fibres ; so  that,  upon  a transverse  section, 
a number  of  concentric  circles  appear,  crossed  with  fibres,  which 
run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It  has  no  smell; 
the  taste  is  a little  bitterish,  blended  with  a sweetness  like  that 
of  liquorice.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts  123  alcoholic,  and 
60  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  140  watery,  and  66  alcoholic. 
Nothing  rose  in  distillation. 

Medical  use. — The  root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Americans 
and  Portuguese,  in  a great  variety  of  diseases,  particularly 
against  suppressions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains,'  and  calculus. 
GeofFroy  also  found  it  useful  in  nephritic  disorders,  in  ulcers  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  humoral  asthmas,  and  in  some 
species  of  jaundice.  The  common  people  of  Jamaica  use  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  for  pains  and  weakness  of  the  stomach 
proceeding  from  relaxation.  The  dose  of  the  root  in  substance 
is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a drachm ; in  d.ecoction,  to  two  or 
three  drachms. 


CISTUS  CRETICUS. 

Willd.g.  1048.  sg.  13 — Nat.  ord.  Ascyroidcae. 

Ladanum.  Land. 

Cretan  Cistus.  Ladanum. 

Off. — Resina.  The  resin. 

This  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  in  Syria,  and  more 
especially  in  tire  Grecian  islands. 

The  resin  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  collected  from  the 
beards  of  goats  whjeh  browsed  the  leaves  of  the  cistus : at  pre- 
sent a kind  of  rake,  with  several  straps  or  thongs  of  skins  fixed 
to  it,  is  dravvn  lightly  over  the  shrub,  so  as  to  take  up  the  unc- 
tuous juice,  w’nich  is  afterwards  scraped  off  with  knives.  It  is 
rarely  met  with  pure,  even  In  the  places  where  it  is  produced ; 
the  dust,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling  witli  the 
viscid  juice,  and  the  inhabitants  also  being  said  to  mix  it  witli  a 
certain  black  sand.  ■ In  the  shops  two  sorts  are  met  with ; the 
best  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark-coloured,  almost  black,  masses, 
of  the  consistence  of  a soft  plaster,  which  grows  still  softer  upon 
being  handled ; of  a very  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a light,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste : the  other  sort  is  harder,  not  so  dark-co- 
loured, in  long  rolls  coiled  up ; this  is  of  a much  weaker  smell 
th..n  the  first,  and  has  a larger  admixture  of  a fine  sand,  which 
m the  ladanum  examined  by  the  French  academy,  made  up 
thi  ee  fourths  of  the  mass ; and  that  found  in  the  shops  seems 
even  more  sandy.  What  Neumann  examined,  however,  gave 
mi  5400  alcoholic,  and  480  watery;  and  inversely,  960  watery, 
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•and  4960  alcoholic  extract,  from  7680  parts.  In  distillation 
water  carries  over  a volatile  oil,  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  be- 
comes milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Oj/icinal  I'reparations. 

Emplastnnn  ladani  compositum.  L. 

picis  Burguudici.  L. 


Aurantium  Hispalensc. 


The  leaf. 

The  flower. 

Orange  flower  water. 
Orange  juice. 


CITRUS. 

Lin.  Syst.  V ’get.  a Murray^  ^.901.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria. — 
Nat.  ord.  Pomacect. 

Sp.  2.  Citrus  Aurantium.  Ed. 

Land.  Dub. 

Seville  orange. 

Officinal. 

Folium.  L. 

Flos.  Z.I 

Florum  aqua  stlllatitia.  Z). 

.Fructus^  succus.  L.  E.  D. 

cortexexterior.l,..E.  Epidermis./).  Orange  peel. 

immaturus.  D.  Curagoa  oranges. 

The  orange  tree  is  a beautiful  evergreen,  a native  of  Asia, 
but  now  abundantly  cultivated  m tlie  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
•and  in  the  West-India  islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville 
orange,  and  the  sweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  so  aromatic  nor  so  bitter  as  the  rind  of 
the  fruit. 

The  flowers  (flores  naphae)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  long  in  great  esteem  as  a perfume-,  their  taste  is  somewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  bitterness.  They  yield 
their  flavour  by  infusion  to  rectified  spirits,  apd  in  distillation 
both  to  spirit  and  water  (aqua  florum  naphie):  the  bitter  matter 
is  dissolved  by  water,  and  on  evaporating  the  decoction,  remains 
entire  in  the  extract. 

A very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  distilled  from  these  flowers, 
is  brought  from  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Oleiim^  or  Essentia 
Ncroli;  but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been 
digested,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it : the  fraud,  however, 
is  easily  detected,  as  the  real  oil  is'  entirely  volatile,  and  the 
adulterated  is  not. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful  acid  liquor,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter. 

The  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Cura9oa  oranges.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry.  They  are 
bitterer  than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  so  aropiatic,  and 
are  used  as  a stomachic. 
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Medical  t4se.-^-^V]\e  leaves  have  been  celebrated  by  some  eminent 
physicians  as  a powerful  antispasmodic  in  convulsive  disorders, 
and  especially  in  epilepsy;  with  others,  they  have  entirely  failed. 
Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  said  to  be  an  useful  remedy  in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  cases;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to'  them.  As  by  drying  they  lose  their 
virtues,  they  may  be  preserved  for  this  purpose  by  packing  them 
closely  in  earthen  vessels,  with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of 
soda.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  considerable  use  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  distempers,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst, 
and  promoting  the  salutary  excretions : it  is  likewise  of  use  in 
genuine  scoroutus,  or  sea-scurvy.  Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter 
orange,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a place  in  our  Pharmacopoeias, 
yet  tlie  China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  much  more  employed.  Its 
juice  is  milder,  and  less  acid ; and  is  very  frequently  used  in  its 
most  simple  state  with  great  advantage.  Dr,  Wright  applied 
the  roasted  pulp  as  a poultice  to  fetid  sores,  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  very  great  success. 

The  rind  proves  an  excellent  stomachic  and  carminative,  pro- 
moting appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  strengthening  the  tone 
of  the  viscera.  Orange-peel  appears  to  be  considerably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  essential  oil;  to 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
use  of  these  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the  former  is  likewise 
supposed  to  be  less  perishable  than  that  of  the  latter.  < 
Ojjicinal  Preparations. 

Of  the  rind. 

Acjui  (Icstillata  corticis  auraiuii.  E. 

Cdiiscrva  corticis  aurantii.  E.  L.  D. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  L.  D. 

Tinctura  corticis  aurantii.  L.  D.,  » 

InlUsUiii  gtntianie  composifuiu.  E.  L.  D. 

Spiriius  raphani  compositus.  L.  D. 

Tinciu  a cinchona;  coinposita.  L.  D.- 
! Of  the  juice. 

Su^Tus  cochlearise  compositus.  E.  L. 

Bp.  1.  Citrus  Medica.  Ed.  Limones.  ' Land.  Dub'. 

Lemon  tree. 

Q^-~“Pmctus  succus,cortex  exterior,  et  ejus  oleum  volatlle. 
The  juice  and  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil 
of  the  outer  rind. 

The  juice  of  lemons  Is  analogous  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  syrup. 
The  quantity  of  the  former  is  indeed  so  great,  that  the  acid  has 
been  named  from  this  fruit.  Acid  of  Lemons,  and  is  commonly 
prepared  from  it.  The  simple  expressed  juice  will  not  keep, 
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on  account  of  the  syrup,  extractive,  mucilage,  and  water, 
wliich  cause  it  to  ferment.' 

The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  stomachic  tinctures  and  infusions : it  is  considerably 
less  hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  in  distillation  with  water  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil : its  flavour  is  nevertheless  more 
perishable,  yet  does  not  arise  so  readily  with  spirit  of  wine;  for 
a spiritous  extract  made  from  lemon-peel  possesses  its  aromatic 
taste  and  smell  in  much  greater  perfection  than  an  extract  pre- 
pared in  tlie  same  manner  from  the  orange  peel. 

Med.  use. — Lemon  juice  is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antiseptic. 
Its  powers  are  much  increased,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by  satu- 
rating it  with  muriate  of  soda.  This  mixture  he  recommends  as 
possessing  very  great  efficacy  in  dysentery,  remittent  fever,  the 
bellyach,  putrid  sore  throat,  and  as  being  perfectly  specific  in 
diabetes  and  lientcria.  Citric  acid  is  often  used  with  great  success 
for  allaying  vomiting:  with  this  intention  it  is  mix'ed  with  car- 
bonate of  potass,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  ef- 
fervescence. This  mixture  should  be  drunk  as  soon  as  it  is  made; 
or  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  on  which  the  anti-emetic  power  of  this 
mixture  chiefly  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  stomach  itself, 
by  first  swallowing  the  carbonate  of  potass  dissolved  in  water, 
and  drinking  immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acrid  properly 
sweetened.  The  doses  are  about  a scruple  of  the  carbonate 
dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
lemon  juice,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lemon  juice  is  also  an  Ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirst.  Of  these,  the  most  generally  useful  is  lemonade,  or 
diluted  lemon  juice,  sweetened.  Lemonade,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  spirit,  forms 
the  well-known  beverage  punch,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
cordial  to  the  sick.  The  German  writers  order  it  to  be  made 
with  arrack,  as  rum  and  brandy,  they  say,  arc  apt  to  occasion 
headach.  But  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse,  for  of  all  spirits, 
arrack  is  most  apt  to  produce  headach.  The  lightest  and  safest 
spirits  are  those  which  contain  least  essential  oil,  or  other  foreign 
matters,  and  which  have  been  kept  the  longest  time  after  tlreir 
distillation. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Of  the  7’ind. 

Aqua  citri  medics;  dcstillata.  E. 

.Spiritus  annnoniaj  corapositiis.  ' E.  L. 
liifusuni  gentiame  coinposituin.  1). 

Of  the  juice. 

Acidum  cltricum  crystallis  concrclum.  D. 

Succus  liinonls  spissalus.  • L.  > 

Syrupus  citri  racdicx'.  Ei. 
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Of  the  oil, 

Emplastrum  aromaticuni. 

Spiritus  ammonia*  aroibaticuS.  D. 

Uiigucntura  sulphuriS.  E. 

— — hellebori.  L. 

COCCUS  CACTI.  Ed-  Coccinella.  Loud,  Dub. 

Cochineal. 

Cochineal  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  a hemipterous 
insect.  It  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  on  the  leaves  of  the  opun- 
tia,  or  nopal  (cactus  coccinelliferus).  The  wild  cochineal, 
vvhich  is  covered  with  a silky  envelope,  is  less  valuable  than 
the  cultivated  cochineal,  which  is  without  that  covering  •,  grows 
to  a larger  size,  and  furnishes  a finer  and  more  permanent 
colour.  The  Spaniards  endeavbur  to  confine  both  the  insect, 
and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds,  to  Mexico.  But  this  attempt 
at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  frustrated,  by  the  exertions  of 
some  gentlemen  in  the  East  Indies.  The  male  only  is  furnish- 
ed with  wings;  the  female  has  none,  and  remains  constantly 
attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  cactus.  During  winter,  the  Mexi- 
cans preserve'  these  insects,  with  the  succulent  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached,  in  their  houses.  In  spring,  after  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants,  and  in 
a few  days  they  lay  Innumerable  eggs,  and  die.  They  are  col- 
lected three  times  in  the  year ; first,  the  dead  mothers  are  ga- 
thered, as  soon  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs ; in  three  or  four 
months,  the  young,  which  have  grown  to  a sufficient  size,  are 
collected  ; and  in  three  or  four  months  more,  all  the  young  are 
collected,  large  and  small  indiscriminately,  except  those  which 
they  preserve  for  breeding  next  year.  They  are  killed  by  in- 
closing them  in  a bag,  and  dipping  them  in  hot  water,  and  by 
exposing  them,  on  iron  plates,  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  800,000 
pounds  are  brought  annually  to’  Europe ; and  each  pound  con- 
tains at  least  70,000  Insects.  From  their  appearance,  when 
brought  to  us,  they  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  seed  of  some 
plant.  They  are  small,  irregular,  roundish  bodies,  of  a blackish 
red  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a bright  purple  red  within. 
'Flieir  taste  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and  astringents  They  are  used 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  colour  which  they  produce,  and 
they  are  principally  consumed  by  the  scarlet  dyers.  In  phar- 
macy, they  are  employed  to  give  a beautiful  red  to  some  tinctures, 
rheir  colour  is  easily  extracted,  both  by  alcohol,  water,  and 
water  of  ammonia  ; and  in  the  dried  insect  it  is  not  impaired  by 
keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  grains,  1440  watery  extract;  and  in 
another  experiment,  from  the  same  quantity,  1430  alcoholic. 
The  former  was  extremely  gelaCTnous. 
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Medical  use. — They  have  been  lately  recommended  as  an  ano- 
dyne. 

Ojjicinal  Preparaitonn.' 

Tinclura  aristolochia;  serpen taria;,  E. 

cardamomi  coiii|iosita.  L.  D. 

cantharidis.  />,  D. 

cinchona;  coaii.osita.  E. 

gentianae  composita.  L.  D. 

hfUebore  nigri,  E.  L.  1). 

rhei.  D. 

COCHLEAR  I A. 

Willd.  g.  1228.  Smithy  Flor.  Brit.  g.  297.  TetradynamU 
S/7iVr//oj'#.— Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosa. 

Sp.  1.  Willd.  et  Smith.  CocHLEARiA  Officinalis.  Ed. 

Cochlearia.  Dub.  Cochlearia  hortensis.  Bond. 

Common  scurvy-grass. 

— Hcrba.  The  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  sea-shore  of  the 
nortliern  cf  nntries  ol  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardenst  Wlien  fresh,  it  has  a peculiar  smell,  especially  when 
bruised,  and  a kind  of  saline  acrid  taste,  whkh  it  loses  com- 
pletely by  drying,  but  which  it  imparts,  by  distillation,  to  water  or 
alcohol.  It  also  furnishes  an  essential  oil,  the  smell  of  which 
is  extremely  pungent. 

Medical  use — The  fresh  plant  is  a gentle  stimulant  and  diure- 
tic, and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cure  of  sea-scury.  It  maybe  eaten 
in  substance,  in  any  quantity,  or  the  juice  may  be  expressed 
from  it,  or  it  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  water,  or  its  virtues 
may  be  extracted  by  distillation.  'The  juice  is  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  sore  throat,  and  scorbutic  affections  of  the  gums  and 
mouth. 

CJdidiud  Prcpfi  rat  ions. 

Swcnis  rochlparia;  comjiositu  . D E. 

Spiritus  laphuni  rompositUo.  L.  D. 

Sp.  8.  Willd.  sp.  4.  Smith,  CocHLEARiA  Armoracia.  Ed. 

Raphauus  rusticamis.  Land.  Dub. 

• Horse-radish. 

OJd- — Radix.  The  root.  • • 

Horse-badisfi  is  perrennial,  and  sometimes  found  about 
river  .sides,  and  other  moist  places ; for  medicinal  and  culinary 
uses,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely 
perfects  its  seeds  in  this  country  The  root  has  a pungent 
smell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  taste;  but  it  also  contains  a sweet 
juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  upon  the  surface.  Both  water 
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and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues  by  infusion.  By  drying,  it  loses 
all  its  acrimony,  becoming  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  almost 
insipid : if  kept  in  a cool  place,  covered  \4Uth  sand,  it  retains  its 
pungency  for  a considerable  time. 

3840  parts,  according  to  Neumann,  were  reduced,  by  drying, 
to  1000,  and  gave  of  watery  extract  4-80,  and  15  of  alcoholic  j 
and  inversely,  4^20  alcoholic,  and  480  watery  ; all  these  extracts 
were  sweetish,  witliout  pungency.  About  15  of  volatile  oil, 
extremely  pungent,  and  heavier  than  water,  arose  in  uistiliation 
with  water. 

Medical  use. — This  root  is  an  extremely  penetrating  stimulus. 
It  excites  the  solids,  and  promotes  the  fluid  secretions  It  has 
frequently  been  of  sendee  in  some  kinds  of  scurvies,  and  otner 
chronic  disorders,  supp()sed  to  proceed  from  a viscidity  of  the 
juices,  or  obstructions  of  the  excretory  ducts.  Syuenham  re- 
commends it  likewise  in  dropsies,  part’cularly  those  wliich  some- 
times follow  intermittent  fevers.  * 

Oj/iciiHii  preparation. 

SpirKus  raphaiii  corarositus.  L.  D.  , , 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  Ed.  . = ' 

Palmce. — Nat.  ord.  Palma, 

The  mackaw  tree. 

Off^. — Nucis  oleum  fixum,  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut,  com** 
monly  called  Palm  oil.  ’ 

This  tree  is  a native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  trian- 
gular, yellow,  and  as  big  as  a plum.  The  nut  or  kernel  yields 
the  oleum  palmae  of  the  shops.  It  is  first  slightly  roasted  and 
cleaned,  and  then  ground  to  a paste  first  in  a mill,  and  then  on 
al  evigating  s{one.  This  paste  is  gently  heated,  and  mixed  with 
-rV  its  weight  of  boiling  water  put  into  a bag,  and  the  oil  ex- 
pressed between  two  heated  plates  of  iron;  It  yields  -rz  or  tV  of 
oil.  If  coloured,  tliis  oil  may  be  purified  by  filtration,  when 
melted.  It  then  has  tire  consistence  of  butter,  a golden  yellow 
colour,  the  smell  of  violets,  and  a sweetish  taste.  When  well 
preserved,  it  keeps  several  years  without  becoming  rancid.  When 
spoiled,  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell.  It  is  said 
to  be  often  imitated  with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and 
scented  with  Florentine  iris  root  It  is  rarely  used  in  medicine^ 
and  only  externally  as  an  emollient  ointment.  . . 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  107.  sj}.  1.  Smith,  Elor.  Brit.  g.  187.  spj.  l.'^Hexan- 
••  dria  Trigynia, — Nat.  ord.  Liliacea.  ‘ 

Colchicum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Meadow  saffron. 
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Of. — Radix  primo  vere  follis  jam  apparentibu.5.  The  root 
in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  appear- 

Meadow  Saffron  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which 
grows  in  w’^et  meadows  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe. 
It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old 
bulb  begins  to  decay,  and  a new  bulb  to  be  formed-  In  the  fol- 
lowing May,  the  new  bulb  i«  perfected,  and  the  old  one  wasted 
and  corrugated.  It  is  dug  up  for  medical  use  in  the  beginning 
of  summer.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  very 
various,  according  to  the  place  of  growth,  and  season  of  the 
year.  In  autumn  it  is  inert ; in  the  beginning  of  summer,  highly 
acrid.  Some  have  found  it  to  be  a corrosive  poison ; others 
have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  experiencing  any 
effect.  When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying. 

Medical  use. — Stork,  Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  its 
virtues  as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax,  and  other  dropsies ; but  it 
is,  at  best,  a very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is  used 
in  Alsace  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

Ojjidnul  Preparations. 

Syrupus  colchici  autiiiniialis.  iC. 

^ Oxyincl  colchici.  A.  D. 

COTOMBA.  Land.  Ed. 

Colombo.  Dub. 

Colomba. 

. Of — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  is 
conjectured  by  Wilidenow  to  be  a species  of  byronia.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  its  name  from  a city  in  Ceylon,  from  which  it 
is  sent  over  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  say,  that  it  is 
produced  in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caff'res,  and'  that  it 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguese 
at  Mozambique,  in  the  province  of  Tranquebar.  It  is  generally 
brought  in  transverse  sections,  from  half  an  inch  t»  three* 
inches  in  diameter,  rarely  divided  horizontally.  This  is.  evi- 
dently done  to  facilitate  ifs  drying  •,  for  the, large  pieces  are  all 
perforated  with  holes.  The  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  bright  yellow  within. 
The  pith  in  the  centre  is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly  striped. 
Its  smell  is  slightly  aromatic,  and  readily  lost  when  not  preserved 
in  close  vessels ; its  taste  is  unpleasant,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  j the  bark  has  the  strongest  taste;  the  pith  is. almost  mu- 
cilaginous. Its  essential  constituents  are’  cinchonln,.  and  a great 
deal  of  mucilage.  It  is  accordingly  more  soluble  iu  water  than 
in  alcohol.  The  tincture  is  not  precipitated  by  water,  and  docs 
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not  affect  the  colour  of  infusion  of  turnsole,  or  solution  of  red 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Med,  use. — In  India  it  is  much  usetl  in  diseases  attended  witli 
bilious  symptoms,  particularly  in  cholera  ; and  it  is  s'aid  to  be 
sometimes  very  effectual  in  other  cases  of  vomiting.  It  often 
produces  excellent  effects  in  dyspepsia.  Half  a drachm  of  thp 
powder  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  day. 

Ojficinal  Preparaiion. 

' Tinctura  colomba;.  E.  L.  D. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Ed. 

IViltd.  g.  533.  jyy.  1.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  g.  130.  sjt}.  ].  Pen^ 
iandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord,  Umbellat/e. 

Cicuta.  Lojid.  Dub. 

Hemlock. 

Cff. — Folium,  semen,  flos.  The  leaf,  flower,  and  seed.  . 

This  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  sides  of  fields  under  hedges,  and  in  moist 
shady  places.  As  it  may  be  easily  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order,  which'  are  either  more  virulent,  or 
less  active,  we  shall  give  a full  description  of  its  botanical  cha- 
racters. The  root  is  white,  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a finger, 
contains,  when  it  is  young,  a milky  juice,  and  resembles  both 
in  size  and  form  the  carrot.  In  spring  it  is  very  poisonous,  in 
harvest  less  so.  The  stalk  is  often  three,  four,  and  even  six 
feet  high,  hollow,  smooth,  not  beset  with  hairs,  but  marked  with 
red  or  brown  spots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and 
thick  footstalks  ; which,  at  the  lower  end,  assume  the  form  of 
a groove,  and  surround  the  stem.  From  each  side  of  die  foot- 
stalk, other  footstalks  arise,  and  from  these  a still  smaller  order, 
on  which  there  are  sessile,  dark-green,  shining,  lancet-shaped, 
notched  leafits.  The  umbels  are  terminal  and  compound.  The  , 
flowers  consist  of  five  white  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  seeds  are 
flat  on  the  one  side,  and  hemispherical  on  the  other,  with  five  , 
serrated  ribs.  This  last  circumstance,  with  the  spots  on  the 
Stalks,  and  the  peculiar  very  nauseous  smell  of  the  plant,  some- 
what resembling  the  urine  of  a cat,  sen'e  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  plants.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  its  officinal  name 
Cicuta,  to  confound  it  with  the  Cicuta  virosa  of  Linnaeus,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  virulent  plants  produced  in  this  country,  and 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  conium,  by  having  its  roots  al- 
ways immersed  in  water,  which  those  of  the  conium  never  are. 
The  possibility  of  this  mistake  shews  the  propriety  of  denominat- 
ing all  vegetables  by  their  systematic  names,  as  the  Edinburgh, 
college  now  do.  The  other  plants  which  have  been  mistaken 
lor  the  conium  maculatum  are,  die  asthusa  cynapium,  caucalis 
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anthriscus,  and  several  species  of  chaerophyllum,  especially  the 
bulbosum,  which,  however,  is  not  a native  ( f this  country. 

Hemlock  should  not  be  gathered  unless  its  peculiar  smell  be 
strong.  The  leaves  should  be  collected  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  off, 
and  the  footstalks  thrown  away.  The  leafits  are  then  to  be  dried 
quickly  in  a hot  sun,  or  rather  on  tin  plates  before  a fire,  and 
preserved  in  bags  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept 
in  close  vessels,  excluded  from  the  light;  for  the  light  soon  dis- 
sipates their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  Ae  medicine. 

Med.  use. — Fresh  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  but 
also  the  acrid'pnnciple  ; of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  former 
little  is  lost  by  drying.  The  wliole  plant  is  a virulent  poison, 
but  varying  very  much  in  strength,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  difficulty  of  speech,  nausea,  putrid  eructations,  anxiety, 
tferhors,  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  But  Dr.  Stoerk  found,  that 
in  snrall  doses  it  may  be  taken  with  great  safety;  and  that,  with- 
out at  all  disordering  the  constitution,  or  even  producing  any 
sensible  operation,  it  sometimes  proves  a powerful  remedy  in 
many  obstinate  disorders,  In  scirrhus,  the  internal  and  e.'.ternal 
use  of  hemlock  has  been  found  useful,  but  then  mercury  has 
been  generally  used  at  the  same  time.  In  open  cancer,  it  often 
abates  the  pain,  and  is  free  from  the  constipating  effects  of  opium. 

It  is  likewise  used  in  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  .md  in 
other  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some 
in  chincough,  and  various  other  diseases.  Its  most  common, 
and  best  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dose  at 
first  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day,  w'hich  in  some  cases  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day.  An  ex^- 
tract  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  produce  giddiness  sooner  than  that 
from  the  leaves. 

Officinal  Preparalionf. 

Succus  spissali.s  conii  iiiaculati.  E,  L.  D, 

CONVOLVULUS. 

Willd.  Peniandria  Momgyniii. — Nat.  ord.  Compatiaceji:. 

Sp.  4.  Convolvulus  sc  ammonia-  Ed. 

Scammonium.  Land.  Dub, 

Scammony. 

— Gummi-resina.  Tlie  gum  rpsin.  > 

The  scammony  convolvulus  is  a climbing  .perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  v hich  ' 
are  very  long  and  thick,  when  fresh,  contain  a milky  juice.  This 
is  obtained  by  removing  the  earth  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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roots,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  obliquely.  The  milky  juice 
which  flows  out,  is  collected  in  a small  vessel  sunk  in  the  earth  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  rootiurnishes  only  a few  drachms, 
but  the  produce  of  several  roots  is  added  together,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  This  is  the  true  and  unadulterated  scammony.  It  is 
light,  of  a dark-grey  colour,  but  becomes  ol  a whitish  yellow 
when  touched  with  the  wet  finger,  is  shining  in  its  fracture, 
has  a peculiar  nauseous  smell,  "anti  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
with  water  a greenish  n ilky  fluid,  without  any  rem.arkable  sedi- 
ment. In  this  state  of  purity  it  sel.  om  reaches  us,  but  is  com- 
monly mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of 
the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  often  with  flour, sandj  or  earth.  The  best 
to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  spongy 
masses,  having  a heavy  disagreeable  smell,  friable,  and  easdy 
powdered,  of  a shining  ash  colour  verging  to  black;  when  pow- 
dered, of  a light  grey  or  whitish  colour.  An  inferior  sort  is 
brought  .from  Smyrna  in  more  compact  ponderous  pieces,  v.  iih 
less  smell,  not  so  friable,  and  less  easily  powdered,  of  a darker 
colour,  not  so  resinous,  and  full  of  sand  and  other  impurities. 

Resin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  scammony.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  good  Aleppo  scammony,  give  eleven  ounces  of  resin, 
and  three  and  a half  ol  watery  extract. 

JSjedical  use. — Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  strong  pur- 
gatvie.  Some  have  condemned  it  as  unsafe  and  uncertain, 
a full  dose  proving  sometimes  ineflectual,  whilst  at  others 
a much  smaller  dose  occasions  dangerous  hypercathars  s.  This 
difference,  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  ir- 
regularity of  operation,  of  the  medicine ; where  the  intes- 
tines are  lined  with  an  excessive  load  of  mucus,  the  scam- 
mony passes  through,  w'ithout  acting  upon  them;  but  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a small  dose  of  this  or  any  other  re- 
sinous cathartic,  iiritates  and  inflames.  Many  have  endeavour- 
ed to  diminish  the  activity  of  this  drug,  and  to  correct  its  ima- 
ginary virulence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  dis- 
solving it  in  ac’ds,  and  the  like  ; but  these  only  destroy  a part 
of  the  medicine,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  rest. 
Scammony  in  substance,  judiciously  managed,'  stands  not  in 
need  of  any  correctoi ; if  tritur.;ted  with  sugar,  or  with  almonds, 
it  becomes  sufficiently  safe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may 
likewise  be  conveniently  dissolved,  by  trituration,  in  a strong 
decoction  of  liquorice,  and  the  solution  then  poured  off'  from 
the  feces.  The  common  dose  of  scammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

O^icinal  P repur utiovs, 

Elcctnariiitn  scanu.  onii.  L.  Jj. 

J^ulvis  scaminoiiii  compositus.  £.  L. 
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Pulris  scaitnnonii  cum  uloc.  L. 

— cum  calomelano.  L. 

Kxtractum  colocyuthidis  composWuin.  L,  D. 

Fiilvis  scnnaj  composUus.  L. 

I’ilulaj  aloes  cum  colocyutliide.  L. 

Sj).  61.  CoNvoLULUs  Jalapa.  Ed. 

Jalapitftft.  Land.  Jalapa.  T)uh, 

Jalap. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Jalap  is  another  climbing  perennial  species  of  convolvulus.  It 
Is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  was 
first  imported  in  1710.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  tlie  botanical 
garden  of  Charlestown,  and  even  grows  in  tlic  stoves  at  Paris. 
When  recent,  the  root  is  white  and  lactescent;  but  it  is  brought 
to  us  in  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  covered  with  a blackish 
wrinkled  bark,  and  are  of  a dark  grey  colour  internally^  marked 
with  darker  or  blackish  stripes.  It  has  a nauseous  smell  and 
taste;  and  when  swallowed  it  affects  the  tliroat  with  a sense  of 
heat,  and  occasions  a plentiful  discharge  of  saliva.  When  pow- 
dered it  has  a yellowish  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  should  be  chosen  as  are  most  compact,  hard, 
weighty,  dark-cloured,  and  abound  most  witli  dark  circular 
striae  and  shining  points  ; the  light,  wdiitish,  friable,  worm-eaten 
pieces  must  be  rejected. 

Slices  of  briony  root  arc  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with 
those  of  jalap  ; but  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their 
wdiiter  colour,  and  less  compact  texture. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic,  and  then  by 
water  1200;  and  inversely,  2160  watery,  besides  360,  which 
precipitated  during  the  evaporation,  and  14'40  alcoholic:  the 
tincture  extracted  from  7680  parts,  gave  by  precipitation  with 
water,  1920. 

Medical  use Jalap  in  substance,  taken  in  a dose  of  about  half 

a drachm,  proves  an  effectual,  and  in  general  a safe,  pur- 
gative, performing  the  office  mildly,  seldom  occasioning  nausea 
or  gripes.  In  hypochondrical  disorders,  and  hot  bilious  tem- 
peraments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good  ; but  rarely 
takes  due  effect  as  a purge.  An  extract  originally  made  by 
water  purges  almost  universally,  but  weakly;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  a considerable  effect  by  urine  : what  remains  after  this 
process  gripes  violently.  The  pure  resin,  prepared  by  alcohol, 
occasions  most  violent  giipings,  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms, but  scarcely  proves  at  all  cathartic  : triturated  with  sugar, 
or  with  almonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in 
spirit,  and  mixed  with  syrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a small 
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tloge,  without  occasioning  much  disorder » the  part  of  the  jalap 
remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  resin,  yields  to  water  an 
extract,  which  has  no  effect  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  powerr 
fully  by  urine. 

Officinal  preparations. 

Tinctura  convolvuli  jalapae.  E.  L.  D. 

Extractum  convolvuli  jalapas.  E.  L.  D. 
lh^lvis  jalapae  compositus.  E. 

Tinctura  sennae  compositus.  E. 

COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS. 

Willd.  g.  880.  sp.  1.  Decandria  Monegpnta. — Nat.  ord.  Du- 
inosa. 

Copaiva  tree. 

Off. — Resina  liquida,  Ed.  Balsamum  copaiva.  Land.  Bal- 
samum  copaibae.  Dub.  The  resin.  Balsam  of  copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  resin  is  a native  of  the  Spanish 
West-India  islands,  and  of  some  parts  of  South  America.  It  grows 
to  a large  size,  and  the  resinous  juice  flows  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transparent,  of  a whitish  or  pale  yel- 
lowish colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a bitterish  pungent  taste. 
It  is  usually  about  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a little  thicker ; 
when  long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining 
its  clearness ; but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  grow  dry  or  solid, 
as  most  of  the  other  resinous  juices  do.  The  best  resin  of  co- 
paiva comes  from  Brazil ; but.  we  sometimes  meet  with  a thick 
sort,  which  is  not  at  all  transparent,  or  much  less  so  than  the 
foregoing,  and  generally  has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  substances,  or  has  been  extracted  by  decoction 
from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree : its  smell  and  taste  are 
much  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  genuine  resin. 

Pure  resin  of  copaiva  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol : the  solu- 
tion has  a very  fragrant  smell.  Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a limpid  essential  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid  ; it 
is  therefore  not  a balsam,  but  a combination  of  resin  and  vola- 
tile oil.  Neumann  says  that  it  effervesces  with  liquid  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — The  resin  of  copaiva  is  an  useful  corroborating 
detergent  medicine,  but  in  some  degree  irritating.  It  strength- 
ens the  nervous  system,  tends  to  loosen  the  belly,  in  large  doses 
proves  purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcera- 
tious  in  the  urinary  passages,  which  it  is  supposed  to  perform 
more  effectually  than  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids.  Fuller 
observes,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste^  but  not 
a violent  smell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 
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' This  resin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets,  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  30  drops, 
though  some  autliors  direct  60,  or  upwards.  It  may  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  the  form  of  an  oleosaccharum,  or  in  that  of  an 
emulsion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with 
almonds,  with  a thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  add- 
ing a proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORIANDRUm’ SATIVUM.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  552.  sp.  1.  Smith.,  Flor  Brit.  g.  14'2.  sp.  1.  Pett-> 
iandria  Vigynia. — Nat.  ord.  JJmbdlat(£. 

Cariandrum.  Land.  Dub. 

Coriander. 

O 

OJf. — Semen.  The  seeds. 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  found  wild  about  Ipswich,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Essex,  tltough  Dr.  Smith  does  not  consider  it  as  indigenous, 
and  differing  from  all  the  others  of  that  class,  in  -producing 
spherical  seeds.  Their  smell,  when  fresh,  is  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  by  drying  becomes  sufficiently  grateful.  They 
arc  recommended  as  carminative  and  stomachic. 

Ojfi'  inul  Prcparatioiis. 

Infiisiini  senna;  tartarisalimi.  .E. 

laiu^rimli  ct  senna;.  E. 

Tiiichira  senna;  coinposifa.  E. 

Electiiai  lum  senna-.  E.  L. 

Aqua  talcib  coinposila.  I). 

CROCUS  SATIVUS.  Ed. 

W'illd.  g.  92.  sp.  1.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  g.  16.  sj).  1.  Triari- 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacea.  , 

Crocus. ' Loud.  Dub. 

Saffron  crocus. 

OJf. — Floris  stigma^  Crocus  dictum.  Iffie  summits  of  the  pis- 
tils, called  Saffron. 

Crocus  is  a bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a native 
of  the  East,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  in  England,  and  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  some  places  for  the  saf- 
fron, which  is  formed  of  the  dried  summits  of  the  pistil.  Each 
flower  has  one  pistil,  the  summit  of  which  Is  deeply  divided  into 
tkree  slips,  which  are  of  a dark  orange-red  colour,  verging  to 
white  at  the  base,  and  are  smooth  and  shining.  Their  smell  is  < 
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pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  narcojicj  their  taste  a fine  aromatic 
bitter,  and  they  immediately  give  a deep  yellow  .colour  to  tire 
saliva  when  chewed.  1 he  flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the 
morning,  just  before  they  open ; the  summits  of  the  pistils  are 
picked  out,  very  carefully  dried  by  the  heat  of  a stove,  and  com- 
pressed into  firm  cakes.  The  English  saffron  is  superior  to  what 
is  imported  from  other  countries,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  On  the  continent,  they  reckon  che 
Austrian  and  thd  French  from  Gatinois  the- best.  The  Spanish 
is  rendered  useless  by  being  dipt  in  oil,  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  it.  Saffron  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  above  a year 
old,  in  close  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very  moist ; tough  and 
firm  in  tearing;  difficultly  pulvorizable ; of  a fiery  orange-red 
colour,  Vithin  as  well  as  without;  of  a strong,  acrid,  diffusive 
smell ; and  capable  of  colouring  a very  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter or  alcohol.  Saffron  which  docs  not  colour  the  fingers  when 
rubbed  between  them,  or  stains  them  with  oil,  has  little  smell 
or  taste,  or  a musty  or  foreign  flavour,  is  too  tender,  and  has  a 
whitish-,  yellow,  or  blackish  colour,  is  bad.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of  smoked  beef;  and 
with  the  flowers  the  carthamus  tinctorius,  calendula  offici- 
nalis, See.  The  imposition  may  be  detected  by  the  absence  of 
the  white  ends,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  real  saffron,  by 
the  Inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want  of  smell,  or  an 
unpleasant  smell,  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  distillation  with  water,  saffron  furnishes  a small  proportion 
of  essential  oil,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
and  possessing  the  characteristic  smell  in  an  eminent  degree. 
According  to  Hermbstaedt,  the  soluble  matter  of  safifon  is  ex- 
tractive nearly  pure.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  dried  saffron 
3C0  grains  of  watery  extract  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  ex- 
cept 24  of  a colourless  matter  like  sand,  and  afterwards  20  of 
alcoholic  ; and  inversely,  320  of  alcoholic  extract  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  and  then  90  of  watery. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
saffron,  it  should  be  wrapt  up  in  bladder,  and  preserved  in  a box 
or  tin  case. 

Medical  use. — Saffron  is  a very  elegant  aromatic  : besides  tlie 
virtues  which  it  has  In  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  class, 
it  has  been  alleged  that  it  raises  the  spirits,  and  in  large  doses 
occasions  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and  the  other 
effects  which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spiritous  liquors.  It  is 
said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  hysteric  depressions,  or  ob- 
structions of  the  uterine  secretions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
those  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have  little  effect.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  II.  Cullen  shew,  that  it  k 
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much  less  powerful  than  was  once  imagined : so  that  of  late 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a medicine  has  been  on 
the  declinek 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syiupus  croci.  L.  D. 

Tinctnra  croci  Anglici.  E. 

Confoctio  aromatica.  L. 

Elcctuarium  aroraaticmu.  D. 

A^ilula:  aloes  cum  myrrha.  L. 

Tinctnra  aloos  etherea.  L. 

cum  myrrha.  E.  L.  D. 

cinchona:  composita.  L.  D. 

rbabarbari.  L. 

— (iomposita.  L. 

Vinum  rhabarbari.  L. 

CROTON  ELEUTHERIA.  Swartz. prcd.  Ed.  Croton  Cas- 
iarilla.  Dub. 

Clutia  Ehutherin.  Murray,  g.  1140.  sp.  7.  Monoecia  Adel, 
phia. — Nat.  ord,  Trtcocca. 

Eleutheria,  or  Cascarilla. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  particularly  from  .one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Eleutheria ; 
from  which  its  trivial  name  is  derived.  But  Dr.  Wright  also 
found  the  tree  on  the  sea-shore  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common, 
and  rises  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  Clutia  cluteria 
of  Linnaeus  : the  bark  of  whose  Croton  cascarilla  has  none  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  cascarilla  of  the  shops. 

, This  bark  is  in  general  imported  either  in  curled  pieces  or 
rolled  up  into  short  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width.  Somewhat  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark.  Its  fracture  is  smooth, 
and  close,  of  a dark  brown  colour.  It  is  covered  with  a rough 
whitish  epidermis  ; and  in  the  inside  it  is  of  a brownish  cast. 

It  has  a light  agreeable  smell,  and  a moderately  bitter  taste, 
with  some  aromatic  warmth.  It  burns  readily,  and  yields,  when 
burning,  a very  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that  of  musk ; a pro- 
perty which  distinguishes  the  cascarilla  from  all  other  barks. 

Its  active  constituents  are  aromatic  volatile  oil  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive. Its  virtues  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and  totally 
by  alcohol  *,  but  it  is  most  effectual  when  given  in  substance. 

Medical  use. — It  produces  a sense  of  heat,  and  excites  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach ; and  it  is  therefore  a good  and  pleasant 
stomachic,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  haemorrhagies,  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  similar 
disorders. 

As  the  essential  oil  is  dissipated  in  making  the  extract,  this 
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] preparation  acts  as  a simple  bitter.  It  was  much  employed  by 
I tlie  Stahlians  in  intermittent  fever,  from  their  fear  of  using  Cin- 
( chona  bark,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  efficacy. 

OjJtcinal  Freparations. 

Tiiictura  cascarihaa.  L.  D. 

Extractuiu  cascarillaa.  L.  D. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS.  JEd. 

Monoecia  Sj/ngefiesia — Nat.  ord.  Cucurb'itaceis.  Murray,  g. 
1092.  sp.  1. 

Colocpnthis . Land.  Dub. 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple. 

Fructus,  cortice  seminibusque  abjectis.  Ed.  Fructus  me- 
» dulla.  Loud.  Dub.  The  medullary  part  of  tire  fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  a native  of  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  seeds,  is  alone  made  use  of  in  medicine ; this 
is  very  light,  white,  spongy,  composed  of  membranous  leaves,  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  nauseous,  acrimonious  taste.  It  is  gathered 
in  autumn  when  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  is  then  peeled  and 
dried  quickly,  either  in  a stove  or  in  the  sun.  In  the  latter  case 
it  should  be  covered  with  paper. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  1680  alcoholic  extract,  and  then 
2160  watery;  and  inversely,  3600  watery,  and  224  alcoholic. 

Medical  use. — Colocynth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
violent  cathartics.  Many  eminent  physicians  condemn  it  as  dan- 
gerous, and  even  deleterious : others  recommend  it  not  only  as 
an  efficacious  purgative,  but  likewise  as  an  alterative  in  obstinate 
chronical  disorders.  It  is  certain  that  colocynth,  in  the  dose  of 
a few  grains,  acts  with  great  vehemence,  disorders  the  body, 
and  sometimes  occasions  a discharge  of  blood.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  correct  its  virulence  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
astringents,  and  the  like  : these  may  lessen  the  force  of  the  colo- 
cynth, but  no  otherwise  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  dose.  The  best  method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
without  diminishing  its  purgative  virtue,  seems  to  be  by  tritutating 
it  with  gummy  farinaceous  substances,  or  the  oUy  seeds. 

OJficinal  Preparations, 

FiXtractum  colocyntiiidis  coinposiium.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  aloes,  cum  colocv  nthidc.  K,  D, 


CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

Willd.  g.  547,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Alonogynia. — Nat^.  ord.  Urn- 
hcllata. 

Ctimimim.  Loud. 

Cummin. 

Off. — 3enien.  The  seeds. 
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The  Cummin  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance 
resembling  fennel,  but  much  smaller.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt  ; 
but  the  seeds  used  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  seeds  have  a bitterish  virarm  taste,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  residing 
'in  a volatile  oil.  • * * 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cataplasma  cuniiiii. 

Emplastrum  cUmini.  JL. 

CUPRUM.  Land.  Ed.  Dub. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  countries. 

a.  In  its  metallic  state  : . ' 

1.  Crystallized. 

2.  Alloyed  with  arsenic  and  iron. 

3.  Sulphuretted. 

b.  Oxidized : 

4.  Uncombined. 

b.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

6.  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  arsenic  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  copper  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. 

Copper  has  more  smell  and  taste  than  almost  any  other  metal. 
Its  effects,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  highly  deleterious, 
and  often  fatal.  It  particularly  affects  the  primae  vise,  exciting 
excessive  nauscaj  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  purging,  sometimes 
of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely,  obstinate  constipation.  It 
also  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  vertigo,  delirium  j 
renders  the  pulse  small  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and 
Causes  fainting,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy.  When 
any  of  these  symptoms  occur,  we  must  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  action  of  the  poison  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily 
and  mucilaginous  liquors,  or  to  destroy  its  virulence  by  solutions 
of  potass,  or  sulphuret  of  potass. 

Poisoning  from  copper  is  most  commonly  the  effect  of  igno- 
rance, accident,  or  carelessness  ; and  too  many  examples  are  met 
with  of  fatal  consequences  ensuing  from  eating  food  which  had 
beeen  dressed  in  copper  vessels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  rust 
which  they  had  contracted  by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
and  moisture ; or  pickles,  to  which  a beautiful  green  colour  had 
been  given,  according  to  the  murderous  directions  of  the  most 
popular  cookery  books,  by  boiling  them  with  halfpence,  or  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  in  ^ brass  pan  until  a sufficient  quantity  of  ver- 
iegris  was  formed. 
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Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
designed  for  internal  use,  be  not  suffered  to  stand  long  in  vessels 
made  of  copper,  otherwise  they  will  dissolve  so  much  of  the 
metal  as  will  give  them  dangerous  properties.  But  the  sure  pre- 
ventive of  these  accidents  is  to  banish  copper  utensils  from  the 
kitchen  and  laboratory.  The  presence  of  copper  in  any  sus- 
pected liquor  is  easily  detected  by  inserting  into  it  a piece  of 
polished  steel,  which  will  soon  be  coaled  with  copper,  or  by 
dropping  into  it  some  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  will  pro- 
duce a beautiful  blue  colour  if  any  copper  be  present.  • 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  some  preparations  of 
it  are  in  certain  cases  used  with  great  advantage  both  externally 
and  internally. 

The  chief  of  these  are, 

1.  The  sub  acetate  of  copper. 

2.  The  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  The  sub-sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

4‘.  The  muriate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

5.  A solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  super-sulpixatd 
of  alumina  m sulphuric  acid. 

As  the  two  first  of  these  are  never  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  bought  by  him  from  the  manufacturer,  they  are  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  materia  medica. 

SuBACETAS  CuPTU.  DuH.  Subacetas  cupri  impura.  Lond. 

Off. — Subacetia  cupri.  Ed-  ^rugo.  Lo?jd.  Dub. 

Sub-acetate  of  copper.  Verdigris. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  was  almost  confined  to 
Montpelier  in  France,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excellent  regulation 
which  existed,  that  no  verdigris  could  be  sold  until  it  had  been 
examined  and  found  of  sufficiently  good  quality.  For  since 
that  regulation  has  been  abolished,  Chaptal  informs  us,  that  ^so 
many  abuses  have  crept  into  the  manufacture,  that  the  Mont- 
pelier verdigris  has  lost  its  decided  superiority  of  character.  It 
is  prepared  by  stratifying  copper  plates  wjth  the  husks  and  stalks 
I of  the  grape,  which  have  been  made  to  ferment  after  the  wine, 
1 has  been  expressed  from  them.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
’ when  the  husks  become  white,  the  plates  of  copper  are  takeji 
(OUt,  and  their  surfaces  are  found  to  be  covered  with  detached 


When  preparing  this  sheet  for  the  press,  I rceeived  tiie  New  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  Dr.  Powell’s  excellent  translation  of  it.  The  subsequent 
sheets  are  accorilingiy  acconimodated.  to  the  New  Pharmac'opaiia,  wliile  the 
1 preceding  necessarily  refer  to  the  former  edition  The  uniformity  of  this 
I Dispensatory  has_  been  thus  uoavoUlahly.  injured,  but  its  utility  iiffinitelr 
increased. 
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and  silky  crystals.  'Hiey  are  now  placed  on  edge,  witli  their 
surfaces  in  contact,  in  the  corner  of  a cellar,  and  alternately 
dipt  in  water,  and  replaced  to  dry  every  seven  or  eight  days,  for 
six  or  eight  times.  By  this  management  the  plates  swell,  and 
are  everywhere  covered  with  a coat  of  verdigris,  which  is  easily 
separated  with  a knife.  In  this  state  it  is  only  a paste,  and  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  to  commissioners,  who  beat  it  well 
with  wboden  mallets,  and  pack  it  up  in  bags  of  white  leather, 
a foot  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  in  which  it  is  dried  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air  and  sun,  until  the  loaf  of  verdigris  cannot  be 
pierced  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Sub-acetate  ot  copper  should  be  of  a bluish-green  colour,  dry 
and  diflicult  to  break,  and  should  neither  deliquesce,  have  a salt 
taste,  contain  any  black  or  white  spots,  nor  be  adulterated  with 
earth  or  gypsum.  Its  purity  may  be  tried  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  in  wdilch  the  sub-acetate  dissolves  entirely,  and  the  im- 
purities remain  behind. 

Verdigris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  generally  mingled  with  stalks 
of  the  grape  ; they  may  be  separated,  in  pulverization,  by  dis- 
continuing the  operation,  as  soon  as  what  remains  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

Medical  use. — Verdigris  is  seldom  or  never  used  internally. 
Some  writers  highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  say,  that  a grain 
or  two  act  as  soon  as  received  into  the  stomach ; but  its  use  has 
been  too  often  followed  by  dangerous  consequences  to  allow  of 
its  employment.  Verdigris,  applied  externally,  proves  a gentle 
detergent  and  escharotic,  and  is  employed  to  destroy  callous 
edges,  or  fungous  flesh  in  woumls.  It  is  also  advantageously 
applied  to  scorbutic  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces, 
and  deserves  to  be  carefully  tried  in  cancerous  sores. 

. Sulphas  Cupri.  Ed.' Dub.  Lend. 

I 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol. 

This  metallic  salt  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  directly 
its  component  parts-,  but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporating 
mineral  waters  which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  sulphu- 
retted copper,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
or  by  burning  its  sulphur. 

When  pure  it  has  a deep  blue  colour,  and  is  crystallized 
generally  in  long  rhomboids.  It  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air, 
is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60®,  and  in  two  at  212°, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  loses,  first  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  afterwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  borates,  and  phosphates,  and  some  metallic  salts. 
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It  is  composed  of, 

Copper,  24  V * 

Oxygen,  8 > 42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 

Water,  10  j 

• 33  sulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  crystallization. 


100 

Medical  use. — The  sulphate  of  copper  has  a strong,  styptic, 
metallic  taste,  and  is  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  escharotic  for 
destroying  warts,  callous  edges,  and  fungous  excrescences,  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a styptic 
to  bleeding  surfaces.  Taken  internally,  it  operates,  in  very 
small  doses,  as  a very  powerful  emetic.  It  has,  however,  been 
exhibited  in  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever, 
and  epilepsy ; but  its  use  is  not  free  from  danger. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1436.  sp.  2.  Syngaiesia  Polygamia  aqualis. — Nat. 
Ord.  Composite  capitata. 

Artichoke. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

The  artichoke  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culi- 
nary purposes. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a considerable 
quafttity  of  juice,  which  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been 
successfully  used  in  dropsy. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Ed.  Land.  Buh. 

Willd.  g.  in.  sp.  1.  Smithy  Flor.  Brit,  gi  194.  sp.  1.  Octan- 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  VeprecuLe. 

Mezereon,  spurge  olive. 

Off. — Daphnes  mezerei  radicis  cortex.  Ed. 

Mezerei  cortex.  Land.  Dub. 

' 'Fhe  bark  of  the  root. 

‘ Mezereon  is  a shrub  which  grows  in  woody  situations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the 
trunk,  larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  striped,  reddish,  com- 
monly covered  with  a brown  cuticle,  has  no  smell,  and  when 
chewed,  excites  an  insupportable  sensation  of  burning  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  When  applied  to  the  skin  in  its  recent  state, 
or  infused  in  vinegar,  it  raises  blisters. 

Medical  use. — I'he  root  was  long  used  in  the  Lisboa  diet- 
drink,  for  venereal  complaints,  particularly  nodes,  and  other 
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symptoms  resisting  the  use  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root 
contains  most  acrimony,  though  some  prefer  the  woody  part. 
Mezereon  has  also  been  used  with  good  effects  in  tumours  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  not  venereal; 

Dr.  Cullen  says  that  it  acts  upon  the  urine,  sometimes  giving 
it  a filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perspiration,  without 
diminishing  the  strength  remarkably ; and  that,  in  irritable  habits, 
it  quickens  the  pulse,  and  increases  the  heat  of  the  whole  body. 
But  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock  hospital  asserts,  that  excepting  a 
case  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a decoction  of  this  plant  confer- 
red temporary  benefit,  he  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  me- 
dical virtues,  either  in  Syphilis,  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease. 
In  scrofula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections,  it  is  employed  chiefly  un- 
der the  form  of  decoction;  but  it  has  also  been  used  in  powder; 
and  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting  and  purging,  it  must  be 
begun  in  grain  doses,  and  gradually  increased.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  mercury. 

The  berries  are  still  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  produce  fatal  effects  on  children,  who  have 
been  tempted  by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  sometimes  infused  in  vinegar,  to,  make  it  more  pungent  and 
appear  stronger. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  JDub. 

Willd.  g.  SI  7.  sp.  1.  Sw;M,  Flor.  Brit.  g.  98.  sp.  1.  Pent  an] 
dria  Monogpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Solartacea. 

Thorn-apple.  James-town  weed. 

Off. — Herba  daturse  stramonii,  Ed. 

Herba  stramonii.  Dub. 

The  plant. 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  gra- 
dually diffusing  itself  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  now 
even  gtowung  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
sessile,  large,  egg  shaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented, 
of  a disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous  taste.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  a strong  narcotic  poison,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death 
Dr.  Barton  mentions  the  cases  of  two  British  soldiers,  who  eat  it» 
by  mistake,  for  the  Chenopodium  album:  one  became  furious,  and 
ran  about  like  a madman,  and  the  other  died,  with  the  symptoms 
of  genuine  tetanus.  The  best  antidote  to  its  effects  is  said  to  be 
vinegar. 

Medical  use.—Dx.  Stork  first  tried  it  as  a remedy  in  mama  and 
melancholy,  with  considerable  success.  Several  cases  of  the  same 
diseases  were  also  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  dir  ci  on  of 
different  Swedish  physicians.  Dr.  Bar. on  considers  it  to  b a 
medicine  of  great  elfcacy;  ac^d  although,  wi-h  other*,  it  la? 
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frequently  failed)  it  deserves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and 
well  merits  a trial,  in  affections  often  incurable  by  other  means. 
It  has  also  been  emplpyed,  and  sometimes  with  advantage,  in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  affections.  An  ointment  prepared  from 
the  leaves  has  been  said  to  give  ease  in  external  inflammations 
and  haemorrhoids.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been 
most  commonly  used ; but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest 
caution.  At  first,  a quarter  of  a grain  is  a sufhcient  dose.  Dr. 
Barton  gives  it  in  powder,  beginning  with  doses  of  a few  grains, 
and  increasing  them,  in  a few  days,  to  15  or  20.  In  a case,  in 
which  it  was  exhibited  to  the  extent  of  30  grains,  it  dilated  the 
pupil  of  one  eye,  and  produced  paralysis  of  the  eye-lids,  which 
was  removed  by  a blister  • and  the  bruised  leaves,  according  to 
Plenk,  soften  hard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  discuss  tumours 
in  the  breasts,of  nurses,  from  indurated  milk. 

Hufeland  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a tincture,  prepared  of  two 
ounces  of  the  seeds  in  four  ounces  of  wine,  and  one  of  diluted 
alcohol,  in  diseases  of  the  mind. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA.  Ed.  Ecr.d,  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  530.  sp.  1.  Smithy  g.  128.  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Di- 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate. 

Carrot.  < 

C^. — Dauci  carota  semen.  Ed. 

Dauci  sylvestris  semina.  Dt/b. 

Dauci  (agrestis)  semina.  Land. 

Dauci  (hortensis)  radix.  Land. 

The  seeds  of  the  wild,  and  root  of  the  garden  carrot. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  seeds, 
especially  of  the  wild  variety,  have  a moderately  warm  pungent 
taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell.  They  are  carminative, 
and  arc  said  to  be  diuretic.  The  roots,  especially  of  the  culti- 
vated variety,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  are  therefore  highly  nutritious  and  emollient.  When 
beaten  to  a pulp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcino- 
matous and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  allaying  the  pain,  checking 
the  suppuration  and  fetid  smell,  and  softening  the  callous  edges. 

DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA.  Land.  Dub. 

WUld.  g.  1061.  13.  Polyandria  Trigytua. — Nat.  ord.  Mtd- 

tisiliqua. 

Stavesacre. 

Off. — Staphisagriae  senqina.  Land.  Dub. 

The  seed. 

Stavesacre  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the  soutli  of  Eu- 
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rope.  The  seeds  are  usually  brought  from  Italy.  They  are  large 
and  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a blackish  colour 
Cn  the  outside,  and  yellowish  or  whitish  within  •,  they  have  a 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a very  nauseous,  bitterish,  burning  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  45  alcoholic  extract,  besides  90 
of  fixed  oil,  which  separated  during  the  process,  and  afterwards 
44  insipid  watery,  and  inversely,  95  watery,  and  then  by  alcohol 
only  one,  besides  7 1 of  oil. 

Med.  use. — Stavesacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a 
cathartic;  but  operates  with  so  much  violence,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  that  its  internal  use  has  been  for  some  time  al- 
most laid  aside.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  external  applications  for 
some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  destroying  lice  and 
other  insects;  insomuch,  that  from  this  virtue  it  has  received  its 
name  in  different  languages. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  Ed.  Dub. 

JVilld.  g.  893.  sj).  9.  Smithy  g.  209.  sp.  3.  Decaudria  Di~ 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  CaryophylU . 

Clove  Gilly-flower.  Clove  pink,  or  carnation. 

Off. — Dianthi  caryophylli  flos.  Ed. 

Cary  ophylli  rubri  (lores.  Dub, 

The  flowers. 

This  species  of  dianthus  is  perennial,  and  is  a native  of  Italy, 
though  now  found  wild  on  the  walls  of  old  castles  in  England. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increased  to  a very  great  num- 
ber, and  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gar- 
dens. Most  of  these  are  term,^  Carnation.-; ; but  the  variety 
which  is  officinal  surpasses  all  the  otlicrs  in  the  richness  of  its 
smell.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  being  of  an  uniform  deep 
crimson  colour,  and  having,  the  edges  of  its  petals  entire,  not 
crenated  as  the  others.  It  is  now  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be 
found  in  Scotland;  and,  instead  of  it,  the  crimson  carnations  are 
commonly  used  to  give  the  colour  to  the  syrup,  while  for  its  fla- 
vour it  is  indebted  to  the  spice  clove.  Their  only  use  in  phar- 
macy is  to  give  a pleasant  flavour  and  beautiful  colour  to  an  offi- 
cinal syrup. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed.  Land.  Duh, 

Willd.  g.  1155.  sp.  1.  Didynama  Angiospa'mia. — Nat- ord. 
Solanacex. 

Foxglove. 

0^.— Digitalis  purpureae  folium.  Ed. 

Digitalis  folia.  Lend.  Dub. 

The  leaves. 
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This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  sides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils,  and  the 
beauty  of.  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens  and 
slirubberics.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-shaped,  soft^ 
covered  with  hairs,  and  serrated.  iThey  liave  a bitter,  very  nau- 
seous taste,  with  some  acrimony.  ' 

Medical  use. — Its  effects,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are, 

1.  To  diminish  the  frequency. pf,  the  pulse.  " 

2.  To  diminish  tlie  irritability  of  the  system. 

3.  To  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

To  increase  the  discharge  by  urine. 

In  excessive  doses,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimness  of 
sight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulsions,  collapse,  death. 
I*or  these  symptoms,  the  best  remedies  are  cordurls  and  stimulants. 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  I'ecommend, 

1.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  from  its  very  remdrkable  power 
of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2.  In  active  haemorrhagies,  in  phthisis. 

3.  In  some  spasmodic  aft'ections,  as  in  spasmodic  asthriia,  pal- 
pitation, &c. 

4.  In  mania  from  effusion  on  the  brain. 

.5.  In  anasarcous  and  dropsical  effusions. 

6’.  In  scrofulous  tumours. 

7.  In  aijeurism  of  the  aorta,  and  palpitation,  I hate  seen  it 
alleviate  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 

Externally,  it  has  bepn  applied  to  scrofulous,  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

J.  In  substance,  cither  by  itself,  or  conjoined  with  some 
aromatic,  or  made  into  pills,  with  soap  or  gum  ammoniac. 
Withering  directs  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  tbe  flowering 
stem  has  shot  up,  and  about  tlie  time  when  the  blossoms  are 
coming  forth.  He  rejects  the  leaf  stalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the 
leaves,  and  dries  the  remaining  pert,  either  in  the  sunshine,  or 
before  the  fire.  In  this  state,  thev  are  easily  reduced  to  a beau- 
tiful green  powder,  of  which  we  may  give,  at  first,  one  grain 
twice  a-day,  and  gradually  increase  tlie  dose  until  it  act  upon  tlie 
kidneys,  stomach,  pulse,  or  bowels,  when  its  use  must  be  laid 
aside,  or  suspended. 

2.  In  infusion.  The  same  author  directs  a drachm  of  the 
dried  leaves  to  be  infused  for  four  hours  in  eicht  ounces  of  boil- 
mg  water,  and  an  ounce  of  any  spiritous  water  to  be  added  to 
the  strained  liquor,  for  its  preservation.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce  of  this  infusion  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  In  decoction.  Darwin  directs  that  four  ounces  of  the  fresh 
leaves  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  tiiat  half 
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an  ounce  of  the  strained  decoction  be  taken  every  two  hours,  for 
four  or  more  doses.  , 

4.  In  tincture.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  coarsely 
powdered,  into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol ; let  the  mixture 
stand  by  the  fire-side  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  shaking  the 
bottle  j and  the  saturated  tincture,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  must  then 
be  separated  from  the  residuum,  by  straining  or  decantation. 
Twenty  drops  of  this  tincture  maybe  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  Edinburgh  college  use  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one 
of  the  powdei,  but  let  it  digest  seven  days. 

.5.  The  expressed  juice  and  extract  are  not  proper  forms  of 
exhibiting  this  very  active  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  disposed  to  excite  looseness,  opium  may 
be  advantageously  conjoined  with  it ; and  when  the  bowels  arc 
lardy,  jalap  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering 
with  its  diuretic  effects.  During  its  operation  in  this  way, 
the  patient  should  diink  very  freely.  Two  cases  of  phthisis 
are  related  by  Dr.  Gregg,  in  which  it  produced  a copious 
ptyalism. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.  EJ.  Lend.  Dub. 

Murray^  g,  867.  sp.  11.  Diadelphia  Decatidria. — Nat.  ord. 
Papiliortaces. 

Cow -itch. 

Off. — Dolichi  prurientis  leguminis  pubes  rigida.  Ed. 

Dclichi  pubes.  Land. 

Dolichi  setae  leguminum.  Dub. 

The  stiff  hairs  which  cover  the  pods. 

The  dolichos  is  a climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  The  pods 
are  about  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  fin- 
ger. On  the  outside  they  are  thickly  beset  with  stifl  brown 
hairs,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  occasion  a most  intoler- 
able Itching. 

Med.  use. — ^The  ripe  pods  are  dipped  in  syrup,  which  is  again 
scraped  of!'  with  a knife.  When  the  syrup  is  rendered  by  the 
liairs  as  thick  as  honey,  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  acts  mechanically  as 
an  anthelmintic,  occasions  no  uneasiness  in  the  primae'  vise,  and 
may  be  safely  taken,  from  a tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful  in 
the  morning,  fasting.  'I'he  worms  are  said  to  appear  with  the 
second  or  third  dose  ; and  by  means  of  a purge,  in  some  cases 
the  stools  have  consisted  entirely  of  worms. 

DORSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Fd.  Lend. 

Willd.g.  5.  Tetrandria Moncgyula.—ldi^t.  ord.  Scahidte. 

Centrayerva. 
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Off. — Dorstenije  contrajervoe  radix.  Ed. 

Contrajervie  radix.  Lond. 

The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  an^ 
some  of  the  Caribiean  islands. 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  of  a reddish  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale 
within : long,  rough,  slender  fibres  shoot  out  from  all  sides  of 
it ; and  are  generally  loaded  with  small  found  knots.  It  has  a 
peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  smell,  and  a somewhat  astringent, 
warm,  bitterish  taste,  with  a light  and  sweetish  kind  of  acri- 
mony, when  long  chewed  : the  fibres  have  little  taste  or  smell  j 
the  tuberous  part,  therefore,  should  be  alone  chosen. 

This  root  contains  so  much  mucilage,  that  a decoction  of  it 
will  not  pass  through  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts, 
190  watery  extract,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7,  and  inverjiely, 
102  alcoholic,  and  60  watery.  I find  that  the  tincture  red- 
dens infusion  of  lithmus,  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  has  nu 
effect  on  the  salts  of  iron. 

Medical  use. — Contrayerva  is  a gentle  stimulant  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  sometimes  given  in  exanthematous  diseases,  tvphus, 
and  dysentery.  Its  dose  is  about  half  a drachm. 

ERYNGIUM  MARITIMUM.  Dui. 

Willd.  g.  518.  jy?.  6.  Smith,  g.  121,  1.  Pentandria  Movogy- 

nia. — Nat.  ord.  Umhellatce. 

Sea-eryngo.  Sea-holly. 

Off. — ^Eryngii  radix. 

The  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  some  of  our  sandy  and  gravelly 
shores  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  I’Jie 
roots  are  ^lender  and  very  long ; of  a pleasant  sweetish  taste, 
which,  on  chewing  them  for  some  time,  is  followed  by  a light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  arc  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  also  been  celebrated  as  aphro- 
disiac ; their  virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to  admit  them  un- 
der the  head  of  medicines. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Dub.  Loud. 

IVilld.  g.  972.  sp.  24.  Icosandria  Mono^ytiin. — Nat.  ord.  Hes- 
jHridex. 

The  clove  tree. 

Off. — Caryophylli  aromalici  floris  germen.  Ed^  Caryophylli. 
l.ond.  Caryophylli  aromaticae  calyx.  Dub. 

Caryophylli  aronu\tici  oleum  volatile.  Ed.  Caryophylli 
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oleum.  Land.  Cdryophylli  aromaticie  oleum  essen- 
tiale.  Dub, 

The  calyx,  flower-bud  and  its  essential  oil. 

This  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  a native  of  the  Molucca  islands. 
Till'  Dutch,  from  a desire  of  monopolizing  the  valuable  spice 
produced  by  it,  destroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Amboyna, 
where  it  is  carefully  cultivated.  But  their  scheme  has  been 
frustrated-,  and  the  clove  is  now  thriving  in  the  isle  of  France 
and  other  places.  Every  part  of  tliis  tree  is  highly  aromatic, 
especially  the  leaf-stalk.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds,  which 
are  gathered  in  October  and  November,  before  they  open,  and 
when  they  are  still  green,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having 
been  exposed  to  smoke  for  some  days. 

Cloves  have  somewhat  the  form  of  a nail,  consisting  of  a glo- 
bular head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four 
leaves  of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded  ; (but  this  part  is  often  want- 
ing, being  easily  broken  off),  and  a germen  situated  beloM',  nearly 
round,  but  somewhat  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  scarcely  an 
inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided 
above  into  four  parts.  Their  colour  should  be  of  a deep  brown, 
their  smell  strong,  peculiar,  and  grateful  ; their  taste  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent.  '1  lie  best  cloves  are  also  large,  heavy, 
brittle,  and  when  pressed  with  the  nail,  exude  a little  oil.  When 
light,  soft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  without  smell  or  taste,  they 
are  to  be  rejected. 

The  Dutch,  from  whom  v-c  have  this  spice,  frequently  mix  it 
with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled.  These,  though 
in  time  they  regain  froin  the  others  a considerable  share  both  of 
taste  and  smell,  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  distillation  with  water  about  one  seventh  of 
their  weight  of  volatile  oil ; 960  parts  also  gave  to  Neumann  380 
of  a nauseous,  somewhat  astringent,  watery  extract,  ihe  same 
♦juantity  gave  only  300  of  excessively  hery  alcoholic  extract. 
When  the  alcoholic  extract  is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  the  oil  that  arises  proves  mild,  and  the  re- 
sin that  remains  insipid.  Its  pungency  tlierefore  seems  to  depend 
on  the  combination  of  these  principles.  J he  Dutch  oil  of  cloves 
is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  but 
it  is  greatly  adulterated,  both  with  fixed  oils  and  resin  of  cloves  j 
for  the  genuine  oil,  when  recently  distilled,  is  comparatively  quite 
mild  and  colourless,  although  it  gradually  acquires  a yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  rises  in  distillation  with 
some  difficulty,  so  that  it  ;s  proper  to  use  a very  low-headed 
still,  and  to  return  the  distilled  water  several  times  upon  the  re- 
siduum. 

Medical  use. — Cloves,  considered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot 
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stimulating  aromatics,  and  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
/■  general  virtues  of  substances  of  this  class. 

» , 

FERRUM.  Land.  Dub.  Ed. 

Iron. 

This  is  the  nrost  common  o^  all  metals.  It  seems  even  to  be 
a constituent  of  organic  substances,  and  is  the  only  raetal  which, 
when  taken  into  the  body,  exerts,  no  deleterious  action  upon  it. 
The  numerous  ores'.'of  ‘it  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. , 

1.  Native  iron.  Immehse  isolated  glasses  of -this  have  been 

found  in  Siberia'  arid  in  South  Arrievica.  Their  origin  is  still  per- 
fectly, problematical.*  ' 

2.  Carburetted  iron.  Plumbago.  .. 

3.  Sulphuretted  iron.  Pyrites. 

4‘.  Oxidized  iron. 

a.  Protoxide.  Magnetic  iron  ore;  colour  black  or  grey. 

b.  Peroxide.  Not  magnetic';  colour  red  or  brown. 

c.  Carbonated. 

d.  Arseniated.  ' ’ . /r 

e.  Tungstated.  ^ ",  ‘ ^ 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  .my  of  these  ores 
by  the  usual  processes  of  fusion,  See.  have  been  already  described. 
As  its  mechanical  division  is  .extremely  diiiacult,  it  is  directed 
to  be  kept  in  die  shops  in  the  state  of  filings  or  v.'irc,  and  the 
scales  of  black  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  smith’s  anvil. 
Soft  malleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  use,  as  steel 
and  cast-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arsenic. 

Iron  is  prescribed, 

I.  In  its  metallic  states  ' 

Ferri  limatura.  Ed. 

■ purificata,  £d.  ' 

Ferri  ramenta  et  fila.  Loud. 

Ferri  scobs.  Dub. 

II.  Oxidized.  ‘ . 

1 . Protoxide, 

Ferri  squamae.  Ed. 

Ferri  oxydi  squamae.  Dub. 

Oxiduin  ferri  nigrum  purificatum.  Ed. 

Oxydum  ferri  nigrum.  Dub. 

2.  Peroxide. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum.  Ed.  Dub. 

3.  Supercarbonated  ; as  in  the  chalybeate  mineral 

waters. 

4.  Carbonated. 

a.  Carbonas  ferri  pr.eparatus.  Ed. 
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Fcrri  rubigo.  Dub. 

b.,  Carbonas  ferri  praecipitatu*.  Ed. 

Carbouas  ferri.  Land.  Dub. 

5.  Sulphated. 

Sulphas  ferri  £d.  Land.  Dub. 

6.  Subsulphated. 

Sulphas  ferri  exsiccatus.  Ed.  Dab. 

7.  Muriated. 

a.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.  Ed.  La  id.  Dub. 

b.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri  cum  oxydo  rubro.  Dub. 

8.  With  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Murias  ammoniac  et  ferri.  Ed,  Dub. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Lo?id. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  Lond> 

9.  With  nitrate  of  potass. 

Liquor  ferri  alkalini.  Land. 

10.  Acetated. 

Acetas  ferri.  Dub. 

Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  Dub. 

Tinctura  acetatis  ferri  cum  alcohol.  Duh. 

11.  With  tartrate  of  potass. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum.  Lo7td. 

Tartarum  ferri.  Dub. 

VJnum  ferri.  Duh. 

Off, — Ferri  ramenta  et  fila.  Land. 

Ferri  limafura.  Ed. 

Ferri  scobs.  Dub. 

Iron.  Iron-filings.  Ironrwire. 

Medical  use. — The  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  several 
'preparations  of  it,  are,  to  constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the 
circulation,  to  promote  the  different  secretions  in  the  remoter 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into 
the  intestinal  tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  the  pulse  is  very 
sensibly  raised;  the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pa)e,  changes 
to  a florid  red  ; the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  arc 
increased.  Fetid  eructations,  and  black  coloured  faeces,  are  marks 
of  their  taking  due  effect. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron  produces  headach, 
anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  causes  hxmorrhagies,  or  even 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  spasms  and  pains  of  the 
bovi'els. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  rcla^tation. 

1 . In  passive  haemorrhagies. 

2.  In  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis. 

3.  In  most  of  the  cachexix,  and  it  has  been  lately  recom- 
mended as  a specific  in  cancer. 
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4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  disease,  or  excessive  hae- 
morrhage. 

Where  either  a preternatural  discharge,  or  suppression  of  na- 
tural secretions,  proceeds  from  a languor  and  sluggishness  of  die 
fluids,  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  this  metal,  by  increasing  the 
motion  of  the  former,  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  sup- 
press the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppresion  ; but  where  the  circu- 
lation is  already  too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  stricture  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  distempers. 

Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unless  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  fetid  eruc- 
tations are  considered  as  a proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken 
effect.  It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  state  of  filings, 
which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  powder,  with  some  aromatic,  or  made  into  an 
electuary  or  bolus  or  pills  with  any  bitter  extract.  Iron-wire  is 
to  be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both  because  it 
is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is  always  m.ade  of 
tlie  purest  iron. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  Ed.  Dub. 

Off. — Ferri  ^uamx.  Ed.  Dub. 

The  scales  of  iron.  The  scales  of  the  oxide. 

When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  smith’s  forge,  to  ren- 
der it  more  malleable,  its  surface  becomes  oxidized  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  air;  and  as  the  oxide  formed  does  not 
adhere  to  the  iron,  it  is  easily  separated  by  percussion  on  the  an- 
vil, and  Hies  off  in  the  state  of  sparks,  which,  wheit  cooling,  con- 
stitute the  scales  of  iron.  In  these  the  iron  is  oxidized  to  that 
degree  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  , without  the  production  of 
hydrogen  gas;  therefore,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  thev  do 
not  produce  the  distention  and  flatulence  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  the  filings. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  Dul. 

Sulphate  of  iron.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  spontaneous  oxidizement  of  sulphuretted  ii'on,  and  subsequent 
lixiviation  and  crystallization.  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  separated  by  adding 
seme  metallic  iron  to  the  solution;  bu,t  we  have  no  means  of  se- 
parating the  zinc  ; therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a state  of 
purity,  ve  must  prepare  it  by  dissolving  iron  in  diluted  sulphu- 
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TIC  acid.  Its  crystals  are  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  are  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  than  their  own^  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  are  inso- 
luble in  alcohol. 

They  are  composed  of 

. Black  oxide  of  iron,  ,,  .. 

Water  of  cempositio.,,  8 5 of  Ton. 

26  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  crystallization. 
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Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  all  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies, and  by  those  salts  whose  base  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  especially  when  in  solution,  and  by  all  substances 
wliich  part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  iron  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  red  oxide,  which 
forms  a red  sulphate,  possessing  properties  very  different  from 
those  of  the  green  sulphate. 

Taken  internally,  the  green  sulphate  is  apt  to  excite  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  spasms  in  the  bowels  ; and  in  large  doses  it 
causes  vomiting.  In  small  doses,  however,  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  it  is  sometimes  given  as  a tonic,  astringent,  or  anthel- 
mintic. 

FERULA  ASSA  FGETIDA.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

IVilld.  g.  539.  SJ7.  11.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Um- 
hellata. 

Assa  foetida.  • 

/ 

OJf, — Gumtni  resina  ferulae  assse  foetidje.  Ed. 

Assa  feetidae  gummi  resina.  Loud. 

Assa  foetida.  Dub. 

The  gum-resin. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  assa  foetida  is  perennial,  and  a native 
of  the  south  of  Persia.  The  seeds  of  a congenerous  species  grow- 
ing in  the  north  of  Persia,  the  Ferula  Persica,  was  sent  from  Dr. 
Guthrie  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  Dr.  Hope,  which  vegetated  and  pro- 
duced fertile  seeds  at  Edinburgh.  The  gum-resin  is  procured 
from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  least  four  years  old.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to-  decay,  the  stalk  is  twisted  off,  and  the  earth 
■ removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots.  The  top  of  the 
root  is  some  time  afterwards  cut  off  traversely  •,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hoQrs;  the  juice' which  has  exuded  is  scraped  off,  and  a 
second  transverse  section  is  made.  This,  operation  is  repeated 
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until  the  root  be  entirely  exhausted  of  juice.  After  being  scraped 
off,  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.’ 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  composed  of  vari- 
ous little  shining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a whitish 
colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a violet  hue.  Those  masses 
are  accounted  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a pale  reddish  colour, 
and  variegated  witli  a great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a strong  fetid  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  gar- ' 
lie  ; and  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  taste.  It  loses  some  of  its  smell 
and  strength  by  keeping,  a circumstance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  its  exhibition. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts,  1350  alcoholic  extract,  and 
afterwards  190  watery ; and  inversely,  550  winter y.  The  smell 
resides  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  which  rises  in  distillation  both 
with  alcohol  and  water.  Neuntann  got  more  than  60  from  1920 
grains. 

Medical  use. — It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums, 
and  is  a most  valuable  remedy.  It  acts  as  a stimulant,  antis- 
pasmodic,  expectorant,  emmenagoguc,  and  antlielmintic.  Its  ac- 
tion is  quick  and  penetrating. 

It  is  often  serviceable, 

* 

1 . In  croup. 

2.  In  dyspepsia,  amenorrhosa,  and  chlorosis. 

3.  In  asthma,  dyspnoea,  and  hysteria. 

4.  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited,  . 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills  •,  in  doses  of  from  five 

to  twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter 
extracts  or  purgatives. 

2.  Dissolved  in  some  simple  distilled  water. 

3.  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 

4.  In  the  form  of  clyster,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 

drachms. 


FICUS  CARICA.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Murray,  g.  llGS.fjy?.  1,  Pclyramia  Tricecia. — Nat.  ord.  Sea-' 
hridiB. 

The  fig-tree. 

0^. — Ficus  caricx  fructus-  Ed. 

Caricae  fructus  (conditus).  Loud,  Dub, 

The  preserved  fruit. 

This  tree  is  probably  a native  of  Asia,  but  grow's  plentifully 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fresh  fruit  is  very  pulpy,  but 
when  dried  is  easily  preserved.  To  this  country  figs  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Levant.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  su- 
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gar  and  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  demulcent.  They  also  form 
a very  convenienf  suppurating  cataplasm,  either  roasted  or  boil- 
Oil,  and  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  to  parts  where  other  ca- 
taplasms cannot  easily  be  kept  applied. 

I’RAXINUS  ORNUS,  Ed.  Land.  Dtih. 

Murray^  g,  1160.  sj).  2.  Polygamia  Dioecia. — Nat  ord. 
ryrbldea. 

JNl  anna-ash. 

— ‘‘’uccus  concrctus,  Manna  dictus.  Ed. 
hlanna.  Lend.  Dub. 

The  concrete  juice.  Manna, 

Manna  is  obtained  from  other  species  of  fraxinus  besides  the 
ornus,  and  especially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  col- 
lected in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmest  season  • 
of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a clear 
juice  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  these  trees,  which, 
when  naturally  concreted  on  the  plants  and  scraped  ofi',  is  called 
Manna  in  the  tear;  but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  straws,  or  chips 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  Canulated  or  flaky 
manna.  The  common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  incisions  mad(^ 
after  the  spontaneous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  masses, 
and  of  a redder  colour.  The  best  Calabrian  manna  is  in  ob- 
long, light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a whitish  or  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  somewhat  transparent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist, 
unctuous,  and  dark-coloured.  Manna  appears  often  to  be  formed 
and  deposited  by  insects.  Manna  is  said  to  be  sometimes  coun- 
terfeited by  a composition  of  sugar  and  honey,  mixed  with 
a little  scammony ; there  is  also  a factitious  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  said  to  be  composed  of  sugar,  manna,  and  some 
purgative  ingredient,  boiled  to  a proper  consistence.  This  may 
be  distinguibhed  by  its  weight,  solidity,  and  transparent  white- 
ness, and  by  its  taste,  \idiich  is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

According  to  Neumann,  manna  dissolves  in  alcohol.  On  set- 
ting the  solution  in  a digesting  heat,  it  gradually  deposits  5-Sths 
of  the  manna,  of  a fine  white  colour,  light,  spongy,  and  in  some 
degree  crystalline,  melting  instantly  upon  the  tongue,  and  im- 
pressing an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  without  any  of  the  nauseous- 
ness of  the  manna.  By  further  evaporation  l-4th  more  is  ob- 
tained, similar  to  manna ; and  on  continuing  the  evaporation, 
a thick  extract  is  formed,  of  the  consistence  of  a balsam,  which 
can  scarcely  be  fully  exsiccated,  but  continues  moist,  and 
resembles  civet  grown  brown  by  age.  This  extract,  which  is 
about  l-8th,  contains  all  the  nauseous  matter  of  the  manna. 
The  experiments  which  I have  made  verify  these  observations. 
The  cj^uantity  of  matter  which  a hot  alcoholic  solution  of  manna 
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deposits  on  cooling  is  various : a saturated  solution  concretes 
into  a perfectly  dry,  white,  spongy,  crystallized  mass.  When 
much  less  concentrated,  it  deposits  a congeries  of  most  beau- 
tiful Snow  white  acicular  crystals.  A saturated  solution  in 
boiling  water  also  forms  a solid  crystallized*  mass  on  cooling. 
Fourcroy  says,  that  when  a solution  of  manna  is  clarified  with 
\vhites  of  eggs,  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  crystals  of  sugar 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  But  with  Dr.  Thomson  the  experi- 
ment did  not  succeed : its  crystals  were  always  acicular,  and 
more  difficultly  formed. 

Medical  use. — Manna  is  a raild  agreeable  laxative,  and  may 
be  given  with  safety  to  children  and  pregriant  women:  neverthe- 
less, in  sdine  particular  constitutions,  it  acts  very  unpleasantly, 
producing  flatulency,  and  distension  of  the  viscera : these  in- 
conveniencies  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  any  grateful 
warm  aromatic.  Manna  operates  so  weakly  as  not  to  produce 
the  full  effect  of  a cathartif:,  unless  taken  in  large  doses  ; and 
hence,  it  is  rarely  given  with  this  intention  by  itself.  It 
'may  be  commodiously  dissolved  in  the  purging  mineral  waters, 
orjoined  with  the  cathartic  salts,  senna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSUS. ' Land.  Dub. 

Murray^  g.  1205.  sjj.  8. — Nat  ord.  Algte. 

Off. — Fucus.  Loud. 

Quercus  marina,  fructlbus  praesentibus.  i>. 

Yellow  bladder  wrack. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  conpnon  sea-weeds  found  on  our 
shores.  Its  value  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  well  known. 
In  medicine  it  is  little  used  ; but  the  charcoal  obtained  by  burn- 
ing it  in  close  vessels  has  in  some  places  got  the  name  of  jEthiops 
vegetabilis.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a compound  of  charcoal 
and  carbonate  ef  soda. 

GENTIAN  A LUTE  A.  Ed.  Eoud-  Dub. 

IV illd.  g.  512.  sp.  1.  P entandria  Digynia — Nat.  ord.  Rotacece- 

Gentiana.  Lond.  Dub. 

Gentian. 

^ff- — Radix  Gentianae  lutex.  Ed. 

Radix  Gentianx.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  root. 

Gentian  is  a perennial  plant  which  grows  upon  the  Alps, 
Pyrennces,  Appenines,  and  other  mountainous  situations  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe 

The  roots  are  long,  thick,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  and 
\vrinkled  : internally  spongy,,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  without 
any  remarkable  smell,  but  surpassing  in  bitterness  all  other  Eu- 
lopean  vegetables.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  the  bitter  extractive 
water  both  the  extractive  aiijd  mucilage. 
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Neumann  got  from  9G0  grains  390  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
210  insipid  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  SiO  watery,  and 
only  20  alcoholic. 

Medical  use. — Gentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of  bitters 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  astringency  On 
dead  animal  matter  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  Taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  proves  a powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  it  evacuates 
the  intestines.  It  is  useful  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  in  gene- 
ral debility,  and  in  gout.  Combined  with  astringents,  it  cures 
intermittents.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers. 


GEOFFR.^A  INERMIS.  Ed.  Geeffroya  inermis.  Huh. 

Diadclj}hia  Decandria- — Nat.  ord.  Papilianacee, 

Cabbage-tree. 

Oj^. — Cortex  Geoffrreie  inermis.  Ed. 

Cortex  GeofFocie.  Dub. 

The  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  savannahs  of 
Jamaica,  is  of  a grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed 
on  the  inside.  The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  is  not  so  heavy. 
It  has  a mualaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and  a disagreeable 
smell. 

A.edical  use. — Its  medical  effects  are  much  greater  than  its 
sensible  qualities  would  lead  us  to  expect.  When  properly  ex- 
hibited, it  operates  as  a powerful  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases 
of  lumbrici.  It  is  given  in  fornr  of  powder,  decoction,  syrup, 
and  extract,  but  should  always  be  given  in  small  doses.  The 
decoction  is  preferred ; and  's  made  by  slowly  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  fresh  dried  bark  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  assume  the 
colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  sweetened  is  the  syrup  ; evapo- 
rated it  forms  an  extract.  I{  commonly  produces  some  sick- 
ness and  purging  ; sometimes  violent  effects,  as  vomiting,  deli- 
rium and  fever.  These  last  are  said  to  be  owing  to  an  over- 
dose, or  to  drinking  cold  water ; and  are  relieved  by  the  use  of 
warm  water,  castor  oil,  or  a vegetable  acid. 


GEUM  URBANUM.  Dub. 

Willd.g.  1002.  sp.  3.  Smiihfg.  237.  sp.  1.  Icosqndia  Polygyma- 
— ^Nat.  ord.  Setiticosa. 

Common  avens.  Herb  Bennet. 

Off. — Radix,  The  root 

Avens  is  a common  perennial  plant  which  grows  wild  in  shady 
uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  from  May  to  August.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  externally  of  a dark  red  colour,  internally  white,  and 
has  the  flavour  of  cloves,  with  a bitterish  astringent  taste.  Its  vir- 
tues are  said  to  be  infreased  by  cultivation,  a^id  the  large  roots 
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are  preferred  to  the  smaller  fibres.  It  must  be  dug  up  in  spring, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  for  the  smell  is  then  strongest ; 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  when  It  flowers.  It  must  be 
dried  in  the  air,  but  not  with  a strong  heat,  as  its  flavour  would 
be  dissipated,  and  its  virtues  diminished.  It  tinges  both  water 
and  alcohol  red.  Half  an  ounce  yielded  SO  grains  of  resinous, 
and  20  of  gummy  extract ; the  former  had  the  smell  of  the 
root,  the  latter  was  without  smell,  and  merely  astringent.  Wa- 
ter distilled  from  it  has  a pleasant  flavour,  and  carries  over  a. 
little  thickish  essential  oil. 

Medical  use. — Avens  is  an  old  febrifuge,  mentioned  by  Ray,  but 
again  brought  into  notice  by  Buckhave.  It  is  recommended  as 
a substitute  for  cinchona,  in  intermittent  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
chronic  diarrhceas,  flatulent  colic,  affections  of  the  primae  viae, 
asthmatic  symptoms,  and  causes  of  debility.  Half  a drachm  or 
a drachm  of  the  powder  may  be  given  four  times  a-day,  simply, 
or  made  up  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  rhubarb.  Two 
table  spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  may  be  giveil  every  hour  ; or  a 
table  spoonful  of  a tincture,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root 
to  a pound  of  alcohol,  tliree  or  four  times  a-day.  As  an  indi- 
genous remedy  it  deserves  notice. 

- GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

■ Murray^  g.  882.  sj}.  2.  DiadelpJiia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord. 
Papilmtacete. 

Liquorice. 

Radix  Glyc.  glab.  Ed.  Radix  Glycyrr.  Loud.  Duh. 

Extractum  Glyc.  glabr,  Ed. 

The  root  and  the  extract. 

Liqt^orice  is  a perennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  the  roots,  which  are  raised  for  medical  purposes  in 
considerable  quantities  in  England,  are  preferred  to  those  im- 
ported from  abroad,  which  are  very  frequently  mouldy  and 
spoiled.  The  roots  are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible, 
fibrous,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and, 
when  fresli,  juicy.  Their  taste  is  very  sweet,  combined  with  a 
slight  degree  of  bitter,  when  long  kept  in  the  mouth.  Thev 
are  prepared  for  use  by  peeling  them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres 
and  decayed  parts.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  a very 
dry  place,  as  they  are  extremely  apt  to  spoil. 

Ihe  powder  of  liquorice  usually  sold  is  often  mingled  with 
flour,  and  perhaps  also  with  substances  not  so  wholesome.  The 
best  sort  is  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yellow 
being  generally  sophisticated,  and  it  is  of  a very  rich  sw(  et  taste, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  fresh  root. 
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Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  drieii  liquorice,  300  alcoholic 
extract,  and  afterwards  210  watery;  and  inversely,  540  watery,, 
and  only  30  alcoholic.  The  original  alcoholic  extract  is  the 
sweetest. 

Medical  //jr.—Its  predominant  constituents  being  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  action  that  of  a mild  de- 
mulcent, and  as  such  it  is  frequently  used  in  catarrh,  and  in 
some  stomach  complaints,  which  seem  to  arise  from  a deficiency 
of  the  natural  mucus,  which  should  defend  the  stomach  against 
the  acrimony  of  the  food,  and  the  fluids  secreted  into  it. 

0»  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  substance,  but 
more  frequently  in  infusion  or  decoction. 

Extractom  Glycyrrhiz^r  Glabr.®.  fa. 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

As  this  extract  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com- 
monly imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  inserted  it  in  their  list  of  materia  medica.  It  is  imported  in 
cylindrical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  should  be  perfect- 
ly black,  brittle  when  cold,  and  break  with  a smooth  and  glassy 
fracture,  have  a sweet  taste,  without  empyreuma,  and  be  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water.  It  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  roots  by 
expresaion,  decoction,  and  inspissation. 

The  best  foreign  extract  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia, 
but  it  is  not  so  pure  or  so  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  sold  in 
the  shops,  in  small  cylindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a goose- 
quill. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  Spanish  extract,  460  watery 
extract,  and  the  residuum  was  not  affected  by  alcohol ; and  in- 
versely, he  got  280  alcoholic,  and  180  watery  extract.  In  this 
last  case  the  alcoholic  extract  contained  all  the  sweetness,  the 
watery  having  scarcely  any  taste.  From  the  similarity  of  their 
taste,  and  its  not  being  crystallizable,  Dr.  Thomson  has  referred 
its  saccharine  matter  to  his  new  genus  sarcocoll. 

The  extract  possesses  the  same  properties  with  the  root,  and 
is  used  for  the  formation  of  several  kinds  of  troches. 

GRATIOLA  OFFICINAUS.  FA.  Bub. 

Willd.  g.  49.  sj).  1.  Decandria  Monogyuia. — Nat.  ord.  Per- 
sonata. 

Hedge-hyssop, 

Off. — Herba  Gratiola:  officinalis.  Ed. 

Hcrba  Gratiolie.  Bub. 

The  plant. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  marshy  situations  in  the 
soutli  of  Europe.  It  is  gathered  for  use  when  in  flower.  It 
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has  no  smell,  but  a very  bitter,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  a drastic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a.  very  powerful  anthel- 
mintic, but  its  use*"  requires  caution.  In  substance  it  may  be 
given  to  the  extent  of  half  a drachm,  and  in  infusion  to  three 
drachms. 

GUAIACUM  OFFICINALE.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

JVilld,  g.  819.  sj).  2.  Decandria  — Nat.  ord.  Grui- 

ttales. 

Gttaiacum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Guaiac. 

Off. — Lignum  Guaiaci  officin.  Ed.  Lignum  Guaiaci.  L.  D. 

Resina  Guaiaci  officin.  Ed.  Resina  Guaiaci.  Lond. 

Gummi-resina  G;iaiaci,  Dub. 

The  wood  and  resin. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  to  a mid- 
dling size.  The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  resinous, 
and  of  a greenish  black  colour.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  when 
kindled  it  gives  out  a pleasant  smell.  It  is  brought  either  in 
pieces,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  a pale  yellow  albumum, 
or  already  rasped,  when  by  division  its  colour  appears  greenish 
brown,  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  .ish-giey,  or  blackish 
colour,  and  apparently  composed  of  several  laminae.  It  is  less 
resinous  than  the  wood.  Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  the 
wood,  1680  alcoholic,  and  280  watery  extract ; and  inversely, 
7-10  watery,  and  960  alcoholic.  From  3810  of  the  bark  he  got 
560  alcoholic,  and  320  watery  ; and  inversely,  620  watery,  and 
240  alcoholic.  The  resin  exudes  spontaneously  in  tears,  but  is 
principally  obtained  by  sawing  the  wood  into  billets  about  three 
feet  long,  which  are  then  bored  with  an  augre  longitudinally. 
One  end  of  these  is  laid  upon  a fire,  so  that  a calabash  may  re- 
ceive the  melted  resin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood 
burns.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or  sawings 
of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  soda.  The  resin  swims  at 
the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 

Guaiac  has  a brownish  yellow  colour  externally ; when  held 
against  the  light  is  transparent,  breaks  with  an  uniform  smooth 
shining  fracture,  of  a bluish-green  colour,  is  pulverizable,  and 
the  powder  has  a white  colour,  gradually  becoming  bluish-green, 
is  fusible  in  a moderate  heat,  but  npt  softened  by  tire  heat  of 
the  fingers,  without  proper  smell  or  taste,  but  when  thrown  on 
hot  coals  d iffusing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  swallowed  in . 
a state  of  minute  division,  causing  an  insufferable  burning  and 
prickling  in  the  throat.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.23.  Neumann 
got  from  480  parts,  400  alcoholic,  and  only  lO  watery  extract  5 
and  inversely,  80  watery,  and  280  alcoholiq.  Mr.  Brande  hag 
more  lately  investigated  this  substance  with  mucli  care.  Digest- 
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ed  with  water,  about  one  tenth  of  it  is  dissolved,  tlie  water 
acquiring  a sweetish  taste  and  greenish-brown  colour.  The  li- 
quid, when  evaporated,  leaves  a brown  substance,  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  muriates  of  alumina  and  tin.  Alcohol  readily 
forms  with  guaiac  a deep  brown-coloured  solution,  rendered 
milky  by  water,  and  precipitated  pale  green  by  the  muriatic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  brown  by  the  nitric,  and  pale  blue  by  the  oxy- 
muriatic,  but  not  by  the  acetic  acid  or  alkahes.  The  Solution 
in  ether  exhibits  nearly  the  same  properties.  Guaiac  is  soluble 
in  about  15  parts  of  solution  of  potass,  and  in  38  of  ammonia;, 
and  the  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  On  being  burnt,  it  leaves  a 
large  proportion  of  charcoal.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  discovered  a 
curious  property  of  guaiac.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light,  it 
acquires  a green  colour.  This  effect  is  produced  in  the  greatest 
degree  by  th.e  most  refrangible  rays.  In  the  least  refrangible 
rays  it  is  disoxydized,  and  the  yellow  coldur  is  restored.  The 
Same  effect  is  produced  by  hot  metal.  According  to  this  analysis, 
it  differs  from  the  resins  in  the  changes  of  colour  produced  on  it 
by  air  and  light,  and  tlie  action  of  the  acids,  in  not  forming 
tannin  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  large  proportion 
of  charcoal  it  affords  when  burnt.  'It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  colophony  or  common  resin ; but  the  fraud  is  easily  detect- 
ed by  the  smell  of  turpentine  emitted  when  thrown  on  live 
poals. 

Medical  use. — Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a 
sense  of  warpath  in  the  stomach,  a dryness  of  the  mouth,  with 
thirst.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  cir- 
culation. If  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphoresis; 
if  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  In  large 
doses  it  is  purgative. 

Guaiac  is  a useful  remedy, 

1.  In  rheumatism  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  symptoms ; as  in  foul  indolent  ul- 

cers, and  a thickened  state  of  the  ligaments  or  pe- 
riosteum, remaining  after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a 
mercurial  course.  Guaiac  will  also  suspend  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms  ; but  it  is 
totally  incapable  of  eradicating  the  disease. 

3.  In  cutaneous  diseases. 

4.  In  ozsena,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the  membranes 

and  ligaments. 

I'he  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction.  From  the  resin- 
eps  nature  of  the  active  constituent  of  this  substance,  this  can- 
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fK)t  be  a very  active  preparation,  as  the  menstruum  is  totally  in- 
capable of  dissolving,  though  it  may  suspend  a little  of  the  resin. 
The  decoction  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  course 
#f  a day. 

The  resin  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in 

water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  In  this  way,  from 
10  to  30  grains  of  the  resin  may  be  taken  in  tire  day. 

2.  In  solution  j in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the 

tincture,  with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a sudorific  dose 
for  an  adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himself  warm. 

3.  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

H^MATOXYLON  CAMPECHIANUM.  Ed.  Dub.  Loud. 

Willd.  g.  830.  sp.  10.  Decmdria  Monegynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lo- 
meiitacea,  , 

Logwood. 

Off. — Lignum  Hacmat.  Camp,  vulgo  Lignum  Campechense.  Ed. 

Lignum  H?ematoxyli.  Loud,  Dub. 

The  wood. 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and 
of  a dark  red  colour.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  with  a slight  degree 
of  astringency.  It  forms  a precipitate  with  a solution  of  gelatine, 
very  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatine,  and  with  sulphate  of 
iron  it  strikes  a brighter  blue  than  any  other  astringent  I have 
tried.  It  is  used  principally  as  a dye-wood,  but  also  with  con-* 
siderable  advantage  in  medicine. 

Its  extract  is  sweet  and  slightly  astringent ; and  is  therefore 
Hseful  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  chronic  dysentery. 

HELLEBORUS. 

Willd.  g.  1089.  Smith)  g.  256.  Po'jatidria  Polygynia, — Nat. 
«rd.  Midtisiliquce. 

Sp.  2.  Willd.  Helleborus  Niger.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Black  hellebore. 

Off.  — Radix.  The  root. 

^ This  plant,  which  was  formerly  called  Melampodiumy  is  peren- 
nial, and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria,  and 
on  the  Pyreimees  and  Appenines,  The  earliness  of  its  flowers, 
which  sometimes  appear  in  December,  has  gained  it  a place  in 
our  gardens. 
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The  roots  consist  of  a black  furrowed  roundish  head,  about 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  from  which  short  articulated  branches 
arise,  sending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a straw,  from  a span  to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on 
the  outside,  white  or  yellowish  white  within,  and  of  an  acrid, 
nauseous,  and  bitterish  taste,  exciting  a sense  of  heat  and  numb- 
ness in  the  tongue,  and  of  a nauseous  acrid  smell.  These  fibres 
only  are  used  in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are 
rejected.  For  the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of 
the  Adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  Europseus,  Actsea  spicata,  Astrantia 
major,  Helleborus  viridis  foetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aco- 
nitum  neomontanum,  are  often  substituted.  The  last  is  a most 
virulent  poison,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  roots  being  fu- 
siform, or  nearly  globular,  sending  out  numerous  very  brittle 
fibres,  of  a greyish  black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a man’s 
finger,  and  repeatedly  divided.  But  the  surest^  way  to  avoid 
mistakes,  is  by  the  apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itself  in  his 
own  garden. 

Neumann  got  from  2880  grains  380  alcoholic,  and  181  wa- 
tery extract;  and  inversely,  362  watery,'  and  181  alcoholic.  Its 
active  constituent  seems  to  be  of  a volatile  nature;  for  it  loses  its 
virtues  by  keeping,  and  water  distilled  from  it  has  an  acrid  taste. 

Medical  use. — In  large  doses,  hellebore  is  a drastic  purgative  ; 
in  smaller  doses,  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  as  a purgative  in  cases  of  mania,  melancholy,  coma, 
dropsy,  worms,  and  psora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  But  its  use 
reefuires  very  great  caution,  for  its  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and 
affected  by  many  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extract,  although  its 
activity  be  muclr  dissipated  by  the  preparation.  An  infusion  or 
tincture  certainly  promise  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers  Willdcnow  says,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients 
is  his  fifth  species,  the  Helleborus  orientalis. 

Sp.  6.  JVilld.  ; sp.  2.  Smith.  Helleborus  Foetidus.  L.  D. 

Bears-foot.  Stinking  hellebore.  Settiswort. 

..  OJJ^. — Folia  Flellebori  foetidi.  Land. 

Folia  Helleborastri.  Dub. 

The  leaves. 

This  species  is  a native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  grows  Iw 
shady  places,  and  under  hedges,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
The  leaves  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  unpleasant 
smell,  especially  when  they  are  fresh.  When  dried,  they  are 
frequently  given  as  a domestic  medicine  to  destroy  worms ; but 
they  must  be  used  sparingly,  being  so  violent  in  tlieir  operation, 
that  instances  of  their  fatal  effects  are  recorded. 
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HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS.  Dub. 

The  leech. 

C/.  Vermes.  Ord.  Helmintheca, 

Only  one  species  of  leech  is  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a flat; 
and  slimy  body,  composed  of  rings,  tapering  towards  the  head, 
which  is  turbinated,  commonly  about  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  but  capable  of  elongating 
or  contracting  itself  very  much.  Its  back  is  of  a dull  olive-green 
colour,  divided  into  three  ne-uly  equal  parts  by  four  yellow  lon- 
gitudinal lines,  the  two  lateral  entire,  the  two  central  broken 
with  black.  Besides  these,  between  the  lateral  and  central  lines 
on  each  side,  there  are  two  others,  resembling  a chain  of  black 
and  yellow.  The  belly  is  turkey  blue,  irregularly  marked  with 
yellow  spots.  It  attaches  itself  to  solid  substances  by  either  end, 
being  furnished  with  a circular  sucker  at  the  anal  extremity,  and 
a horse-shoe  one  at  the  head,  with  a triangular  mouth  in  the 
centre. 

They  should  be  collected  in  summer,  in  waters  having  a clear 
sandy  bottom,  as  the  bite  of  those  found  in  stagnant  waters 
and  marshes  is  said  to  cause  pain  and  inflammation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  horse-leech,  which  is  entirely  brown,  or  only 
marked  with  a marginal  yellow  line,  is  commonly  rejected,  al- 
though they  are  used  frequently  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
during  the  late  scarcity  or  leeches  have  occasionally  been  em- 
ployed, without  any  bad  consequences,  in  this  country.  The 
vulgar  story  of  their  drawing  the  whole  blood  out  of  the  body, 
by  evacuating  it  at  one  end  as  fast  as  they  sucked  it  in  at  the 
other,  if  true,  would  give  them  a superiority  over  the  others,  as 
when  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  them  quit,  even  without  passing  a liga- 
ture round  their  necks. 

Leeches  are  best  preserved  for  use  in  a bottle  half  filled  with 
pure  spring  or  river  water,  and  covered  with  gauze  or  muslin, 
although  they  are  said  not  to  die  even  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
or  in  a vessel  filled  with  oil.  It  is  advisable  frequently  to 
change  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept,  although  there  are  in- 
stances of  tlieir  living  many  months,  and  even  years,  in  tire  same 
water;  and  it  is  remark.ible  that  water,  in  w'liich  they  are,  keeps 
much  longer  sweet  than  by  itself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  wdienever  the  water  becomes  turbid,  or  loul,  or  gets 
an  unpleasant  smell,  or  any  of  the  leeches  dies  in  it,  it  should  be 
changed.  They  should  always  be  kept  in  a moderate  tempera- 
ture, about  50°  Fahr.  .Some  recommend  throwing  a little 
hran  into  the  water ; but  it  is  so  well  ascertained  that  they  will 
Jive  for  years  without  any  such  addition,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
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attempt  to  feed  them,  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  their 
natural  food.  Though  apparently  so  hardy,  leeches  are  some- 
times subject  to  great  mortality,  from  unknown  causes,  as  in 
1798  and  1799.  Infection,  in  some  cases,  seems  evident.  To 
avoid  danger  from  this  source,  they  should  be  kept  rather  in  se- 
veral small  vessels,  than  in  one  large  reservoir ; and  when  fresh 
leeches  are  procured,  tliey  should  always  be  kept  by  themselves, 
and  their  health  ascertained,  before  they  are  added  to  the  gene- 
ral stock.  When  they  have  gorged  themselves  with  blood,  they 
frequently  die  of  indigestion,  and  cause  a great  mortality  even 
among  those  who  have  not  been  used.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
leeches,  which  have  recently  sucked,  should  also  be  kept  by  them- 
selves, until  they  have  recovered  their  usual  vigour.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  individuals  which  have  performed  their  office  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  One  recommends  using 
no  means  to  make  them  disgorge  the  blood  they  have  sucked, 
but  only  to  immerse  them  for  half  an  hour  in  milk-warm  water, 
and  to  change  their  water  regularly  every  second  day  for  some 
time;  others  advise  stripping  them,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  taking 
hold  of  the  tail  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
and  drawing  the  animal  through  those  of  the  right,  so  as  to  eva- 
cuate the  biood  *,  while  others,  again,  apply  salt  to  their  heads, 
until  they  vomit  all  the  blood  they  have  sucked.  Leeches  change 
their  skin  frequently.  At  that  time  they  are  subject  to  indispo- 
sition, and  will  not  bite.  The  removal  of  the  old  cuticle  may 
sometimes  be  assisted  by  wiping  them  with  a bit  of  soft  linen. 

Medical  use. — Leeches  are  a very  old  and  useful  remedy  in 
every  case  requiring  local  blood-letting.  They  cause  less  irrita- 
tion than  cupping,  and  can  often  be  applied  nearer  to  the  part.| 

They  are  used, 

1.  In  inflammation  of  afl  kinds,  ophthalmia,  phrcnitis,  cy- 

nanche,  rheumatismus,  odontaglia,  podagra. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina, 

3.  In  suppressed  natural  or  habitual  haemorrhagies,  especially 

piles. 

I.  In  plethora  of  the  head,  chincough,  in  mania  from  sup- 
pressed discharges. 

5,  Dysuria  phlogistica. 

The  application  of  leeches  is  sometimes  attended  witli  diffi- 
cultv.  When  changing  their  skin,  they  will  not  bite,  and  are 
averse  to  it  in  cloudy  rainy  weather,  and  in  the  evening.  When 
kept  out  of  the  water  some  minutes  before  they  are  applied,  and 
allowed  to  crawl  on  dry  linen,  they  are  said  to  bite  more  eager- 
ly. The  part  to  which  they  to-  be  are  applied  should  be  very 
w’ell  washed,  first  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  with 
M'-ater,  or  milk  and  water,  and  if  covered  with  strong  hairs,  should 
be  shaved.  Wlftn  they  are  not  inclined  to  bite,  the  part  may 
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be  moistened  with  milk,  or  a little  blood  drawn  from  it  by  a 
scratch  with  a lancet.  When  they  fix,  they  inflict,  without 
causing  much  pain,  a wound  of  three  minute  flaps,  meeting  at 
equal  angles,  from  which  they  suck  blood  until  they  are  gorged, 
and  drop  olf  spontaneously,  or  are  forced  to  quit  their  hold  by 
sprinkling  on  them  a little  salt.  A large  leech  will  draw  about 
an  ounce  of  blood } but  tlie  quantity  may  be  much  increased  by 
bathing  the  wounds  with  tepid  water,  or  applying  over  them 
cupping  glasses.  Sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing } but  it  will  always  cease  on  applying  a little  lint,  and  con«. 
tinuing  pressure  a sufficient  length  of  time. 

HORDEUM  DISTICHON.  'Ed.  Duh.  LomL 

Willd.  g.  151.  sjj.  3 . Triandria  Digyuia. — Nat.  ord,  Grajmna. 

Barley. 

Cff. — Semina  Hordei  distichi.  Ed.  Dub. 

Semina  Hordei.  Lend. 

The  seed.  Pearl-barley. 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  Linnaeus  says,  that  jt  is  a native  of  Tartary,  but 
without  adducing  sufficient  proof. 

PearUbarley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  husk  of  rough 
barley,  and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules,  of  a 
pearly  whiteness.  In  this  state,  barley  consists  almost  solely  of 
amylaceous  matter  j when  boiled  it  forms  an  excellent  article  of 
nourishment;  and  a decoction  of  it,  properly  acidulated,  is  one 
of  the  best  beverages  in  acute  diseases. 

PIUMULUS  LUPULUS.  Loud. 

Willd.  species  Plant.  Vol.  iv.  p.  769. 

SmitPs  Plor.  Brit.  1077, 

Off. — Kumuli  strobili.  Lo?id. 

The  strobiles  dried. 

The  hop  is  an  indigenous  perennial  climbing  plant,  cultivated 
to  a great  extent  in  l^nt,  and  some  other  counties  in  England, 
for  its  leafy  tops,  w'hich  are  used  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and 
porter;  and  as  a very  considerable  revenue  arises  from  the  duty 
imposed  on  them,  the  use  of  all  other  bitters,  such  us  quassia, 
ccc.  is  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament ; as,  indeed,  hops  them- 
se  ves  once  were.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  vousg  shoots 
are  eaten  instead  of  asparagus.  ' " 

• intensely  bitter,  aromatic,  and  astringent.  By  simple 

m usion  the  aroma  is  extracted  ; by  short  boiling  the  bitter,  and 
y ong-continued  boiling,  the  aroma  is  dissipated,  and  the  as- 
tnngency  predominates.  The  aroma  resides  in  a volatile  oil,  and 
pc  astringency  in  a species  of  tannin,  as  sulphatof  iron  is  black- 
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ened  by  it.  The  old  writers  say,  that  hops  are  added  to  malt 
liquors  on  account  of  the  lithontriptic  virtues  which  they  were 
supposed  to  possess.  Ray  says,  that  since  the  Londoners  added 
hops  to  their  beer,  they  have  been  less  subject  to  calulous  com- 
plaints ; and  if  we  were  to  believe  Lobb,  a very  hard  urinary 
calculus  was  softened  by  a decoction  of  hops.  Their  evident  ef- 
fects are  to  impart  an  aromatic  bitter,  and  to  retard  the  acetous 
fermentation  ; lor  malt  liquors  keep  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  hops  added,  and  the  bitterness  decreases  as  the  li- 
quor becomes  ripe,  and  disappears  when  it  verges  to  acidity.  Ber- 
gius  supposes  that  the  sweetness  of  the  malt  would  hurt  the 
stomach,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the  bitterness  of  the  hop.  It 
also  probably  communicates  a narcotic  quality.  A pillow  stuff- 
ed  with  hops  is  said  to  have  long  been  a popular  remedy,  and  recent 
experiments  have  confirmed  the  fact,  and  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  various  preparations  of  hops  in  medicine.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  about  three  grains,  although  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  powder.  It  produced  sleep,  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  De  Roches,  in  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  pecto- 
ral complaints.  The  tincture  seemed  to  possess  the  same  ano- 
dyne virtues,  but  it  was  not  so  uniform  in  its  action.  Dr.  Ma- 
ton  gave  it  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract,  with  the  best  ef- 
fects, in  articular  rheumatisms.  He  did  not  observe  that  it  had 
any  influence  in  relaxing  the  bowels,  but  the  contrary,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency,  and 
increased  in  firmness,  by  this  medicine,  in  a very  direct  manner. 
An  ointment  compounded  with  the  hop  is  said,  by  hlr.  Freake, 
to  have  cased  the  violent  pain  in  the  last  stage  of  cancer,  when 

all  other  applications  were  ineffectual. 

« 

HYDRARGYRUM.  Duh. 

H^drargyrus.  Land.  Ed. 

Mercury.  Quicksilver. 

The  general  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  this  metal 
have  been  already  enumerated.  We  shall  now  treat  of  it  more 
fninutely,  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  materia  medica. 

It  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state  : 

a.  Uncombined. 

h.  Alloyed  with  silver. 

c.  Alloyed  with  copper. 

d.  Combined  with  sulphur  (Cinnabar). 

e.  Combined  with  hydroguretted  sulphur  (^Ethiops  mi-  i 

nerale). 

II.  Oxidized : 

a.  Combined-with  muriatic  acid. 

b.  sulphuric  acid. 
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There  are  considerable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary  and  in 
Spain ; and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally  imported, 
from  the  former  country. 

Mercury,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  metallic  state,  has  no 
action  on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from  its  weight  or  bulk. 
isr-.It  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  vulgarly  supposed,  but  perfectly 
inert  j but,  in  its  various  states  of  combination,  it  produces  cer- 
tain sensible  effects.  It  q^uickens  the  circulation,  and  increases 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumstances, 
tlie  habit  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which 
he  is  kept,  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  exhibited,  its  effects  are  indeed  various  : it  sometimes 
increases  one  secretion  more  particularly, . sometimes  another; 
but  its  most  characteristic  effect  is  the  increased  flow  of  saliva 
kvhich  it  generally  excites,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity.  Its 
particular  effects,  and  means  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

Mercury,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited, 

1.  As  an  errhine.  The  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

2.  As  a sialogogue.  Mercury,  in  almost  any  form. 

3.  As  a cathartic.  Tire  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  (calomel). 

4.  As  a diuretic.  The  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  sub- 

muriate, combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5.  As  a sudorific.  Calomel,  conjoined  with  a sudorific  re- 

gimen. 

6.  As  an  emmenagogue. 

7.  As  an  astringent.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

8.  As  a stimulant.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

9.  As  an  antispasmodic. 

10.  As  an  anthelmintic. 

With  some  of  these  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exhibited, 

1.  In  febrile  diseases;  in  obstinate  agues. 

2.  In  inflammatory  diseases ; in  indolent  and  chronic  in- 

flammations, especially  of  the  glandular  viscera,  as  the 

liver,  spleen,  &c. 

3.  In  exanthematous  diseases  ; variola. 

4.  Inprofluvia;  in  dysentery. 

5.  In  spasmodic  diseases;  tetanus,trismus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

6.  In  cahectic  diseases  ; anasarca,  ascifes,  hydrothorax,  hy- 

drocephalus, &c. 

7.  In  impetigines;  scrofula,  syphilis,  lepra,  icterus,  &c. 

8.  In  local  diseases;  in  callgo  corne;e,  amaurosis,  gonorrhsea, 

obstipatio,  amenorrhoea  suppressionis,  tumours  of  va- 
rious kinds,  herpes,  tinea,  psora,  &c. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  jind  causes  violent 
purging,  even  of  blood.  The  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exliibiting  opium. 
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At  other  times  it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  sa- 
liva. In  this  case,  too,  the  use  of  the  mercury  must  be  discon- 
tinued for  a time;  when,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  advice,  the 
patient  should  be  freely  exposed  to  a dry  cold  air,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  cathartics,  Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and 
the  assiduous  application  of  astringent  gargles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  suppression  of  ptyalism  is  not  without  danger. 

It  is  most  frequently  caused  by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  e^cposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury.  The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick 
introduction  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the  gums,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Sometimes  also  a morbid  condition  of  the  system  occurs  du- 
ring  a mercurial  course,  and  tends  to  a fatal  Issue.  Mr.  Pearson  i 
has  termed  it  Erethismus.  It  is  characterised  by  great  depres- 
sion of  strength ; a sense  of  anxiety  about  the  pnecordia  ; fre- 
quent sighing ; trembling,  partial  or  universal ; a small  quick 
pulse ; sometimes  vomiting ; a pale  contracted  countenance,  a 
sense  of  coldness,  while  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  or  the  vital 
or  natural  functions  much  disordered^.  In  this  state,  a sudden  or 
violent  exertion  of  muscular  power  will  sometimes  prove  fatal.  | 
To  prevent  dangerous  consequences,  the  mercury  must  be  dis-  j 
continued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  patient  must  ex- 
pose himself  freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a manner  as 
shall  be-  attended  with  the  leas;:  fatigue  ; and  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  he  will  sometimes  be  so  far  recovered,  that  he  ) 
may  easily  resume  the  use  of  mercury. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has  i 
been  tortured  into  a greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica.  Of  these  Swediaur  has  given  a com- 
plete table,  in  the  fast  edition  of  his  works  on  the  venereal  dis-  ; 
case.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place  : I shall  therefore  t 
give  a systematic  riew  of  those  mercurial  preparations  only  which 
outer  at  least  one  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited, 

I.  Purified  by  distillation. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatura.  D.  L. 

II,  Oxidized. 

A.  Protoxide. 

1.  By  precipitation,  from  its  solution  in  nitrcu> 
acid,  by  ammonia. 

Oxidum  hydrargyrt  cinereum.  £.  Tj. 

Pitlvis  hydrargyri  cinercus.  D. 

■3  Bv  tritaratiem. 
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a.  With  unctuous  substances. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri,  £•  D. 

fortius.  L. 

mitius.  L,  D. 

Linimentum  hydrargyri. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargy- 
ro.  Z.  D. 


"1 hydrargyri.  E.  L. 

b.  With  saccharine  substances. 

Pilulac  hydrargyri.  Z.  D.  E. 
e.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 


Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  Z.  Z)- 
d.  With  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  magnesia.  D. 

B.  Peroxide. 

1.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri.  D. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum.  Z. 

3.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per  acidum  nitri- 
cum.  E. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  nitricilfn.  D, 

Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum.  Z. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  E. 

subnitratiS'hydrargyri.  D- 

— ^ — hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi.  Z. 

HI.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids  j 
A.  Protoxide. 

1 . With  nitrous  acid  : 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri.  Z.  E, 
supernitratis  hydrargyri.  Z>. 

2.  With  sulphuric  acid  : 

Sub  sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus.  E.  L. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  sulphuricum.  D. 

3.  With  muriatic  acid  ; 

a.  By  sublimation. 

, Sub-murias  hydrargyri.  E.  L. 

— sublimatum.  D. 

Pilulae  hydrargyri  submuriatis.  Z. 

b.  By  precipitation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  praecipltatus.  E-  D. 

4.  With  acetous  acid  ; 


Acetis  hydrargyri,  E.  Z, 
Acetas  hydrargyri.  D. 

B.  Perojcide. 

1.  Muriata. 
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Murias  hydrargyri,  E. 

corrosivum.  D. 

Oxymurias  liydrargyri.  L. 

Liquor  oxymuriatis  hydrargyri.  Z.. 

2.  Sub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  ammoniatum.  Z). 

Hydrargyrus  praecipitatus  albus.  L. 

XJnguentum  sub-muriatis  hydrargyri  am- 
moniati.  D. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  praecipitati  albi, 

IV.  Combined  with  sulphur. 

1.  By  trituration. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  E.  B. 

2.  By  sublimation.  , 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  L. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  i). 

HYOSCYAMrS  NIGER.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

IVitld.  sp.  I.  Smith,  s]K  L Pentandria  Mom-  - 

Ipnia. — Nut.  Ord.  Solamicex. 

Common  henbanji. 

(^.•^Herba  Hyosc.  nigri.  Ed.  Folia  Hyosc.  Lond.  Herba  i 
Hyosc.  Dub. 

Semina  Hyosc.  nigri.  Ed.  Semina  Hyosc.  Lond. 

The  herb  and  seeds. 

Henbane  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abun-  i 
dance  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  sides,  and  among  j 
rubbish,  flowers  in  July.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and,  p 
when  bruised,  something  like  tobacco,  especially  when  the  leaves  t 
are  burnt;  and,  on  burning,  they  sparkle,  as  if  they  contained  a i 
nitrate ; when  chewed,  however,  they  have  no  saline  taste,  but  are  I 
insipid,  mild,  and  mucilaginous.  Henbane,  in  a moderate  dose,  \ 
often  produces  sweat,  and  sometimes  an  eruption  of  pustules,  , 
and  generally  sound  sleep,  succeeded  by  serenity  of  mind,  and  | 
recruited  vigour  of  the  body  ; but,  like  the  other  narcotics,  in-  > 
stead  of  these,  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  vertigo,  headach,  and  i 
general  uneasiness.  With  particular  individuals,  it  occasions 
vomiting,  colic  pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
purging.  In  excessive  doses,  its  effects  are  fatal ; general  debili- 
ty, delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  con-  • 
vulsions,  death.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a powerful  1 
anodyne ; and,  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  constipating  effect, 
having  rather -a  tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

Med.  use.-^f  xom  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  others^  it 
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: appears,  that  different  species  of  henbane  have  been  lortg  used  in 

; the  practice  of  medicine.  By  Celsus  it  was  applied  externally 

, as  a collyrium  in  ophthalmia  ; for  allaying  the  pain  of  the  tooth- 

ach  } and  he  gave  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Its  use,  however,  was  for  a long  period  entirely  relinquished, 
until  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna,  in  those  cases 
where  an  anodyne  is  requisite,  and  where  there  are  objections  to 
the  use  of  opium.  It  is  employed  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains, 
in  indurations  of  the  mammas,  from  retained  milk,  painful  swell- 
' ings,  whether  scirrhous  or  not,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers, 

; inflamed  piles,  and  spasms,  of  the  bowels  from  increased  irrita- 

f bility ; under  the  form  of  a cataplasm,  of  the  bruised-  leaves, 

I with  bread  and  milk ; of  an  ointment,  made  with  the  powder  of 
I'  the  leaves,  with  wax  and  oil ; of  a simple  powder,  sprinkled  on 
I the  sore ; or  of  a decoction  in  milk  as  an  injection.  An  infu- 
f sion  prepared  by  digesting  the  bruised  leaves  in  olive  oil,  is  also 
i usefully  applied  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  testicles, 
[ urethra,  painful  retention  of  urine,  and  in  blind  piles. 

; An  extract  from  the  leaves,  or  from  the  seeds,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally;  and  it  has  been  used  with  advantage 
in  a variety  of  nervous  affections,  as  mania,  melancholia,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  trismus,  and  spasms  from  injured  nerves,  in  rheu- 
matism and  arthritis,  in  glandular  swellings,  in  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions, and  in  every  case  where  it  is  desirable  either  to  allay  in- 
ordinate action,  or  to  mitigate  pain.  Its  dose  may  be  gradually 
increased  from  half  a grain.  Collin  pushed  it  to  the  length  of 
, 30  grains  for  a dose. 

1 1 YSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1096.  sp,  1.  Didyuamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  ord. 
V ^rticillatie. 
i Hyssop. 

Off. — Herba  Hyssopi  officinalis.  Ed. 

Folia  Hyssopi.  Dub. 

The  herb  and  leaves. 

Hyssop  is  a perennial  herb  which  grows  wild  in  Germany. 
.Its  leaves  have  aii  aromatic  smell,  and  a vvarm  pungent  taste. 
Their  virtues  depend  entirely  on  an  essential  oil  which  rises  in 
distillation  both  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  Besides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  were  formerly  recommended  in  hu- 
moral asthmas,  coughs,'  and  otlier  disorders  of  the  breast  tmd 
lungs,  and  were  said  to  promote  expectoration. 

INULA  HELENIUM.  Dub. 

IViUJ.  g.  1489,  sp.  1.  Smith.,  g.  369  sj).  1.  Syngenesia  Super- 
jlua — Nat.  ord.  GomposiU  radiatx. 

1 Elecampane. 
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Off. — Radix  Enulx  Campanx.  Dub. 

'Ihe  root. 

Tins  is  a very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  sometimes  found! 
wild  in  moist  rich  soils.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  root, 
especially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell : its  taste, 
on  first  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and,  as  it  were,  somewhat  ran- 
cid ; in  a little  time  it  discovers  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  considerably  acrid  and  pungent. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root,  390  watery, 
and  5 alcoholic  extract*,  and  inversely,  1.50  alcoholic,  and  300 
watery.  In  distillation,  alcohol  elevated  nothing,  but  the  distill- 
ed water  was  first  observed  by  Geoflroy  to  be  milky,  and  mixed 
with  flocculi  of  a cineritious  concrete  volatile  oil,  partly  swimmings 
and  partly  sinking  in  the  water.  He  also  ascertained  that  it  was 
fusible,  and  compares  it  to  camphor  or  benzoic  acid.  Neu- 
mann likewise  examined  it,  and  considered  it  as  a peculiar  sub- 
stance, having  some  resemblance  to  camphor.  He  found  that  it 
melts  with  a gentle  heat,  and  when  cold,  appears  softer  and 
more  unctuous  *,  that  it  never  assumes  a crystalline  form,  but 
when  dry  proves  opaque  and  crumbly;  that  laid  on  burning 
coals  it  totally  exhales;  that  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  water ; and  that  by  keeping  it  gradually  loses  the  smell  of 
elecampane.  It  has  also  been  discovered  by  Rose  to  contain  a 
matter  having  some  analogy  with  starch,  the  properties  of  wliich 
have  been  described  under  the  title  of  Inulin, 

Medical  use  — It  is  a gently  stimulating  medicine,  nearly  simi- 
lar in  its  action  to  angelica.  The  extract  is  merely  a slight  bitter, 
as  the  essential  oil  is  totally  dissipated  in  the  preparation, 

JUNIPERUS. 

Willd.  g.  1841.  Smithy  g.  \2\.  Dioecia  Monadelffiia.—'i^At. 
ord.  Conifer  a. 

Sb.  10.  Jf^i/ld.  sp.  1.  S>«.  JuNiPERUs  Communis.  Ed.  Lond^ 
Dub. 

Conimon  juniper. 

0^.— Baccx  Junipej-i.  Land.  Dtf. 

Bacc*  juniperi  communis.  Ed, 

Cacumina  Juniperi.  Land, 

The  berries  and  tops. 

This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hiUy 
"rounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  May.  The  ber- 
ries are  chiefly  brought  from  Holland  and  from  Italy.  The  Ita- 
lian berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juniper  berries 
have  a strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a warm  pungent 
sweet  taste,  which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  much  bruised,  i§ 
followed  by  a bitterish  one.  Their  predominant  constituents  arc 
gssential  oil,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous  matter. 
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Medical  use. — ^To  the  oil  they  are  indebted  for  their  stin\ulating, 
carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  most 
commonly  used  in  the  form,  of  infusion,  as  a diuretic  drink  in 
dropsy.  The  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  It 
possesses  the  same  properties  in  a higher  degree,  and  imparts 
them  to  ardent  spirits.  The  peculiar  flavour,  and  well-known 
diuretic  effects  of  Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil  of  Juniper.  The 
decoction  and  extract  are  very  inert  preparations. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  same  essential  oil ; there- 
fore an  infusion  of  the  tops  is  likewise  diuretic.  The  wood, 
also,  was  formerly  officinal.  In  warm  countries  a resin  exudes 
from  the  juniper-tree.  It  is  called  sandarac,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  mastich.  It  is  not  a pure  resin,  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Giese,  about  one  fifth  of  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  or  in  alcohpl, 
but  in  ether,  resembling  4n  these  respects  copal. 

Sp.  6.  JuNiPERUs  Sabina.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Savine 

Off. — Folia  Juniperi  Sabinse.  Ed.  Folia  Sabinse.  Lckd.  Dub. 

The  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
but  not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter, 
acrid,  biting  taste,  and  a strong  disagreeable  smell : distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  an  essential  oil  in  considerable  quantity. 

Medical  use. — Savine  is  a warm  stimulating  medicine,  capable 
of  producing  diaphoresis,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions,  but 
apt  to  excite  hjemorrhagy,  especially  from  the  uterus.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  said  to  be  very  efficient 
in  .the  cure  of  gout. 

Internally,  a conserve  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  exhibited  in  doses 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Externally,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
infusion  to  warts,  carious  bones,  and  old  ulcers*,  and  in  cases 
of  gangrene,  psora,  and  tinea  ; an  excellent  issue  ointment  is 
also  prepared  with  the  powder.  The  essential  oil  is  a very  ac- 
tive remedy. 

Sp.  14.  JuNiPERUS  Lvcia.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Olihiinum. 

Q/i—Gummi-resina  Juniperi  Lycite.  Ed.  Olibanum;  Gum- 
mi-resina.  Land.  Dub. 

A gum  resin. 

Olibanum  is  principally  collected  in  Arabia,  and  brought 
‘ from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  Imported  into  Europe. 
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It  consists  of  transparent  brittle  grains  of  difterent  sizes,  not 
larger  than  a chesnut,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  taste 
and  a peculiar  aromatic  smell.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains, 
346  alcoholic,  and  125  watery  extract,  and  inversely,  200  wa- 
tery, and  273  alcoholic.  The  distilled  spirit  and  oil  both  smelt  of 
olibanum,  but  no  oil  separated.  Obibanum  forms  a transparent  so- 
lution with  alcohol,  and  a milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water  ; 
it  is  not  fusible,  but  inflammable,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable 
smell.  It  is  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients ; and  the  diffusion 
of  its  vapour  around  the  altar  still  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  catlrolic  churches. 

KINO.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Succus  spissatus  Eucalypti  resiniferse.  E.  Resinas  Buteae  fron- 
' dosx.  D.  Arboris,  nonduin  dcscriptae,  Africanae,  gummi  re,; 
sina.  Lond. 

Kino,  the  insipissated  juice  of  the  brown  gum  tree  of  Botany 
pay.  The  resin  of  the  Butea  frondosa.  The  gum-resin  of  a 
non-dcscript  African  tr^e. 

Kino  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  received  it  from 
a druggist  as  a very  fine  kind  of  dragon’s  blood,  and  who  de- 
scribed it  as  the  produce  of  an  African  tree  called  the  Pau  de 
Sangue.  In  Moor’s  travels  up  the  Gambia,  there  is  a very  im- 
perfect account  of  the  tree  from  which  it  exudes,  and  a copy  of 
directions  from  the  African  company  to  their  factors,  to  collect 
and  purchase  this  gum ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  to 
them  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  mixed  with  gum  Sene- 
gal. This  kind  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  commerce,  and 
is  not  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jackson  among  the  exports  from 
Mogodore,  or  by  Mr.  Winterbot^om,  in  his  account  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

I have  found  in  commerce  three  kinds  of  kino,  easily  distin- 
tinguished  by  their  external  appearance. 

The  first  is  in  very  small  jet-black  fragments,  perfectly  opaque, 
without  smell,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  not  co- 
louring the  saliva,  after  some  time  imparting  only  a slight  astrin-r 
gent  taste,  not  fusible,  and  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  Pow- 
der dark  chocolate  brown.  Although  this  has  been  the  longest  ! 
known  in  commerce  in  this  place,  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  I 
the  place  of  its  origin. 

The  second  is  in  large  fragments,  on  some  of  which  the  Im-  , 
pression  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  had  been  received  while  fluid,  l 
and  in  which  it  had  hardened,  was  evident ; colour  very  dark  ! 
brown,  fracture  resinous,  appearance  homogeneous,  with  small  i 
air  bells,  in  very  thin  splinters,  transparent,  and  of  a ruby  red 
colour,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  taste  at  first 
somewhat  acid,  but  afterwards  becoming  considerably  bitter  and 
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astringent,  succeeded  by  a peculiar  sweetness,  infusible,  and  fri- 
able ; powder  of  a reddish  brown.  This  is  said  to  be  the  extract 
of  tlie  Coccoloba  uvifera  or  sea-side  grape  ; and  indeed  by  com- 
paring it  with  specimens  of  that  extract,  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  information. 

The  third  is  in  dark  brown  masses  of  various  sizes,  either 
smooth  or  rounded  on  the  surface,  or  in  fragments  often  cover- 
ed with  a reddish  brown  powder,  fracture  resinous  and  very  un- 
equal, appearance  sometimes  homogeneous,  but  more  commonly 
heterogenous,  mixed  with  bits  of  twigs,  leaves,  *&c. ; splinters 
transparent,  ruby  red,  no  smell,  scarcely  crackling  under  the 
teeth,  but  sometimes  gritty,  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  sand; 
taste  simply  astringent,  succeeded  by  sweetness,  and,  when  long 
chewed,  a portion  adheres  to  the  teeth  ; infusible  and  friable  ; 
powder  reddish  brown.  This  is  certainly  obtained  from  the 
Eucalyptus  resinifera,  or  brown  gum  tree  of  New  South  Wales, 
by  allowing  tlie  juice,  which  either  flows  from  it  spontaneously, 
or  is  procured  by  wounding  tlie  tree,  to  harden  in  the  sun. 
Some  specimens  of  it  in  its  fluid  state  have  even  reached  this 
country. 

The  Dublin  college  have  indicated  the  butea  frondosa  as  the 
source  of  kino,  but  certainly  erroneously.  It,  however,  pro- 
duces in  large  quantities  a red  juice,  very  analogous  to  kino, 
and  which  may  unquestionably  be  used  as  a substitute  for  it.  The 
production  of  these  substances  from  so  many  different  trees  in 
Africa,  America,  Asia, and  New  Holland,  shew  that  kino  is  to  be 
considered  as  a genus  of  which  these  are  species. 

Hie  analysis  of  kino,  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dispensatory,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin,  as  well 
as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  tliem,  that  it  consists  principally 
of  tannin,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  re- 
sins or  gum-resins.  But  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  third  kind, 
and  the  examination  of  a red  astringent  matter  which  I picked 
from  a cavity  in  a specimen  of  the  Cassuarina,  or  beef-wood, 
prove  that  I was  hasty  in  supposing  that  kino  was  always  ob- 
tained from  astringent  barks  by  decoction  and  evaporation. 

Kino  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water. 
The  decoction,  therefore,  on  cooling,  becomes  turbid  with  a very 
copious  red  sediment.  The  residuum  seems  to  be  softened  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  w’ater,  at  least  it  agglutinates  intomasses  resembling 
melted  red  sealing  wax  dropt  into  water.  By  repeated  decoctions 
with  very  large  quantities  of  water,  I have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
haust it  of  its  soluble  parts;  the  last  decoctions  had  still  a deep  red 
Colour,  and  blackened  solutions  of  iron.  This  residuum  is  not 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  is  not  fusible,  but  when 
thrown  on  live  coals  burns  away  without  flame.  VauqUelin  ob- 
served, that  when  the  whole  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  dissolve 
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the  soluble  parts  of  kino  is  not  employed  at  once,  the  residuum  \ 
becomes  more  insoluble.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  jj 
Botany-bay  kino  except  its  impurities.  With  a certain  propor-  I 
tion  of  water  this  tincture  lets  fall  a copious  red  precipitate, 
which  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  but  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  water  its  transparency  is  only  slightly  disturbed.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  alcohol  dissolves  kino  entirely,  but  does 
not  dissolve  the  residuum  of  the  decoction.  This  fact  would 
shew,  that  the  portion  extracted  by  the  water  had  the  property 
of  rendering  tlrc  residuum  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  of 
kino  precipitate  gelatine,  and,  according  to  Vauquelin,  silver, 
lead,  and  antimony,  white  j and  iron,  green.  I find  that  it  re- 
sembles other  astringents,  in  forming  a black  precipitate  with 
red  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  converted  into  green 
by  the  slightest  excess  of  the  sulphate,  and  by  a larger  excess  is 
dissolved  into  a bright  green  liquid. 

Medical  Hse It  is  a powerful  remedy  in  obstinate  chronic 

diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  ; in  all  passive  htemorrhagies,  espe- 
cially from  the  uterus;  in  fluor  albus;  and  in  diseasesarising 
from  laxity  of  the  solids. 

It  is  exhibited  Internally,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
in  substance,  or  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol.*' 

Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a styj)tic,  to  check  htemorrhagies 
from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminish  the  discharge  of  sanious  ' 
or  ichorous  matter  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  14>0+.  sp.  12.  Smithy  g.  342.  ip.  1.  Spngenesia 
eequalis. — Nat.  ord.  Composite  semijlosculose. 

Strong-scented  or  cut  lettuce. 

Off. — Folium  lactucse  virosx.  E.d. 

The  leaves. 

This  plant  flowers  In  August  and  September,  is  biejanial,  and 
grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  rough  banks,  in  many  places  in  this 
country. 

It  smells  strongly  of  opium,  and  resembles  it  in  some  of  it*  I 
effects  ; and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy,  resides  I 
in  a milky  juice. 

The  garden  lettuce,  when  in  flower,  is  also  very  bitter,  and  I 
abounds  with  a milky  juice,  in  its  taste  and  smell  remarkably  i 
like  opium,  for  which,  when  dried,  it  has  been  proposed  and  I 
used  with  success  as  a substitute,  by  Dr.  Cox  of  Philadelphia.  . 
Before  it  begins  to  shoot,  it  has  none  of  that  bitterness,  and  con- 
jains  no  milky  juice,  and  probably  has  not  those  soporific  ef-  ‘ 
fects  which  are  comingnl^  ascribed  to  the  use  of  lettu.ee. 
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Medical  me. — An  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice 
,of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flowof,  has  been 
given  in  dropsies  of  long  standing,  proceeding  from  visceral  ob- 
structions, to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  said  to 
agree  with  the  stomach,  to  quench  thirst,  to  be  gently  laxative, 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  somewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilu- 
tion is  allowed  during  its  operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  as- 
serts, that  out  of  twenty -four  dropsical  patients,  all  but  one  were 
cured  by  this  medicine. 

LAURUS. 

Willd.  g.  798.  EnHeandria  Monogynia.-^-^^t  ord.  OleracetC- 

Sp.  1.  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  cinnamon  tree. 

Off. Cortex  Laurl  Cin.  Ed.  Cortex  Cinnamoml.  Land.  Duh 

Cinnamomi  oleum.  Land.  Cinn.  oleum  essentiale.  Dub. 
The  inner  bark  and  its  essential  oil. 

This  valuable  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  w.is  guarded 
with  unremitting  jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they  might  mono- 
polize the  commerce  of  its  productions.  They  failed,  however, 
in  the  attempt ; and  the  cinnamon  tree  is  now  propagated,  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  but  also  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Ceylon  now  belongs  to  the  Bri- 
tish, and  Captain  Percival  has  published  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  cinnamon  tree.  It  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  tlie  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  and  grows  from  four  to  ten 
feet  high,  very  bushy.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel, 
and,  when  chewed,  have  the  hot  taste  and  smell  of  cloves.  The 
blossom  is  white  and  very  abundant,  but  diffuses  no  odour. 
Tire  fruit  resembles  an  acorn,  and  a species  of  fixed  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  There  are  several  different  species  of  cinnamon 
trees,  or  trees  resembling  them  in  Ceylon,  but  four  only  are 
barked  by  government ) the  honev  cinnamon,  the  snake  cinna- 
mon, the  camphor  cinnamon,  which  is  inferior  to  these,  and  yields 
camphor  from  its  roots,  and  camphor  mixed  with  gum  from  in- 
cisions made  into  it,  and  the  cabatte  cinnamon,  M'hich  is  harsher 
and  more  astringent  than  the  others.  The  bark  is  collected  at 
two  seasons  ; the  grand  harvest  lasts  from  April  to  August,  the 
little  harvest  is  in  December.  Such  branches  as  are  three  years 
old  are  lopped  off,  the  epidermis  is  then  scraped  off,  the  bark 
slit  up,  loosened,  and  removed  entire,  so  as  to  form  a tube  open 
at  one  side.  The  smaller  of  these  are  inserted  within  the  larger, 
and  they  are  spread  out  to  dry.  They  are  then  packed  up  in 
bundles.  The  tasting  of  those  bundles  to  ascertain  their  auaJity 
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is  a very  disagreeable  duty  Imposed  on  the  surgeons.  It  ex- 
coriates the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  causes  such  intolerable  pain 
as  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  occupation 
two  or  three  days  successively.  In  their  turns,  however,  they 
are  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the  pain 
by  occasionally  eating  a piece  of  bread  and  butter.  It  is  then 
made  up  in  large  bundles  about  four  feet  long,  and  eighty 
pounds  in  weight.  In  stowing  the  bales  on  shipboard,  the  in- 
terstices are  filled  up  with  black  pepper,  a practice  which  is  sup- 
posed to  improve  both  spices. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  much  to 
exceed  stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a light  yellowish 
colour  ; it  posscsies  a sweet  taste,  not  so  hot  as  to  occasion  pain, 
and  not  succeeded  by  any  after-taste.  The  inferior  kind  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  thicker,  of  a darker  and  brownish  colour, 
hot,  and  pungent  when  chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a disagreea- 
able  bitter  after-taste.  The  Dutch  were  accused  of  deteriorat- 
ing-their  cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a proportion  of  real  cin- 
namon, but  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  dis- 
tillation. This  fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker 
smell  and  taste.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  cassia  bark.  This 
last  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  fracture  being  smooth,  and  by 
its  slimy  mucilaginous  taste,  without  any  of  the  roughness  of  the 
true  cinnamon. 

By  distillation  with  water,  it  furnishes  a small  quantity  of  very 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil,  the  water  itself  remains  long  milky, 
and  has  a strong  flavour  cf  cinnamon.  The  watery  extract  in 
Neumann’s  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  76ffO  parts. 
With  alcohol  the  oil  does  not  arise  in  distillation,  but  remains  in 
the  extract,  which  amounts  to  960. 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a whitish  yellow  colour,  a 
pungent  burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine  llavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a very  great  degree.  It  should  sink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Medical  use. — Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  useful  aromatic, 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  most  other 
substances  of  this  class.  Like  other  aromatics,  the  effects  of 
cinnamon  are  stiimulating,  heating,  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
tonic  j but  it  is  rather  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  than 
as  a remedy  itself. 

The  oil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  we  possess, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a cordial  in  cramps  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  syncope  ; or  as  a stimulant  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
or  to  deaden  the  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  em- 
ployed as  an  aromatic,  to  cover  the  less  agreeable  taste  of 
other  drugs;  • 
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Sp.  2.  Laurus  Cassia.  Ed.  Dub. 

The  cassia  tree. 

Off. — Cortex  Lauri  Cassise.  Ed.  Cortex  cassix  lignex.  Dub. 
Flores  nondum  explicit!  Laur.  Cass.  Ed. 

Flores  nond.  explic.  Cass.  lign.  Dub. 

The  bark  and  flower-buds  gathered  before  they  open. 


This  tree  is  very  similar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  from  China, 
has  a great  resemblance  to  the  true  cinnamon,  from  which  it  is 
only  distinguishable,  by  being  of  a thicker  and  coarser  appear- 
ance, and  by  its  breaking  short  and  smooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  and  shivery. 

It  resembles  cinnamon  still  more  exactlv  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
and  pungency  than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  seems  Only 
to  differ  from  it  in  being  considerably  weaker,  and  in  aboun^ig 
more  wdth  a mucilaginous  matter. 

Cassia  buds  are  the  flower-buds,  which  are  gatliered  and  dried 
before  they  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a nail,  con- 
sisting T)f  a round  head,  about  the  size  of  a pepper-corn,  sur- 
rounded with  the  imperfect  hexangular  corolla,  which  gradually 
terminates  in  a point.  They  have  a browm  colour,  and  the  smell 
and  taste  of  cinnamon. 

Medical  use. — Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  cassia  possess  the 
same  properties  with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree; 

The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  sometimes  unintentionally, 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  cinnamon ; and  the  products 
obtained  from  cassia  bark  and  buds,  by  distillation,  are  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  prepared  from  cinnamon. 

. Sp.  S.  Laurus  Cajiphora.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Camphor  tree. 

Camphora.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Camphor. 

The  camphor  laurel  grow’s  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a very 
considerable  size,  in  the  forests  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  greenhouses  in  England.  Every  part  of  the  tree  smells 
strongly  of  camphor,  which  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  root,  by  distillation.  They  are  cut  down  into  siiiall  pieces, 
and  put  into  a still,  with  a proportion  of  water.  After  the 
water  has  been  kept  boiling  forty-eight  hours,  the  camphor  is 
found  adhering  to  the  straw  with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is 
lined.  In  this  state  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called 
crude  camphor.  It  is  very  impure,  consisting  of  small  brownish 
or  dirty  grey  grains,  mixed  with  straw,  wood,  hair,  and  other 
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imfiurities.  From  these  it  is  purified,  in  Holland,  by  a second 
sublimation  in  glass  vessels;  being  previously  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, to  combine  with  and  prevent  any  empyreumatic  oil  with 
which  it  may  be  contaminated  from  subliming,  while  the  cam- 
phor concretes  in  the  uppef  part  of  the  vessel  into  cakes,  convex 
on  the  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  generally  perforated  in 
the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid, 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tough  and  elastic, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  pulverizable  •,  shining  in  its  fracture,  and 
crystalline  in  its  texture  ; of  a bitterish,  aromatic  pungent  taste, 
yet  accompanied  witlr  a sense  of  coolness,  of  a strong  and  very 
penetrating  smell ; very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  coal  or  ashes ; capable  of  combining 
with  the  resins  and  balsams ; soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  and  the  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
fluoVic,  and  acetic  acids;  separable  from  these  alcoholic  and 
acid  solutions  by  water ; insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  the 
weaker  acids  ; decomposed  by  heat,  when  mixed  with  alumina, 
into  an  essential  oil  and  charcoal ; and  by  treating  it  witli*a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  nitric  acid,  forming  a portion  of  camphoric 
acid  ; and  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  artificial 
tannin. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  kmrus 
camphora,  although  it  furnishes  almost  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce ; it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interstices  among  the 
woody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo  ; it  is  also  contained 
in  the  roots  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  and  cassia,  Alpinia  galan- 
ga,  amomum  zedoaria,  &c.;  in  the  seeds  of  the  amomumcarda- 
momum,  piper  cub»ba,  &c. ; and  in  many  indigenous  plants,  as 
in  the  thymus  serpyllum  and  vulgans,  juniperus  communis,  ros- 
marinus  oflicinalis,  salvia  olficinalis,  mentha  piperita,  &c,  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  essential  oils  of  rosemary,  lavender, 
marjoram,  and  sage.  An  artificial  camphor,  diftering  from  com- 
mon camphor,  in  not  being  soluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  nor  being 
precipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  in  strong  nitric  acid,  may 
also  be  prepared,  by  directing  a stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in- 
to oil  of  turpentine.  Camphor  is  now  universally  considered 
as  a peculiar  principle  of  vegetables,  and  not  as  a resin. 

Medical  use. — Camphor  is  a very  active  substance,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body  c^onsiderably, 
and  gives  a tendency  to  diaphoresis,  but  without  quickening  the 
pulse.  At  first  it  raises  the  spirits,  but  produces  a subsequent 
depression,  and  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  excessive  doses 
,it  causes  syncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 
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These  violent  effects  of  camphor  are  most  effectually  counter- 
act d by  opium. 

In  a morbid  state  of  the  body,  camphor  allays  Inordinate  ac- 
tions. When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  contracted,  it  renders  it  fuller 
and  softer.  It  removes  spasms,  and  flitting  pains  arising  from 
spasms ; and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  sleep, 
camphor  will  often  succeed.  It  is  also  said  to  correct  the  bad 
effects  of  opium,  mezereon,  cantharldes,  and  the  drastic  purga- 
tives and  diuretics. 

The  most  general  indication  for  the  use  of  camphor  is  tlie 
languor  or  oppression  of  the  vis  vita.  It  may  therefore  be 
given  with  advantage, 

j . In  all  febrile  diseases  of  the  typhoid  type,  especially  when 
attended  with  delirium. 

2.  In  Inflammations  with  typhoid  fever,  as  in  some  cases  of 

peripneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

3.  In  eruptive  diseases,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it 

back  to  the  skin,  if,  from  any  cause,  it  has  suddenly  re- 
ceded, as  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

4.  In  many  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  mania,  melanclioly, 

• epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  hiccough,  &c.  ' 

5.  In  indok'.it  local  inflammations,  not  depending  upon  an 

internal  cause,  to  excite  action  in  that  part. 

As,  from  its  great  lightness,  it  is  apt  to  swim  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  always  exhibited  in  a state  of  minute 
division.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  must  be  previously 
moistened  with  a little  alcohol.  It  may  then  be  given, 

1..  In  powder,  with  sugar,  magnesia,  and  nitrate  of  potass. 

2.  In  pills,  with  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3.  In  solution,  in  alcohol,  oil,  or  acetic  acid. 

4.  Suspended  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  by  means  of  muci- 

lage, sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar,  &c. 

Internally,  it  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  its  effects  are  very  tran- 
sient, or  in  large  doses,  not  under  20  grains. 

Sp.  10.  Laurus  Nobilis.  Ed.  Land. 

Bay  tree. 

— Folium  Lauri  nobilis.  Ed.  Folia  Lauri.  Land. 

Bacca  Laur.  nob.  Ed.  Baccte  Taun.  Lond> 

Oleum  fixum  Laur,  nob.  Ed. 

The  leaves,  berries,  and  expressed  oil  of  the  berries. 
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Tf^is  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  bears  the 
' winters  of  this  climate  perfectly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  renders 
them  aromatic  stimulating  substances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brouglit  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
fresh  berries.  It  has  a green  colour,  and  strong  aromatic  taste 
and  smell.  As  it,  therefore,  is  not  a fixed  oil,  but  a mixture  of 
fixed  and  volatile  oil,  and  ns  its  peculiar  properties  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  presence  of  the  latter,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  to  be' 
a fixed  oil  by  the  Edinburgh  college.  It  should  rather  have 
been  denominated,  from  tlie  mode  of  its  preparation,  an  ex- 
pressed oil. 

Medical  use. — It  is  only  used  externally  as  a stimulant. 

Sp.  34«.  Laurus  Sassafras.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub'. 

Sassafras. 

— Lignum  Lauri  Sass.  Ed.  Lignum  Sassaf.  Lond.  DuE 
Radix  Laur.  Sassaf.  Ed.  Radix  Sassaf.  Land.  E^/tb. 
Cortex  Laur.  Sassaf.  Ed.  Cortex  Sassaf.  Dub. 

The  wood,  root,  and  bark. 

‘ This  tree  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  of  a 
spong"^  texture ; of  a rusty  white  colour ; of  a strong  pleasant 
smell,  resembling  that  of  fennel  j and  a sweetish,  aromatic,  sub- 
acrid  taste.  The  bark  is  rough,  of  a brown  ash  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  ferruginous  colour  within  ; spongy  and  divisible  in- 
to layers,  and  of  a stronger  taste  and  smell  than  the  wood. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
60  of  watery  extract,  and  inversely  120  watery,  and  7.5  alcoholic. 
In  distillation,  alcohol  elevates  nothing,  but  water  a ponderous 
essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  from  480. 

Medical  use. — Sassafras,  from  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  it 
contains,  is  a gently  stimulating,  heating,  sudorific,  and  diuretic 
remedy. 

It  is  best  given  in  infusion.  The  decoction  and  extract  are  mere 
bitters,  as  the  oil  is  dissipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  It  is 
of  a whitish  yellow  colour,  and  sinks  in  water.  It  is  highly 
stimulating  and  heating,  and  must  be  given  only  in  very  small 
doses. 
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LAVANDULA  SPICA.  £d.  Land-  Duh, 

J'Villd.  g,  1099.  sp.  1.  D'ldynamia  Gpmnospermia, — Nat.  ord, 
Verticillata. 

Lavender. 

OJf. — Spica  florens  Lav.  spic.  Ed. 

Lavandulse  Acres.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  Aowering  spikes. 

Lavender  is  a well-known,  small,  shrubby,  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  soutli  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  Aowers  of  both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste  ; the  broad-leaved  variety  is  the  strongest 
in  both  respects,  and  yields  in  distillation  thrice  as  much  essential 
oil  as  the  other ; its  oil  is  also  hotter,  and  specifically  heavier : 
hence,  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  is  only  used  for  the  distillation  of  what  is  called  Oil 
of  Spike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  variety  commonly  met  with 
in  our  gardens. 

Medical  use. — Lavender  is  a warm  stimulating  aromatic.  It  is 
principally  used  as  a perfume. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1407.  sp.  1.  Smith,  g.  344.  sp.  1.  Syngenesia  a- 
qualis. — Nat,  ord.  Composite  semijiosculosa. 

Common  dandelion. 

Off. — Herba  Leont.  tarax.  Ed.  Folia  tarax.  Dub. 

Radix  Leont.  tarax.  Ed.  Radix  tarax.  Loud.  Dub. 

The  root  and  leaves. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  grass  fields  and  uncul- 
tivated places.  It  Aowers  from  April  to  July.  The  whole  plant 
contains  a bitter  milky  juice,  which,  however,  is  most  abundant 
in  the  roots  before  the  Aower-stem  shoots.  The  bitterness  is  de- 
stroyed by  drying,  and  therefore  the  recent  roots  only  should  be 
used. 

Medical  use — Its  vulgar  name  Piss-a-bed  shews  a popular  be- 
lief of  its  possessing  diuretic  properties  ; and  it  was  lately  a very 
fashionable  remedy  in  Germany,  given  in  the  form  of  an  express- 
ed juice  or  decoction,  or  extract  prepared  from  either  of  them  j 
but  it  seems  to  be  merely  a mucilaginous  bitter. 

I.TCHEN  LSLANDICUS.  Dub.  Loud. 

Murrap,  g.  1202.  sp.  50.  Cryptogamia,  alg.t,  Hellenes. 

Iceland  moss.  Eryngo-leaved  liverwort. 

Off. — I.ichcn  Island.  Dub.  Lichen.  Lond. 
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This  is  a perennial  lichen,  very  common  In  Iceland,  but  also 
found  in  the  forests  and  dry  sterile  woods  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  growing  upon  stones  and  on  the  earth.  It  has  dry 
coriaceous  leaves,  divided  into  Ipbes  and  laciniae,  which  are  again 
notched  and  subdivided,  with  elevated  margins,  beset  with  short, 
very  minute,  rigid,  parallel  hairs,  and  marked  with  white  spots, 
reddish  towards  the  points.  Amongst  the  leaves  are  found 
peltated,  somewhat  excavated,  shining,  viscid  bodies,  internally 
of  a brown  colour : these  are  the  pericarpiums.  When  fresh,  the 
colour  of  this  lichen  is  greenish  yellow,  or  greyish  brown ; but 
when  dried,  greenish  white  or  grey.  In  Sweden  principally,  and 
in  Germany,  a variety  is  found,  with  smaller,  tenderer,  crisper 
leaves,  destitute  of  hairs  on  the  mdrgin,  of  a paler  lead  colour, 
orange  beneath.  It  is  gathered  in  rainy  weather,  because  it  is 
then  more  easily  detached  from  the  stones.  In  the  countries 
where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  for  the  nourishment  both  of  cattle 
and  of  man.  Mr.  Proust  has  analyzed  it  with  much  success.  A 
pound  of  dry  lichen  immersed  in  cold  water  soon  resumed  its  fresh 
colour,  and  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces,  gave  out  a pale  fawn 
colour  to  the  water,  but  none  of  its  bitterness.  W hen  previously 
powdered,  it  gives  out  a bitter,  pale,  yellow  juice,  losing  about 
three  per  cent,  in  cold,  and  six  in  boiling  water.  This  bitterness 
resides  in  an  extractive  which  is  employed  in  Iceland  to  dye  a 
brown  colour.  By  boiling  lichen  a quarter  of  an  hour,  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  tender  for  use  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  Li- 
chen cooked  in  this  manner  has  a kind  of  membranous  elasticity, 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  algae  and  fungi ; and  after  being  dried, 
has  only  to  be  moistened  with  boiling  water  to  resume  this  elas- 
ticity. Its  appearance  is  not  very  prepossessing,  having  an  un- 
equal yellow  colour,  and  a slight  marine  smell.  A pound  of  dry 
Kchen  by  boiling  weighs  three  pounds,  and  when  dried  again,  is 
reduced  to  two  thirds  of  a pound. 

'Lhe  decoction  has  a clear  yellow  colour,  and  a slightly  bitter 
taste,  which,  even  when  made  with  eight  waters,  on  cooling 
becomes  a tremulous  jelly,  without  any  viscidity.  This  jelly  on 
standing  contracts,  expresses  the  water,  cracks,  and  dries  intp 
transparent  angular  fragments,  of  a deep  red  colour,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  infusion  of  galls.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  in- 
to oxalic  acid.  The  insoluble  part  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid, 
forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
a gelatinous  pulp  by  potass. 

According  to  this  analysis,  one  hundred  parts  of  dried  lichen 
give,  of  / 

Bitter  extractive,  3 

Matter  soluble  in  hot  water,  33 

Matter  insoluble  in  hot  wafer,  64=:  100. 
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The  last  substance  has  much  analogy  with  gluten,  and  the  se- 
cond with  starch,  particularly  In  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in 
not  being  glutinous,  and  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  jelly  contract- 
ing and  separating  from  the  fluid,  as  curd  does  from  whey. 

Medical  use — From  the  analysis  of  this  lichen,  it  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  a nutritious  substance,  combined  with  a 
bitter  •,  and  on  tlie  combination  of  these,  its  medical  virtues  pro- 
bably depend.  It  is  used,  according  to  Arnemann, 

1.  In  cough  with  expectoration,  threatening  to  terminate 
in  consumption;  after  neglected  catarrhs,  the  consequence 
of  peripneumony,  when  the  expectoration  becomes  more 
copious  and  purulent. 

2.  In^em.aciation  from  measles,  (Schoenheide);  from  wounds 
and  ulcers  with  great  discharge,  (Plenk);  after  salivation; 
and  from  actual  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  when  there  is  no  fe- 
ver, (Scopoli),  especially  after  neglected  colds,  or  from 
translated  morbid  matter.  In  a high  degree  of  the  dis- 
ease it  does  little  good,  but  the  night  sweats  are  dimi- 
nished,by  it,  (Milling.  In  pituitous  phthisis  it  is  of  great 
service. 

4.  In  hiemoptysis,  (Prize). 

5.  In  chincough,  (Tode). 

6.  In  diabetes,  as  a tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  decoction  with  water,  broth,  or 
milk,  after  the  bitter  has  been  extracted  from  it  by  steeping  it  in 
warm  water ; or  in  substance,  boiled  in  chocolate  or  cocan,  or 
made  into  a jelly  with  boiling  water.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce,  must  be  used  daily,  and  continued  for  some  time.  Proust 
disbelieves  its  specific  virtues,  but  recommends  it  strongly  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  as  a very  convenient  anti- 
scorbutic vegetable  in  long  sea  voyages. 

LICHEN  ROCELLA. 

Cryptogamia^  alg/S,  Hellenes. 

Orchill. 

Of. — Litmus,  Laemus  tinctorlus.  Lub. 

Litmus,  Turnsole. 

This  lichen  is  found  in  Guernsey  and  Portland  Island,  but  it 
is  from  the  Canary  ishnds  that  it  is  chiefly  obtained.  It  is  not 
sold  in  the  state  of  the  plant  merely  dried,  but  manufactured  qy 
the  Dutch  into  a paste,  called  LiUnuSy  Orseille  en  pate.  It  is  soltf 
in  square  masses,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  hard  and  brittle,  having  the  appearance 
of  a violet  coloured  eartli,  With  white  spots.  It  has  a violet 
smell,  probably  from  the  addition  of  orris  root  powder  ; and 
when  tasted,  speedily  tinges  the  saliva,  and  gives  a sense  of  heat 
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the  moutli.  This  paste  is  prepared  by  making  the  lichen  ui-i^ 
dergo  a kind  of  fermentation  in  vats  with  urine  and  lime-water, 
forming  the  whole  into  a pulp,  and  then  dividing  it  into  squares 
to  dry. 

Litmus  is  chiefly  used  as  a dye-stufF,  and  by  chemists  as  a very 
yaluablc  test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined  acids.  I must  frank- 
ly confess  my  ignorance  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Dublin 
college  have  introduced  it  into  their  Materia  Medica.  The 
translator  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  merely  says,  « It  has  been 
“ used  medicinally  with  an  intention  of  allaying  the  tickling  at- 
« tendant  on  phthisis,  and  in  hysterical  coughs.” 

LTNUM. 

Witld.  g.  590,  Smithy  g.  163.  Pentundria  Pentagynla. — Nat. 
ord.  Gruit tales, 

Sp.  1.  Willd.  Smith.  Linum  Usitassi.mum.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Common  flax. 

Of. — Lilli  usitat.  semina.  Ed.  Loud.  Lini  semina.  Dub. 

oleum.  Ed. 

The  seed,  and  oil  expressed  from  the  seed. 

Tins  valuable  annual  plant  is  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  in  the  fields  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  It  flowers  in 
July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one  fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one  sixth  of 
fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  resides  entirely  in  the  skjn,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  infusion* or  decoction.  The  oil  is  separated  by  expres- 
sion. It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils ; but  is  generally  rancid 
and  nauseous,  and  unfit  for  internal  use.  The  cake  which  re- 
mains after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous 
and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle, 
under  the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

Medical  use Linseed  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  The  en- 

tire seeds  arc  used  in  cataplasms.  The  infusion  is  much  env 
ployed  as  a pectoral  drink,  and  in  ardor  urina;,  nephritic  pains, 
and  during  the  exhibition  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Sp.2G.  Willd.;  sp.  Ai.  Smith.  Linum  Catharticum.  Dub. 
Loud. 

^ Purging  flax.  Mill-mountain. 

Of. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  an  annual  indigenous  plant,  found  wild  on  dry  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August.  An  infu- 
sion in  water  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  fresh  herb,  or  a drachm 
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of  It  in  substance,  when  dried,  iS  said  to  purge  without  incon- 
venience. 

LOBELIA  SYPHILLITICA.  Ed. 

' ' Sj/>/genesia  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Campanace^. 

Blue  cardinal  flower. 

Off, — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moist  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  our 
winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  erect  stalk  three  or  four  feet 
high,  blue  flowers,  a milky  juice,  and  a rank  smell.  The  root 
consists  of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  resembles  to- 
bacco in  its  taste,  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite vomiting. 

Medical  use Dr.  Barton  says,  that  it  is  considerably  diuretic, 

and  Mr.  Pearson  found,  that  it  generally  disagreed  with  the 
stomach,  and  seldom  failed  of  affecting  the  bowels  as  a strong 
cathartic.  It  certainly  possesses  no  power  of  curing  syphilis  ; 
even  the  Indians,  when  they  have  the  disease,  are  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  applying  to  the  whites. 

, LYTHRUM  SALICARIA.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  sp.  Smith,  g.  sp.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 
— Nat.  ord.  Calycnnihcma. 

Purple-spiked  Willowstrife,  Loosestrife. 

Off. — Herba,  the  herb. 

This  perennial  plant  is  Indigenous,  and  grows  in  marshes, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  dried  leaves  have  a herbaceous 
taste,  somewhat  astringent,  and  some  give  out  a ropy  mucilage. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  swallow  the  powder  mixed  with  water. 
An  ounce  of  the  plant  yielded  to  Sagar  three  drach^rs  of  watery,' 
and  only  two  drachms  and  24-  grains  of  sprituous  extract,  and  the 
former  was  more  disagreeably  austere  and  exsiccative. 

The  decoction  of  this  plant  has  been  long  celebrated  in  Ire- 
land in  diarrhoeas.  In  the  same  disease,  it  is  a popular  remedy 
in  Sweden ; and  De  Haen  and  Stork  and  othefs  have  given  it 
with  success  in  laxity  of  the  intestines  from  an  accumulation  of 
sordes.  After  premising  a purgative,  a drachm  or  more  of  the 
powder  may  be  given  morning  and  evening,  or  three  times  a-day. 
A decoction  also  of  the  plant  or  root  may  be  given  in  diarrhoea 
oi-  dysentery.  Its  properties  are  evidently  mucilaginous  and  as- 
tringent. 

LYTTA  VESICATORIA.  Loud. 

Meloe  Vesicatorius.  Ed.  Dub. 

Eisccta  Clcoptera,  Vesicantia.  Syst.  Nat.  Gmeltn,  g.  2013. 
Spanish-  fly.  Blistering  fly. 
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O^.— Lytta.  Ltmd.  Meloe  Vesic.  Ed.  Cantharis.  Duh. 

These  insects  have  a longish,  green,  and  gold-shining  body, 
with  flexible  green-striped  elytera,  which  cover  the  whole  back 
of  the  body,  and  conceal  brown  mepabranous  wings.  On  their 
head  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers.  They  are  found 
on  the  fraxinus,  sambucus,  salix,  ligustrum,  &c.  in  Spain,  Italy, 

I France,  and  Germany.  The  largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the 
Spanish  cantharides  are  preferred.  They  are  gathered  by  shak- 
ing the  trees  on  which  they  are,  and  Catching  them  on  a cloth 
spread  beneath  it.  They  are  tlren  killed  by  the  fumes  of  vine- 
gar, and  dri6d  carefully  in  a stove.  The  melolontha  vitis  is 
sometimes  found  mixed  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  can- 
tharides. They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  almost  square 
body  i and  as  they  do  not  stimulate  the  skin,  they  should  be- 
picked  out  before  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

The  analysis  of  cantharides,  notwithstanding  the  experiments 
of  Thouvenel  and  Beaupoll,  is  still  extremely  imperfect.  Lewis 
ascertained  that  their  active  constituent  is  entirely  soluble,  both 
in  water  and  in  alcohol ; for  extracts  made  with  each  of  these 
solvents  blistered,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  equally,  and  as 
eflectually  as  cantharides  in  substance.  IJoth  the  residua  were 
inactive.  Neumann  got  from  19V0  grains,  920  watery,  and 
afterwards  28  alcoholic  extract-,  and  inversely,  4?00  alcoholic, 
and  192  watery. 

Medical  use. — Cantharides  have  a peculiar  nauseous  smell, 
and  an  extremely  acrid  burning  taste.  Taken  internally,  they 
often  occasion  a discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquisite 
pain.  If  the  dose  be  considerable,  they  seem  to  inflame  and 
ulcerate  the  whole  intestinal  canal ; the  stools  become  mucous 
and  purulent  -,  the  breath  fetid  and  cadaverous  -,  intense  pains 
are  fek  in  the  lower  belly;  the  patient  faints,  grows  giddy,  de- 
lirious, and  dies.  Applied  to  the  skin,  they  first  inflame,  and 
afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  raising  a more  perfect  blister  than 
any  of  the  acrid  vegetables,  -and  occasioning  a more  plentiful 
discharge  of  serum ; but  even  the  external  application  of  can- 
tharides is  often  followed  by  a strangury,  accompanied  with  thirst  . 
and  feverish  heat. 

The  inconveniencles  arising  from  the  use  of  cantharides,  whe- 
ther taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  best  obviated 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  such  as  milk, 
emulsions,  &c.  The  specific  property  of  counteracting  cantha-  ^ 
rides  ascribed  to  camphor  has  no  foundation. 

The  internal  use  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and 
requires  thd  most  prudent  management.  They  have,  however, 
been  someti 
eases  of  the 
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and  leucorrhcea.  They  are  given  in  substance,  in  very  small 
doses,  or  in  tincture. 

Applied  externally,  they  are  one  of  our  best  and  most  power- 
ful remedies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regulated 
so  as  to  act  as  a gentle  stimulus,  as  a rubefacient,  or  as  a blister. 

Blisters  are  applied, 

].  To  increase  the  activity  of  the  system  in  general,  by 
means  of  their  irritation  ; 

2.  To  increase  the  activity  of  a particular  organ ; 

3.  To  diminish  morbid  action  in  particular  organs,  by  means 

of  the  irritation  which  they  excite  m the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Tliey  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  almost  all  diseases 
accompanied -with  typhus  fever,  especially  if  any  important  vis- 
cus,  as  the  brains,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  same  time  particu- 
larly affected.  In  these  cases,  the  blisters  are  not  applied  to  the 
diseased  organs  themselves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  conve- 
nient. WJren  we  wish  to  excite  action  in  any  organ,  the  blisters 
are,  if  possible,  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  organ. 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS.  Ed.  Land. 

JViUd.g.  1290.  jp.  43.  Smith,  g.  317.  sp.  1.  Monedclphia  Po- 
lpa?idria. — Nat.  ord.  Coltwmifera. 

Common  mallow. 

Off. — Malvjc  sylvestris  herba,  flos.  Ed.  Malva.  Land. 

The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  common  in  Britain,  under  hedges, 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbish.  It  flowers  from  May  to 
August. 

I'he  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  of  some  esteem  in  food,  for  loosening  the  belly  j atpre- 
fent  decoctions  of  them  are  sometimes  employed  in  dysenteries, 
heat,  and  sharpness  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours ; their  principal  use  is  in  emollient  glysters, 
cataplasms,  and  fomentations. 


MANGANESIUM.  Dub. 

Manganese ; the  black  oxide  of  Manganese. 

This  rnetallic  oxide  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  kitroduced  into 
the  materia  medica.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Dublin  col- 
lege has  given,  as  the  officinal  name  of  the  oxide,  that  which 
scie.ntifically  belongs  to  the  metal. 

Manganese  is  found, 

I.  Metallic. 

1.  Native  manganese  (Perouse). 

U 2 
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II.  Oxidized.  Grey  ore,  containing  its  black  oxide. 

1.  Foliated  grey  ore. 

2.  Radiated. 

3.  Compact. 

4-.  Earthy. 

III.  Sulphuretted.  The  black  ore. 

IV.  Carbonated.  The  red  ore. 

The  varieties  of  the  grey  ore  are  the  most  common.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  purity  at  Exeter,  and  at  Howth  near  Dublin.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  destroying  the  colour  which  iron  imparts  to 
glass,  and  has  hence  been  called  Glass-maker’s  soap,  and  for 
preparing  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  now  so  much  used  in  bleaching. 
The  recent  application  of  the  same  acid  to  the  destruction  of 
contagion,  and  to  other  medical  purposes,  has  procured  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  a place  in  the  list  of  the  materia  medica. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE.  £r/.  Loud.  Dub. 

IViUd.  g.  nil.  SJ).  8,  Smith,  g.  27 0.  sp.  1.  Didpnamia  Gym^ 
nospcrmia Nat.  ord.  Verticillata. 

White  horehound. 

OJf. — Marrubii  vulgaris  herba.  Ed. 

Marrubii  albi  folia.  Dub. 

Marrabium.  Loud. 

The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  road-sides, 
and  among  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves'have  a very 
strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a roughish,  very  bitter  taste. 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  270  watery,  and  30  alcoholic 
extract,  and  inversely  150  alcoholic,  and  140  watery.  They 
promote  the  fluid  secretions  in  general,  and  liberally  taken, 
loosen  the  belly. 

MEL.  Loud.  Dub.  ■ 

Honey. 

This  is  a well-known  substance;  and  although  it -is  most  pro- 
bably of  vegetable  origin,  it  is  not  procured  in  any  quantity  ex- 
cept as  an  animal  excretion  from  the  bee  ("apis  mellifica).  This 
industrious  insect,  in  the  summer-time,  flies  from  flower  to  flower, 
to  collect  the  sweet  juice  secreted  in  them.  Wlien  sufficient^ 
loaded,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  Mdiere  it  deposits  the  homy,  as  a 
winter’s  supply,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax 
to  receive  it.  What  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  in- 
sect is  unknown ; but  it  is  certain  that  honey  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is  collected. 
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In  some  situations,  where  poisonous  plants  abound,  it  is  even  de- 
leterious. 

The  best  honey  is  that  which  is  freest  from  colour,  and  con- 
tains the  largest  grains  when  it  concretes.  For  medical  use,  it 
should  also  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  possible.  That  obtained  from 
young  bees,  and  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  combs,  is 
the  purest  and  finest,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey. 
When  separated  from  the  wax  by  expression,  it  is  less  pure  ; and 
there  is  another  sort  still  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs 
before  they  are  put  into  the  press. 

Honey  consists  principally  of  sugar,  but  it  also  probably  con- 
tains mucilage  aiid  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it^ 
as  in  the  perfumed  honey  of  the  Crimea.  In  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  poisonous  honey  is  met  with,  from  the  bees  feeding 
on  poisonous  flowers.  Neumann  exsiccated  honey  in  the  water 
bath : the  vapour  which  arose,  he  says,  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a candle,  and  diffused  its  smell  widely;  and  the  liquor  which 
was  condensed  was  manifestly  impregnated,  both  with  the  smell 
and  taste  of  honey,  and  amounted  to  three  ounces,  from  eight  of 
honey.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, forming  mead.  Treated  with  alcohol,  Proust  says,  it  may 
be  separated  into  two  kinds,  one  liquid,  and  the  other  crystal- 
line. Cavellazzi  obtained  crystals  of  sugar  from  it,  by  saturat- 
ing its  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  is  converted  into  oxa- 
lic acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Medical  use — From  the  earliest  ages,  honey  has  been  employ- 
ed as  a medicine.  .Besides  the  general  properties  of  saccharine 
1 bodies,  it  possesses  others  peculiar  to  itself,  probably  depending 
I on  the  presence  of  an  acid.  For  internal  use,  sugar  is  commonly 
: to  be  preferred,  as  honey,  in  some  constitutions,  produces  gripes 
and  colic  pains.  From  its  stimulus,  however,  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent gargle,  and  facilitates  the  expectoration  of  viscid  phlegm  ; 
land  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  emollient  application  to  ab- 
scesses, and  as  a detergent  to  ulcers.  It  is  also  preferable  to 
sugar  in  forming  electuaries,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  crystallize. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  Ed.  Melaleuca 
Cajuputi.  Land. 

Ajurray,  g.  1269.  sp.  1,  Vanetas^latyolia.  Polyadelphia  Pc- 
Ipafidria. — Nat  ord.  Hesperidece . 

The  cajeput  tree. 

— Oleum  volat.  Mel.  Leuc.  Ed.  Oleum  Cajeputi.  Loud. 

Ol.  Cajeput.  Dub. 

The  essential  oil. 

1h  tree  which  furnisltes  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
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mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Molucca  islands  Drs. 
Maton  and  Smith  have  lately  examined  specimens  of  tliis  tree, 
which  correspond  with  Rumphius,  tab.  17.  vol.  ii. ; and,  as  an 
unclassified  species,  have  named  it  Melaleuca  cajeputi.  But  as 
Thunberg  says  it  is  got  from  the  leucadendron,  perhaps  both 
species  yield  it.  Indeed,  Rumphius  himself  would  lead  us  to  the 
same  opinion.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried 
leaves,  and  is  prepared  in  great  quantities,  especially  in  the 
island  of  Banda,  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it 
comes  to  us,  it  is  of  a green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than 
water,  of  a strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  a strong,  pun- 
gent taste,  like  that  of  cardamoms.  It  burns  entirely  away,  with- 
out leaving  any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
essential  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine 
oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper;  for 
when  rectified,  it  is  colourless.  * 

Medical  use. — liike  other  aromatic  oils,  it  is  highly  stimulating, 
and  is  principally  recommended  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  flatulent 
colic,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four 
drops  on  a lump  of  sugar. 

It  is  applied  externally,  where  a warm  and  peculiar  stimulus  is 
requisite ; and  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  luxations 
and  sprains*,  and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
cases,  in  toothach,  and  similar  affections. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Willii  g.  1118.  sp,\.  Didijnamia  G^mnospermia, — Nat,  ord. 
VcrticillatiZ. 

Balm. 

GJf. — Hcrba,  The  herb. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a 
pleasant  smell,  and  a weak,  roughish,  aromatic  taste.  1 he  young 
shoots  har-e  the  strongest  flavour ; the  flowers,  and  the  herb  it- 
self, when  old,  or  produced  in  very  moist  rich  soils,  or  rainy  sea- 
sons, are  much  M^eaker,  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

It  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  a watery  infusion,  whicli 
is  drunk  in  the  manner  of  tea. 

MENTHA. 

Willd.  g.  1102.  Smith,  g.  0.^2 . Didynamia  Gymfios2)ermia — 
Nat.  ord.  VerticillatiE. 

Sp.  7.  Willd. ; sp.  3.  Smith.  Men  tha  Vxridis.  Lend:  Did. 

Bpearmint. 
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Of. — Herba  Menthse  viridis.  Land.  Folia  Menthaj  Sativx.  'Dub. 
Tite  plant. 

Spearmint  is  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  It  flowers 
in  August.  The  leaves  have  a warm,  roughish,  somewhat  bit- 
ter taste,  and  a strong,  not  unpleasant,  aromatic  smell.  Their 
virtues  are  stomachic  and  carminative. 

\ 

Sj).  13.  IV'illd.;  sp.  4.  B,mith.  Mentha  Piperita.  Ed.  Dub. 
var.  Oy  Land. 

hlentha  Pipetitis.  Dub. 

Peppermint. 

Of — Mentha  Piperita.  Ed.  Lend.  Mentha  Piperitis.  Z)«5. 

A he  plant. 

This  species  of  mint  is  also  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities,  for  the  sake  of  its 
essential  oil.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  leaves 
h„ve  a strong,  rather  agreeable  smell,  jnd  an  intensely  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  resembling  that  of  pepper,  and  accompanied  w'ith 
a peculiar  sensation  of  coldness. 

Its  predominant  constituents  are  essential  oil  and  camphor, 
both  of  which  rise  in  distillation,  and  are  combined  in  what  is 
called  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Medical  use. — Peppermint  is  principally  used  as  a c.arminative 
and  antispasmodic.  The  distilled  water  is  a domestic  remedy 
for  flatulent  colic,  and  the  essential  oil  is  often  given  with  ad- 
vantage, in  doses  of  a few  drops,  in  cramps  of  tlie  stomach. 

Sp.  20.  IVilld.;  sp.  12,  Smith.  Mentha  Pulegium.  Ed.  Land. 
Dub. 

Penny-royal. 

Off. — Mentha  Pulegium.  Ed.  Pulegium.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  herb. 

This  is  also  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  It  flowers 
in  September.  In  its  sensible  qualities  it  is  warm,  pungent, 
and  aromatic,  somewhat  similar  to  spearmint,  but  less  agree- 
able. It  is  seldom  used, 

MENYANFHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

IVilld.  g.  299.  sp.  4.  Smith f g.  84.  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Mono.- 
gpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotaceee. 

Buckbean,  Marsh  trefoil. 

Off  — Menyanthes  trifoliata.  .EJ.  Menyanthes.  Trifo- 
lium paludosum.  Dub, 

The  leaves.  • 
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This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marshy  situations, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  grow,  by  threes,  on  footstalks.  They  are  excessively 
bitter,  and  their  bitterness  is  extracted  by  infusion.  They  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce 
will  go  as  far  as  half  a pound  of  hops. 

Medical  use. — A drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vo- 
mits. In  infusion  or  extract,  they  have  been  recommended  in 
intermittents,  and  in  several  cachetic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

•MIMOSA.  Lin.  Acacia.  Willd.  Loud. 

Polygamia  Monoecia.  IVilld.  g.  1902. — Nat.  ord.  Lotnen- 
tacea. 

I have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  volume  of  Willdenow,  on 
the  authority  of  which  the  London  college  have  referred  the 
oflicinal  Mimosa  to  a new  genus,  Acacia ; but  I should  suppose 
that  that  eminent  botanist  had  thought  it  necessary  to  subdivide 
the  old  genus.  The  references  are  taken  from  Dr.  Powis’s'  trans- 
lation. 

Sjj.  73.  Mimosa  Catechu.  Ed.  Acacia  Catechu.  IVilld. 

Loud. 

Catechu. 

OJf. — Idgni  Mimoice  catechu  cxtractum.  Ed. 

Catechu  extractum.  Lond.  Catechu.  Dub. 

The  extract  of  the  wood. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  Hindostan.  The  extract  of  catechu, 
which  was  formerly  termed,  witli  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan 
earth,  is  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
the  wood,  by  decoction,  evaporation,  and  exsiccation  in  the  sun. 
But  catechu  is  also  prepared  in  India  from  several  other  species 
of  Mimosa,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other 
genera. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  extract;  one  is  sent  from  Bom- 
bay, the  otlicr  from  Bengal.  The  extract  from  Bombay  is  of  a 
uniform  texture,  and  of  a red-brown  tint,  its  specific  gravity 
being  generally  about  1.3^9.  The  extract  from  Bengal  is  more 
friable,  and  less  consistent.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  chocolate 
externally;  but  when  broken,  its  fracture  presents  streaks  of 
chocolate  and  of  red  brown.  Its  specific  gvayity  is  about  1.28. 
Their  tastes  are  precisely  similar,  being  astringent,  but  leaving 
in  the  mouth  a sensation  of  sweetness.  They  do  not  deliquesce, 
or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  not  fusible. 
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By  Mr.  Davy’a  analysis,  200  grains  gave; 

1 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Tannin, 

109. 

97 

Peculiar  extractive  matter, 

68 

73 

Mucilage, 

Residual  matter,  chiefly  sand  and  cal- 

13 

16 

careous  earths,  - - 

10 

14 

This  more  exact  analysis  confirms  the  observations  made  by 
me,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dispensatory. 

Medical  wri’.— Catechu  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
powerful  astringents  we  possess,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every 
case  where  astringents  are  indicated.  It  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  diarrhoea,  in  hoarseness  from  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  ulcers 
and  aphthx  in  the  mouth,  and  in  excoriations,  with  lymphatic 
exudations. 

Sp.  87.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Ed.  Diih.  Acadavexz  IVilld.  Lotid, 
Gum  Mimosa. 

Off. — Gummi  Mimosse  Niloticae.  Ed. 

Acaciae  gummi.  Loud.' 

Gummi  Arabicum.  Duh. 

The  gum. 

This  species  of  Mimosa  grows  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  Egypt.  The  greatest  quantity  of  pure  gum, 
commonly  called  Gum  Arabic,  is  furnished  by  this  tree,  from 
. which  it  exudes  either  spontaneously,  or  from  incisions  made 
into  the  bark,  and  afterwards  hardens  in  the  air.  But  a similar 
gum  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  species  of  Mimosa,  and  from 
many  other  trees,  such  as  the  frJwietenia  febrifuga,  hlelia  aza- 
dirachta,  and  the  different  species  of  Terminalia.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  vdiich  furnish  this  bland  mu- 
cilaginous substance  are  highly  astringent ; that  of  the  Mimosa 
Nilotica  itself  is  used  in  India  for  tanning  ; and  in  our  country, 
the  cherry  and  plum  trees,  which  sometimes  yield  a little  gum, 
have  very  astringent  barks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  shops,  and  sold  pro- 
miscuously, distinguished  by  the. names  of  Gum  Arabic,  and 
East-India  gum.  Gum  Arabic  consists  of  roundish  transparent 
tears,  colourless,  or  of  a yellowish  colour,  shining  fracture,  with- 
out smell  or  taste,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  pieces 
which  are  most  transparent,  and  l.-ave  least  colour,  are  reckon- 
ed the  best.  They  are  sometimes  selected  from  the  Gum  Arabic 
in  sorts,  and  sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under  the  title  of 
Picked  gum.  The  East  India  gum  is  darker  coloured  than  Gum 
Arabic,  and  is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  water.  I possess  a mass 
of  gum,  gathered  from  a Mimosa  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr. 
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Jamieson,  who  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a most 
splendid  and  scientific  description  of  that  country.  It  is  darker 
coloured  even  than  East  India  gum,  and  is  also  less  soluble  than 
it  i for  when  suspended  in  water,  it  gives  off  white  films,  which 
float  through  the  mucilage.  But  its  most  remarkable  property 
is,  that  it  docs  not  precipitate  silicized  potass  ■,  in  which  re- 
spect it  agrees,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go,  with  gum  collected 
in  this  neighbourhood  from  the  common  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  coarsest  gum  forms  the 
thickest  mucilage ; at  least  Botany  Bay  gum  forms  a thicker 
mucilage  than  East  India  gum,  and  this  than  Gum  Arabic. 

Gum  Arabic  was  originally  brought  from  Arabia,  by  the  way 
of  Egypt,  to  Marseilles ; and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeendi  century  that  the  Dutch  made  the  gum  of  Sene- 
gal known  in  Europe.  After  the  French  got  possession  of  that 
river,  they  directed  their  attention  to  it,  as  an  important  object 
of  commerce,  and  ascertained,  by  experiments  made  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  gum  Senegal  was  supe- 
rior to  the  best  gum  of  Arabia;  and  for  about  fifty  years  it  has 
had  the  preference. 

M.  Adanson  examined  all  the  gum  trees  of  West  Africa 
with  great  care,  and  has  given  the  best  description  of  them. 
They  amount  to  forty  in  number ; but  the  three  great  forests 
which  supply  the  Senegal  market  consist  chiefly  ol  two  kinds ; 
one  which  produces  a white  gum,  called  Vcricky  and  another, 
called  Nebueby  which  yields  a red  gum. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  that  is,  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which  begins  early  in  July,  a gummy  juice  exudes  sponta- 
neously from  the  trunk  and  principal  branches.  In  about  liltecn 
days.  It  thickens  in  the  furrow,  dowm  which  it  runs,  cither  in  a 
vermicular  shape,  or  more  commonly  assuming  the  form  of  round 
or  oval  tears,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  different  co- 
lours, as  they  belong  to  the  white  or  red  gum-tree.  About  the 
middle  of  December,  the  Moors  encamp  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six  weeks.  The  gum  is  packed 
in  very  large  sacks  of  tanned  leather,  and  brought  on  camels  and 
bullocks  to  certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold  to  the  French  and 
English  merchants.  In  1787,  the  annual  quantity  purchased  by 
the  former  was  about  800,000  pounds,  and  by  the  latter  4'00,000, 
according  to  the  information  of  M,  Golberry. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco, 
informs  us,  that  from  Mogodor  they  export  two  sorts  of 
gum,  one  the  common  Gum  Arabic,  the  produce  of  Morocco, 
and  called  Barbary  gurn ; the  other  finer,  called  Gum  Soudan, 
or  Senegal,  brought  from  Timbuctoo  by  the  caravans.  He  also 
Says,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  no  botanist,  that  filic 
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gum  called  Morocco  or  Barbary  gum,  is  produced  from  a thorny 
tree  called  Attaleh'^  having  leaves  similar  to  tlie  uniper,  where- 
as all  the  acacias  have  prinnated  leaver.  It  yields  most  gum  dur- 
ing the  hot  and  parching  heat  of  July  and  August;  and  the 
hotter  the  weather,  and  the  more  sickly  the  tree  appears,  the 
more  gum  it  yields.  A wet  winter  and  a mild  summer  are  un- 
favourable to  gum. 

Gum  is  highly  nutritious.  During  the  whole  time  of  the 
harvest,  of  the  journey,  and  of  tho*fair,  the  Moors  of  the  de- 
sart  live  almost  entirely  upon  it ; and  experience  has  proved  that 
six  ounces  are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a man  during iwenty- 
four  hours. 

Medical  use. — It  possesses  the  powers  of  a mucilaginous  de- 
mulcent in  a high  degree ; and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diar- 
rhoea, dy sentry,  chincough,  hoarseness,  strangury,  &c. ; and 
is  an  extremely  useful  article  for  giving  form  to  some  remedies, 
and  for  correcting  the  acrimony  of  others. 

M.  Golberry  says,  that  he  saw  a young  Englishman  in  Gam- 
bia recover  from  a very  severe  haemoptysis,  by  taking  three 
ounces  of  gum  daily  dissolved  in  milk. 

hlOMORDICA  ELATERIUM.  Ed. 

Monoecia  S^jtge/iesia.  lEilld.  g.  1739.  sjj.  13. — Nat.  ord.  Cu- 
eiirbitacea. 

Wild  cucumber. 

— Fructus  recens  submaturus  Momordicre  elateril.  Ed. 

Elaferii  poma.  Land.  Eb.terii  fructus.  l)ub. 

The  fresh  fruit,  when  almost  ripe. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  peren- 
nial. When  cultivated  in  this  country  it  does  not  survive  the 
winter.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  beset  with  stiff 
hairs.  When  nearly  ripe,  it  bursts  on  a slight  touch,  separates 
from  its  stalk,  and  sheds  its  seeds  with  great  violence.  From  this 
circumstance  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks  i lateriuniy  which  name 
was  also  applied  to  the  faccula  of  the  jiiice  of  the  fruit,  the  only 
preparation  used  in  medicine. 

Med.  use. — In  a few  grains  it  operates  as  a drastic  purgative, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  dropsies. 

MORUS  NIGRA. 

Mcmecia  Tetramlria,  Willd.  g.  1664-.  sp,  5. — Nat.  ord.  Scabrida. 

Mulberry  tree. 

0^  Mori  baccae.  Lend.  The  fruit. 

'It-ns  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
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Persia,  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
England.  The  fruit  has  the  same  properties  with  other  subacid 
•fruits.  Its  juice  contains  tartaric  acid. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFERUS. 

X/Iammalin.  ‘ 

The  musk  deer. 

— Materia  in  follicul(j  prope  umbilicum  collecta,  Moschus 
dicta,  Ed. 

Moschus.  Land.  Dub. 

'i  he  substance,  called  Mt/tk,  contained  in  a follicle  situ- 
ated near  the  navel. 

The  musk  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  most  elevated  region 
of  Asia,  particularly  of  the  Altayan  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
which  divide  Thibet  from  China.  It  is  gentle  and  timid,  and 
its  chace  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  in  its  general  form  resembles  the  deer  tribe.  In  the 
male,  behind  the  navel,  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  situated 
an  oval  bag,  flat  on  one  side,-  and  convex  on  the  otlier,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  projecting  about  an  inch,  and 
having  a small  open  orifice,  beset  with  short  hairs.  In  the 
young  animal  it  is  empty,  but  in  the  adult  it  is  filled  with  a se- 
creted matter,  known  by  the  name  of  Musk.  When  the  bag 
becomes  too  full,  the  animal  expresses  part  of  its  contents,  by 
rubbing  itself  against  stones  or  trees.  The  musk  expressed  in  this 
manper  is  said  to  be  the  purest,  but  none  of  it  probably  reaches 
this  country.  The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior sort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a still  worse  from 
Russia.  , 

Fine  musk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders,  which  are  ge- 
nerally about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  covered  with  short 
brown  hairs,  lined  with  a thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  musk 
itself  is  dry,  with  a kind  of  unctuosity,  of  a dark  reddish  brown 
or  rusty  blackish  colour,  in  small  round  grains,  with  very  few 
hard  black  clots,  and  perfectly  free  from  sandy,  or  other  visjble 
foreign  matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper, 
it  looks  smooth,  bright,  yellowish,  and  is  free  from  grittiness. 
Laid  on  a red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flarne,  and  burns  almost  en- 
tirely away,  leaving  only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  light 
greyish  ashes.  The  largest  and  fullest  bag  scarcely  contains 
more  than  two  drachms  of  musk. 

Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitterish,  and  its  smell  extremely  power- 
ful and  peculiar.  Neumann  got  from  thirty  grains  of  musk 
twelve  of  watery  and  four  of  alcoholic  extract  j and  inversely. 
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ten  of  acoholic,  and  six  of  watery.  Its  smell  and  taste  were  ele- 
vated in  distillation  with  water,  but  not  witlr  alcohol.  Neitlier 
the  fixed  nor  volatile  oils  dissolved  it. 

The  very  great  price  of  -Hiusk  has  given  rise  to  many  modes 
of  adulterating  it.  To  increase  its  weight,  sand,  and  even  par- 
ticles of  lead,  arc  introduced  through  very  small  openings  into 
the  bags.  The  real  musk  is  frequently  abstracted  from  the  bag, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  dry  blood,  coarsely  powdered,  or 
some  mixture  with  asphaltum.  These  adulterations  are  to  be 
detected  by  discovering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened.  The 
presence  of  blood  is  also  known  by  the  fetid  smell  it  emits  when 
heated  sufficiently,  and  by  tlie  formation  of  ammonia,  wlien 
rubbed  with  potass.  Asphaltum  *s  known  by  its  shining  frac- 
ture, and  melting  on  hot  iron,  while  musk  is  converted  into 
charcoal.  But  there  are  even  artificial  bags  filled  with  a com- 
position containing  some  real  musk.  These  are  in  general  thick- 
er, and  covered  with  longer  hair,  and  want  tlie  internal  brown 
membrane  which  lines  the  real  musk-bag. 

Medical  use. — Musk  is  said  to  be  a medicine  of  very  great  ef- 
ficacy, and  for  which,  in  some  cases,  there  is  hardly 'any  sub- 
stitute. When  properly  administered,  it  sometimes  succeeds  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances.  It  raises  the  pulse,  without 
heating  much  j,  it  allays  spasms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the 
bradn,  increasing  the  powers  of  thought,  sensation,  and  volun- 
tary motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  instance  of  typhous  fever,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  delirium,  or  spasmodic  aftection  of 
any  particular  organ,  or  of  the  whole  system,  or  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  &c.  It  is  also  used  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  exan- 
thematous and  phlegmonic  diseases,  accompanied  witli  typhoid 
fever  ; and  in  many  spasmodic  aifections,  as  chincough,  epi- 
lepsy, trismus,  &c. 

It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  substance  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  three  grains  or  upw'ards,  repeated  .every  one  or  two  hours. 
Its  best  preparation  is  the  tincture. 

MURIAS. 

hluRiATE  is  the  generic  term  for  those  secondary  compounds 
xvhich  contain  muriatic  acid.  U heir  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

Bhe  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families  : 

1.  Alitaline  muriates, — soluble  in  water,  fusible  and  vapoi'iz- 
able  without  decomposition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline 
carbonates. 

2.  Earthy  muriates, — generally  soluble  in  water,  decompos- 
able by  heat,  forming  .a  white  precipitate  witli  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. 
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3.  Metalline  muriates, — ^’Fhc  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
bining witli  many  metals,  in  two  states  of  oxidizement.  The 
muriates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  state  of  protoxide  arc 
in  general  very  acrid,  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  muriates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  state  of  peroxide 
are  often  insoluble,  have  a white  colour,  and  contain  an  excess 
of  base,  or  are  sub-muriates.  The  muriates  are  also  the  mos^ 
volatile  of  the  metalline  salts,  and  often  rise  undecomposed  in 
sublimation  or  distillation. 

MIJRIAS  AMMONITE.  Ed.  Land. 

Sal  ammoniacum.  Duh. 

Muriate  of  ammonia.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  found  native,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  It  was  first  prepared  in  Egypt  from 
the  soot  of  camel-dung  by  sublimation  ; but  the  greatest  part  of 
that  now  used  is  manufactured  in  Europe,  either  by  combining 
ammonia  directly  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  muriate  of  soda  j or  the  mu- 
riates of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriate  of  ammonia  occurs,  either  sublimed 
in  firm,  round,  elastic,  concvivo-convex  cakes,  or  crystallized  in 
conical  masses.  The  latter  commonly  contai  i other  salts,  espe- 
cially muriate  of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquescei^t ; and, 
therefore,  the  sublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred 
for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinous  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60®,  and 
in  an  equal  weight,  at  212®.  During  its  solution,  it  produces 
32®  of  cold.  It  is  also  soluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere.  By 
gentle  heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  rcduceii  to  the  form  of  a white  powder.  At  a higher  tem- 
perature it  sublimes  unchanged.  Its  crystals  are  either  six-sided 
pyramids,  aggregated  in  a plumose  form,  or  still  more  common- 
ly, four-sided  pyramids.  It  consists  of  42.75  muriatic  acid, 
25.00  ammonia,  and  32.25  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and 
lime  ; by  several  secondary  salts  containing  these  acids  or  bases  ; 
'^ind  by  those  metalline  salts  whose  bases  lorm  with  muriatic  acid 
an  insoluble  compound. 

Medical  use. — Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  seldom  used  inter- 
nally. It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a powerful  aperient  and 
attenuant  of  viscid  humours. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  a valuable  remedy.  It  may  act  in  two 
ways. 
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1.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  solution. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  fomentations  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
probably  prove  beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora, 
lesions  of  the  head,  and  in  violent  headachs.  When  used  with 
this  intention,  the  solution  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  is 
made. 

2.  By  the  stimulus  of  the  salt. 

On  this  principle  we  may  explain  its  action  as  a dlscutient,  In 
indolent  tumours  of  all  kinds,  contusions,  gangrene,  psora,  oph- 
thalmia, cynanche,  and  in  stimulating  clysters.  In  some  cases,  as 
In  chilblains,  and  other  indolent  inflammatioits,  both  modes 
of  action  may  be  serviceable.  When  first  applied,  the  coldness 
of  the  solution  will  diminish  the  sense  of  heat  and  uneasiness  of 
the  part,  and  the  subsequent  stimulus  will  excite  a more  healtlry 
action  in  the  vessels. 

MURIAS  SODiE.  Land. 

Sal  commune  Murias  sod^.  Dub.  ‘ 

Muriate  of  soda.  Common  sea-salt. 

This  is  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  neutrrd  salts.  It  is  not 
only  found  in  immense  masses  on  and  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  salt  springs, 
but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  native  muriate  of  soda,  the  lamellar 
and  fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England, 
tcc.  When  necessary,  it  is  purified  by  solution  and  crystalli- 
zation. 

Salt  springs  occur  in  mauy  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  muriate  of  soda  contained  in  these  varies  from  an  inconsider- 
able quantity  even  up  to  one  third. 

Sea-water  also  varies  much  in  strength.  It  is  said  to  contain 
most  salt  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  deptlis. 

■Muriate  of  soda,  as  obtained  from  its  natural  solutions 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  is  commonly  mixed  with 
eardiy  muriates,  which,  being  deliquescent  salts,  dispose  it  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  may,  however,  be 
purified  by  precipitating  the  earths  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  by  washing  the  crystallized  salt  with  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  soda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  this  state  it  is 
not  capable  of  dissolving  any  m-ore  muriate  of  soda,  but  will  dis- 
solve a considerable  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

Muriate  of  soda  has  a pure  salt  taste,  is  soluble  in  2.8  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  2.76  at  212°.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  decrepitates, 
then  melts,  and,  lastly,  sublimes  without  decomposition.  The 
primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent 
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in  the  atmosphere.  According  to  Kirwan,  they  consist  of  38.88 
muriatic  acid,  .53  soda,  and  8 12  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  su'lpliufic  and  nitric  acids,  by  potass  and  baryta,,,  by  second- 
ary salts  containing-  these,  and  by  metalline  salts  whose  base 
forms  ;in  insoluble,  compound  with  muriatic  acid  ; it  is  also  gra- 
dually decomposed  by  lime,  iron,  and  litharge. 

Med.  use.—  Muriate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles in  the  arts,  and  in  domestic  economy.  As  a medicine,  it 
is  useful  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  in  large  doses  it  is  said 
to  check  vomiting  of  blood.  It  is  a common  ingredient  in  sti- 
mulating clysters,  and  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  as  a 
fomentation  to  bruises,  or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a gentle  sti- 
mulus to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

MYRLSTICA  MOSCHATA.  Fd.  Bub.  Loud. 

IFilld.  g.  1351.  sj),  1.  Monoccia  Momudria. — Nat.  ord.  04- 
raceo’. 

' The  nutmeg  tree. 

Myristicae  moschatx  fructus  nucleus,  Llux  moschata 
dictus  ; Mad  , ct  cjus  oleum  volatile.  Ed. 

Myristricx  nuclei.  Loud. 

Nux  moschata;  oleum  esscntialc,  oleum  expressum, 
involucrum  Macis  dictum.  Dub. 

Nutmeg  ; oil  of  nutmeg  ; oil  of  mace  ; mace. 

The  tree  which  fimiishes  this  elegant  spice  is  a native  of  the 
Molucca  islands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of  them 
except  Banda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto  supplied 
•w'ith  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a' 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  The  external 
covering  is  smooth,  fleshy,  and  outer.  As  the  fruit  ripen.s,  this 
bursts,  and  discloses  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  mcmbranou.s 
pulp,  of  a dark  red'  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into 
narrow  branched  slips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclosed  the  nut, 
which  consists  of  a brown,  thin,  hard  shell,  and  a fatty  parenchy- 
matous kernel,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  fruit  is  gathered  three 
times  a-year.  The  external  covering  is  separated  on  the  .spot, 
and  the  mace  and  nut  c-.irricd  home,  where  they  arc  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun.  After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  a;c  dipt 
in  lime  water,  and  the  mace  is  sprinkled  -vtdth  salt  water,  pro- 
bably to  presen'e  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Mace,  by  drying,  acquires  a reddish  yellow  colour.  When 
good,  it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a deep  colour,  has  a strong, 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When 
brittle,  divided  into  fewer  slips,  of  a whitish,  or  pale  yellow  co- 
lour, and  of  little  smell  or  taste,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 
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Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  mace,  2160  alcoholic,  and 
1200  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  1920  watery,  and  H^O  al- 
coholic extract,  with  300  of  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water, 
which  arose  during  the  inspissation  of  the  watery  extract.  The 
expressed  oil  of  mace  is  less  consistent  than  that  of  nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  are  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a grey-brown  co- 
lour, and  reticularly  furrowed  on  thb  outside,  of  a yellow  colour 
within,  variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  solid,  hard,  unc- 
tuous to  the  feel,  and  easily  cut  with  a knife ; and  have  a bal- 
samic smell,  and  agreeable  aromatic  taste.  The  small  round  nut- 
megs are  better  than  the  large  oval  ones ; and  they  should  have 
a strong  smell  and  taste,  and  should  neither  be  worm-eaten, 
musty,  nor  variegated  with  black  lines.  Their  activity  is,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  dark  coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to 
be  worm-eaten. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  nutmeg,  4 80  of  an  oily  al- 
coholic extract,  and  280  watery,  with  320  fixed  oil  : these  two 
two  last  were  both  insipid : and  inversely,  600  watery  extract, 
with  50  of  fixed  oil,  which  rose  to  the  surface  during  the  inspis- 
sation, and  10  of  volatile  oil  which  distilled  over;  and  afterwards, 
120  unctuous  alcoholic  extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By 
expression  1920  gave  540  of  oil,  and  afterwards  480  of  watery 
extract,  a pretty  strongly  tasted  distilled  water,  and  80  unctuous 
alcoholic  extract,  with  60  of  insipid  fixed  oil. 

Volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.  By  distillation  nutmegs  vield  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour, 
lighter  than  water,  and  possessing  the  aromatic  taste  and  smell 
I in  an  eminent  degree.  In  doses  of  a few"  drops,  it  is  a powerful 
I carminative  and  stomachic. 

Expressed  oil  of  mace.  Nutmegs  also  yield  by  expression  d 
( considerable  quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling, 

; acquires  a sabaceous  consistence.  They  are  first  beaten  to  a 
! Soft  paste  in  a warm  mortar,  then  inclosed  in  a linen  bag,  ex- 
i posed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  w"ater,  and  squeezed  In  a press,  of 
' which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

It  is  a mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  flavour  de- 
pends, and  of  a fixed  oil,  of  a white  colour, 'wdthout  taste  or 
smell ; and  as  the  properties  which  characterize  it  depend  on 
the  presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  fixed  oil, 
applied  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  less  correct  than  that 
of  Expressed  oil,  given  to  it  by  tlie  Dublin  college,  from  the 
-Diiahncr  of  its  preparation. 

In  the  shops  we  meet  w'ith  three  sorts  of  unctuous  substances 
called  Oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  best  is  brought  from  the.  East  Indies,  in  stone  jars  ; this  is 
of  a thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  .mace,  and  an  agreeable 
fragrant  smell.  The  second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
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much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland,  in  solid  masses-, 
generally  flat,  and  of  a square  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  Common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  ar- 
tificial composition  of  suet,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured 
with  a little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  7680  of  the  second  sort 
yielded  to  Neumann  330  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water,  2880 
of  fluid  expressible  oil,  and  4560  of  solid,  but  fusible  sebaceous 
matter,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  of  a chalky  whiteness. 

Medical  use. — Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aromatic  spices,  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From 
the  essential  oil  they  contain,  they  arc  heating  and  stimulating ; 
and  they  are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the  sake  of  their  agree- 
able flavour. 

MYROXYLON  PERUIFERUM.  EJ.  Lond.  Dub. 

IVilld.  g.  820.  jjj.  1.  Decandria  Monogjuia — Nat.  ord.  Lo- 
meniace^t. 

Sweet-smelling  balsam  tree. 

OJjf. — Myroxyli  Peruiferi  balsamum,  vulgo  Balsamum  Peruvi- 
anum.  Ed. 

Balsamum  Peruvlanum.  Loud.  Bub. 

' Peruvian  Balsam. 

ThK  tree  grows  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  resinous  juice,  eyen  the  leaves  are  full  of  transpa- 
rent resinous  points,  like  those  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  balsam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonly  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  honey,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a very  hot  biting  taste. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated*,  and  sometimes  what  is  sold  for 
Peruvian  balsam,  is  a spurious  mixture  of  resin  and  essential  oil, 
flavoured  with  benzoin.  These  frauds  are  not  easily  detected, 
and  fortunately  they  are  of  little  Importance.  | 

It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  die  cuttings  of  the  twigs 
in  water,  and  skimming  off  with  a spoon  the  balsam,  which 
swims  on  the  top. 

By  incision  this  tree  yields  a much  more  fragrant  white  or  . 
colourless  balsam,  which,  when  inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  forms  the  red  or  dry  balsam  of  Peru  ; but  it  is  very  rarely  j 
used  in  Britain,  and  almost  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  shops. 

Peiaivian  balsam  consists  of  a volatile  oil,  resin,  and  ben-  i 
zoic  acid  j it  is,  accordingly,  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  i 
in  essential  oils.  Water  dissolves  parr  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  ' 
fixed  oil  combines  with  the  resin.  It  may  be  suspended  in  wa-  I 
ter,  by  trituration  with  mucilage  and  yolk  of  egg.  _ , 

Medical  rATf.— Balsam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm  aromatic  mtdi'  I 
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cine,  considerably  hotter  Jind  more  acrid  than  copaiva.  Its  ef- 
fects are  stimulating  and  tonic.  Hence  its  use  in  some  kinds  of 
asthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dysenteries,  suppressions  -of  the  uterine 
discharges,  and  other  disorders  proceeding  from  debility.  It  is 
also  employed  externally  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers,  and  sometimes  against  palsies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

MYRRHA.  Ed.  Loml.  Duh. 

Myrrh. 

O^. — Gumma-resina.  The  gum-resin  of  a non-descript  tree. 

The  tree  which  produces  tliis  gum-resin  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed. Mr.  l^ruce  has  given  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is 
a mimosa ; but  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  mimosas,  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted,  furnish  a pure  gum,  and 
not  a gum-resin.  The  best  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitia, 
a province  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea  j but 
wl|at  we  receive  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  produced  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  * 

The  best  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears,  of  a yellow,  or  red- 
dish-yellow colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed  on  ; light, 
brittle,  of  an  unctuous  feel,  pellucid,  shining  ; presenting  white 
semi-circular  strix  in  its  fracture  ; of  a very  bitter  aromatic 
taste,  and  a strong,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  not 
good  if  whitish,  dark- coloured,  black,  resinous,  ill-smelled,  or 
mixed  with  impurities,  which  is  too  commonly  the  case. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both  of  them 
• capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  the 
, myrrh,  the  extract  made  by  cither  after  the  other  being  insipid. 
The  alcohol  distilled  from  the  tincture  elevated  none  of  the  fla- 
' vour  of  the  myrrh ; but  during  the  inspissation  of  the  decoction 
a volatile  oil  arose,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  tl.ie 
I myiTh,  and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  extract  was  merely 
. bitter.  Etom  7680  parts  of  myrrh,  he  got  6000  watery  extract, 
180  volatile  oil,  and  720  alcoholic ; and  inversely,  2fob  alcqlip- 
lic,  and  4200  watery.  I have  observed  that  the  tincture  is  trans-i 
parent,  and  when  poured  into  water,  forms  a yellow  opaque 
fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  solution  is 
always  yellow  and  opaque  ^ and  that  myrrh  is  not  fusible,- ;uul 
is  difficulty  inflammable.  Mr.  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  iu.al- 
.kalies. 

Medical  use. — Myrrh  is  a heating  stimulating  medicine.  If 
frequently  occasions  a mild  diaphoresis,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
secretions  in  general.  Hence  it  proves  serviceable  in  cachectic- 
diseases,  arising  from  inactivity  of  the  system,  and  is  supposed  to 
act  especially  upon  the  uterine  system,  and  to  resist  putrefaction. 

It  is  exhibited. 
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1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into 
pills,  in  doses  of  10  to  60  grains. 

2.  Dissolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffiths’  celebrated,  but  un- 
chemical, m)Trh  mixture. 

3.  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 

MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Wtlld.  g.  973.  28.  Icosatidra  Monogynia. — ^Nat.  ord. //<■/- 

perides. 

Pimento  tree. 

Off. — Fructus  Myrti  Pimentae,  vulgo  Piper  Jamaicensc.  Ed. 
Pimento:  baccse.  Lond. 

Pimento  (Piper  Jamaicense)  b'accae.  Dub. 

The  fruit  of  the  Pimento,  commonly  called  Jamaica 
Pepper. 

This  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands 
on  the  north  side.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  blossomed,  the 
berries  become  fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being  suffered  to 
ripen,  as  in  that  state  it  is  moist  and  glutinous,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black  and  tasteless. 
The  berries  are  dried  by  spreading  them  on  a terrace,  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  about  seven  days,  during  which  time  they  gra- 
dually lose  their  green  colour,  and  become  of  a reddish  brown. 

The  smell  of  this  spice  resembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs ; its  taste  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or 
a mixture  of  the  three  foregoing ; whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  allspice. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  its  flavour  rer.ides  entirely,  in  a vo- 
latile oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  its  pungency,  in  a resin  or  a 
substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water.  From  480 
parts,  he  got  120  watery  extract,  30  volatile  oil,  and  20  alcohor 
lie  extract;  and  inversely,  66  alcoholic,  and  100  watery. 

Medical  use. — Pimento  is  a warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and  is 
much  used  as  a condiment  in  dressing  food.  As  a medicine,  it 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  tlie  more  costly  spices, 
especially  in  hospipal  practice. 

NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  379.  sp.  1.  Pentandrla  Monogynia. — Nat,  ord.  So- 
lanaceoe. 

Tobacco. 

I ■ 

Off. — Nicotianae  tabaci  folium.  Ed. ' 

Tabaci  folia.  Land. 

Nicotianae  folia.  Dub.  ' /'  ■ 

The  dried  leaves.  ' ' 
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Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  from  whence 
It  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1560.  It  is 
now  sometimes  cultivated,  for  medicinal  use^  in  our  gardens;  but 
in  general  it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale  green  colour  while 
fresh,  and  when  carefully  dried,  of  a lively  yellowish  tint.  They 
have  a strong,  disagreeable,  narcotic  smell,  and  a very  acrid 
burning  taste. 

The  active  constituent  of  tobacco  is  an  essential  oil ; for,  by 
long  boiling,  the  decoction  and  extract  of  tobacco  become  almost 
inert;  and,  by  distillation,  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  so  active, 
that  small  animals  are  almost  instantly  killed,  when  wounded  by 
a needle  dipped  in  it. 

Medical  ttse. — On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  Into  the 
stomach,  in  substance  or  solution,  or  into  the  lungs,  in  the  form 
of  smoke,  or  applied  to  abraded  surfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of 
producing  deleterious  efl'ects.  It  often  proves  virulently  cathar- 
tic or  emetic,  and  occasions  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety,  and 
vertigo. 

The  system  becomes  easily  habituated  to  the  action  of  tobacco; 
and  many  people  use  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  several  ways 
as  a luxury,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  effect  than  what 
arises  from  their  being  unable  to  relinquish  it  after  tlie  habit  is 
confirmed. 

As  a medicine,  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms  : 

1 , In  substance.  When  chewed,  it  causes  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  toothach ; and  re- 
duced to  powder,  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  ster- 
nutatory, when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

2.  In  infusion  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  In  such  small  doses 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  stomach,  it  proves  power- 
fully diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr.  Fowler,  with 
very  great  success,  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysuria.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  for  the  cure  of  psora,  tinea,  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases. 

In  the  form  of  smoke,  it  is  injected  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a peculiar  construction.  By  acting  as  a sti- 
mulus to  the  rectum.  It  sometimes  succeeds  in  reviving 
the  vital  powers  in  some  kinds  of  asphyxia,  and  in  eva- 
cuating the  intestines  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 

NITRAS. 

Nitrate  is  the  generic  term  for  secondary  compounds,  which 
consist  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  base.  Their  general 
characters  have  been  already  mentioned.  There  are  three  fami- 
lies of  nitrates. 
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1.  Alkaline  nitrates soluble  in  water  *,  solubijity  incrcascU 
by  increase  of  temperature  •,  crystallizablc  ; forming  no  precipi- 
tate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

y.  Kartby  nitrates  ;-^soluble  in  Water  *,  forming  a white  pre- 
tiipitate  with  alkaline  c;ubonates. 

Metallic  nitrates;  generally  soluble,  Imth  in  water  ami  in 
iilcohol;  decomposable  by  heat,  furnishing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaving  the  metal  oxidized  to  a majcimum. 

' NTTRAS  POTASS  E^L  Loud. 

N'itrum;  Nithas  Kali.  Duh. 

Nitrate  of  potass.  PurificKl  nitre. 

' Nitratf.  of  potass  Is  annually  produced  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  earth  in  many  countriesi  For  this  production,  the  presence 
of  a calcareous  base,  heat,  and  an  open,  bur  not  too  free  com- 
munication wit!i  dry  atmospheric  air,  arc  requisite.  Tlie  putre- 
faction of  organic,  especially  animal  substances,  is  not  necessary 
to,  but  accelerates  the  formation  of  this  salt,  by  affording  the 
azote  in  a state  in  which  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen 
of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  forms  the  nitric  acid.  Accordingly,  in 
(Icrmany  and  France,  nitrate  of  potass  is  prepared,  by  exposing 
mixtures  of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
calcareous  earths,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sak 
is  afterwards  extracted  by  lixiviation  and  crystallization.  The 
nitre  used  in  this  country  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  East  In- 
tlies.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  often  contains  a little  mu- 
riate of  potass  and  muriate  of  soda,  from  which  it  is  easily  pu- 
rified by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  filtering  it ; on  cool- 
ing, the  nitrate  of  potass  crystallizes,  and  the  other  s;dts  remain 
dissolved. 

Nitrate  or  potass  has  a sharp,  bittcrisli,  cooling  taste.  It  shoots 
in  pretty  large  crystals,  which  arc  generally  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids ; very  brittle ; permanent  in 
the  atmosphere ; soluble  in  seven  times  their  weight  of  water 
at  G0‘^,  and  in  an  equal  weight  at  212*' ; melting  when  exposed 
to  a strong  heat,  giving  out,  at  first  oxygen,  and  afterwards  ni- 
trogen gas,  until  the  whole  acid  be  decomposed,  and  the  potass 
alone  remain  behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  less  violently  with 
all  o.xygcnizable  substances,  oxydizing  or  acidifying  them.  AVhen 
dried  in  a temperature  of  TO'^,  it  consists,  according  to  KIrwan, 
of  4 f nitric  acid,  51.8  potass,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  sulpiiuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  ace- 
titc  of  barvta,  and  the  sulphates  of  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia, 
and  alumina. 

MexUcnl  use. — Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a drachm  to  half 
an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a day,  in  repeated  doses,  it  diminishes 
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the  heat  of-  the  body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  operates 
by  stool,  and  acts'  upon  the  secretion  of  urine,  but  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce pains  iii  the  stomach.  In  large  doses,  such  as  an  ounce, 
' taken  at  one  time,  it  produces  the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  con- 
stant vomiting,  purging  mixed  with  blood,  convulsions,  ami 
death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  happened,  from  its  being 
. sold,  bv  mistake,  for  sulphate  of  soda. 

It  is  best  given  in  small  doses,  as  five  to  ten  grains,  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  is  only  admissable  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Extprnally  it  is  used  in  gargles  for  inflammatory  sore 
throats. 

OEEA  EUROPyEA.  Loml.  Ed.  Duh. 

Willd.  g.  SG.  .9/;.  1.  Diaridria  JlIatiGgJjnia. — Nat.  ord.  St'jjjarLe. 

The  olive  tree. 

0^.‘ — Oleie  Europaens  oleum.  Ed. 

OliviC  oleum.  Loud. 

Oleum  olivarum.  Dub. 

Olive  oil.  The  fixed  or  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit. 

The  olive  n-ee  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it.  Olives,  when 
fresh,  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste ; 
but  they  are  only  eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  first  steeped 
for  several  days  in  a ley  rf  wood-ashes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda. 

They  arc  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford  by  expres- 
sioti. 

For  this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  im- 
mediately bruised,  and  subjected  to  the  press.  The  finest  oil 
flows  first,  and  a very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma, 
which  remains  after  expression  in  water.  According  to  Baume, 
they  are  gathered  when  sufficiently  ripe : they  are  then  dried, 
to  deprive  the  mucilage,  of  which  they  contain  a large  quantity, 
of  its  water,  and  are  expressed  after  being  bruised,  and  moist- 
ened with  a little  water,  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid.  By  rest, 
the  mucilage  and  water  which  may  have  passed  with  it  separate. 
Olive  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds ; but,  by 
exposing  the  mixture  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil 
freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies  remains  fluid  \ and  as  oils 
which  freeze  with  most  difficulty  are  most  ajit  to  become  rancid, 
olive  oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a pale  yellow  colour,  somewhat 
inclining  to  green,  a bland  taste,  without  smell,  and  should  con- 
geal at  38°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country,  it  is  frequently  rancid, 
i»ul  sometimes  adulterated. 
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Medical  use. — Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a gentle  laxa- 
tive, and  is  given  in  cases  of  worms.  It  is  also  given  in  large 
quantities  to  mitigate  tlie  action  of  acrid  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  used  externally  in  frictions,  in  gargles,  and 
in  clysters ; but  its  principal  employment  is  for  the  composition 
of  ointments  and  plasters. 

ONISCUS  ASELLUS.  Dub. 

Insecta  aptera. 

Off. — Millepedse.  Dub: 

Slaters,  killed  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol. 

These  insects  are  found  in  cellars,  under  stones,,  and  in  cold 
moist  places  •,  in  warm  countries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  They 
have  a faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a somewhat  pungent,  sweet- 
ish, nauseous  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  95  watery,  and  ten  alcoholic 
extract  j and  inversely  52  alcoholic,  and  45  watery.  Nothing 
rose  in  distillation  with  either. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over-rated. 

ORIGANUM. 

Willd.  g.  1116.  Smithy  g.  273.  Didynamia  Gymtwspermia. 
Nat.  ord.  Verticillaia. 

Sp.  \0.  Willd.  sp.  \.  Smilli.  Origanum  VuLGARE.  Lotid. 
Dub. 

Common  marjoram. 

Off. — Origanum.  Loud. 

Origani  folia.  Dub. 

The  herb. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky 
hills,  and  in  gravelly  soils,  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a pungent 
taste,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden  marjoram,  and  much  re- 
sembling thyme,  with  which  it  seems  to  agree  in  virtue.  An 
essential  oil  distilled  from  it  is  kept  in  the  shops,  and  is  very 
acrid.  , 

4 

Sp.  15.  Willd.  Orig-anum  Marjorana.  Ed.  Dub. 

Sweet  marjoram. 

Off. — Herba  Origani  Marjoranse.  Ed. 

Herba  Marjoranae.  Dub. 

The  plant. 

* Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
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Portugal,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culi- 
nary purppses.  It  is  a moderately  warm  aromatic,  yielding  its 
virtues  both  to  aqueous  and  spiritous  liquors  by  illusion,  and  to 
water  in  distillation.  < 

OSTREA  EDULIS.  Loud. 

Cl.  Vermes. — Ord.  Testacea. 

Oyster.  • 

Off. — Testa&.  Lotid.  The  shell.  ^ 

The  oyster  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  some 
diseases  not  only  admissible,  but  even  advantageous.  Their 
shells,  which  are  officinal,  are  composed,  like  all  other 'mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
thin  membranaceous  substance,  which  exactly  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen  in  its  properties.  By  burning,  this  membrane  is 
destroyed,  and  the  shells  are  converted  into  lime,, which,  al- 
tliough  very  pure,  possesses  no  advantage  over  that  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom. 

OVIS  ARIES.  Lend.  Dub.  Ed. 

Cl.  Mammalia. — Ord.  Ruminantia. 

The  sheep. 

Off. — Sevum.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Adeps  Ovis  Arietis.  Ed. 

Mutton  is  a highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  food.  Ewe- 
milk  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  contains  much  cream  and  little 
whey.  The  cheese  made  from  it  has  a bitter,  biting  taste,  espe- 
I dally  when  old,  and  is  supposed  to  be  stomachic.  Mutton-suet 
i is  officinal,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  consistency  to  some  oint- 
I ments  and  plasters. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA.  Loud. 

Willd.  g,  918.  25.  Smithy  g.  217.  sjo.  1. ' Decaudria  Pent  a- 

ig^uia — Nat.  Ord.  Gruhiales. 

Common  wood-sorrel. 

^ff'  Eolium  Acetosellac.  Land.  Tlie  leaves. 

This  is  a small  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods, 
and  under  shady  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
^ considerable  quantity  of  super-  oxalate  ef  potass, 
I*  and  have  an  extremely  pleasant  acid  taste.  They  possess  the 
-same  powers  with  the  vegetable  acids  in  general,  and  maybe 
I?  given  m infusion,  or  beaten  with  sugar  into  a conserve,  or  boil- 
’p  With  milk,  to  form  an  acid  whey.  The  super-oxalate  of  potass 
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is  extmctcil  In  large  quantities  from  them,  and  sold  under  tlit 
name  oi  'Jissential  Salt  of  J^emons. 

Twenty  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  yielded  to  Neumann  six 
pounds  of  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounces  two  drachms, 
and  a scruple  of  salt,  besides  two  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  an 
impure  saline  mass. 

PAPAVER. 

Willd.  g.  1015.  Smithf  g.  Polyandfifl  j\[omg^nia. — Nat. 
ord.  Rh(Eaiics. 

Sp,  5.  Willd.  sp.  4<.  Smith.  Papaver  Riioeas.  Loud.  Duh. 

Corn-rose,  or  red  poppy. 

Off. — Petala  Rhocados.  Loud. 

Petala  Papaveris  erraticl.  Dub. 

The  flower.  » 

This  species  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our 
corn  fields.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  petals  give 
out  a fine  red  colour  when  infused,  aud  are  supposed  to  possess 
slightly  anodyne  powers. 

Sp.  7.  Willd.  sp.  8.  Smith.  Papaver  Somnieerum.  Ed. 
Loud.  Dub. 

White  Poppy. 

Off — Capsulcc  Papaveris  somniferi.  Ed. 

Capsulae  Papaveris  albi.  Dub. 

Papaveris  Capsulic.  Loud. 

Poppy  heads. 

The  v.’hite  poppy  is  also  an  annual,  and  is  sometimes  found 
wild  in  this  country,  but  it  is  probably  originally  a native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  its  flowers,  and  lor  its 
seeds.  Some  attempts  liavc  been  made  in  this  country  to  obtain 
opium  from  its  capsules  ; and  Mr.  Ball  received  a premium  from 
the  society  for  encouraging  the  arts,  for  specimens  of  British 
opium,  in  no  respect  Inferior  to  the  best  eastern  opium.  But  we 
apprehend  tb.at  the  climate  of  this  country  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  its  becoming  a profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  leaves,  stalks,  and  capsulses  of  the  poppy,  abound  witli  a 
narcotic  milky  juice,  which  is  partially  extracted,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  by  decotlon.  The  liquor, 
strongly  pressed  out,  suffered  to  settle,  clarified  with  whites  of 
eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a due  consistence,  yields  about  one  fifth, 
or  one  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  extract,  which  pos- 
sesses the  virtues  of  opium  in  a very  inferior  degree,  and  does 
not  come  to  this  country,  unless  when  used  to  adulterate  the  ge-r 
nuine  opium. 
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A strong  decoction  of  the  dried  heads,  mixed  with  as  much 
sugar  as  is  suiTicient  to  reduce  it  into  tire  consistence  of  a sy- 
rup, becomes  lit  for  keeping  in  a liquid  form,  and  is  the  only 
officinal  preparation  of  the  poppy.  It  is,  however,  a very  un- 
equal preparation,  *as  the  real  quantity  of  opium  it  contains 
is  very  uncertain,  and  as  a medicine,  it  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  syrup,  to  which  a certahi  quantity  of  solution  of  opium  is 
added. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  simply  emulsive,  and  contain  none 
of  the  narcotic  principle.  They  yield  a considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil  by  expression. 

O^. — Opium.  Lond.  Dub. 

Turkey  opium  ; the  concrete  juice  of  the  capsules  be- 
fore they  are  ripe. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  In  the  evening 
several  superficial  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  in  the  cap- 
sules, when  they  are  almost  ripe,  with  a knife  having  from  three 
to  live  blades.  The  juice  which  exudes  during  the  night,  next 
day,  after  it  has  been  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  col- 
lected by  means  of  iron  scrapers,  and  put  into  an  earthen  pot- 
The  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  heads  furnish  juice  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  the  opium  is  worked  into  masses  with 
a wooden  spatula,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  it  acquires  the 
1 due  degree  of  thickness,  when  the  masses  are  covered  with 
I poppy  O’"  tobacco  leaves. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished  by 
I the  names  of  Turkey  and  East-India  opium. 

Turkey  opium  is  a solid. compact  substance,  possessing  a con- 
siderable degree  of  tenacity ; when  broken,  having  a shining 
I fracture  and  uniform  appearance  ; of  a dark  brown  colour  \ 
^vvhen  moistened,  marking  on  paper  a light  brown  interrupted 
-streak,  and  becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder;  scarcely 
c colouring  the  saliva  when  chewed,  exciting  at  first  a nauseous  bit- 
tter  taste,  wdiich  soon  becomes  acrid,  with  some  degree  of 
\ warmth;  and  having  a peculiar  heavy  disagreeable  smell.  The 
'■  best  kind  is  in  flat  pieces,  and  besides  the  large  leaves  in  which  it 
is  enveloped,  is  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a species  of 
rrumex,  probably  used  in  packing  it.  The  round  masses  which 
I have  none  of  the  capsules  adhering  to  them,  are  evidently  in- 
; ferlor  in  quality.  Opium  is  bad  if  it  be  soft,  or  friable,  mixed 
»with  any  impurities,  have  an  intensely  dark  or  blackish  colour,  a 
»w’eak  or  empyreumatic  smell,  a sw'eetish  taste,  or  draw  upon 
■paper  abrowm  continuous  streak. 

East-ludian  opium  has  much  less  consistence,  being  sometimes 
not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always  ductile.  Its  colour  is 
much  darker;  its  taste  more  nauseous,  and  less  bitter;  and  its 
imell  rather  empyreumatic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
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Turkish  opium,  and  is  supposed  of  only  half  the  strength.  One 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  cakes  is  allowed  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  leaves  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the  East 
Indies,  when  opium  is  not  good  enough  to  bring  a certain  price, 
it  is  destroyed  under  the  inspection  of  officers. 

Opium  is  not  fusible,  but  is  softened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  partially  soluble,  both 
in  alcohol  and  'in  water.  Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of 
opium,  1520  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  80  watery  extract,  320 
remaining  undissolved;  and  inversely  128Q  watery,  and  200  al- 
coholic extract,  the  residuum  being 'fdO. 

The  solutions  of  opium  arc  transparent,  and  have  a brown  or 
vinous  colour.  The  watery  solution  is  not  decom.posed  by  alco- 
hol. A small  quantity  of  matter,  which,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ments go,  is  neither  fusible  nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  se- 
parated from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  I have  also  ob- 
served that  the  watery  solution  of  opium,  and  the  alcoholic,  after 
it  ha^  been  precipitated  by  water,  does  not  redden  vegetable 
blues,  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated 
copiously  by  carbonate  of  potass,  muriate  and  super-nitrate  of 
mercury,  oxymuriate  of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  red  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
precipitate  in  the  last  case  was  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  not  re- 
sembling those  by.  alkaline  or  astringent  substances.  The  solu- 
tions of  opium,  especially  the  watery,  are  also  copicusly  precipi- 
tated by  infusion,  of  galls.  This  precipitate  seems  to  resemble 
that  produced  by  cinchonin,  and  to  be  diflerent  from  that  pro- 
duced by  gelatine. 

The  narcotic  virtues  of  opium  are  Imparted  by  distillation  to 
alcohol  and  to  w-ater,  and  they  are  diminished,  or  entirely  dissi- 
pated, by  long  boiling,  roasting,  or  great  age.  The  part  of  opium 
which  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  albumen, 
according  to  Cren;  caoutchouc,  according  to  Buchholtz;  a vi- 
rulent glutinous  substance,  according  to  Josse  ; and  Proust  says 
it  contains  wax.  From  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  similar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  or  hbrine.  Long  ago  it  was  proposed  to  separate  the  re- 
sinous parts  of  opium  by  the  same  process  that  the  hbrine  of 
wheat  flower  is  obtained.  The  fact  is,  that  if  Turkey  opium  be 
kneaded  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  the  soluble  parts  are  re- 
moved, and  there  remains  in  the  hand  an  adhesive  plastic  mass,  i 
of  a paler  colour,  not  fusible,  but  becoming  ductile  when  im-  • 
inersed  in  hot  water,  inflammable,  imparting  some  colour  to  al-  - 
cohol,  but  not  soluble  In  it.  East-India  opium,  treated  in  the  ‘ 
same  way,  is  entirely  dissolved  or  diflhsed  in  the  water,  and 
leaves  no  plastic  mass  in  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  active  constituent  of  i 
opium,  though  not  perfectly  understood,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  t 
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but  sometimes  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  constitu- 
ents ; that  it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; that  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  processes  recommended  for^  purifying  opium  by 
solution  and  evaporation  ; and  that  the  attempts  made  by  some 
pharmaceutists,  to  obtain  a preparation  of  opium,  which  should 
possess  only  its  sedative,  without  its  narcotic  effects,  only  suc-^ 
ceeded  in  so  far  as  they  diminished  its  activity. 

By  evaporating  a watery  solution  of  opium  to  the  consistence 
of  a syrup,  Derosne  obtained  a precipitate,  which  was  increased 
by  diluting  it  with  water.  He  dissolved  this  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  again  separated  on  cooling.  When  purified  by 
repeated  solutions,  it  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms,  with 
rhomboidal  bases,  had  no  taste  or  smell,  was  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  did  not  affect 
vegetable  blues,  was  Soluble  in  24  parrs  boiling  alcohol,  and  110 
cold  5 soluble  in  hot  ether  and  volatile  oils,  and  separated  from 
them  as  they  cooled  ; very  soluble  in  all  acids,  and  highly  nar- 
cotic. These  observations  are  curious,  and  the  experiments  de- 
serve to  be  repeated. 

Medical  use. — The  action  of  opium  on  the  living  system  lias 
been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  controversy.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  is  a direct  sedative,  and  that  it  produces  no  stimulant  ef- 
fects w'hatever  j while  others  have  asserted  as  stronglv,  that  it  is 
a powerful,  and  highly  diffusible  stimulus,  and  that  the  sedative 
effects,  which  it  undeniably  produces,  are  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  excitement.  The  tru^h  appears  to  be, 
that  opium  is  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of  ex'cite- 
ment,  while  the  sedative  effects  which  always  succeed,  are  inc‘  m- 
parably  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the  predeJing  excite- 
ment. The  stimulant  effects  are  most  dpparcht  from  sm'all 
doses.  These  increase  the  energy  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  eXcite  thirst,  render  the 
mouth  dry  and  parched, 'and  diminish  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, except  the  cuticular  discharge,  \Vhich  they  increase. 
These  effects  are  succeeded  by  languor  and  lassitude.  In  larger 
doses,  the  stimulant  effects  are  not  so  apparent-,  but  the'  ex- 
citability is  remarkably  diminished,  and  confuffon  of  head, 
vertigo,  and  sleep,  are  prodiiced.  In  excessive  doseS  it  proves 
a violent  narcotic  poison,  ■ producing  headach,  -iurtigO,  deli- 
rium, and  convulsion^,  acdortipanied  with  a verv  slow  pulse, 
stertorous  breathing,  and  a remarkable  dcgl'cc  of  insensibi- 
lity or  stupor,  terminated  by  apoplectic  death.  In  one  case, 
where  I inspected  the  body  after  death,  the  inner  fnert'ibrane 
of  the  stomach  was  remarkably  corrugated, ' and  wdth  some 
inflammation;  but  as  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  dour 
of  mustard  had  been  also  taken,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
these  appearances.  The  bad  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium 
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arc  often  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  and  they  are 
best  counteracted  by  making  the  patient  drink  freely  of  acitls 
and  coffee,  and  not  permitting  him  to  yield  to  his  desire  of 
sleeping.  By  habit,  the  eflects  of  opium  on  the  body  are  re- 
markably diminished.  There  have  been  instances  of  four  grains 
proving  fatal  to  adults,  while  others  have  been  known  to  con- 
sume as  many  drachms  daily.  The  habitual  use  of  opium  pro- 
tluccs  the  same  effects  with  habitual  dram  drinking ; tremors, 
paralysis,  stupidity,  and  general  emaciation,  and  like  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  relinquished.  ‘ 

In  disease,  opium  is  chiefly  employed  to  mitigate  pain,  dimi- 
nish morbid  sensibility,  procure  sleep,  allay  inordinate  actions, 
and  to  check  diarrhepas,  and  other  excessive  discharges.  It  is 
contraindicated  in  gastric  aff  ctions,  plethora,  a highly  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  body,  and  deterntinatiou  of  the  blood  to  par- 
ticular viscera. 

In  intermittents,  it  Is  said  to  have  been  used  with  good  effect 
ill  every  stage.  Given  even  in  the  hot  stage,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  allay  the  heat,  thirst,  headach,  and  delirium,  to  Induce 
sweat  and  sleep,  to  cure  the  disease  with  less  bark,  and  w'ithout 
leaving  abdominal  obstructions  or  dropsy. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  accompanieil  with  watchfulness 
or  diarrhoea,  it  is  extremely  useful;  but  when  not  indicated  by 
particular  symptoms,  it  does  harm,  by  augmenting  thirst,  and 
producing  constipation. 

Especially  when  combined  with  calomel,  it  has  lately  been 
much  employed  in  inflammations  fixim  local  causes,  such  as 
wounds,  iractures,  bvirns,  absorption  of  morbid  poisons,  as  in 
swelled  testicle,  &c.  and  even  in  active  inflammations,  accom- 
panied with  watchfulness,  pain,  and  spasm,  after  blood-letting. 

In  small-pox,  when  the- convulsions  before  eruption  are  fre- 
quent and  considerable,  or'-when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of 
the  typhoid  type,  opium  is  liberally  used.  It  is  likewise  given 
from  the  fifth  day  onwards;  and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of 
suppuration,  to  promote  the  ptyalism,  and  to  be  otherwise  use- 
ful. . 

In  dysentery,  after  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
fever,  is  of  consequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  tenesmus, 
and  in  obviating  that  laxity  of  bowels  which  so  frequently  re- 
mains after  that  disease, 

In  diarrhoea,  the  disease  itself  generally  carries  off  any  of- 
fending jerimony,  and  then  opium  is  used  with  great  effect. 
Even  in  the  wprst  symptomatic  cases,  it  .seldom  fails  to  alle- 
viate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrosis,  it  is  almost  the  only  thing  tiusted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives ; and  often  prevents 
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ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  spasm.  Even  in  ileus 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  spasms,  and. the 

pain.  - 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain,  and  favour  the  descent  of  cal- 
culi, and  to  give  relieve  in  jaundice  and  dysuria  proceeding  from 
spasm.  ’ < I 

It  is  of  acknowledged  use  in  tire  diflerent  species  of  tetanus ; 
affords  relief  to  the  various  spasmodic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  asthma,  rabies  canina,  ike.  and  has 
betn  found  useful  in  some  kinds  of  epilepsy. 

In  syphilis  it  is  only  useful  in  combating  symptoms,  and  in 
counteracting  the  effects  resulting  from  the  improper  use  of 
mercury,  for  it  possesses  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal 
virus. 

. It  is  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulsions  during  parturition,  and  in  tlie 
after-pains  and  excessive  flooding. 

The  administration  of  opium  to  the  unaccustomed,  is  some- 
times very  dilhcult.  The  requisite  quantity  is  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  and  in  different  states  of  the  same 
person.  A quarter  of  a grain  will  in  one  adiilt  produce  effects 
which  tentijnes  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another  j and  a dose 
that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  per- 
ceptible in  many  cases  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When  given  in  too 
small  a dose,  it  is  apt  to  produce  disturbed  sleep,  and  other  dis- 
agreeable consequences  ; but  sometimes  a small  dose  has  the  de- 
sired effect,  while  a larger  one  gives  rise  to  vertigo  and  delirium, 
and  with  some  constitutions  it  does  not  agree  in  any  dose  or 
form.  Its  stimulant  effects  are  most  pertainly  produced  by 
the  repetition  of  small  doses,  its  anodyne  by  the  giving  of  a full 
dose  at  once.  It  some  it  seems  not  to  have  its  proper  effect  till 
after  a considerable  time.  The  operation  of  a moderate  dose  is 
supposed  to  last  in  general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  it. 

Externally,  opium  is  used  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  remove 
spasmodic  affections.  It  is  found  particularly  serviceable  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  when  accompanied  with  morbidly  increased 
sensibility. 

Opium  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a pill,  lozenge,  or 
electuary.  Its  most  efficient  form. 

2.  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  white  wine. 

3.  Dissolved  in  water,  or  watery  fluids.  Very  perishable. 

4.  Dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  aromatics,  astringents, 
emetics,  bitters,  camphor,  soap,  distilled  waters,  mucilage,  sy- 
rups,  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether,  acetate  of  leaul,  tar- 
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trate  of  antimony  and  potass,  and  unctuous  substances.  Some 
of  these  are  certainly  unchemical  mixtures,  for  I find  by  expe- 
riment that  the  solutions  of  opium  are  copiously  precipitated  by 
astringents,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  metallic  salts, 

PASTINACA  OPOPONAX.  Lofid. 

Willd.  g.  558.  sp.  3.  Fcntandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  JJm- 
bellata. 

Opoponax. 

OJf. — Opoponax  *,  gummi  resina.  Lend. 

A gum-resin. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  In  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope; but  the  gum-resin,  which  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  stalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  East-In- 
dies, sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a reddish-yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with 
specks  of  white,  inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  va- 
riegated with  large  white  pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  strong  smell, 
and  a bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  -ISO  p.rrts,  166  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
1 80  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  226  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. Both  the  water  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  were  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour.  It  forms  a milky  solution  with  wa- 
ter, and  yields  a little  eSfeential  oil  oh  distillation.  It'is  supposed 
to  be  emmenagogue,  but  is  rarely'  used. 

PHASIANUS  CALLUS.  Lotid. , , 

'Cl.  Aves.  ord.  Gallitut.  ^ 

The  dung-hill  fowl. 

Off. — Pvum.  Lend.  • i- 
The  egg. 

From  what  cQuntry  this  useful  bird  originally  came,  is  not 
ascertained.  It  is  mow  domesticated  almost  everywhere,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  mpSt  wholesome  and  delicate  articles  of 
food. 

The  egg  only  is  officinal.  The  shell  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a small  quaiitity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  car- 
bonic  acid  are  destroyed,  and  we  obtam  a lime,  mixed  with  a 
little  phosphate  of  lime.  • - i 

• The  contents  of  the  egg  consist  of  two  substances,  the  white 
and  the  yolk.  The  white  is  albumen  combined  with  a little 
soda  and  sulphur.  The  yoke  is  also  albuminous,  but  contains 
moreover  a bland  oil,  and  som6  colouring  matter.  The  yolk  is 
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sometimes  used  in  pharmacy  for  suspending  oily  and  resinous 
substances  in  water.  The  white  is  used  for  clarification. 

PHYSETER  MACROCEPHALUS.  Ed.  Land.  Dut 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Cetacea. 

Spermaceti-whale. 

Off, — Materia  in  cranio  reperta  Spermaceti  dicta.  Ed, , 
Cetaceum;  concretum  sui  generis.  Loud..- 
Spermaceti  j sevum. 

The 'spermaceti  whale  is  characterised  by  his  enormous  head, 
great  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a triangular  cavity  of  bone, 

I covered  only  by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  living  animal, 
this  cavjty  is  filled  with  a white,  fluid,  oily,  substance,  amount- 
ing sonietimes  to  many  tons  In  weight.  On  the  death  of  the 
whale,  it  congeals  into  a white  unctuous  mass,  from  which  a 
I considerable  quantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  residuum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by 
washing  with  water,  melting,  straining.,  expression  through 
linen  bags,  and,  lastly,  washing  in  a weak  ley  of  potass,  is  the 
] peculiar  substance  well  known  by  the  name  of  Spermacetis  for 
' which,  probably  on  account  of  its  conveying  an  incorrect  idea 
I of  the  nature  of  the  substance,  the  London  college  has  substi- 
1 tuted  Cetaceum.  It  is  also  contained  in  solution  in  the  common 
’ whale  and  other  fish-oils ; for  it  is  often  found  deposited,  by 
1 crystallization,  in  the  reservoirs  containing  them. 

The  chemical  properties  of  spermaceti  have  been  already  no- 
t ticed.  As  -a  medicine,  for  interiial  use,  it  agrees  with  the  fixed 
\ vegetable  oils ; and  in  the  composition  of  ointments,  &c.  its 
f place  may  be  very  well  supplied  by  a mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  Ed.  Loud.  Bub. 

JViltd.  g.  562.  sp.  8.  Peniatidria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord,  Um- 
i jbellatx. 

Anise. 

Off, — Semina  Pimpinell^  Anisi,  Ed.  . 

Semina  Anisi.  Lo7%d.  Bub. 

The  seeds. 

Anise  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
iCrete,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  East.  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  raised 
also  in  England ; the  seeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are 
smaller  than  the  others,  are  preferred. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a pleasant  warm  taste, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  sweetness.  Water  extracts  very 
little  of  their  flavour  *,  rectified  spirit  the  whole. 
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PINUS. 

Willd.  g.  1711.  Smith,  g.  408.  Monoecia  Adelphia, — Nat.  ord. 
Conifera. 

• 

Sj).  1 . Smith,  Willd.  PiNUS  SylVESTRIS.  Ed.  Loftd,  Dub. 
Scotch  Fir. 

C^. — a.  Reiina  empyreimatica  Pini  sylvestfis,  Pix  liquida  dicta. 

P.d.  Pix  liquida.  Dub.  Pix  liquida;  resina prx- 
parata.  Lo?id.  ' 

b.  Terebinthina  vulgaris,  resina  lujuida.  Loud.  Terebiii- 

thina  vulgaris,  resina,  Hub.  ' 

c,  Terebinthinte  oleum ; Oleum  e Terebinthina  distillatunu 

Land. 

'd.  Resina  flava ; Residuum  postquam  oleum  ierebinthin/t 
distillaium  est.  Lend.  Resina  alba.  Dub.  Resina 
Pini : Resina  ex  variis  pinis  oleo  volatili privata.  Ed. 
Tar.  Common  Turpentine.  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Rosin. 

Sp.  7.  Willd.  PiNUS  Larix.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

The  Larch, 

Off. — a.  Resina  liquida  Pini  laricis;  vulgo  Terebinthina  Veneta^ 
Ed.  Terebinthina  Veneta;  resina.  Dub. 
b.  Oleum  volatile  Pini  laricis ; vulgo  Oleum  Terebin^- 
ihifue.  Ed. 

Venice  Turpentine  ; Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Sp.  27.  Willd.  PiNUS  Balsamea.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

The  Hemlock  fir. 

Off. — Resina  liquida  pini  balsamex;  vulgoBalsamum  Canadeuse. 

Ed.  Terebinthina  Canadense rm'/w Land, 
Balsamum  .Canadense.  Dub. 

Balsam  of  Canada;  Canadian  Turpentine. 

Sp.  32.  Willd.  PiNUS  Abies.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  - 

The  Spruce-fir. 

Off. — a.  Resina  sponte  concreta  Pini  abletis,  vulgb  Pi.x  Bur., 

• gundica.  Ed.  Pix  arida  ; Resina  preeparata.  Lend. 

Pix  Burgundica.  hub. 
b.  Abietis  Resina;  Resina  concreta.  Lond. 

Burgundy  Pitch.*  Common  Frankincense. 

These  different  species  of  fir  are  all  natives  of  sandy  situa- 
tions. The  first  only  grows  wild  in  this  country.  They  al}  I' 
abound  in  every  part  with  resinous  juice,  which  possesses  the  I 
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same  general  qualities,  but  present  some  varieties,  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  species  and  mode  of  preparation. 

We  may  arrange  the  products, 

1.  Into  those  which  exude  spontaneously; 

2.  Into  those  procured  by  wounding  the  tree  ; 

3.  Into  those  procured  by  decoction  ; and, 

4.  Into  those  which  are  procured  by  the  action  of  lire. 

exudation. 

The  pinus  larix  exudes  a species  of  manna,  called  Briaii9on 
Manna,  but  it  is  not  used;  as,  besides  the  saccharine  matter,  it 
evidently  contains  turpentine.  / 

From  the  pinus  abies,  and  also  from  the  pinus  sylvestris,  in 
warm  seasons  and  climates,  a resinous  juice  exudes  spontaneously, 
which  hardens  into  tears  by  exposure  to  tlie  air.  It  is  the  Thus 
of  the  old,  and  the  Resina  Abietis  of  the  new  London  Pharma- 
copoeias, or  common  frankincense.  It  is  a solid  brittle  resin, 
brought  to  us  in  tears,  or  masses,  of  a brownish  or  yellowish 
colour  on  the  outside ; internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with 
whitish  specks,  of  a bitterish,  acrid,  not  agreeable  taste,  with 
little  smell. 

Real  Burgundy  pitch  is  collected,  according  to  Tingry,  from 
the  Pinus  picea,  or  spruce  fir  tree.  The  resinous  juice  which 
exudes  from  this  species  is  less  fluid  and  less  transparent  than 
the  proper  turpentines.  It  is  collected  by  the  peasants,  strained 
through  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels.  If  its  consistence  be  too 
thick,  it  is  mixed  over  the  fire  with  a little  turpentine  and  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Btj  incision. 

To  obtain  the  products  of  the  second  kind,  a series  of  wounds 
is  made  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  rising  gradually  upwards,  until  a stripe  of  the  bark, 
about  nine  feet  high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effected 
m about  four  years,  'fhe  same  operation  is  then  repeated  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  operation  was  then  recommenced  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  former  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly 
closed.  A tree  worked  in  this  manner  will  survive,  and  furnish 
turpentine  for  near  a century.  The  juice,  or  turpentine,  which 
flows  from  these  wounds,  during  summer,  is  collected  in  a small 
cavity  formed  in  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  incisions,  from 
which  it  is  occasionally  removed  into  proper  reservoirs  previous 
to  its  purification. 

_ As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold  weather,  no  new 
nicisions  are  made  in  winter;  but  the  old  ones  get  covered  with 
a soft  resinous  crust  (called  barras,  when  it  is  impure,  and 
tnixed  with  bits  of  bark,  dust,  and  sand ; gallipot^  when  col* 
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lected  with  more  care  ; or  •white  incense,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  exposed  that  it  becomes  resinified) ; which  is 
scraped  off,  and  also  collected  for  subsequent  purification.  All 
these  products  are  purified  by  liquefaction  and  filtration.  They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  essential  oil  and  a resin,  and  differ  oirly 
in  the  proportions,  the  turpentine  containing  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  oil,  and  the  gallipot  of  resin.  Although  gallipot  con- 
tains essential  oil,  the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  it  is  never  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  but  is  purified  by  melting  it  with  a very 
gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  process  it  still  contains 
essential  oil,  and  is  often  sold  by  the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch. 
If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  strained,  but  while  it  is 
still  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till  the  mass  cools,  we 
have  a yellow  resin,  which,  from  still  containing  some  essential 
oil,  is  preferred  to  that  prepared,  by  a similar  process,  from  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine.  A simple  mixture 
of  gallipot  and  barras,  made  without  heat,  is  often  sold  under 
the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch ; but  the  mass  resulting  from  this 
combination  soon  becomes  friable.  It  has  neither  the  unc- 
tuosity,  viscidity,  tenacity,  nor  smell  which  distinguish  the  real 
kind. 

Turpentines,  or  fluid  resinous  juices  obtained  by  incision, 
have  different  appellations,  chiefly  according  to  the  country  from 
which  they  are  procured. 

Balsam  of  Canada,  from  the  Pinus  balsamca  and  Pinus  Cana- 
' densis. 

Resina  liquida  Pini  hahamea.  lid,  1‘erebinthina  Cana- 
densis. Land.  Bulsamum  Canadense.  Dub. 

Cyprian  turpentine,  from  the  Pistacia  ierebinthus. 

Terchinthina  Chi(i’  Land.  - 

Strasburgh  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  picea- 

Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  larix. 

Resina  liquida  Pini  laricis.  Ed.  Terebinthina  Veneta. 
Dub.  ' 

Common  turpentine,  from  tire  Pinus  syhestris. 

Terebintbinu  vtilgaris.  Land.  Dub. 

Hungarian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  var.  Mughos. 

Carpatian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  cemhra. 

^ 4 

None  of  these  are  properly  balsams;  which  term  is  now  con- 
fined by  chemists  to  those  resinous  substances  which  contain 
benzoic  acid.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  denominated  them 
liquid  resins,  which  is  rather  a description  than  a name.  Perhaps 
the  London  college  have  done  better  in  retaining  Turpentine  as 
a proper  generic  name  for  these  resinous  juices. 

All  these  species  of  turpentine  possess  the  same  general  pror 
per  ties.  They  are  more  or  less  fluid,  with  different  degrees  of 
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transparency  ; of  a whitish  or  yellowish  colour ; a penetrating 
smell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  They  are  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  combine  with  fixed  oil,  and  impart  their  fla- 
vour to  water,  but  are  not  soluble  in  it.  They  are  decomposed 
by  a moderate  heat,  being  separated  into  an  essential  oil  and  a 
resin,  and  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a large 
white  flame,  and  much  smoke. 

Each  species  has  some  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckon- 
ed the  best,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  trans- 
parent, and  have  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  kinds. 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being  the  most  oflFensive,  is  rarely 
given  internally ; its  principal  use  is  in  plasters  and  ointments 
among  farriers,  and  for  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil. 

Medical  ///^.— Taken  internally,  they  are  active  stimulants, 
open  the  bowel';,  and  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which 
they  give  the  smell  of  violets,  even  though  applied  only  exter- 
nally. In  all  cases  accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought 
to  be  abstained  from,  as  this  symptom  is  increased,  and  not  un- 
frequently  occasioned  by  them.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  the  like.  Their  dose  is 
from  a scruple  to  a drachm  and  a half.  They  are  most  commo- 
diously  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  or  blended  with  watery 
liquors,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage. 
They  also  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  mixed  with 
twice  their  weight  of  honey,  and  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  of 
the  compound  twice  or  tlirice  a-day,  or  of  clyster,  half  an  ounce 
being  well  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with 
half  a pound  of  gruel,  or  decoction  of  camomile. 

By  distillation  turpentines  are  analysed  into  two  products,  a 
solid  resin  and  a volatile  oil. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and  London 
Pharmacopoeias}  by  the  Dublin  college  directions  are  given  for 
its  preparation.  At  Oueensferry,  in  this  neighbourhood,  there 
is  a considerable  turpentine  work  *,  the  turpentine  used  comes 
from  America,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a product  of  any  of  the 
officinal  species  of  pine. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  lighter  than  water,  transparent,  limpid, 
and  volatile.  It  has  a hot  pungent  taste,  and  a penetrating 
smell ; is  highly  inflammable,  -and  possesses  all  the  other  pro- 
perties of  essential  oils.  / 

It  is  remarkably  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohol,  although  tur- 
pentine itself  dissolves  easily.  One  part  of  the  volatile  oil  is 
indeed  apparently  taken  up  by  seven  of  alcohol } but  on  stand- 
ing, the  greatest  part  of  the  oil  falls  to  the  bottom,  a much 
larger  quantity  being  necessary  to  retain  it  in  solution. 

Med.  use.— As  a medicine,  it  is  highly  stimulating  and  pene- 
trating. Internally  it  acts  as  a_diuretic  or  sudorific  in  very  small 
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doses.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in  much  larger  doses,  espe- 
cially when  mixed  witli  honey.  Recourse  has  principally  been 
had  to  such  doses  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
in  those  modifications  of  it  which  are  styled  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
But  it  has  not  been  often  successful,  and  sometimes  has  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

Externally,  it  often  produces  excellent  effects  as  a discutient 
in  indolent  tumours ; as  a stimulus  in  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties,  and  in  bruises;  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  as  a styptic,  when 
applied  on  compresses  to  the  bleeding  mouths  of  the  vessels,  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

Resins.  The  residuum  of  the  distillation  gets  different  names, 
according  to  some  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  When  the  dis- 
tillation is  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the 
whole  essential  oil  be  driven  off,  and  there  appear  some  traces 
of  empyreuma,  the  residuum  is  Fidlers  rosin,  or  Colophony;  but 
if,  while  the  mass  is  still  fluid,  a quantity  of  water  be  added, 
and  throughly  blended  with  the  resin  by  long  and  constant  agi- 
tation, it  is  then  called  Yellow  rosin. 

The  under  part  of  the  cake  of  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
resembles  fidlers  rosin,  the  action  of  the  fire  having  entirely  ex- 
pelled the  water  and  volatile  oil,  and  rendered  it  slightly  em- 
pyreumatic  and  transparent,  while  the  upper  part,  from  retain- 
ing some  water,  is  opaque  and  yellow. 

By  decoction. 

A fluid  extract,  prepared  by  decoction  from  the  twigs  of  the 
pinus  sylvestris,  is  the  well-known  essence  of  spruce,  which, 
fermented  with  molasses  and  water,  forms  the  fashionable  and 
wholesome  beverage  of  spruce  beer. 

By  fire. 

The  last  kind  of  products  from  tlie  different  species  of  fir 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire.  Witit  tliis  view,  a conical 
cavity  is  dug  out  in  the  eartli,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with 
a reservoir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wood  are  then  placed,  so  as 
not  only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile  over  it, 
which  is  covered  with  turf,  and  kmdled  at  the  top.  The  ad- 
mission of  air  is  so  regulated,  that  it  burns  from  above  down- 
wards, with  a slow  and  smothered  combustion.  The  wood  itself 
is  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  the  smoke  and  vapours  formed  are 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  condensed,  and  pass  along  with  the  matters  liquefied 
into  the  receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar.  By  long 
boiling,  tar  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  ingredients  , and  converted 

into  pitch.  _ s 

Tar  is  a mixture  of  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  charcoal,  and 
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acetous  acid.  Its  colour  derived  from  the  charcoal ; and  the 
other  properties  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  resin,  depend 
on  the  presence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
acid  itself  is  not  only  soluble  iu  water,  but  also  renders  the  em- 
pyreumatic oil  more  soluble. 

Medical  use. — ^Tar-watqr  is  a heating  diuretic  and  sudorific 
remedy  ; but  by  no  means  so  powerful,  or  so  generally  admis- 
sible, as  it  was  represented  by  Bishop  Berkeley.  Tar  is  applied 
e.xtcrnally  in  tinea  capitis  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

But  the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  pine  tribe  is  that 
of  a real  gum,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  from  a tree  so  resinous 
as  the  Pinus  larix.  It  is  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forests,  and 
exudes,  according  to  Professor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of 
the  wood  when  it  is  burning. 

PIPER. 

IVilld.g.  74.  Diandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  P/jymVip.- 

1 . Piper  Nigrum.  Loud.  Ed.  Dub. 

Black  pepper. 

Off. — Bacc«.  Lottd.  Fructus.  Ed,  Baccx  semen.  Dub. 

The  berry. 

The  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a shrubby  creeping  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  fruit,  in  Java  and  Malabar.  The  berries 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surface  j their  taste  is  hot 
and  fiery,  and  tlteir  smell  slightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  76&0  parts  4SOO  watery,  and  afterwards 
180  alcoholic  extract;  and  inversely,  1080  alcoholic,  and  3640 
waterv.  The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  was 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for 
7680  grains  furnished  about  150  of  a very  bland  volatile  oil. 
From  this  analysis  Dr.  Thomson’s  differs  remarkably.  By  ma- 
cerating it  in  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  tincture,  he  got  a green 
volatile  oil,-  having  the  whole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pep- 
per. Besides  this  essential  principle,  he  found  it  to  contain  an 
extractive  and  starch.  , 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant,-  gathered  after 
k is  fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in 
.water.  It  is  smooth  on  the  surface,-  and  less  pungent  than  the 
black  pepper.  , 

Sp,  12.  Piper  LongTum,  Lor.d.Ld,  Lu'r. 

ijong  Pepper. 
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C^. — Fructus.  Ed.  Dub.  Land. 

The  fruit. 

The  plant  which  bears  the  long  pepper  is  also  a sarmentaceous 
climber.  The  berries  are  small  round  grains,  disposed  spirally 
in  a long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  dried,  and  are  the  hottest  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  these  spices  are  said  to  reside 
entirely  in  a resin  ; their  aromatic  odour  in  an  essential  oil.  In 
medicine,  they  are  sometimes  employed  as  acrid  stimulants  j but 
their  chief  use  is  in  cookery,  as  condiments. 

PISTACIA. 

Willd.g.  1782.  Dioecia  Pentandria. — Nat.  ord.  Amentaceee» 

Sp.  4.  PisTACiA  Terebinthus.  Lend. 

Off. — Terebinthina  Chia.  Land. 

Cnian  turpentine. 

The  shrub  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe ; but  the  turpentine  is 
principally  collected  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by 
wounding  the  tree.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  other  turpen- 
tines in  any  thing  material,  except  in  its  price.— See  Pin,us. 

Sp.  6.  PisTACiA  Lentiscus.  Ed.  Lend. 

Off. — Resina  Pistachix  Lentisci.  Ed.  Mastiche.  Lend, 

The  resin. 

This  species  is  a native  of  the  same  countries  with  the  for- 
mer. The  resin  is  obtained  principally  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
by  making  transverse  incisions  into  the  tree,  and  allowing  the 
juice  to  harden.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  semi- 
transparent, brittle  grains  j of  a smooth  and  shining  fracture, 
softening  when  chewed,  fusible,  burning  with  a pleasant  smell, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fixed 
oils.  Neumann  found  that,  during  digestion  with  alcohol,  a 
portion  separates,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  though  in  appearance  re- 
sinous, amounting  to  one  tenth  of  the  mastich,  and  analogous  to 
caoutchouc. 

Its  flavour  is  commvmicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a resin, 
combined  with  a' little  essential  oil.  It  is  principally  used  by  the 
Turkish  women  as  a masticatory,  to  preserve  the  teeth,  and  to 
give  a pleasant  smell  to  the  breath. 

PLUMBUM.  Ed.  Lend. 

Lead. 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  enumerated. 
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Lead  is  found, 

I.  Oxidized : 

1.  Lead  ochre  of  different  colours. 

' 7 

II.  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids. 

2.  Carbonated  lead.  White  lead  spar. 

3.  Murio-carbonated. 

4.  Phosphated  lead.  Green  lead  ore. 

5.  Arseniated  lead. 

6.  Arsenlo-phosphated  lead. 

7.  Molybdated  lead. 

8.  Sulphated  lead. 

III.  Sulphuretted : 

9.  Sulphuretted  lead.  Galena. 

10.  Sulphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  processes  from  these  ores.  In  its 
metallic  form  it  is  scarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different 
oxides  are  purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  and  never  pre- 
pared by  the  apothecary. 

Dr.  TItomson  admits  of  four  states  of  oxidization  of  lead. 


Lead. 

Oxyc;en. 

Protoxide. 

Yellow. 

91.5 

8.5 

Deutoxide. 

Yellow. 

90.5 

9.5 

Tritoxide. 

Red. 

88. 

12. 

Peroxide. 

Brown. 

- 

80. 

20. 

Medical  use. — Its  effects  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent 
colics,  paralysis,  tremors,  and  contractions  of  tlie  limbs ; and. 
as  they  generally  came  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  sometimes 
overlooked  till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never  in- 
tentional, but  only  accidental,  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels  lined 
or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added, 
to  Correct  its  acidity  ; or  among  manufacturers  who  work  much 
with  lead,  as  painters  and  plumbers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  avoid  swallowing  it. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor  is  detected  by 
the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  which  forms  with  it  a brown 
precipitate,  not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid ; and  still  more 
certainly,  by  evaporating  a portion  of  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and 
exposing  the  extract  to  a heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  Album.  Syn.  Cerussa.  Carbonas  Plumhi. 
Ed. 

Plumbi  Carbonas.  Syn.  Suhcarhonas  Plumhi  o 
Cerussa.  Syn.  Suhocetas  Plumbi-  JDub. 
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White  oxide  of  lead.  Ceruse.  White  lead.  Subacetate  of 
lead.  Carbonate  of  lead. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapour  of 
vinegar.  To  accelerate  the  oxidizement,  the  lead  is  cast  in  thin 
plates,  vidiich  are  rolled  up  spirally.  A number  of  these  are 
placed  perpendicularly  on  a support,  over  a flat  vessel  contain- 
ing vinegar,  which  is  converted  into  vapour  by  a gentle  heat, 
such  as  that  of  dung.  The  plates  become  slowly  covered  with 
a white  crust,  which  is  in  due  time  removed  *,  and  the  remains 
of  the  plates  are  again  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until 
they  be  entirely  corroded.  Van  Mons  says,  tlut  if  lead  ashes 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  chalk  in  impal- 
pable powder,  the  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  will  be 
ceruse  in  its  purest  state. 

White  oxide  of  lead  has  a scaly  or  foliated  texture,  is  brittle, 
friable,  heavy,  of  a snowy  whiteness,  and  a sweet  taste.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  mixing  it  wdth  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a cru- 
cible. Although  very  friable,  the  coarser  particles  cannot  be 
separated  by  means  of  a sieve,  because  its  interstices  soon  get 
filled  up.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a fine  pow- 
der by  rubbing  a loaf  of  ceruse  on  a sieve  placed  over  a sheet 
of  paper.  It  consists  of  84  'yellow  oxide  of  lead,  and  14  car- 
bonic acid. 

In  plurmacy  the  white  oxide  of  lead  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  ointments  aitd  plasters. 

OxipuM  Plumbi  Rubrum.  ^yn.  Minmn.  Ed. 

Red  oxide  of  lead.  Red  lead. 

' The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  so  troublesome  and  tedious,  that 
tlie  preparation  of  it  forms  a distinct  branch  of  business.  The  ma- 
nufacturers melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpose,  and  so  contrived, 
that  the  flame  acts  upon  a large  surface  of  the  metal,  w'hich  is 
continually  changed  by  means  of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  destroyed ; after 
which,  the  oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very  heavy 
pow^dcr,  consisting  of  minute  shining  scales,  of  a bright  scarlet, 
verging  towards  yellow,  especially  if  triturated.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  irori,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
These  frauds  are  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing 
it  w'itli  oil,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  reduction  ; and  by  its 
forming  a black  precipitate  w'ith  tincture  of  galls,  when  dissolved 
in  nitrous  acid. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  contains  88  lead  and  12  oxygen.  When 
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red  lead  is  treated  with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  76  parts  are  dis- 
solved, and  24;  of  a flea-brown  powder  remain  behind.  4. his 
powder  is  the  peroxide  of  lead,  and  contains  20  per  cent,  oxy- 
gen. It  is  only  soluble  in  the  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid.  The  76 
parts  dissolved  are  yellow  oxide. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  Semivitreum.  £■<:/.  Land.  LithargYruai. 
Dub. 

Seml-vitrilied  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge. 

If  oxidized  lead  be  melted  with  a quick  fire,  it  gets  the  ap* 
pearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge.  Great- 
est part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the 
purification  of  silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and 
otlier  circumstances,  it  has  a pale  or  deep  colour  ; the  first  has 
been  commonly  called  Litharge  of  silver,  the  other,  Litharge  of 
gold.  Lithrage  is  a sub-carbonate  of  lead.  It  contains  96’  yel- 
low oxide,  and  4 carbonic'  acid.  It  also  frequently  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  antimony. 

The  oxides  of  lead  dissolve  in  heat  by  expressed  oils;  these 
mixtures  are  the  basis  of  several  officinal  plasters  and  ointments. 

Lead  and  its  oxides,  when  undissolved,  have  no  considerable 
effects  as  medicines.  Dissolved  in  oils,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
(when  externally  applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  desiccative. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  so ; and 
taken  internally,  prove  powerful,  though  dangerous  styptics. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Ed,  Loud,  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1313.  sp.  67.  Dtailclphia  Octandria, — Nat.  ord. 
Z-omcntaceie. 

Seneka,  or  Rattlesnake  Root. 

Off. — Radix  Polygalae  Senegas.,  Ed. 

Senegae  radix.  Loud.  Senaka;  radix.  Dub. 

The  root. 

Seneka  is  a perennial  plant  which  grows  wild  in  North 
America,  particularly  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  This  root  is 
usually  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  variously  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if  composed  of  joints,  whence  it 
is  supposed  to  resemble  the  tail  of  the  animal  whose  name  it 
bears  ; a kind  of  membranous  margin  runs  on  each  side  the 
whole  length  of  the  root. 

The  bark  is  the  active  part  of  the  root.  Its  taste  is  at  first 
acrid,  afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.  It  has  no  smell. 

Its  acrimony  resides  in  a resin ; for  it  is  entirely  extracted  by 
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alcohol  ; is  precipitated  by  water  ; does  not  rise  in  distillation; 
and  is  not  destroyed  by  keeping. 

Medical  use — It  is  an  active  stimulus,  and  increases  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  has 
tlierefore,  been  found  useful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  •,  but  it  is  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  di- 
arrhoea. Dr.  Brandreth  ot  Liverpool  has  derived  great  benefit 
in  some  cases  of  lethargy  from  an  extract  of  seneka  combined 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

.Some  have  likewise  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cases,  and 
not  without  success.  There  are  examples  of  its  occasioning  a 
plentiful  evacuation  by  stool,  urine,  and  perspiration  ; and  by  this 
means  removing  tUe  disease,  after  the  common  diuretics  and  hy- 
dragogues  had  failed. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  said  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  apply- 
ing it  externally  to  the  wound.  ” " 

The  usual  dose  of  the  powder  is  30  grains  or  more. 

Externally,  it  has  been  advantageously  used  as  a stimulating 
gargle  in  croup. 

POLYGONUM  BISTORTA.  Ed.  Load.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  785.  sjj.  3.  Smithy  g.  196.  sp.  G.  Octandria  Tri- 
gjjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracex. 

Great  bistort,  or  snakeweed. 

Off. — Radix  Polygoni  Bistorts.  Ed.  Bistortae  radix.  Loud, 
Dub. 

The  root. 

Bistort  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moist  meadows  in 
several  parts  of  Britain.  It  flowers  in  June.  The  root  is  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  of  a blackish  brown  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  reddish  within  ; it  is  writhed  or  bent  vermi- 
cularly  (whence  the  name  of  the  plant),  with  a joint  at  each 
bending,  and  full  of  bushy  fibres  ; the  root  of  the  species  here 
mentioned  has,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  or  two  bendings, 
others  have  three  or  more.  All  the  parts  of  bistort  have  a 
rough  austere  taste,  particularly  the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  vegetable  astringents. 

Medical  use. — It  is  employed  in  haemorrhagies  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally,  where  astringency  is  the  only  in- 
dication. To  the  sudorific,  antipestilential,  and  antiseptic  vir- 
tues attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim  than  what  it  derives 
from  its  astringency. 

PODYPODIUM  FILIX  MAS.'  Ed.  Dub. 

Murrapy  g.  \\19.  sp.  50. 
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Aspidium  filix  mas,  Lond.  Smith,  g-  429.  sjj.  4. 

Male  fern.  Male  shield  fern. 

O^, — Radix  Polypodii  filicis  maris.  Ed.  \ 

Filicis  maris  radix.  Dub. 

Filicis  radix.  Land. 

This  fern  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  our  woods.  The  root  consists  of  many 
egg-shaped  knots,  closely  compressed  togedier,  forming  a crook- 
ed mass  of  a blackish  colour,  and  covered  with  brown  scales. 

When  chewed,  its  taste  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  sweet, 
and  afterwards  slightly  astringent  and  bitter.  Its  smell  is  also 
weak. 

Medical  use. — This  root  was  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the 
days  of  Dioscorides.  It  gradually  became  neglected  ; but  its  use 
was  again  revived  at  different  times  by  Madam  Nufler,  Herren- 
schwand,  and  others,  who  frequently  succeeded  in  killing  and  ex- 
pelling the  taenia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  ol 
secret  remedies,  of  which  the  fem-powder  was,  or  rather  was 
supposed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient ; for  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  active  purgatives  with  which  it  was  al- 
ways combined,  were  really  ^the  remedies  w'hich  effected  the 
cure. 

The  same,  or  nearly  a similar  secret,  has  been  bought  by  dif- 
ferent potentates,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  suffer- 
ing under  this  obstinate  disease. 

The  internal  solid  part  of  the  root  only  is  to  be  powdered,  and 
the  powder  should  have  a reddish  colour ; and  as  the  dose  and 
exhibition  of  the  remedy  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  it  must  be  given  always  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  experienced  practitioner. 

PRUNUS  DOMESTIC  A.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

WUld.  g.  982.  sp.  29.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat,  ord.  Po- 
macea. 

Plum-tree. 

— Fructus  Pruni  Domesticte.  Ed. 

Pruna  ; Drupa  siccata  Pruni  Domestiae.  Duh. 

Ffuctus  Pruni  G-allicte.  Eond. 

I he  dried  fruit,  called  French  prunes. 

This  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  has  pro- 
bably originated  from  the  stones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  being 
dropt  there  by  accident.  It  flowers  in  April.  Great  quantities 
of  the  dried  fruit  are  imported  from  the  continent,  of  which  the 
F rench  prunes  are  reckoned  the  best. 
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Medical  rise. — Tliey  contain  much  macilaginous  and  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  tlicir  medical  effects  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loosen  the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the 
passages,  and  softening  the  excrement.  They  are  of  considerable 
service  in  costiveness,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  stimulating  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate  : where 
prum.'S  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  their  action  may  be  pro- 
moted by  joining  with  them  a little  rhubarb,  or  the  like,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  their  oc- 
casioning flatulency. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Willd.  g.  1318.  Dladeljjliia  Decandrla. — Nat  ord.  Papilioy 
tiacea. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Santaunus.  Ed.  Land.  Duh. 

% 

OJ[. — Lignum  Pterocarpi  Santalini.  Ed- 
Pterocarpi  Lignum.  Loud. 

Santali  rubri  Lignum.  Dub. 

Red  Saunders-w'ood. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  and  acquires  a very  large 
size.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a compact  texture, 
a dull  red,  almost  blacki^  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a deep 
brighter  red  within.  It  has  oo  manifest  smell,  and  little  or  no 
taste.  It  communicates  a deep  red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no 
tinge  to  aqueous  liquors:  a small  quantity  of  the  resin,  extracted 
by  means  of  spirit,  tinges  a large  quantity  of  fresh  spirit,  of  an 
elegant  blood  red.  Neumann  got  from  9(30  grains,  210  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  20  of  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  126  tough 
watery  extract,  and  120  alcoholic ; according  to  the  same  che- 
mist, it  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  volatite  oil  of  lavender, 
but  not  to  volatile  oil  of  turpentine.  Is  this  difference  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  camphor  contained  in  the  former  I 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Ed. 

Dragon’s  blood. 

— Resina.  The  resin. 

This  is  also  a very  large  tree.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  resin  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  its  bark 
used  to  be  frequently  sent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  dragon’s  blood  of  the  shops  be  produced 
from  tliis  tree,  as  many  others  "furnish  a similar  resin,  as  the 
Dracseno  draco,  Dalbcrgia  raoiictaria,  and  especially  the  Calamws 
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draco,  which  probably  fun>ishes  all  that  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies. 

The  best  dragon’s  blood  Is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  In  small 
masses,  of  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  MTapt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of 
some  kind  of  reed,  breaks  smooth,  free  from  any  visible  impuri- 
ties, of  a dark  red  colour,  which  changes,  upon  being  powdered, 
into  an  elegant  bright  crimson.  This  drug,  in  substance,  has  no 
sensible  smell  or  taste  ; when  dissolved,  it  discovers  som.e  degree 
of  warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  fusible  and  inflamm  ible,  and 
totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  tinging  a large  quantity  of  the  men- 
struum of  a deep  red  colour.  It  is  likewise  soluble  In  express- 
ed oils,  and  gives  them  a red  hue,  less  beautiful  than  that  com- 
municated by  Anchusa.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water,  but  pre- 
cipitated by  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  I find  that  it  is 
soluble  in  nitrous  acid  and  alkalies,  and  that  it  neither  precipir 
tates  gelatin,  nor  affects  the  colour  of  the  salts  of  iron.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a pure  resin,  without  any  astringency.  I have 
been  more  particular  in  proving  that  this  resin  is  not  astringent, 
because  Mr.  Proust’s  account  of  it  has  been  generally  adopted. 
But  the  substance  examined  by  Mr.  Proust  could  not  be  the  re- 
sin known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Dragon’s  blood,  as  it 
was  as  soluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  first 
described  kino,  received  it  as  the  finest  dragon’s  blood  Mr. 
Proust  must  have  been  misled  by  some  similar  misinformation, 
as  the  characters  of  his  satig  dracon  correspond  with  those  of 
kino. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  980.  sj}.  1.  Icosflfidyia  Momgyma Nat.  ord.  Pe- 

inacea. 

Pomegranate  tree. 

Off. — Punicte  Granati  Fructus  Cortex.  Ed.  Granati  Cortex. 
Lond.  Punicse  Granati  pericarpii  Cortex.  Ditb. 

Punicae  Granati  Flos  plenus,  vulgo  Baulaustium.  Ed. 
Flores  Granati.  Dub. 

Pomegranate  bark.  The  double  flowers,  called  Balaus- 
tine. 

The  pomegranate  is  a low  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  growing  wild 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  some- 
times met  witli  in  our  gardens ; but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  cOmes  to  perfection.  This  fruit  has  the 
general  qualities  of  the  other  sweet  summer  fruits,  allaying  heat, 
quenching  thirst,  and  gently  loosening  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a 
strong  astringent,  striking  a permanent  blue  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  a?  such  is  occasionally  made  use  of.  The  flowers  arc  of 
an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  reseipbling  a dried  ted  rose. 
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Tlieir  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringent.  They  are  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  otlier  cases  where  astringent  me- 
dicines are  proper. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA.  Lo>,d. 

Willd.  g.  992.  sp,  l7.  IcQSandrta  Pentagynici — Nat.  ord.  Po- 
maceee. 

The  quince. 

Off. — Cydoniae  semina,  Lond. 

Quince  seeds. 

The  quince  is  originally  a native  of  Crete,  but  ripens  its  fruit 
perfectly  in  England. 

Quinces  have  a very  austere  acid  taste : taken  in  small  quan- 
tity, they  are  supposed  to  restrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes ; 
and  more  liberally,  to  loosen  the  belly.  The  seeds  abound  with 
a mucilaginous  substance,  of  no  particular  taste,  which  they 
readily  impart  to  watery  liquors ; an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  They 
will  not,  however,  supply  the  place  of  gum-arabic,  because  their 
mucilage  spoils  very  quickly,  and  is  precipated  by  acids. 

' QUASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  849.  pecandria  Motiogynta — Nat.  ord.  GrtiinaUf, 

« 

Sp.  2.  Quassia  Simaruba.  Ed-  Land.  Dub, 

Mountain  or  bitter  damson. 

Off. — Cortex  Quassise  Simarubae.  Ed. 

Simaroubae  Cortex.  Lond.  Dub. 

Simaroubx  Lignum.  Dub. 

The  bark  and  wood. 

This  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  Jamaica.  The  simarouba 
of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  the  root.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
some  feet  long,  and  some  inches  broad,  folded  lengthwise.  It 
is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough ; of  a pale  yellow  on  the  inside ; 
darker  coloured,  rough,  scaly,  and  warted  on  the  outside ; has 
little  smell,  and  a bitter,  not  disagreeable  taste.  It  gives  out  its 
bitterness  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Medical  use. — It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  anorexia,  indigestion,  lienteria,  and  intermittent 
fevers.  ■ 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a drachm,  or  a whole 
drachm ; but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pulveri'zable,  ! 
It  is  best  exhibited  in  decoction.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark  I 
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may  be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  -decoction 
drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  course  of  the  day, 

Sjt.  3.  Quassia  Excelsa.  Ed.  Lottd.  Dub. 

Quassia  tree. 

OJ^. — Lignum  Quassiae  excelsse.  Ed. 

Quassiae  Lignum.  Land.  Dub. 

The  wood. 

The  quassia  of  the  shops  is  the  wood  of  the  root  of  this 
tree,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribaean  islands,  and 
not,  as  formerly  supposed,  of  the  Quassia  amara,  which  is  a very 
rare  tree,  surpassing  all  others  in  bitternesSi 

This  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm ; its  wood  is 
whitish,  becoming  yellowish  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a 
thin,  grey,  fissured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed,  in  Surinam, 
more  powerful  than  the  wood.  Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  intense,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its 
infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture  are  almost  equally  bitter,  are 
yellowish,  and  are  not  blackened  by  chalybeates.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  extract  of  quassia  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, under  the  title  of  the  bitter  principle. 

Medical  use. — It  is  a very  pure  and  simple  bitter,  and  may  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhi- 
bitted  in  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  in  stomachic  complaints, 
in  lienteria,  in  cachexy,  dropsies,  leucorrhcea,  and  gout.  It  is 
much  used  in  this  country  to  give  the  bitterness  to  malt  liquors, 
though  it  subjects  those  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a very  heavy 
penalty. 

It  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a sufficiently  fine  powder  to  be 
given  in  substance,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  decoction,  or  extract. 

QUERCUS. 

Willd.  g.  1692.  Smith,  g.  404-.  Monoecia  Polyandtia, — Nat. 
ord.  Arnientaceit. 

Sp.  65-  Willd.  Quercus  Pedunculata.  Lond, 

Sp.  1.  Smith.  Quercus  Robur.  Ed.  Dub. 

Common  British  oak. 

Of. — Cortex  Quercus  Roboris.  Ed. 

Quercus  cortex.  Lond.  Dub. 

Oak-bark. 

The  oak  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  flowers  in  April.  Tlie 
superior  excellence  of  its  wood  for  ship-building  has  rendered  ijts 
cultivation  an  object  of  national  concern.  Its  saw-dust  is  an 
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useful  dye-stuff,  and  its  bark  is  the  principal  article  used  in  tan- 
ning M.  Vauquelin  has  discovered  a remarkable  chemical  dif- 
ference between  the  bark  and  nut-galls,  the  latter  precipitating 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  infusion  of  cinchona,  which  are  not 
acted  on  by  the  former. 

Med.  use — Oak-bark  is  a strong  astringent,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  haemorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes^  and  other  preternatural 
or  immoderate  secretions.  In  these  it  is  sometimes  attended 
with  good  effects.  But  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a substitute,  in  every  instance,  for  Peruvian  bark,  as 
some  have  asserted  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  so  difficultly  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  powder,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  given  internally, 
in  substance.  ' 

Sp.  Quercus  Cerris.  Ed. 

Oriental  oak, 

I 

— Cyniphis  nidus,  Galla  dictus.  Ed. 

,Gallse,  cynipidum  nidi.  Dub. 

Galla,  cynipis  quercusfolii  nidus.  Land. 

The  nest  of  the  cynips  quercusfolii,  called  nut-galls. 

'Phis  species  of  oak  is  a n;dive  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  i 
warmer  countries  of  Europe. 

The  cynips  quercusfolii,  a hymenopterous  insect,  deposites  its  r 
eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree.  Around  i, 
each  puncture  an  excrescence  is  presently  formed,  within  which  t 
the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  insect  passCs  through  all  the  stages  [ 
of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a perfect  insect,  when  it  ! 
eats  its  way  out  of  its  prison.  These  excrescences  are  called  ^ 
galls,  or  nut-galls.  They  arc  of  different  sizes,  smooth  or  .1 
knotty  on  the  surface,  of  a whitish,  reddish,  or  blackish  colour,  i 
and  generally  penetrated  with  a small  hole.  Internally  they 
consist  of  a spongy,  but  har’d,  more  or  less  brown  substance,  i^ 
and  they  have  a very  rough  astringent  taste.  Good  galls  are  of  1 1 
a blackish'  grey,  or  yellow  colour,  heavy,  and  tuberculated  on 
the  surface.  They  are  the  most  powerful  astringents  we  pos-  dj 
scss  j and  since  the  discovery  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Mr.  H 
Beguin,  have  very  much  engaged  the  attention  of  chemiks.  la 
Neumann  got  from  960  grains  0/  coarsely  powdered  galls  840  .'8 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  only  4 alcoholic  ; and  inversely,  1« 
760  alcoholici' arid  80  watery.  But  the  most  minute  analysis  y| 
is  that  of  Davy,  who  found  that  .'JOO  grains  of  good  Aleppo  fq 
galls  gave,'  by’ lixivating  them  until  their  soluble  matters  were 
taken  up,  and  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  185  grains  of  1 ^ 
solid  matter,  which,  when  examined  by  analysis,  appeared  to  'J 
consist  of,  ' ‘ ‘ ' ' ’ ' ' , 
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Tannin,  - - - 130 

Mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  insoluble  by 

evaporation,  - - 12 

Gallic  acid,  and  a little  extractive  matter,  - 31 


Remainder,  calcareous  earth  and  saline  matter  12 
From  my  experiments,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Davy 
■lias  under-rated  the  tannin  of  nut-gulls  ; for  by  simple  repeated 
infusions  in  hot  water,  the  residuum  of  500  grains  in  pne  expe- 
riment amounted  only  to  158,  and  in  another  only  to  136 
grains.  The  quantity  of  tannin,  estimated  in  Mr.  Davy’s  way, 
amounted,  in  the  first  to  220  grains,  and  in  the  second  to  256.  ' 

The  great  difference  in  these  results  from  Mr.  Davy’s  must  be 
entirely  ascribed  to  some  differences  in  the  galls  themselves,  or 
in  the  mode  of  operation.  A saturated  decoction  of  galls,  on 
cooling,  deposites  a copious  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  seems 
to  be  purer  tannin  tLm  what  can  be  got  by  any  other  process  j 
but  it  still  requires  and  deserves  a more  minute  examination.  In 
my  experiments,  a very  weak  infusion  of  nut-galls  was  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid,  lime-water,  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  ace- 
tate of  lead,  sulpliate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron, 
tartrate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  mercury,  infusion  of  officinal 
cinchona,  and  solution  of  gelatine  •,  it  was  not  precipitated  by 
: nitrous  acid,  ammonia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of  mercury, 

I infusion  of  quassia,  or  infusion  of  saffron.  To  what  principles 
! these  precipitates  are  owing  remains  still  to  be  ascertained, 
i Vauquelin  justly  observe.s,  that  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  of 
: -cinchona  agree  in  precipitating  both  gelatine  and  tartrate  of  anti- 
■ mony,  but  that  they  precipitate  each  otlier  ; another  fact,  equally 
! curbus,  occurred  in  my  experiments  ; a mutually  saturated  mix- 
1 ture  of  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  cinchona  still  precipitates 
gelatine  ; but  these  Infusions,  separately  saturated  by  gelatine, 
do  not  act  on  each  other.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  action  of 
these  infusions  on  each  other  depends  on  principles  contained  in 
each,  compatible  witli  the  presence  of  tannin,  but  re-acting  on 
■each  other,  and  that  gelatine  precipitates  these  principles  along 
with  the  tannin.  Mr.  Davy  has  concluded  that  tannin  and  ge- 
latine unite  .in  .fixed  proportions,  viz.  4-6  of  tannin  with  54  gela- 
tine ; were  tliis  correct,  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  ana- 
lysis of  astringents,  but  unfortunately  my  experiments  do  not 
confirm  it.  A twelve  hours  infusion  of  500  grains  of  nut- 
galls  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  precipitated  succcssivelv  witli 
equal  quantities  of  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  each  twenty- 
four  grains,  gave  precipitates  weighing  98,  64,  48,  and  3G 
grains  : hence,  'if  we  suppose  the  whole  gelatine  used  to  be 
contained  in  each  precipitate,  these  consisted  of  24  grains  pf 
gelatine,  and  74,  40,  and  12  grains  of  tannin  ; so  that,  from 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate  alone,  w’e  cannot  estimate  the  tap* 
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nin.  It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  the  precipitate  of  tan-  [ 
nin  and  gelatine  is  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot  j but  I 
find  that  in  boiling  water  it  not  only  becomes  soft  and  viscid,  but 
a certain  portion  is  dissolved,  which  separates  again  when  the  so-  , 
lution  cools.  I may  also  remark,  that  if  the  precipitate  be  dried  i 

without  any  heat,  it  has  a yellowish  white  appearance,  opaque,  , 

and  without  lustre  ; but  if  exposed  to  a very  moderate  increase 
of  temperature  before  it  be  dry,  it  seems  to  undergo  a kind  of  I 
fusion,  and  acquires  transparency,  a dark  brown  red  polour,  and 
a resinous  lustre  ; with  a higher  temperature,  even  when  almost  i 
dry,  it  will  become  so  fluid  as  to  pass  through  filtering  paper.  Mr.  | 
Davy  discovered  that  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatine.  It  is  ! 
also  extremely  soluble  in  arhmonia,  forming  a retl  solution. 

Medical  use. — An  infusion  or  decoction  of  galls  may  be  used  I 
with  advantage  as  an  astringent  gargle ; and  an  ointment  of  | 
one  part  of  finely  powdered  galls  to  eight  of  any  simple  oint-  I 
ment  is  applied  with  success  in  haemorrnoidal  affections.  i 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS;  Ed.  Bub.  Land. 

Willd  g.  405.  sjs.  1.  Smiiji,  g.  105.  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Mono., 
gpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Bumosa. 

Purging  buckthorn. 

Succus  baecarum  Rhamni  carthartici.  Ed^ 

Bacese  Rhamni.  Land. 

Baccae  Rhamni  cathartici.  Dub. 

The  berry.  'Phe  juice  of  the  berries. 

This  tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  hedges  : it  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of  : 
October.  In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  some  other  trees,  as  tlie 
blackberry  bearing  alder  and  the  dogberry  tree,  have  of  late  | 
been  frequently  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those  of  tmek- 
thorn.  This  abuse  may  be  discovered  by  opening  the  berries ; 
those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always  four  seeds,  the  berries  f 
of  the  alder  two,  and  those  of  the  dogberry  only  one.  Buck-  j 
thorn  berries,  bruised  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a green  co-  j 
lour,  which  the  others  do  not.  'Ihose  who  sell  the  juice  to  | 
the  apothecaries,  are  said  to  mix  it  with  a largp  proportion  of  j 
water. 

Medical  use. — Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  disagreeable  l 
smell,  and  a nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  have  long  been  in  r 
considerable  esteem  as  cathartics,  and  celebrated  in  dropsies, '0 
rheumatisms,  and  even  in  the  gout  j though  in  those  cases  thov'b 
liave  no  advantage  over  other  purgatives,  but  are  more  offen-ifl 
sive,  and  operate  more  severely,  than  many  which  the  shops  arei 
furnished  with.  They  generally  occasion  gripes,  sickness,  dryJ  ^ 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  leave  a thirst  of  long  duratioii.  I hc  l 
dose  is  about  twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in  substance,  and  tuice 
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or  thrice  this  number  in  decoction  ; an  ounce  of  the  expressed 
juice,  or  a drachm  of  the  dried  berries. 

RHEUM. 

JVilld.  gt  803.  Enmandria  Mottegyma — Nat.  ord.  Ohraeeg, 

Sp.  3.  Rheum  Ralmatum.  Ed.  Land.  Dui. 

Palmated  rhubarb. 

— Radix  Rhei  palmati.  Ed. 

Rhei  radix.  Land.  Dub. 

The  root. 

Sp.  2.  Rheum  Undulatum.  Dub. 

Off. — Radix  Rhei  undulati.  Dub. 

The  root. 

Both  of  these  species  grow  spontaneously  in  China,  and  en- 
dure the  colds  of  our  climate. 

But  it  is  not  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  or  Russian  rhubarb 
is  the  dried  root  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Pallas  thinks 
that  it  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  the  rheum  undi.laium^ 
palmatuiUy  and  ccmpactuin,  more  especially  from  the  first  j 
while  Mr.  Sicvers,  an  apothecary  who  was  sent  by  Catherine  II. 
on  purpose  to  obtain  the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travelled  for 
several  years  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  that  whence  the 
rhubarb  is  brought,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  botanical  characters 
of  the  plant,  which  furnishes  it,  are  still  unknown,  excepting 
that  it  is  said  not  to  grow  to  a great  size,  and  to  have  round 
leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the  edges  with  almost  spinous 
points. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  Chinese 
towm  Sini,  or  Selim,  by  the  Bucharians.  It  grows  on  the  neigh- 
bouring chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  stretches  to  the  lake 
Koko-Nor,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Chorico,  between 
35*^  and  40°  north  latitude.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor  pea- 
sants, cleaned  from  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  strung  with  the 
bark  on  strings,  and  exposed  to  dry  under  cover  in  the  shade  for 
a whole  year,  when  it  is  again  cleaned  and  prepared  for  export- 
ation. 

There  is  a distinction  made  in  commerce  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  rhubarb,  although  they  both  come  from  the  same 
country. 

The  Russian  is  dearer,  and  always  good,  as  very  great  at- 
tention is  paid  both  in  purchasing  and  transporting  it,  by  order 
of  the  government.  In  Ki.'.chta,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  it  is 
received  from  the  Bucharians  by  a Russian  apothecary,  who  ex- 
amines it.  The  bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed 
from  its  bark,  woody  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  most 
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careful  manner.  It  is  then  sent  to  Moscow  and  to  Pctersburgh, 
where  it  is  again  examined. 

It  is  commonly  in  round  pieces,  of  a reddish  or  whitish  yel- 
low colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  perfo- 
rated with  so  large  a hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the  appearance 
of  a bark. 

The  Cliinese  or  East-Indian  rhubarb  is  brought  by  sea  from 
Canton.  It  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  compact  than  the 
other  ; seldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  either  in  long  pieces, 
or  with  two  flat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  Dr. 
Lewis  thinks  that  this  is  less  aromatic,  but  stronger,  than  the 
Turkey;  and  that  it  has  required  less  care  in  drying  from  hav- 
ing been  lifted  when  the  root  was  less  watery. 

The  general  char.icters  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  having  a 
whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  solid,  and  compact, 
moderately  heavy,  brittle ; when  recently  broken,  appearing 
marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins,  mixed  with  white  ; being 
easily  pulverizable  ; forming  a powder  of  a fine  brij^it  vel- 
low,  having  the  peculiar,  nauseous,  aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb, 
and  a sub-acrid,  bitterisli,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  when 
chewed  feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  speedily  colouring  the 
saliva,  and  not  appearing  very  mucilaginous.  The  size  and  form 
of  the  pieces  are  of  little  consequence ; only  we  must  break  the 
large  ones,  to  see  that  they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within  ; 
and  we  must  also  observe  that  they  are  not  musty  or  worm- 
eaten.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  fre- 
quently so  artfully  dressed  up,  and  coloured  with  powdered  rhu- 
barb, as  to  impose  on  the  buyer. 

'I’he  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  so- 
luble. both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  decoction,  it 
Joses  above  one  half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  also  contains  some 
volatile  odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  nauseous  smell, 
and  its  activity  as  a purge,  depend  ; for  when  dissipated,  either 
By  age  or  any  preparation  to  w^hich  the  rhubarb  has  been  sub- 
jected, the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  almost  destroyed.  It  also 
contains  about  one  sixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
some  tannin,,  which  resides  entirely  in  tlie  dark  coloured  veins, 
for  on  wetting  the  surface  with  a weak  chalybeate  solution, 
these  alone  are  blackened,  while  the  white  veins  do  not  change 
their  colour.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains  180  of  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  170  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  350  watery, 
and  only  5 of  alcoholic  extract. 

Various  species  of  rhubarb  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
especially  the  palmatynt,  and  sometimes  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties ; so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  roots,  the  growth 
of  tills  country,  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  foreign  rhubarb.  The  greatest  difficulty  seems 
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to  be  the  drying  it  properly.  Its  cultivation  Is  easy.  It  h sown 
in  spring,  in  a light  soil,  and  transplanted  next  spring  into  a 
light  soil,  well  trenched,  and  the  plants  set  at  a yard  distance 
from  each  other  each  way.  The  third  year  some  plants  begin 
to  flower,  but  the  roots  are  not  lifted  till  the  autumn  of  the 
sixth  year.  They  are  first  to  be  washed  in  a large  quantity  of 
water,  and  after  the  fibres  and  small  roots  are  cut  off,  to  be 
well  brushed  in  fresh  water,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  a proper 
size. ' 'I'he  brown  bark  is  then  rasped  ofF,  and  they  are  again 
thrown  into  fresh  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  which  they 
give  out  a great  quantity  of  gummy  matter.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  laid  upon  twigs  to  drip  till  next  morning,  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  this  time  that  they  exude  at  every  part  a white 
transparent  gummy  matter,  resembling  jelly.  They  are  lastly 
placed  in  a stove,  heated  to  120®  or  14'0®,  till  they  dry. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  the  recent  root  gave  only  about  eight 
pounds  dry.  It  is  not,  howpver,  yet  fit  for  sale.  All  tlie 
wrinkles  must  be  rasped  and  filed  out,  and  the  pieces  thua 
dressed  put  in  a barrel  fixed  on  an  axis,  and  rolled  about  in 
it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when  they  get  covered 
by  a fine  powder,  formed  by  tlieir  rubbing  against  each  other. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  Baurae  assures  us  that  it  not  only  has 
tlie  appearance  of  foreign  rhubarb,  but  like  it  could  also  be  im- 
mediately powdered.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  his  process  is 
the  steeping  the  roots,  after  they  are  cleaned,  in  water,  by 
which  means  they  are  deprived  of  a great  quantity  of  gummy 
matter ; and  without  this  precaution,  even  when  apparently 
perfectly  dry,  the  roots  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  but  be- 
come pasty  under  the  pestle,  until  it  be  two  years  old,  and 
even  then  the  powder  is  apt  to  concrete  into  lumps,  and  to 
get  a dark  brown  colour.  Four  ounces  of  French  rhubarb 
yielded  to  Baume  1641-  grains  of  extract,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  rhubarb  1500.  British  rhubarb,  as  it  is  called, 
is  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  and  sold  at  nearly  the  price  of  foreign  rhubarb. 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  although  it  is  merely 
washed  and  peeled  before  it  be  cut  into  proper  pieces,  and 
dried  upon  the  top  of  a baker’s  oven.  The  leaf-stalks  of  rhu- 
barb contain  a pleasant  acid,  juice,  and  are  used  for  making  tarts, 
which  are  very  like  those  of  quinces, 

Med.  use. — Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  safety  even  to 
pregnant  women  and  to  children.  In  some  people,  however,  it 
occasions  severe  griping.  Besides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  ce- 
•lebrated  as  an  astringent,  by  which  it  increases  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  proves  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dis« 
orders  proceeding  from  laxity. 
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Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a purgative  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a scruple  or  upwards.  On  account  of 
its  great  bulk,  it  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  take  a sutBcient 
dose  *,  its  laxative  effects  are  therefore  often  increased  by  the 
addition  of  neutral  salts,  or  other  more  active  purgatives.  In 
smaller  doses  it  often  proves  an  excellent  stomachic. 

2.  In  infusion.  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  property 
to  water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infusion  is,  however,  considembly 
weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dose  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  must 
be  always  fresh  prepared. 

3.  In  tincture.  On  account  of  the  stimulating  nature  of  tlic 
menstruum,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
doses  large  enough  to  operate  as  a purgative.  Its  principal  use 
is  as  a tonic  and  stomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  destroyed  by  roasting,  boiling,  and 
in  forming  the  extract. 

RHODODENDRON  CIIRYSANTHUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  8’67.  sjp.  7.  V^candria  Nat,  ord.  Bi- 

pornes. 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron. 

Off. — Folia.  The  leaves. 

This  small  shrub  grows  in  the  coldest  situations,  and  highest 
parts  of  the  srK>w-covered  mountains  in  East  Siberia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Dauria.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  reflected  at  die 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  smooth,  and  paler  on  the 
lower.  When  dried,  they  have  no  smell,  but  a rough,  astrin- 
gent, and  bitterish  tviste.  1'hey  also  contain  a stimulant  nar- 
cotic principle  ; for  they  increase  die  fieat  of  the  body,  excite 
thirst,  and  produce  diaphoresis,  or  an  increased  discharge  of  the 
other  secretions  or  excretions;  and  in  a large  dose,  inebriation 
and  delirium. 

Medical  use. — In  decoedon,  it  is  used  in  Siberia  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout.  About  two  drachms  of  the  dried  shrub  lure  in- 
fu->ed  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
keeping  it  near  a boding  heat  for  a night,  and  the  iniusiou  taken 
in  the  morning.  Besides  its  other  effects,  it  is  said  to  produce 
a sensation  of  prickling  or  creeping  in  the  pained  parts ; but  in 
a few  hours  the  pain  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  relieved, 
and  two  or  three  doses  generally  complete  the  cure.  Liquids 
are  not  allowed  during  its  operation,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce 
vomiting. 
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RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  Ed.  Land. 

Willd.  g.  566.  sp,  17.  Pentand/ia  Trigynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Da- 
mosa. 

Poison  oak.  ( 

0^, — Folia  Rhi  toxicodendri.  Ed. 

Toxicodendri  folia.  Land.  ^ 

- The  leaves. 

This  is  a deciduous  shrub  of  moderate  growth,  a native  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  stand  upon 
very  long  leaf-stalks.  Each  leaf  consists  of  three  leafits.  It  is 
said  that  its  juice  is  so  extremely  acrid  as  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  sphacelation,  in  the  parts  touched 
with  it. 

Med.  use. — It  was  first  tried  as  a medicine  by  Dr.  Alderson 
of  Hull,  in  imitation  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Fresnoi  with  the 
Rhus  radicans.  He  gave  it  in  four  cases  of  paralysis,  in  doses 
of  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  three  times  a-day,  and  all  his  patients 
recovered,  to  a certain  degree,  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  first 
symptom  of  amendment  was  always  an  unpleasant  feeling  of 
prickling  or  twitching  in  the  paralytic  limbs.  We  have  given  it  in 
larger  doses,  without  experiencing  the  same  success.  It  was  not, 
however,  inactive.  In  one  case  the  patient  discontinued  its  use 
on  account  of  the  disagreeable  prickling  it  occasioned ; and  in 
general  it  operated  as  a gentle  laxative,  notwithstanding  the  tor- 
pid state  of  the  bowels  of  such  patients. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g,  1720.  sp,  2.  Monoecia  Motiadelphia — Nat,  ord. 
Tricoccd. 

Palma  Christi. 

Off. — Semina  Ricini  communis.  Ed.  Semina  Ricini.  Lend. 

Oleum  fixum  Ricini  communis.  Ed.  Oleum  Ricini. 
Lotid.  Dub. 

The  seeds,  and  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  them.  Cas- 
tor oil. 

- This  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  of  speedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its 
full  height,  which  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet.  The  capsules 
are  prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  under  a tliin,  dry,  grey, 
and  black-marbled  husk,  a white  oily  kernel.  The  skin  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  ; and  one  or  two  of  the  seeds  swallowed  entire 
Operate  as  a drastic  purgative  or  emetic. 

The  kernels  yield  almost  a fourth  part  of  tliefr  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Castor  oil.  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  expression,  or  by  decoction  with  water.  The  for^ 
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mer  metliod  is  practised  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To  in- 
crease the  product,  it  is  common  to  parch  the  seeds  over  the  fire, 
before  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them ; but  the  oil  thus  obtained 
is  inferior  to  that  prepared  by  cold  expression  or  simple  decoc- 
tion, and  is  apt  to  become  rancid.  | 

Genuine  castor  oil  is  thick  and  viscid,  of  a whitish  colour,  ^ 
insipid  or  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  without  smell. 

Medical  use. — As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and  useful  purga-  L 
tive : it  in  general  produces  its  effects  without  griping,  and  I 
may  be  given  with  safety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  j 
as  in  colic,  calculus,  gonorrhcca,  &c. ; some  likewise  use  it  as'  I 
a purgative  in  worm  cases.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  com-  « 

monly  answers  with  an  adult,  and  a drachm  or  two  with  an  in-  j 

fant.  I 

The  aversion  to  swallowing  oil  is  generally  considerable.  Dif-  ^ 
ferent  modes  of  overcoming  this  have  been  proposed.  Some  ( 
prefer  taking  it  swimmiug  on  a glass  of  water,  or  peppermint  I 
water,  others  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  with  mucilage,  or 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rum. 


ROSA. 

Willd  g 091.  Smith. g.23~.  Icosar.dria  Polygyrda. — Nat.  ord. 
Senticosa. 

Sp.  16.  Willd.  Rosa  Gallica.  Ed.  Lsnd.  Dui. 

Red  rose. 

, Off. — Petala  Rosue  Gallicae.  Ed.  Lend. 

. Petala  Rosse  rubrse.  Dub.  ' 

The  petals,  ' 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  succeeding  species;  but  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleasant  astringency, 
have  rendered  them  officinal.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  their  odour  is  increased  by  drying,  while  that  of  the  da- 
mask rose  is  almost  destroyed. 

Sp.  15.  Wilkl.  Rosa  Centifolia.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Damask  rose. 

Off. — Petala  Rosse  centifolioe.  Ed.  Loud. 

Petala  Rosx  Damasccnoe.  Dub. 

The  petals. 

The  native  country  of  this  shrub  is  unknown,  but  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  or- 
nament of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus, 
the  damask  rose  was  considered  as  a variety  only  of  the  Rosa 
centifolia  *,  but  Alton,  Du  Roy,  and  Willdeaow  have  arrangod 
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,;it  as  distinct  species.  This  used  to  be  the  officinal  rose  for  the 
.;distillation  of  rose  water,  but  now  the  more  common  variety  is 
oordered,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  petals  of  all  the  va- 
.rietles  of  the  Rosa  centifolia,  or  Dutch  luindred-leaved  rose,  are 
femployed  indiscriminately  for  this  purpose. 

Sp.  2>\.Wilhl;  sp.6.  Smith.  Rosa  Canina.  Ed.  Lo7td. 

Common  dog-rose,  wild  briar,  or  hep-tree. 

OJf. — Fructus  recens,  Rosx  caninx.  Ed- 

Pulpa  Rosx  caninx  ; baccarum  pulpa  expressa.  Land. 
The  fruit  called  Heps. 

t • 

This  shrub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain,  and  flowers 
rin  June.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  besides  saccharine  matter,  con- 
tains citric  acid,  which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  seeds,  and 
:Stift'  hair  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  must  be  carefully  re- 
inioved  from  the  pulp  before  it  can  be  used. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  62.  sp.  1.  Diandria  Monogvma. — Nat.  ord.  Verti- 
rillatiE. 

Rosemary. 

• 

Off. — Summitas  florens  Rorismarini  officinalis.  Ed. 
Cacumina  Rorismarini.  Loud. 

• Herba  Rorismarini.  Dub. 

The  herb  and  flowers. 

Rosemary  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
■south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a fra- 
tgrant  smell,  and  a warm  pungent  bitterish  taste,  approaching  to 
lavender : the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  strongest;  next  to  these 
Ithe  cup  of  the  flower;  the  flow'ers  themselves  are  considerably 
the  weakest,  but  most  pleasant. 

Medical  use. — Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  essential  oil, 
• which  seems  to  be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its 
^peculiar  taste,  but  from  its  possessing  chemical  properties,  which 
depend  on  the  presence  of  camphor ; and  from  its  depositing 
trystals  of  camphor  when  long  kept. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

liquid,  g.  187.  sp.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Natt  ord,  Stel~ 
lata. 

Madder. 

I Radix  Rubix  tinctorum.  Ed. 

I Radix  Rubi*.  Lend.  Dub. 

f The  root.  < 
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Madder  is  perennial,  and  is  cultivated  In  large  quantities  in 
England,  from  whence  the  dyers  are  principally  supplied  with  it. 
It  has  been  said  to  grow  wild  in  the  south  of  England,  but  tho* 
Rubia  peregrina  was  mistaken  for  it. 

The  roots  consist  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thickness 
of  a quill,  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a weak  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  astringent  taste.  For  the  use  of  tlie  dyers,  they  are 
first  peeled  and  dried,  then  bruised  and  packed  in  barrels. 
Madder  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine, 
milk,  and  bones  of  animals  which  arc  fed  with  it,  of  a red  co- 
lour. 

Med.  use. — It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
and  some  believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  half  a drachm,  several  times 
3-day,  or  in  decoction. 

RUMEX.  . ’ 

IVil/d.  g.  6D9.  Stuit/ff  g.  181.  Hexajidrici  trigynia. — Nat.  ord. 
Oleracea. 


Sp.  18.  Willd.  ; sp.  8.  Smith.  RuMEX  Aquaticus.  Dub. 

Great  water-dock. 

OJf. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  weed,  growing  In  ditches  and  by  the  sides 
©f  rivers.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  nnd  dowers  in 
July  and  August.  The  root  is  large,  and  is  manifestly  astrin- 
gent. It  evidently  is  the  Herba  Britanmca  of  the  ancients,  so 
' much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Even  syphilis  has  been  said  to  yield  to  an  infusion  of  water-dock 
in  wine  and  vinegat. 

Sp.  31.  Willd.;  sp.  10.  Smith.  Rumex  Acetosa,  Ed.  Loud.. 

Common  sorrel. 

(^.—"Folium  Rumicis  acetoaae.  Ed. 

Acetos^e  folia.  Loud. 

The  leaves. 


Sorrel  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
naeadows  throughout  Britain,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves 
have  an  astringent  acid  taste,  without  any  smell  or  particular! 
flavour ; their  medical  effects  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirst,  and 
promote  jhc  urinary  discharge  : a decoction  of  them  in  whey 
affords  an  useful  and  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  or  inflammatory 
disorders.  All  these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
puper-oxalate  of  potass  w'hich  they  contain. 
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RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  Hd.  Land.  Duh. 

Willd.  927.  sp.  1.  Decandria  Monogtj7iia. — Nat.  ord,  Mul~ 
'\iitiliquie. 

Rue. 

Ojf. — Herba  Rutae  graveolentis,  Ed, 

Folia  ilutse.  Land.  Dub. 

The  herb. 

Thts  is  a small  shrubby  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
»i?ope,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Rue  has  a strong  ungrateful  smell,  and  a bitterish  penetrating 
ttaste : the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  inso- 
rmuch  as  to  inflame  and  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled.  Neu- 
iinann  got  from  960  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  330  alcoholic  ex- 
t tract,  and  afterwards  290  watery;  and  inversely,  540  watery  and 
■ 40  alcoholic.  Both  primary  extracts  are  bitter  and  acrid.  Rue 
. also  contains"  a volatile  oil,  which  congeals  readily,  and  is  obtain- 
< cd  in  the  greatest  quantity  by  distilling  the  plant  with  the  seeds 
! half  ripe 

Medical  use. — With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  like  other 
remedies  of  which  the  active  constituent  is  an  essential  oil,  it  is 
I heating  and  stimulating,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  serviceable 
in  spasmodic  affections,  and,  cases  of  obstructed  secretions. 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  122.  sp.  4.  Triandria  Dig^uia. — Nat.  ord.  Gra» 
fiiiua. 

Sugar-cane. 

Off. — a.  Saccharum.  Loud.  Saccharum  non  purificatum.  Ed. 

Saccharum  rubrum.  Dub. 

b.  Saccharum  purificatum.  Loud.  Dub.  Saccharui^ 

purlssimum.  Ed. 

c,  Sacchari  rubri  syrupus.  Dub. 

■Raw  or  brown  sugar.  Double  refined  sugar.  Molasses. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the 
chief  object  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  general  proper- 
ties, is  principally  obtained  from  this  plant,  by  boiling  down  its 
expressed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion  of  lime 
or  potass,  until  the  greater  part  is  disposed  to  concrete  into 
brownish  or  yellowish  crystalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potass 
is  added  to  saturate  some  malic  acid,  whose  presence  impedes 
the  crystallization.  The  molasses^  or  that  portion  of  the  in- 
spissated juice  which  does  not  crystallize,  is  separated  from  the 
raw  sugar,  which  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  refined.  This  is  per- 
formed by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling  the  solution  witlt  lime- 
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water,  clarifying  it  with  blood  or  white  of  eggs,  and  straining  it 
through  woollen  bags.  The  solution,  after  due  evaporation,  is 
permitted  to  cool  to  a certain  degree,  and  then  poured  into  coni- 
cal forms  of  unglazed  earthenware,  where  it  concretes  into  a 
mass  of  irregular  crystals.  The  syrup  which  has  not  crystallized 
runs  off  through  a hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  upper 
or  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moist  clay,  the 
water  of  which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  sugar,  and  displaces 
a quantity  of  syr  up,  which  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  it, 
and  discolour  it.  It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets  the  name 
of  loaf  .or  lump  sugar.  When  the  solution  and  other  steps  of  the 
process  are  repeated,  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  double  refined.  Sugar 
is  sometimes  made  to  assume  a more  regular  form  of  crystalliza- 
tion, by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a certain  length,  and  then 
permitting  the  syrup  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  form  it  is  called 
Brown  or  White  sugar  candy^  according  to  the  degree  of  its  pu- 
rity. 

Raw  sugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  should  be  dry, 
crystallized  in  large  sparkling  hard  grains,  of  a whitish  or  clear 
yellow  colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a sweet  taste,  without  any 
peculiar  flavour. 

Refined  sugar  should  have  a brilliant  white  colour,  and  a close 
compact  texture.  It  should  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  and  break 
with  sharp,  semi-transparent,  splintery  fragments. 

Medical  use. — Sugar,  from  being  a luxury,  has  now  become 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Europe  sugar  is  almost  sole- 
ly used  as  a condiment.  But  it  is  also  a very  wholesome  and 
pow^erful  article  of  nourishment ; for  during  crop  time,  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  their  increased  la- 
bours, always  grow  fat.  It  is  in  this  way  also  that  its  internal 
employment  is  useful  in  some  diseases,  as  in  sea  scurvy,  for  su- 
gar produces  no  particular  efiect  as  a medicine,  except  that  the 
coarser  and  impure  kinds  are  slightly  purgative.  Applied  exter- 
nally it  acts  as  an  escharotic  in  spongy  and  unhealthy  granula- 
tions ; and  to  abraded  or  inflamed  surfaces  it  proves  gently  sti- 
mulant. In  pharmacy  it  is  principally  employed  to  cover  bad 
tastes,  to  give  form  to,  and  to  preserve  more  active  substances. 
In  using  it  for  the  last  purpose,  we  must  'always  remember, 
that  if  the  proportion  of  sugar  employed  be  too  small,  it  will 
promote,  instead  of  retarding  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  it 
is  intended  to  presei^-e. 

Molasses  or  treacle  is  a very  impure  syrup.  It  is  thick,  vis- 
cid, of  a dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  and  has  a peculiar 
smell,  and  a sweet,  somewhat  empyreumatic  taste.  Treacle  is 
applied  to  many  domestic  and  economical  purposes  •,  and  in 
hospital  practice  may  supersede  the  use  of  sugar  in  many  in- 
4itances. 
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SAGAPENUM.  Gummi-resim.  Ed-  Lond.  Dub,  . 

Sagapenuni.  A gum-resin. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  the  substance  is  not  ascertained, 
I but  is  conjectured  by  Willdenow  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica. 

Sagapenum  is  a concrete  juice,  brought  from  Alexandria,  ei- 
t ther  in  distinct  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  masses.  It  is  out- 
' wardly  of  a yellowish  colour ; internally  somewhat  paler,  and 
I clear  like  horn  j it  grows  soft  upon  being  handled,  and  sticki 
I to  the  fingers ; its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and  bitterish,  and  its 
f smell  disagreeable  and  alliaceous, 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  306  alcoholic  and  108  watery 
< extract;  and  inversely,  1 70  watery,  and  241  alcoholic  extract. 
' The  alcohol  distilled  from  it  was  sensibly  impregnated  wirfi  its 
1 favour,  and  along  with  the  water  a considerable  portion  of  vo- 
. latile  oil  arose.  It  is  not  fusible. 

Medical  use. — In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a kind  of  middle 
j place  between  assa  foetida  and  galbanum,  and  may  be  employed 
i in  the  same  manner,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

SALIX. 

Willd.  g-  5Q,  Smith,  g.  4-09.  Dieecia  Diandria.-—i^zt.  qxA. 

. Amentaci/t.  . m. 

Sp.lO.  Willd.  : sp.  \1 . Smith-  Salix  Fragilis.  Dub. 

Crack  willow. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

Sp.  S3.  Willd- ; sp.  45.  Smith.  Salix  Alba.  Dub. 

Common  white  willow. 

Sp.  101,  IFV//<5?.  Lin.  Trans. ; sp.  Smith.  Salix  Cap^ea. 
-Lond. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

These  willows  grow  wild  in  England.  The  bark  possesses 
a considerable  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  Different 
.species  of  willow  have  at  different  times  been  recommended  as 
s substitutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark : they  are  certainly  powerful 
a astringents,  but,  in  point  of  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease,  they 
are  in  no  degree  to  be  compared  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  from 
which  they  differ  chemically  in  containing  no  cinchonin. 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Duh. 

Willd.  g.  63.  sp.  7.  Diandria  Monegynia. — Nat.  ord.  Vei'ti^ 
fillata. 

Sage. 

Off. — Folium  Salvix  officinalis.  Ed. 

Salvia.  Dub. 

The  leaves. 
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Sage  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it 
differing  in  size,  or  in  the  colour  of  tlie  flower,  but  their  pro- 
perties are  the  same.  They  have  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and 
a warm  aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  as- 
tringency. 

Medical  use, — In  its  effects,  sage  agrees  with  other  aromatics. 
It  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  tonic.  In  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits it  excites  appetite,  and  proves  serviceable  in  debility  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  best  preparation  for  tliese  purposes  is 
an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  drunk  as  tea,  or  a tincture,  or 
extract,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  taken  in  proper  doses  j these 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the  sage ; the  distilled  water  and 
essential  oil  only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  quality,  without  any 
of  its  roughness  or  bitterness.  Aqueous  infusions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon-juice,  prove  an  useful  dilut- 
ing drink  in  febrile  disorders,  being  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  569.  sj).  fJ.  Smithy  g.  157.  sp,  2*  Pentandria  Trigp^ 
nia, — Nat.  ord.  Liumosa. 

Common  elder. 

Off, — Flos  Sambuci  nigri.  Ed»  Sambuci  flores.  Land.  Dub. 

Baccx  Sambuci  nigri.  Ed.  Baccae  Sambuci.  bub. 

Cortex  Sambuci  nigri.  Ed.  Cortex  interior  Sambuci. 

Dub, 

The  inner  bark,  flowers,  and  berries. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and 
have  a sweetish,  not  unpleasant  taste ; nevertheless,  eaten  in 
substance,  they  offend  the  stomach.  For  the  market,  they  are 
gatliered  indiscriminately  from  the  Sambucus  nigra  and  Ebulus, 
a very  venial  fraud,  as  their  effects  are  exactly  the  same.  They 
are,  however,  easily  distinguished,  by  the  latter,  when  bruised, 
staining  the  fingers  of  a red  colour,  and  the  former  of  the  co- 
lour of  a withered  leaf. 

Medical  use. — An  infusion  of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the  trunk 
in  wine,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  tire  berries  in  the  dose  of 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  said  to  purge  moderately,  and  in 
small  doses  to  prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  capable  of  pro- 
moting ail  the  fluid  secretions.  The  expressed  juice,  inspissated 
to  the  consistence  of  a rob,  proves  an  useful  aperient  medi- 
cine, promotes  the  natural  evacuations,  and,  if  continued  for 
a sufficient  length  of  time,  is  of  considerable  sendee  in  various 
chronical  disorders.  The  young  leaf-buds  are  strongly  purga- 
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fave,  and  act  with  so  much  violence  as  to  be  deservedly  account* 
ed  unsafe.  The  flowers  are  very  different  in  quality : these 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which  they  yield  in  distil- 
lation to  water,  and  impart,  by  infusion,  to  vinous  and  spirltous 
liquors. 


SAPO. 

a.  Sapo.  Ed.  Duh.  Sapo  durus.  Land. 

Sapo  ex  oleo  olivarum  et  soda  confectus.  Ed. 

Sapo  duriJS  Hispanicus.  Dub. 

Sapo  ex  olivse  oleo  et  soda  confectus  (Hispanicus).  Lond. 

b.  Sapo  Mollis.  Lond. 

Sapo  ex  oleo  et  potassa  confectus.  Lond. 


The  general  chemical  properties  of  soap  have  been  already 
noticed.  Soap  is  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft ; hard  when 
it  is  made  with  soda,  and  soft  when  made  with  potass.  The 
latter  is  a strong,  but  coarse  soap,  and  in  medicine  is  only  used 
externally  as  a detergent  and  cataplasm.  The  officinal  species  of 
the  former  is  composed  of  olive  oil  and  soda.  It  is  only  pre- 
pared in  the  countries  which  produce  the  oil.  For  medicinal  use 
we  prefer  the  Spanish. 

It  should  be  white  and  hard,  dissolve  entirely  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  forming  with  the  former  a milky,  and  with  the  latter 
a transparent  solution ; and  the  solutions  should  froth  freely  or^ 
agitation.  It  should  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greasy 
or  moist,  or  be  covered  with  a saline  efflorescence;  and  the  so- 
lutions should  not  have  a rancid  smell  or  taste.  Some  of  the 
foreign  Dispensatories  are  so  very  particular  about  the  nature  of 
the  soap  used  in  medicine,  as  to  direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  the 
apothecary,  by  simply  triturating,  without  the  assistance  of  heat, 
Provence  oil,  with  half  its  weight  of  a solution  of  soda,  of  the 
s specific  gravity  of  liS75,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and 
r metalline  salts.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  separate 
tthe  oil.  The  earths  form  an  insoluble  earthy  soap  with  the  oil, 
land  separate  the  alkali ; while  with  the  salts  there  ,is  a mutual 
ddecomposition,  their  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  earthy 
cor  metalline  soaps  are  formed. 

Medical  use. — The  detergent  property  of  soap,  or  the  power  it 
^possesses  of  rendering  oily  and  resinous  substances  miscible  with 
» water,  has  given  rise  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  medical 
virtues.  It  was  supposed  to  render  such  substances  more  readily 
soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  well  fitted  for  dissolving  such  oily  or  unctuous 
matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  viscid 
juices,  openu^  obstructions  of  the,  viscera,  and  deterging  all  the 
• A a 
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vessels  it  passes  through.  It  has  likewise  been  supposed  a power- 
ful menstruum  for  the  urinary  calculus;  and  a solution  of  soap 
in  lime-water  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  sol- 
vents that  can  be  taken  with  safety  into  the  stomach ; for  the 
virtue  of  this  composition  has  been  thought  considerably  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  dissolving  power's  of  the  soap  ar.d 
lime-water  when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  these  ideas  are,  appears  evidently,  when  we 
recollect  the  very  easy  decomposition  of  soap,  which  renders  it 
perfectly  impossible  that  it  should  enter  the  girculating  system, 
or  indeed  come  into  contact  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth, 
without  being  decomposed.  As  to  the  solution  of  soap  in  lime- 
water,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  only  a clumsy  way  of  exhi- 
biting a solution  of  soda ; for  the  soap  is  .decomposed,  an  in- 
solable  soap  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  soda  remains  in  solution. 
The  internfil  use  of  soap  should  therefore  be  confined,  in  our 
opinion,  to  the  giving  form  to  other  substances  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  it,  and  to  the  decomposing  metallic  poisons  when 
they  haVe  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  For  this  last  purpose, 
a tea-cupful  of  a solution  of  soap  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  may  be  drunk  every  three  or  four  minutes,  until  a suffi- 
cient quantity  be  taken.  , 

Applied  externally,  soap  is  a very  powerful  detergent,  and  com- 
bines the  stimulating  properties  of  the  alkali  with  the  lubricity 
of  the  oil.  In  this  w'ay  it  often  proves  a powerful  discuticnr, 
and  a useful  application  to  sprains  and  bruises. 


• SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Ed.  Land.  Did. 

Willd.  g.  640.  sp.  1.  Hexandria  Mwogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Z,/- 
liacea. 

Squill. 

Off. — Radix  Scillre  mafitimaf.  Ed. 

Scillae  radix.  Land.  Dub. 

The  root. 

The  squill  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa*  ' 
and  the  Levant. 

The  root  is  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  pear-shaped,  with  the 
apex  upwards,  and  consists  of  fleshy  scales,  attenuated  at  both 
edges,  surrounded  by  other  scales,  which  are  arul,  shining,  and 
so  thin,  that  the  root,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  tunicated.  The 
recent  root  is  full  of  a white  viscid  juice,  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
hut  a very  bitter,  nauseous,  and  extremely  acrid  taste.  Rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  inflames  and  blisters. 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  in  the  fonn  of 
the  dried  scales,  which  should  be  brittle,  semipellucid,  smooth, 
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but  marked  with  lines,  and  when  chewed,  should  feel  tenacious, 
and  taste  very  bitter,  without  manifest  acrimony. 

The  active  constituent  of  the  squill  is  the  acrid  principle ; 
ami,  therefore,  it  becomes  almost  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or 
by  being  kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  also  contains 
bitter  extractive,  much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  starch. 

Medical  use. — Given  internally  in  large  doses,  it  produces  purg- 
ing and  vomiting,  sometimes  even  straiigury,  bloody  urine,  in- 
flammation and  erosion  of  the  stomach.  In  smaller  doses,  it 
proves  a useful  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  it  is  said  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Squill  is  sometimes  given  as  a general  stimulant  in  typhus, 
especially  to  cattle.  But  it  is  much  more  frequently  exhibited 
as  an  expectorant,  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  viscid  mat- 
ter, and  as  a diuretic  in  dropsical  cases,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
commonly  conjoined  with  calomel. 

The  dose  of  squill  is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times 
a-day ; and  the  most  commodious  form  for  its  exhibition,  un- 
less when  designed  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a bolus  or  pill : in 
a liquid  form  it  is  to  most  people  too  offensive,  though  rendered 
less  disagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  by  the  addition 
of  arofnatlc  distilled  waters. 


SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  Duh. 

Willd.  g.  1152.  sp,^.  Smith,  g.  2S5,  sp.  1.  Didynamia  An- 
giaspermia. — Nat.  ord.  Perso?iata. 

Knotty-rooted  figwort. 

Off. — Herba  Scrophularia:.  The  herb. 

This  is  a pereimial  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  under  hedges. 
It  flowers  in  July.  The  roots  are  grey  and  knotty,  and  have  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  a sweet  but  somewhat  acrid  taste,  both  of 
which  they  partly  lose  by  drying. 

SINAPIS. 

Willd.  g.  1246.;  Smith,  g.  312.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. — Nat. 
Ord.  Siliquosa. 

5y;.  4.  Willd.;  sp. ‘I.  Smith.  SiNAPis  Alba.  Edw  Dub. 
White  mustard. 

Off, — Semina  Sinapls  alb?e.  Ed.  Semina  Sinapl.  Dnb.  The 
seeds. 

Sp,  5.  Willd.;  sp.  3.  Smith,  ^inaf'is  Nigra.  Lond. 
Common  mustard. 
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Off. — S inapis  Semina»  The  seeds. 

These  plants  are  both  annual,  both  grow  wild  in  England, 
and  possess  similar  virtues. 

They  flo’wer  in  June,  and  produce  small  round  compressed 
seeds,  which  have  an  acrid  bitterish  taste,  and  a pungent  smell 
when  reduced  to  powder.  The  common  mustard  has  blackish 
seeds,  and  is  more  pungent  than  the  white. 

They  impart  their  taste  and  smell  in  perfection  to  aqueous 
liquors,  whilst  rectified  spirit  extracts  extremely  little  of  either: 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arises  with  water  in  distillation. 
Committed  to.  the  press,  they  yield  a considerable  quantity  of  a 
bland  insipid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony  : the  cake  left  after 
the  expression  is  more  pungent  than  the  mustard  itself. 

Medical  use. — Mustard-seed  is  swallowed  entire,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a table-spoonful  or  more,  to  stimulate  the  stomach  in 
some-cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  to  excite  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines,  especially  when  they  are  torpid,  as  in  para- 
lysis. The  powder  made  into  a paste  with  water  is  commonly 
used  as  a condiment  with  animal  food ; infused  in  water,  it 
proves  emetic  when  taken  in  considerable  doses,  and  in  smaller 
ones,  acts  as  a diuretic  and  aperient ; but  it  is  more  frequently 
applied  externally  as  a topical  stimulus,  made  into  a paste,  or  si- 
napism, with  vinegar  and  bread-crumb. 

» 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1238.  sj).  1.  Smith,  g.  306,  sp.  1.  Tetradtjnamia 
Siliquosa. — Nat.  ord.  Siliquosee. 

Common  water-cres>. 

Off. — Herba.  The  recent  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  springs  and 
rivulets  throughout  Britain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year, 
but  are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  spring.  They  have  a pun- 
gent smell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid  taste, 
similar  to  tlwt  of  scurvy-grass,  but  weaker.  By  drying  or  boil- 
ing, they  lose  their  sensible  qualities  entirely. 

Medical  use. — It  acts  as  a gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic  : for 
these  purposes,  the  expressed  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
taste  and  pungency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a considerable  time. 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM.  Bui. 

Willd.  g.  544.  sj).  4.  Smith,  g.  139.  sp,  3.  Pentandria  Di~ 
gpnia. — Nat,  ord.  Umbellate, 

Procumbent  water  parsnip. 
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Of. — Herba  Sii.  Dub. 

The  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial/  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches 
in  England.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  was  formerly 
alleged  to  be  not  only  diuretic,  but  also  emmenagogue  and  li- 
thontriptic.  It  is  now  scarcely  employed. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA.  Ed.  Dub.  Land.. 

Willd.  g.  1800.  sp.  9.  Dioecia  Hexandria- — Nat.  ord.  Sar- 
inentaces. 

Sarsaparilla. 

C^._lRadix  Smilacis  sarsaparilloe.  Ed. 

Sarsaparillse  radix.  Eond.  Dub. 

The  root.  . 

This  root  is  brought  from  tlie  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  con- 
sists of  a great  number  of  long  fibres,  hanging  from  one  head  : 
the  long  roots,  the  only  part  made  use  of,  are  of  a blackish  co- 
lour on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  composed  of  a very  small  woody 
heart,  surrounded  with  fibres  running  their  whole  length,  which 
renders  them  extremely  apt  to  split.  They  have  a glutinous, 
bitterish,  not  ungrateful  taste,  and  no  smell.  Inferior  kinds  of 
this  root  arc  also  sold.  They  are  in  general  thicker,  of  a,  paler 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  less  wdiite  within,  with  a much 
thicker  woody^  heart.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  360 
watery,  and  10  alcoholic  .extract,  and  Inversely  240  alcoholic, 
and  120  watery. 

Medical  use. — It  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spajiiards, 
about  the  year  1563,  with  the  character  of  being  a specific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  a disease  wdiich  made  its  appear- 
ance a little  before  that  time,  and  likewise  of  several  obstinate 
chronic  disorders.  It  is,  however,  a very  inert  mucilaginous 
substance,  and  tlie  diaphoresis,  which  it  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  produce,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen 
employed  at  the  same  time. 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA.  Loud.  Dub. 

Willci.  g.  383.  sp.  15.  Smithy  g.  100.  1.  Pentandria  Mo-, 

nadelphw — Nat.  ord.  Solatiacece. 

Bitter-sweet.  Woody  nightshade. 

0/^.— Bulcamarae  caujis.  Land. 

Dulcamara;  stipites  autumno  colleetx.  Dub. 

The  twigs. 
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This  climbing  shrub  grows  wiki  in  moist  hedgesj  has  woody 
brittle  stalks,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  twigs  should 
be  gathered  early  in  spring.  The  taste,  as  the  name  of  the 
plant  expresses,  is  both  bitter  and  sweet ; the  bitterness  being 
iirst  perceived,  and  the  sweetness  afterwards  j and  when  fresh 
they  have  a nauseous  smell. 

Medical  use. — ^The  dulcamara  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a powerful  medicine.  It  is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions,  to  excite  the  heart  and  arteries,  and, 
in  large  doses,  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions ; 
but  its  effects  seem  to  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows,  being  most  efficacious  in  warm  climates,  and 
on  dry  soils.  It  has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal affections,  in  rheumatic  and  cathartic  swellings,  in  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  scrophula,  indurations  from  milk,  Icucor- 
rhoea,  jaundice,  and  obstructed  menstruation.  It  has  principally 
been  employed  under  the  form  of  the  watery  infusion,  of  a 
scruple  taken  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  ounces.  Six 
ounces  may  be  boiled  in  six  pounds  of  water  to  four,  and  four 
cr  five  ounces  given  for  a dose  in  as  much  milk.  In  the  form 
of  extract,  from  5 to  10  grains  niay  be  given  for  a dose. 


SOLIDAGO  VIRGA  AUREA.  Buh. 

Willd.  g.  1483.  sp.  35.  Stuith^  g.  36S.  sp.  1.  Sifugetiesia  Su- 
perfUta. — Nat  ord.  Compositce  radiatee. 

Common  golden-rod. 

Off. — Virgse  aurex  flores.  Duh. 

Virgx  aurex  folia.  Duh. 

The  flowers  and  leaves. 


This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  ^nd  in 
woods,  producing  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. The  leaves  have  a moderately  astringent  bitter  taste ; 
and  thence  prove  serviceable  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  viscera, 
and  disorders  proceeding  from  that  ca«se. 


SPARTIUM  SCORARIUM.  Ed.  Dub.  Lovd.  . 
Mufra^yg,  858..^.  13.  Sinithy  g.  321.  .y.  1.  Diadelphia  De- 
candria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacea, 

Coimnpn  broom* 


Off^ — Summitates  Spartii  scoparii.  Ed.  Spartii  cacumina. 
Lofid.  Genistx  cacumina.  Dub. 

Genistx  semina.  D^tb. 

The  tops  and  seeds. 


This  is  a very  commoi> 
June  and  Julyj 


shrub  on  dry  pastures,  floweiing  ii^ 
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j.  The  leaves  hi^ve  a very  bitter  taste,  and  when  given  in  decoc- 
I tions  prove  considerably  diuretic.  The  seeds  have  similar  pro- 
I perties. 


w/A/.  SOS.  jr^.  Pentandria  Mpnog^tda. — Nat.  ord.  Stcl- 


Carolina  pink. 

I Off. — Radix  Spigeliae  Marllandlcie.  EJ, 

Spigeliae  radix.  Loud.  D.ub, 

The  root. 

i This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  soutJiern  part^ 
I of  Nortli  America.  It  is  the  Unsteetla  of  the  Cherokees.  The 
i root  is  celebrated  as  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  expul- 

i,  sion,of  lunibrici  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  often  affords 
I relief  where  no  worms  are  discharged.  Some  order  it  in  doses  of 
j ion  or  fifteen  grains,  while  otliers  give  it  in  drachm  doses,  alleging 
! that  tlac  nervous,  affections,  it  sometimes  produces,  more  readily 
j happen  from  small  doses,  as  the  large  ones  often  purge  or  puke: 
! Some  prefer  tlie  form  of  infusion.  An  emetic  is  generally  pre- 
1 inised ; and  its  purgative  effect  is  assisted  by  some  suitable  addi- 
I tions.  Infused  in  wine,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  intermit- 
( tents.  Dr.  Barton  recommends  it  in  the  insidious  I'emitting 
i tever  of  Children,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  for  hydroce- 


Off. — SpongTa  officinalis.  Ed.  Spougia.  Land.  Dub. 

SvoNGE  is  priivcipally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a vegetable  production,  but  it 
is  now  universally  allowed  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  class  of 
animals  called  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  characterised  by 
Culver,  as  having  no  vertebras,  no  sanguiferous  vessels,  no  spinal 
marrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  sponges  belong  to  that 
division  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a solid  trunk, 
and  are  particularised  by  tlieir  base  being  spongy,  friabfe,  or  fi- 
brous. 

Sponge  is  a soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  sub- 
stance, absorbing  by  capillary  attraction  a large  proportion  of 
any  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed, 

§ _ Medical  use. — From  these  properties  it  is  an  useful  substance 
Ip  *u  the  practice  of  surgery.  When  applied  to  ulcers  which  are  ac- 


SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.  Ed. 


Cl.  Ttoophjjta.  Ord.  Spe/tgia. 
Sponge. 


SPONGIA  officinalis.  Ed.  Loud. 

r/  7 J J c< 
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companied  with  a copious  discharge,  it  absorbs  the  thinner  and 
more  acrid  fluid,  and  leaves  the  ulcers  covered  with  the  thicker  and 
blander  matter.  It  is  also  useful  in  suppressing  hsemorrhagies, 
■when  properly  applied  by  compression,  by  favouring  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  lalood  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  It  also  forms 
a convenient  tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  fistulous  ulcers,  espe- 
cially when  prep.ired  by  immersing  it  in  melted  wax,  and  keep- 
ing it  compressed  until  it  cools.  On  the  melting  of  the  wax  by 
the  heat  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  gradually  expands, 
and  affords  an  uniform  and  gently  dilating  pressure. 

Burnt  sponge  is  nothing  else  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a little 

muriate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

% 

STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1883.  sp.  1.  Polijgamia  Monoec'ta Nat.  ord,  Tri~ 

cocca. 

C^.— Gambogia  ; gummi-resina.  Ed.  Dub. 

Gambogia ; gummi-resina.  Land. 

The  gum-resin  called  Gamboge. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  the  gamboge  is  of  middling  size, 
and  grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  In 
Siam  tire  gum-resin  is  obtained  in  drops  by  breaking  the  leaves 
and  young  s|ioots  ; hence  probably  its  name  Gummi-guttje  ; 
but  in  Ceylon  it  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  die 
form  of  a juice,  which  soon  becomes  solid.  Gamboge,  or  at 
least  a very  similar  substance,  is  also  got  in  the  same  way  from 
different  species  of  Garcinia,  especially  the  Gambogia,  (the  Gam- 
bogia Gutta  of  Lin.)  Willd.  g.  938.  sp.  3.  Dodecandria  Mono- 
gynia^  and  from  different  species  of  Hypericum,  especially  the 
Bacciferum.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  large  cakes 
or  rolls.  The  best  sort  has  a deep  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
shining  fracture,  and  is  free  from  irripurities.  It  has  no  smell, 
and  very  little  taste,  unless  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time, 
when  it  impresses  a slight  sense  of  acrimony.  Neumann  got 
from  1 6 ounces,  1 4<  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  one  of  watery, 
and  inversely  13  of  watery,  and  two  of  alcoholic.  He  also 
found  it  alniQSt  entirely  soluble  in  water,  impregnated  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  salt.  According  to  my 
experiments,  which  confirm  these  observations,  the  watery  solu- 
tion is  opaque  and  yellow.  With  alcohol  it  forms  a transparent 
solution  of  a bright  golden  colour  ; and  the  residuum  is  totally 
soluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by 
v'ater,  becoming* yellow  and  opaque;  but  the  precipitate  re- 
mains long  suspended,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  common  fil- 
tering paper.  Ammoniated  alcohol  dissolves  gamboge  witit 
similar  phenomena.  Gamboge  is  readily  soluble  in  solution  of 
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I potass,  acquiring  a bright  red  colour  the  moment  it  is  thrown 
linto  it,  and  forming  a dark-coloured  solution,  which  is  not  de- 
I composed  bjr  water  ; but  the  addition  of  any  acid  immediately 
{produces  a copious  yellow  precipitate,  very  soluble  in  excess  of 
:acid.  It  is  also  very  soluble,  but  with  decomposition,  in  acids, 
'The  acid  solution  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Medical  use. — Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards 
jand  downwards;  some  condemn  it  as  acting  witli  too  great  violence, 
.and  occasioning  dangerous  hypercatharsis;  while  others  are  of 
:a  contrary  opinion.  GeofFroy  seems  particularly  fond  of  this 
f medicine,  and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two 
tto  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  ; that  from  four 
f to  eight  grains  both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence  ; that  its 
c operation  is  soon  over;  and  that,  if  given  in  a liquid  form, 
sand  sufficiently  diluted,  it  does  not  need  any  corrector;  that  in 
t the  form  of  a bolus  or  pill,  it  is  most  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but 
wery  rarely  has  this  effect  if  joined  along  with  calomel.  He 
! nevertheless  cautions  against  its  use  where  the  patients  cannot 
e easily  bear  vomiting. 

It  has  been  used  in  dropsy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
Iboth,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  also  recommended  bj 
ssome  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
t vegetable  alkali,  in  cases  of  the  tape- worm.  This  dose  is  or- 
edered  in  the  morning;  and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two 
tor  three  hours,  it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  safety 
aand  efficacy.  It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  ex- 
ttent  even  in  delicate  habits. 

It  is  an  ingredient,  and  ptobably  the  active  one,  in  most  of 
ttlie  nostrums  for  expelling  taeniae. 

STANNUM.  Land.  Ed.  Duk 

Off. — Stanni  Limatura.  Land.  Dub.  Ed. 

Stanni  pulvis.  Dub.  Ed. 

Tin  filings,  and  powder  of  tin. 

The  general  properties  of  tin  have  been  already  mentioned. 

It  is  found, 

1.  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  witli  copper.  Tin-pvrites, 

2.  Oxidized.  - ^ 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  Common, 

tinstone. 

b.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  a little  arsenic.  Fi- 

brous tinstone. 

The  best  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  is  brought  from  the 
-tast  Indies.  Its  purity  is  estimated  by  its  small  specific  gravity, 
and  by  the  crackling  noise  it  makes  when  bent. 
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It  is  now  only  used  as  an  anthdminticr,  especially  in  cases  of 
txnia,  and  probably  acts  mechanically. 

STYRAX. 

IVtlld.  g.  871-.  Decatidrla  Mouogijma. — Nat.  ord.  Biconifs.  ^ 

Sj}.  1.  Styrax  Officinale.  £d.Lcnd>  Dub. 

Ojf. — Balsamum  StyVacis  ofTicinalis.  Ed^ 

Styracis  BalsamuiA.  J.ond. 
otyrax  calamita  ; resina.  Duh. 

Slorax,  a balsam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  France.  The  sto^ 
rax  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bavk,  in  countries  where 
the  heat  is  sulRcicnt,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it 
funiish  any.  It  occurs  either  in  small  distinct  tears,  of  a whltisii 
or  reddish  colour,  or  in  large  masses  composed  of  tears,  or  in 
masses  of  an  uniform  texture,  ind  yellowisli  red  or  brownish 
colour ; thougli  sometimes  likewise  interspersed  with  a few^ 
wlhtlsh  grains. 

The  common  storax  of  the  sliops  is  in  large  masses,  consider- 
ably lighter  and  less  compact  than  the  foregoing  ; it  appears  on 
examination  to  be  composed  of  a resinous  juice,  ini.xcd  with 
saw-dust. 

Storax  has  ail  agreeable  sm>:ll  and  an  aromatic  taste.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  grains,  3G0  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery  ex- 
tract; and  inversely,  ItlO  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  dis- 
tillation it  yielded  benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a balsam,  or 
natural  combination  of  resin  with  benzoic  aejd. 

S-j).  3.  Stvrax  Ben»zoin.  Ed.  Land*  Dub. 

0^. — Balsamum  Styracis  benzoiui,  vidgo  Benzoinuni-  Ed. 
Benzoinum  j balsamum.  Lond. 

Benzoe ; resina.  J')tib. 

Benzoin.  A balsam.  > 

This  species  grows  in  Sumatra,  and  like  the  former,  also  fur- 
nishes a balsam  on  beiilg  wmumlcd,  whiclt  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  large  masses,  composed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  with  yellowish  sprecks,  breaking  very  easily  betwixt  the 
hands : that  which  is  whitest,  and  freest  from  impurities,  is  most 
esteemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  storax,  only  in  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was 
totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a blood-red  tincture,  and  that 
water  extracted  no  gummy  mjitter,  but  a notable  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  By  sublimation  he  got  two  ounces  of  impitrv* 
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acid  from  sixteen  of  benzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonates 
dissolve  the  acid  without  attacking  the  resin,  and  are  accord-' 
ingly  employed  in  the  processes  of  Scheelc,  Gottling,  and  Greii, 
j for  obtaining  the  benzoic  acid.  I find  tliat  the  solution  of  po- 
, tass  dissolves  benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a darlc  coloured  so- 
j lution,  mixed  with  fine  crystals  of  bcnzoat  of  potass.  This  al- 
j kaline  solution  is  npt  decomposed  by  water,  but  forms  with 
I acids  a rose-coloured  coagulum,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  acid, 
j Boiling  nitrous  acid  also  attacks  benzoin  with  great  violence, 
and  dissolves  it  entirely  ; the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets 
fall  a copious  precipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  hiy. 
Brande,  is  benzoic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  .al- 
kaline solutions. 

i BORAS  SODtE  ; borax.  Ed. 

1 Boras  SoDAt;  sub-boras  sodx.  Lond. 

' Borax  ; sub-boras  sodse.  Duk 

Borate  of  soda.  Sub-borate  of  soda.  Borax. 

i Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Persia.  It  is  extracted 
j from  the  waters  of  some  wells  and  lakes  by  evaporation.  In  its 

I impure  state  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 

I dies  in  great  masses,  composed  of  a lew  large  crystals,  but  chieliy 

I of  smaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly  green,  joined  toge- 

I ther  as  it  were  by  a greasy  yellow  substance,  intermixed  with 

I sand,  small  stones,  aivd  otlier  impurities.  By  repeated  solutions, 

I filtrations,  and  crystallizations,  it  shoots  into  hexangular  prisms, 

I of  which  two  sides  are  broader  than  the  others,  terminated  by 

f triangular  pyramids,  of  a white  colour,  a styptic  ami  alkaline 

I taste,  colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  soluble  in  eighteen  parts 

I of  water  at  60^",  and  in  six  at  slightly  efflorescing  in  the 

! air,  and  when  heated,  swelling,  and,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half 

! its  weight,  forming  a porous  friable  mass,  wliich  in  a greater 

' heat  melts  into  a transparent  glass  soluble  in  water.  Besides 

I the  acids  and  alkalies,  which  have  a greater  affinity  for  its  acid 

or  bases  than  these  have  for  each  other,  it  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phates, muriates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  fluates,  of  all  the 
' earths,  and  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of  39  boracic  acid,  1 7 so- 
jia,  and  44?  water. 

Medical  use. — The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently ascertained  by  experience ; it  is  supposed  to  be,  in  doses 
of  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretjc  and  emmenagoguc. 
•Mr.  Bisset  recommends  a solution  of  this  salt  in  water,  as  the 
niost  powerful  dissolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous  crusts  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
often  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed  up  with  sugar. 
There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues  of  borax  are 
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much  greater  than  they  are  in  general  supposed  to  be,,  and  that 
k may  be  more  extensively  used  with  advantage.  - 

SUCCINUM*  Ed.  Lottd.  Duh. 

Amber. 

This  is  a solid,  brittle,  bituminous,  substance,  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  sea-shores,  especially  along  the  coasts 
of  Polish  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a white,  yellow,  or 
brown  colour,  sometimes  opaque,  and  sometimes  very  dear  and 
transparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  fric- 
tion it  becomes  electric*,  and  when  heated  it  softens,  swells,  and 
tlien  melts,  and  burns  with  a greenish  or  bluish  flame,  leaving  a 
coaly  residuum.  By  distillation  it  ^IFords  a littie  acetous  acid, 
• an  essential  oil,  and  a peculiar  acid,  named  from  it  the  Succinic. 
It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water  or  diluted  acids.  It  is  imperfectly 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hoflrnann  dissolved  it  in  oil 
of  almonds  in  Papin’s  digester,  and  in  a boiling  solution  of  pot- 
ass. Dr.  Thomson  has  discovered  that  it  is  soluble  in  the  cold, 
even  in  a very  weak  solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass. 
Heyer  ascertained  that  it  waS  soluble,  with  decomposition,  in  ni- 
trous acid.  In  attempting  to  form  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  or  amber,  I made  the  same  observation.  The  acid, 
when  heated  to  ebullition,  acts  violently  ; copious  red  fumes  are 
emitted,  and  the  amber  is  first  as  if  melted,  and  then  dissolved. 
On  cooling,  part  of  the  amber  separates.  The  acid  solution  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  solutions.  Amber  is  ren- 
dered soluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  by  melting  or  roast- 
ing it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a little  camphor. 

It  is  only  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  empyreumatic  oil  and  acid 
©btained  from  it. 

SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a generic  term  for  the  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  witli  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric characters  have  been  already  noticed.  Like  the  otlier  genera, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  families. 

Family  1.  Alkaline  sulphates. — These  form  no  precipitate  witJr 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Family  2.  Earthy  sulphates. — ^These  are  either  insoluble  in 
water,  or  if  soluble,  form  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

Family  3.  Metallme  sulphates. — Theseform  precipitates,  which 
are  often  coloured^  w'ith  alkaline  carbonates  in  general,  with 
prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  witii  gallic  acid. 
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SULPHAS  ALUMINA;  alumen.  Ed. 

Alumen  •,  supersulphas  aluminae  et  potassse.  Lond. 

Alumen  ; supersulphas  argillas  alcalisatae.  Dub. 

Super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass.  Alum. 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  schitose  clays,  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites,  by  roasting,  exposure  to  the  air,  lixiviation, 
the  addition  of  a proportion  of  potass  ley,  evaporation,  and  crys- 
tallization. 

The  roasting  destroys  the  bituminous  matters  these  clays  com- 
monly contain  ; th,e  exposure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  sulphur  of 
the  pyrites  •,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  constitution  of  alum,  which  is  a triple,  or  even  quadruple 
salt  with  excess  of  acid,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina, 
and  potass,  or  ammonia,  or  all  of  them.  The  properties  of  alum 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  alkali. 

Alum  crystallizes  in  regular  octohqdrons,  whose  sides  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  It  has  a sweetish,  but  very  astringent  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  15  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60®,  and  in  three 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  212®.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
effloresces  slightly  in  the  air.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fusion,  then  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  lastly  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta, 
potass,  soda,  strontia,  and  all  salts  of  which  these  arc  the  bases  ; 
by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  fluate 
of  ammonia  ; by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matters, 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

It  commonly  consists,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of  -IS  sulphate 
of  aluntfina,  7 sulphate  of  potass,  and  44'  of  water. 

Medical  use. — Alum  is  a powerful  astringent : it  is  reckoned 
particularly  serviceable  for  restraining  haemorrhagies  and  immo- 
derate secretions;  but  less  proper  in  intestinal  fluxes.  In  vio- 
lent htemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding 
abates  : in  other  cases,  smaller  doses  are  more  adviseable  ; large 
ones  being  apt  to  nauseate  the  stomach,  and  occasion  violent 
constipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is  used  also  externally,  in  as- 
tringent and  repellent  lotions  and  collyrla.  Burnt  alum,  taken 
internally,  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cases  of  colic.  In  such 
instances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a scruple  for  a dose,  it 
has  been  said  gently  to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  re- 
lief from  the  severe  pain.  ^ 

SULPHAS  BARYT.®.  Terra  ponderosa  vitriolata.  Ba- 
rytes. Ed. 

Sulphate  of  baryta.  Ponderous  spar. 
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Tuts,  salt  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  couiTtries, 
either  in  a loose  earthy  form,  or  compact,  or  foli.ited,  or  stri- 
ated, or  acicular.  The  foliated  is  in  general  the  purest.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  4.4.  to  4.865.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

■ It  is  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  decrepi- 
tates when  suddenly  heated.  By  being  formed  into  a thin  cake 
with  Hour  and  water,  and  being  afterwards  heated  to  redness,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent.  Heated  to  redne%  with  charcoal,  it 
is  converted  into  a sulphuret,  and  it  may  be  decomposed  either 
by  boiling,  or  in  a crucible,  with  the  carbonates  of  potass  and 
of  soda.  It  contains  about  84  of  baryta,  and  16  sulphuric  acid 
and  water. 

MAGNESITE  SULPHAS  5 Sulphas  Magnesix  purlficata. 
Loud. 

Sulphas  JNlAGNEsiiT. ; Magnesia  vltriolata;  Sal  cartharticus 
ainarus.  Ed. 

Sulphas  Magnesi/E,  olim  Sal  cartharticum  amarum.  Dub. 

■Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Epsom  salt.  Bitter  purging  salt. 

This  salt  is  contained  in  sever?!  mineral  springs,  and  also  in 
Sea  water,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation..  It  crys- 
tallizes in  tetrahedral  prisms,  has  a very  bitter  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60®,  and  in  three 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces ; but  that  of  commerce  gene- 
rally contains  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  muriate  of  magnesia, 
wliich  renders  it  so  deliquescent  tliat  it  must  be  kept  in  a close 
vessel  or  bladder.  By  tlie  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  wa- 
tery fusion,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  does  not 
part  witli  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  strontia,  the  al- 
kalies, and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  except- 
ing the  alkaline  muriates  ; and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  • 

Medical  use It  is  a mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating  with 

sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely 
occasioning  any  gripes,  sickness,  or  the  other  inconvenienc-es 
of  re'Sinous  purgative.?.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved 
for  a dose  in  a proper  quantity  of  common  water  ; or  four, 
five,  or  more,  in  a pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters. These  solutions  may  likewise  be  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote evacuation  by  the  other  emunctories;  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  they  increase  perspiration : and  by  moderate  exercise  in 
the  cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge.  Some  allege  that  this  salt 
has  a peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independ- 
ently of  evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principaliy  used  for  the  preparation  of  tha 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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SULPHUIl  SUBLIMATUAI.  Sulphuris  flores.  Ed.  Lond. 
Dui. 

.Sublimcxl  sulphur. 

SULPHUR.  Loud. 

Roll  Sulphur. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sulphur  Irave  been 
^ready  mentioned. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  sometimes  found 
pcrfectlv  pure  and  crystallized  ; but  all  the  sulphur  of  commerce 
is  extracted  from  pyrites  by  sublimation.  It  is  usually  brought 
to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  which  are  afterwards  melted,  and 
cast  into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  some  coarse  resin, 
flour,  or  the  like  ^ whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  should  he  chosen  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  should 
bo  very  inflammable,  and  should  burn  with  a bright  pure  blue 
flame.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary. 
It  has  the  form  of  a-very  fine  powder,  having  a beautiful  yellow 
colour.  It  is  often  contaminated  with  a little  sulphuric  acid, 
formed  during  the  process,  from  which  it  is  easily  freed  by 
washing. 

Medical  use. — Sulphur  stimulates  the  system,  loosens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  tlie  insensible  perspiration : it  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  as  appears  from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  in  their  pockets  of 
a blockish  colour.  In  the  stomach  it  is  probablv  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy  against  cutaneous  diseases, 
particularly  psora,  both  given  internally,  and  applied  externally, 
k has  likewise  been  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying 
gout,  rickets,  atropha,  coughs,  asthmas,  an4  other  disorders  of 
the  breast  and  lungs,  and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chro- 
nic kind.  In  hxmorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  specific;  but 
in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  advantageously  combined  with  some 
cooling  purgative,  especially  super- tartrate  of  potass. 

SUPERTARTRAS  POTASSiE.  Supertartras  potass® 
purificata.  Land. 

SuPER-TARTRis  PoTASssiE.  Ed.  Tartafus  purlficatus ; Crystalli 
tartari.  Ed. 

Tartari  CrvsTali.1.  Duh. 

Super-tartrate  of  potass.  Crystals  of  tartar,  and  cream  of 
tartar. 

SUPER-TARTRTS  POTASS^  Ih'IPURUS,  TARTA- 
RUS CRUDUS.  Ed. 

Tart  ARUM.  Duh. 

Impure  super-tartrate  of  potass,  Tartar. . 
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Tartar  exists  in  verjuice  and  in  must,  and  is  gradually  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  casks  in  which  the  wine  is  made,  from 
which  it  is  scraped  before  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare- the  casks 
to  receive  the  new  wine.  The  deepest  coloured  and  coarsest 
wines  generally  give  most  tartar ; and  it  gets  the  name  of  white 
er  red  tartar,  according  to  its  colour. 

It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  Boiling  water,  and  filtrating 
the  boiling  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposites  irregular  crys- 
tals, containing  the  oily  and  colouring  matters.  These  are  se- 
parated by  boiling  the  crystals  with  a white  clay.  At  Venice, 
they  are  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  clarifying 
them  with  whites  of  eggs  and  ashes.  The  tartar,  thus  puri- 
fied, when  crystallized,  or  in  powder,  is  called  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Its  crystals  are  small  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  has  an  acid  harsh 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  sixty  times  its  weight  of  water  at  G0°, 
and  in  thirty  at  212°.  It  is  decomposed,  and  its  acid  is  destroy- 
ed by  heat.  It  contains  23  parts  of  potass,  according  to  Berg- 
mann,  and  33,  according  to  Thenard. 

Medical  use. — The  virtues  of  tartar  are  those  of  a mild,  cool- 

\ 

ing,  aperient,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  much  used  in  dropsy  ; 
and  some  allege,  that  it  has  good  effects  as  a deobstruent  in 
dropsy  from  scirrhus.  Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
it  proves  a gentle,  though  effectual  purgative.  Given  in  smaller 
doses,  and  in  solution,  it  often  acts  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

SUS  SCROTA.  Ed.  Land. 

Cl.  Mammalia. — Ord.  Pachyderma. 

The  hog. 

Off. — Adeps  Sul  scrofse,  vulgo  Axungia  porcina.  Ed. 

Adeps.  Land. 

Adeps  suillus.  Dub. 

The  fat.  Hogs-lard. 

Hogs-lard  is  a very  pure  animal  fat,  of  a soft  consistence. 
Hence  it  is  emollient,  and  is  a convenient  article  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ointments,  plasters,  and  liniments. 

% 

SWIETENIA. 

Willd.  g.  843.  Decaudria  MonogyJiia.-^'^-it.  ord.  Trihilata, 

Sp.  1.  SwiETENIA  MaHAGOXI.  Ed. 

Mahogany  tree. 

Of. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

Tins  majestic  tree  grows  principally  In  Jamaica  and  iii  Spanish 
America.  Its  useful  wood  is  universally  known.  Its  bark  is^ 
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brown,  rough,  and  scaly,  on  the  branches  grey  and  smoother. 
Its  taste  is  very  astringent,  and  more  bitter  than  that  of  Peruvian 
bark.  Its  smell  weak  and  aromatic.  In  its  action  on  the  living 
body,  it  is  said  to  coincide  nearly  witlt  Peruvian  bark,  and  may 
be  substituted  for  it  in  many  situations. 

Sj).  2.  SwiETENIA  Febrifuga.  Ed.  Dubi 

Febrifuge  Swietenia. 

Off'. — Cprtex.  The  bark. 

This  species,  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  formel*, 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and 
compact,  and  covered  with  a rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  pro- 
perties it  agrees  with  the  mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a very 
valuable  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
this  last  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  and  the  diseases  in  which  it  is 
indicated  so  common.  It  is,  however,  merely  an  astringent 
bitter,  and  contains  no  cinchonin.  Dr.  Roxburgh  sent  from 
India  a quantity  of  the  extract  of  this  bark,  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  tlie  common  kino  of  the  shops. 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA.  Ed.  Dub.  Lend: 

Willd.  g.  1250,  SJ).  1.  Monadelphia  Tr'iandria. — Nat.  ord.  Zc- 
mentacea. 

Tamarind  tree. 

Off. — Tamarindl  pulpa;  leguminis  pulpa.  Lend. 

' Tamarindus  fructus.  Dub. 

Fructus  conditus  Tamarind!  Indicoj.  Ed. 

The  preserved  fruit. 

This  tree  grows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  a broad  ash-coloured  pod.  The  external  covering  is  thin  ayd 
brittle,  and  contains  several  hard  seeds,  enveloped  in  a soft 
brown  pulp.  Tamarinds  are  preserved  in  two  ways  : commonly 
by  throwing  hot  sugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp  ; but  a 
better  method  is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powder- 
ed sugar  in  a stone  jar.  By  this  means  the  tamarinds  preserve 
their  colour,  and  taste  more  agreeably. 

East  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  those  from  the  West 
Indies  ; the  former  containing  six  or  seven  seeds  each,  tte  lat- 
ter rarely  above  tliree  or  four. 

Preserved  tamarinds  should  be  fresh  and  juicy,  and  should 
have  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  They  should  not  have  a musty 
smell ; the  seeds  should  not  be  soft  and  swollen  ; and  the  blade 
of  a knife  should  not  get  a coating  of  copper  by  being  immersed 
amongst  there. 

B,b 
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Tamarinds  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid^  super-tartrate 
of  potass,  tartaric  acid,  and  malic  acid. 

Medical  The  pulp  of  these  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  or  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves 
gently  laxative  and  purgative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
acidity,  quenches  thirst,  and  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  in- 
creases the  action  of  the  sweet  purgatives,  cassia  and  manna, 
and  weakens  that  of  the  resinous  cathartics. 

Salts,  w'hose  base  is  potass,  form  an  improper  addition  to 
tamarinds,  for  they  are  decomposed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  of 
the  fruit  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  super-tartrate  of  potass. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Ed.  Dub. 

Tl^illd,  g,  l f72.  sp.  18.  Smithy  g.  360.  .f/;.  1.  Stjugenesia 
Ijgamia  superjiua. — Nat.  ord.  Compositee  discoidea. 

Common  tansy. 

— Folia  Tanaceti  vulgaris.  Ed.  / 

' Folia  'Fanaceti,  hub. 

The  leaves. 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road-sides  and  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  is  also  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens, 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  uses  : it  flowers  in  June  and 
Atigtist. 

Medical  use. — Considered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a moderately 
warm  bitter,  accompanied  with  a strong,  not  very  disagreeable 
flavour.  Some  physicians  have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hys- 
teric disorders,  particularly  those  proceeding  from  a deficiency 
or  suppression  6f  the  uterine  purgations.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
have  been  in  considerable  esteem  as  anthelmintics.  An  infusion 
of  tafisy,  drunk  as  tea,  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TEUCRIUM. 

Willd.  g.  1093.  Smith,  g.  259.  Didyuamia  Gymuospermia. — 
Nat.  ord.  V erticillatie. 

Sp.  12,  Teucrium  Marum.  Bub. 

Syrian  herb  mastich. 

Qff, — Herba  Mari-Syriaci.  Bub. 

The  herb. 

This  i«  a small  shrubby  plant,  growing  spontaneously  in  Sy- 
‘ria,  Canay,  and  other  v/arm  climates,  and  cultivated  witli  us 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste,  and 
W'hen  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a quick  pmigent  smell,  like 
V^latire  alkali,  which  soon  afl'ects  the  head,  and  Occasions  sncc«« 
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ing : distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  penetrating, 
essential  oil,  resembling  that  of  scurvy-grass.  These  qualities 
sufficiently  point  out  the  uses  to  which  this  plant  might  be  ap- 
plied. 

S/;.  36.  WiUd.;  sp.  3.  Smith. ' Teucrium  Cham^DRYs.  Dub. 

Wall  germander. 

Off. — Herba  Chamsedryos.  Dub. 

The  herb. 

This  perennial  herb  is  found  plentifully  in  the  isle  of  Ely 
and  near  Cambridge.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  an 
aromatic  bitter,  and  is  considered  to  be  tonic  and  stimulant.  An 
infusion  of  it  is  given  in  ague,  chlorosis,  and  arthritis. 

I 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

JVilld.  g.  828.  sj}.  1.  Decnndria  Monpgynia. — Nat.  ord.  Z.c- 
mentacea. 

Off. — Balsamum  Toluiferx  balsami.  Ed. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  balsam  of  Tolu. 

This  tree  grows  in  Spanish  America ; the  balsam  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  season,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  little  gourd-shells.  It  is  of  a yellowish  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  red  ; in  consistence  thick  and  tenacious  : by  age  it 
grows  hard  and  brittle.  The  smell  of  this  balsam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons  ; its  taste  warm 
and  sweetish.  Lewis  says,  that  he  has  sometimes  procured  ben- 
zoic acid  from  it.  It  yields  very  little  volatile  oil,  although  it 
impregnates  the  distilled  water  strongly  with  its  flavour.  .By  dis- 
solving a proper  quantity  of  sugar  in  this  water,  a more  elegant 
syrup  is  obtained  than  that  prepared  in  the  common  way,  with 
a decoction  of  the  balsam.  In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees  with 
the  other  balsams. 

TORMENTILLA  ERECTA.  Ed.  Dub.  Willd- 

Tormentilla  Officinalis.  Land.  Smith. 

Willd.  g.  lOOi.  1.  Smithy  g.  236.  sp,  1.  Icssandria  Po- 
tpgynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Senticosa 

Septfoil.  Common  tormentil.  ^ 

Radix  Tormentillse  erectse.  Ed. 

'formenTillse  radix.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  root. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  apd  found  wild  in  woods  and  on 
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commons  : it  has  long  slender  stalks,  with  usually  sevTn  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint ; the  root  is  for  the  most  part  crooked 
and  knotty,  of  a blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish 
within.  It  has  an  austere  styptic  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  kind  of  aromatic  flavour  ; it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  efficacious  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  emplo)'ed 
with  good  effect  in  all  cases  where  medicines  of  this  class  are 
proper.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  365  alcoholic,  and  170 
watery  extract ; and  inversely,  570  watery,  and  8 alcoholic. 

TRITICUM. 

IVilld.  g-  152.  Triaadria  MoHogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramiud. 

Sn.  2.  Triticdm  Hybernum.  Ld.  Land.  Dub. 

Wheat. 

OJ". — Farina  Tritici  hyberni.  Ed.  Farina.  Land.  Dub. 

Amylum  Tritici  hyberni.  Ed.  Amylum.  Land.  Dub, 
Flour,  starch. 

By  some  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  considered  only  as  va- 
rieties, not  as  distinct  species.  The  latter  is.  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  is  most  commonly  cultivated  on  that  account;  for  there 
h no  material  difference  between  the  grains  they  produce,  which 
ire  indiscriminately  employed  for  every  purpose. 

Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  gluten,  starch,  albumen, 
and  a sweet  mucilage.  I'hese  may  be  separated  by  forming  the 
flour  into  a paste  with  a little  water,  and  washing  this  paste  with 
fresh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  colourless.  What  re- 
mains is  the  gluten,  w'hich,  if  not  the  same  with,  is  very  analogous 
to  the  fibrine  of  animal  substances.  From  the  water  with  which 
the  paste  was  washed,  a white  powder,  Amylum,  separates  on 
standing.  The  albumen  and  sweet  mucilage  remain  dissolved 
in  the  water.  By  evaporating  it,  the  albumen  first  separates  in 
white  flakes,  and  the  sweet  mucilage  may  be  got  by  total  eva- 
poration. 

It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  which  characterises  wheat  flour ; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  constituents  de- 
pends the  superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  working  tlie  flour  into  a paste  with  water, 
a quantity  of  some  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  a little  muria4:e 
of  soda  to  render  it  sapid,  allowing  the  paste  to  stand  until  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  tlien  baking  it  in 
an  oven,  heated  to  about  During  the  fermentation,  a 

quantity  of  gas  is  formed ; af>d  as  it  is  prevented  from  escaping 
^ the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  the  bread  is  rendered  light  and  spongy.  In  this  process 
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the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour  Is  altered,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from  bread. 

j]1e{iical  use. — Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  nourishment,  but  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  for 
making  cataplasms,  and  giving  form  to  more  active  articles.  An 
infusion  of-toasted  bread  has  a deep  colour  and  pleasant  taste, 
and  is  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  diseases,  and  debility  of  tlie 
stomach. 

Amylum, 

Sfftreh. — Tlie  general  properties  of  starch  have  been  already 
onuincrated.  It  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with 
different  substances.  Fourcroy,  accordingly,  maxes  various  spe- 
cies of  it  •,  as,  combined, 

1 . With  giwten  or  ftbrine ; as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  si- 
milar seeds. 

2.  Witli  extractive ; as  m beans,  peas,  lupins,  &c. 

3.  With  mucilaginous  matter;  as  in  the  potatoe,  and  many 
other  roots,  in  unripe  coni. 

■1 , With  saccharine  matter ; in  most  roots,  and  in  corn  af- 
ter it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil ; in  iIk*  emulsive  seeds,  almonds,  &c. 

(i.  With  an  acrid  principle  ; as  in  tlic  root  of  the  burdock, 
jatropha  nianihot,  arum,  asarum,  and  otlicr  tuberous 
roots. 

Medical  use. — As  a constituent  of  many  vegetable  substances, 
}t  fonns  a most  important  alimentary  substance.  In  a medical 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a demulcent ; and  ac- 
cordingly, it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge, 
and  a mucilage  prepared  from  it  often  produces  excellent  effects, 
both  taken  by  the  mouth,  ajitl  in  the  form  of  a clyster  in  dysen- 
tery :uid  diarrhoea,  from  irritation  of  tlie  intestines. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Ed.  Lend.  Duh. 

Willd.  g.  1483.  sp.  1*2.  Smithy  g.  360.  sp.  J.  Syngenesia  su-^ 
fcrfluti. — Nat.  ord,  Componte  vadiatx. 

Colts  foot. 

— Folia  Tussiiaginis  farfarx.  EaI.  'Fussilago.  Lpnd.Ettb. 
1 lores  russilaglnis  farfarx.  Ed. 

Tiie  herb  and  flowers., 

Thjs  herb  grows  wild  in  moist  situations,  prodticing  yellow 
ffowers  in  March  and  April,  which  soon  are  succeeded  by  large 
roundish  leaves,  hairy  underneath  j their  taste  is  herbaceous, 
somewhat  glutinous  and  suhacrid. 

Medical  use. — Colts  foot  is  recommended  in  coughs,  phthisis^ 
and  other  disortlcrs  of  tlie  breast  and  lungs,  and  some  use  it  in 
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scrofula.  Its  effects  probably  depend  more  on  the  milk  in 
which  it  is  componly  directed  to  be  taken,  than  on  the  tussiJae© 
itself. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  50.5,  sj).  1.  Smit/iy  g.  117.  .tp.  1.  Peutandria  Di- 
gynia, — Nat.  ord.  Scabrida. 

Common  elm. 

— Cortex  interior  Ulmi  campestris.  Ed- 

Ulmi  cortex.  Loud. 

Ulmi  cortex  interior.  Dub. 

The  inner  bark. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.  It  flowers  in  April.  The 
inner  bark  has  a yellowish  colour,  and  a mucilaginous,  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  without  smell. 

In  decoction  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  lepra 
ichthyosis,  and  has  been  said  to  cure  dropsies,  but  it  requires  a 
patient  trial. 

/ 

VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed,  Dub.  (Sylvestris), 

Valeriana  Officinalis  Sylvestris.  Loud. 

Willd.  g.  75.  sp.  6.  Smithy  g.  15.  sp.  3.  Triandria  Monogy- 
ilia. — Nat.  ord.  Aggregata:. 

Wild  valerian. 

I 

Off. — Radix  Valerianx  oflicinalis.  Ed. 

Valerianae  radix.  Loud.  Dub. 

The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  varies  in  its  appearance  and  sen- 
sible qualities,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In 
marshes  and  shadowy  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths 
and  high  pastures  they  are  narrower.  The  roots  produced  in 
low  watery  grounds  have  a remarkably  faint  smell  in  comparison 
with  the  others,  and  sometimes  scarcely  any.  The  roots  taken  up 
in  autumn  or  winter  have  also  much  stronger  sensible  qualities 
than  those  collected  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  root  consists  of  a number  of  strings  or  fibres  matted  to-' 
"ether,  issuing  from  one  common  head,  of  a whitish  or  pale 
brownish  colour.  Its  smell  is  strong,  like  a mixture  of  aroma-  j 
tics  with  fetids;  the  taste  unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and  sub-  ■ 

acrid.  Neumann  igot  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  186  alco-  ! 

holic,  and  74  watery  e.xtract;  and  inversely,  261  watery  and  5 1 

alcoholic.  The  distilled  alcohol  was  slightly,  the  water  strong-  ! 
ly,  impregated  with  the  smell  of  the  valerian,  but  no  separable 
oil  was  obtained. 

Medical  use. — ^Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of  great  nfie  in 
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nervous  disorders,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  in  epilepsies 
proceeding  from  a debility  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  re- 
commend it  as  procuring  sleep,  particularly  in  lever,  even  when 
opium  fails  j but  it  is  principally  useful  in  affections  of  the  hys- 
terical kind. 

The  common  dose  is  from  a scruple  to  a drachm  in  powder  ; 
and  in  infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleasant 
flavour  is  most  eftectually  concealed  by  a suitable  addition  of 
mace. 

As  its  virtues  reside  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  it  should  not 
be  exhibited  in  decoction  or  watery  extract. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1859.  sp.  1.  Polygamia  Monoecia — Nat.  prd.  i?- 
liacea. 

White  hellebore. 

Off. — Radix  Veratri  albi.  Ed. 

Veratn  radix.  Loud. 

Hellebori  albi  radix.  Dub. 

The  root. 

This  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  Switzerland  .and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a nauseous,  bit- 
terish, acrid  taste,  burping  the  mouth  and  fauces.  On  being 
wounded,  it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which,  when 
inserted  into  an  wound,  is  said  to  prove  very  dangerous.  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grains  560  watery  and  10  alcoiiolic  extract  j 
and  inversely,  4<20  alcoholic  and  180  watery.  Nothing  rose  in 
distillation. 

Medical  use. — ^Thc  powder  of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an 
issue,  occasions  violent  purging ; snuffed  up  tlie  nose,  it  pmves 
a strong,  and  not  always  a safe  sternutatory.  Taken  inter- 
nally, it  acts  with  extreme  violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
observed,  even  in  a small  dose,  to  occasion  convulsions,' ‘and 
even  death.  The  ancients  sometimes  employed  it  in  very  ob- 
stinate cases,  and  always  made  this  their  last  resource.  Modern 
practice  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  rejected  its  internal  use, 
though  some  have  ventured  upon  so  large  a dose  as  a scruple, 
in  maniacal  cases,  and  are  said  to  have  experienced  good  eftects 
from  it.  ' /. 

VERONICA  BECABUNGA.  Duh. 

Willd,  g.  44.  sp.  30,  S7inth,  g,  9.  sp.  8.  Did  "'  h'ia  Monogy^ 
nia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Pe)sonat<£, 

Brooklime. 

Off. — Hcrba  Bcccabungae.  Duh. 

The  herb. 
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This  is  a low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  standing  water,  and  flowering  in  July.  The  leaves 
remain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  spring- 
Their  taste  is  herbaceous,  with  a very  light  bitterness. 

If  any  good  eflects  be  expected  from  brooklime,  it  should  be 
used  a§  food. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.  Ed.  Load.  Dub. 

IVilld.  g.  4‘46.  jy;.  12.  Smith,  g.  96.  sj).  2.  Pentandria  Mo- 
nogynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Campauacea.  ' 

Sweet  violet. 

Gff. — Flores  Violae  odoratje.  Ed. 

Viola;  flores.  Dub.  Loud. 

The  recent  flower. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedge.s  and 
in  shady  places  j but  the  shops  are  generally  supplied  from  gar- 
dens. It  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Its  flowers  are  so  re- 
markable for  their  odour  and  colour,  that  tlicy  have  given  a name 
to  both.  In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  spe- 
cies : these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  their 
being  larger,  of  a pale  colour,  and  having  no  smell. 

Medical  use. — They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aque- 
ous liquors : a syrup  made  from  the  infusion  has  long  had  a 
place  in  the  shops,  and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful  lax- 
ative for  children,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing 
its  blue  to  a red,  and  the  latter  to  a green  colour. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  Ed.  Dub.  J.ond. 

Willd-  g.  453,  sp.  1 . Peaiaudria  Momgpnia, — Nat.  ord.  He- 
ileracea. 

The  vine. 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  situations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  sake  of  its  agree- 
able subacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extremely 
harsh  and  acid,  and  by  expression  furnish  a liquor  which  is 
called  Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  super-tartrate  of  pot- 
ass, and  extractive,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sugar.  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quaiv- 
tity  of  sugar  in  it  increases,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminishes: 
it,  how'ever,  never  disappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe, 
the  grape  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  cooling,  an- 
tiseptic, and  nutritious,  and  when  eaten  in  considerable  quan- 
Hty,  diuretic  and  gently  laj^ative.  In  inflammatory  diseases, 
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and  all  others  where  acids  are  indicated,  grapes  form  an  excel- 
lent article  of  diet. 

Fructus  Siccatus  Vitis  viNiFERiE,  vulgo  Uva  passa.  Ed^ 

Uvje  passte  sole  siccatx.  Dub. 

Uvx  passae  ; baccae  prxparattc.  Lo/id. 

Sun  raisins. 

Raisins  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried.  By  this 
means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  dissipated,  but  the_ 
quantity  of  acid  seems  to  be  diminished.  They  become  more 
saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  the  recent  grape, 
but  are  less  cogling. 

ViNUM  ALBUM  HisPANUM ; fructus  succus  femicntatus,  Ed. 

Visum  ; Vinum'  album  Hispanicum,  vu/go  Sherry.  Eond. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  aiteicd  by  fermentation.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proportion 
of  sugar  contained  in  tlie  must,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermenta- 
tion. When  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sufficient,  and  the  fer* 
mentation  complete,  the  wine  Is  perfect  and  generous : if  the 
quantity  of  sugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecomposed, 
as  the  fermentation  Is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  sweet  and  lusci- 
ous ; it,,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  small,  the  wine  is  thin  and 
weak ; and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  completed, 
it  will  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork, 
the  wme  will  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  for  example,  Champaigne. 
When  the  must  is  separated  from  the  husk  of  the  grape  before 
it  is  fermented,  the  w-ine  has  little  or  no  colour  : these  are  call- 
ed White  winqs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  husks  are  allowed  to 
rema'ui  in  the  must  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  al- 
cohol dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  the  wine 
is  coloured  : such  are  called  Red  wines.  Besides,  in  these  prin- 
cipal circumstances,  w'in,es  vary  much  in  flavour.  The  red  w'ines 
most  commonly  drunk  in  this  country  are  Port,  which  is  strong 
and  austere,  contaming  much  t^imin,  and  Claret,  which  is  thin- 
ner and  highly  flavoured.  Our  white  wines  are  all  strong.  Hock, 
Madeira,  Sherry,  Lisbon,  and  Malaga.  Of  these  Hock  is  the 
most  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the  sweetest. 

Medical  use. — Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  acts  as  a 
beneficial  stimulus  to  the  whole  system.  It  promotes  digestion, 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raises  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits.  Taken  to  excess,  it  pro- 
duces inebriety,  which  is  often  succeeded  by  headach,  stupor, 
nausea,  and  diarrhoea,  which  last  for  several  days.  Habitual 
excess  in  wine  debilitates  the  stomach,  produces  inflammation  of 
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the  liver,  weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise  to  dropsy, 
gout,  apoplexy,  tremors,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

To  convalescents,  and  in  all  diseases  of  general  debility,  and 
deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  tlie  remedy  on  which  we 
must  place  our  chief  dependence  j and  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, its  effects  are  often  scarcely  credible. 

WINTER  A AROMATIC  A.  Ed. 

WUld.  g.  1063.  Polyandria  Tetragynia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracea. 

Off. — Cortex  Win.teioe  aromaticae,  vulgo  Winteranus  cortex. 

' This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  first  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Magellm  by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  156Y.  The  sailors 
then  employed  the  bark  as  a spice,  and  afterwards  found  it  ser- 
viceable in  the  scurvy  ; for  which  purpose  it  is  at  present  also 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  diet  drink.  The  true  Winters  bark 
is  not  often  met  with  in  the  shops,  Canella  alba  being  generally 
substituted  for  it ; and  by  some  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
same : there  is,  however,  a considerable  difference  betwixt  them 
in  appearance,  and  a greater  in  quality.  The  Winters  bark  is 
in  larger  pieces,  of  a more  cinnamon  colour  than  tire  canella, 
and  much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Its  smell  resembles  that 
of  cascarilla.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a very  hot,  stimulant,  vola- 
tile oil. 

ZINCUM.  Ed.  DtA  Lond. 

Zinc. 

The  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  always  found  oxidized, 

J.  Combined  with  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  Calamine. 

2.  Combined  with  sulphur.  Blende. 

3.  Combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  generally  in  solution. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themselves,  or  with 
the  sole  intention  of  extracting  zinc,  but  are  generally  melted 
with  the  lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly 
accompany.  By  this  process  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms; 
part  of  it  is  sublimed  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  it- 
self to  the  chimney  of  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  a grey,  gra- 
nular, earthy-like  incrustation,  which  is  known  by  tiie  name 
of  Tutty  or  Cadmia ; and  part  of  it  is  sublimed  in  its  metallic 
form,  and  is  condensed  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  in  small 
grains,  which  are  afterwards  melted  in  a crucible,  and  cast  in 
ingots. 
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OxiDUM  ZiNCi  Impurum*,  Tutia.  ^Ed.- 

Tutia.  Dub. 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutty. 

It  is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous ; of  a brownish  colour, 
and  full  of  small  protuberances  on  the  outside,  smooth  and  yel- 
lowish within  some  pieces  have  a bluish  cast,  from  minute 
globules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic,  and  frequently  employed  as  such  in  unguents  and 
collyria. 

Carbonas  Zinci  Impurus,  Lapis  Calaminaris.  Ed. 

Calaminaris,  Oxidum  zinci  in  usum  eorum,  qui  Orichalcura 
conficiunt.  Dub. 

Calamina,  carbonas  zinci  impura.  Loud. 

Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.  Calamine. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Gernaany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  distinct  mines,  or  intermingled  with 
the  ores  of  different  metals.  It  is  usually  of  a greyish,  brownish, 
yellowish,  or  pale  • reddish  colour,  without  lustre  or  transpa- 
rency; fracture  commonly  uneven  or  earthy;  considerably  hard. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates,  but  does  not  melt,  and  be- 
comes yellower,  and  is  sublimed.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  acids> 
and  often  effervesces  with  them. 

Mr.  Smithson  has  analysed  several  varieties  of  calamine. 


Derbyshire 

Sp.  Grav. 

Ox.  of  Zinc. 

Carb.  Acid.  Water. 

Quartz. 

4.333 

65.2 

34.8 

Somersetshire 

4.336 

64.8 

35.2 

Carinthia 

3..59S 

71.4 

13.5  15.1 

Hungary 

3.434 

68.3 

4.4 

25- 

Fribourg 

38. 

12. 

50. 

Calamine  is  generally  roasted  before  it  comes  into  the  shops, 
to  render  it  more  easily  reducible  into  a fine  powder.  In  this 
state  it  is  employed  in  collyria,  against  define, tions  of  thin  acrid 
humours  upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  mpist  running  ulcers,  and 
healing  excoriations. 
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appendix 


No.  I. 


List  of  Substances  contained  in  some  of  the  latest  and  nwst  esteem^ 
ed  Foreign  Fharmacopeeias,  but  not  inserted  in  the  Materia 
Xledica  of  any  of  ike  liritish  Colleges. 

explanation  of  the  abbreviations. 


1.  lirem. — Pharmacopceta  in  UEum  ofncioarumreipublicje  Bremen s ie  oon«cr1{)«la. 
■Svo.  Breina,  179S. 

2.  Aust.  p*jv. — Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-proviodalis,  emendata.  Sro.  Vkui- 
nz,  1T94. 

3.  Aust.  cast. — Pha.rmacop<Eia  Austriaco-castrensls.  8to*  Ticini,  179S. 

4.  Hojs. — Pharmacoposia  Rossica.  9vo.  Petropoli,  1198. 

5.  Mar. — .Apparatus  medicamimim  nosocomiis,  fcncratim  curationi  zgrotoraniv 
pauperum  maxime  acconiotlus  Fraucisei  MarabeUi.  Svo.  Patavix,  anno  iie4- 
(lub.  Gall.  Tito.  1198. 

6.  Bor. — Pharmacopoeia  Berussira.  4to.  Berolioi,  1799. 

7.  Gen. — Forniulario  Farmaccutjco  pqrjuso  dell’ Ospcdalc  di  Pammatooe.  fivo.' 
Geneva,  1800. 

S.  Van.  M.— Pliarmacopca  usannellc,  par  J.  B.  Van  Mons.  8ro.  A.  Bruxelles, 
an.  IX.  1801. 

9.  Brugn. — Pharmacopoeia  ad  uso  degli  spoBiali,  e medici  moderni  della  rci* 

puhlica  Italiaua,  di.  L.  Brugnatelli.  8vo.  Pavia,  1802.  ' 

10.  La.  G. — Manuel  du  Pharmaciea,  par  E.  J.  B.  Bouillon  La  Grange.  8v«. 
A Paris,  an.  XI.  1803. 

11.  Parm. — Code  Pharraaceutique,  ^ I’usage  des  hospices  civiles,  des  secours  a 
domiciles,  et  des  prisons,  public  par’ordre  du  Ministre  de  I’ioterieur.  Par  A. 
A.  Parmnnticr.  Svo.  Paris,  1803^ 

12.  Al. — Kouveaux  elemens  de  Therapeutique  et  de  Matlere  Medioale.  Par  J. 
L.  Alibert.  Svo.  Paris,  an.  XII, 

id.  Coxe.—The  American  Dispensatoiy,  by  John  Redman  Coxc,  M.D.  Phi* 
Bidelpbia,  1800. 
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!•  A C1III.LVA  Millefolium.  MilhfolUi  herha,  flores.  Ross.  Aust, 
prov.  Breni.  Bor.  L.a  G. 

Smell  somewhat  aromatic  ; taste  slightly  astringent  and  bitterish  ; 
effects  stomacliic  and  tonic. 

2.  Achillea  Nobilis.  Millefulii  nobilis  herla,  florcs.  Ross. 
Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatic,  preferable  in  every  respect  to 

the  preceding  species. 

3.  Achillea  Ptarmica.  Ptarmicce  radix ; herla  cum  Jlorilus. 
Ross. 

No  smell ; taste  acrid  ; effects  sialogogue,  sternutatory. 

4.  Adian'tum  Capillus  Veneris.  Capillus  veneris  ; herla-  Aust. 
prov.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Used  for  preparing  the  syrup  called  Capillaire. 

5.  Agaricus  Muscarius.  Ross. 

Smell  fetid  ; taste  acrid  ; effects  inebriating,  and  inducing  delirium. 

6.  Alcea  Rosa.  Malvte  atlnrex  Jlores.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  mucilaginous  and  sub-astringent ; effects  emollient 
and  sub-astringent. 

7.  Ambra  Ambrosiaca  Grysea.  Amlra  grysea.  Ross.  Bor. 

Van  M.  , 

Smell  agreeable ; taste  resinous  and  aromatic ; effects  exciting  and 
augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

8.  Amomum  Circuma.  Van  M.  Citrcinivx  radix.  Bor. 

Taste  bitterish,  aromatic. 

U.  Amomum  Ghana  Paradisi.  G rami  par ndisi.  Brem.  LaG. 
Smell  bliglitly  aromatic  ; taste  acrid  ; effects  stimulating. 

10.  Amygoalus  Nana.  ~Nudri.  ■ Ross 

No  smell ; bitteiish  taste  ; a substitute  for  sweet  almonds. 

1 1 . Amygdalus  Persica.  Flores  Van.  M.  La  G. 

Aromatic  ; bitter  ; laxative. 

12.  Anagallis  Arvensis.  Anagallis.  Herla.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

Ross-  Bor.  V 

No  smell ; taste  at  first  herbaceous,  afterwards  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid. 

13.  Anduomed.a  Mariana.  Coxe. 

Probably  poisonous  ; used  in  decoction  as  a wash  for  the  ground 
itch  or  toe  itch  of  the  slaves  in  America. 

14.  Anemone  Pratensis.  PuIsatULv  nigricantis  herla.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  slight ; taste  acrid,  caustic,  durable  ; effects  diuretic  and  sti- 
mulant. 

15.  Anemone  Nemorosa.  Ranunculi  alii  Jlores,  et  herla  recens. 
Ross. 

Smell  slight ; taste  acrid  ; effects  rubefacient  and  blistering. 
lO.  Annona  Triloba.  Fructus  siccaius.  Coxe. 

Purgative.  . 

17.  Antirrhinum  Lin  aria.  Linaria.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 
Bmdl  urinous ; taste  bitterish  ; effects  diuretic. 
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18.  Aralia  Spixosa.  Cortex,  hacta,  Coxe. 

Rheumatis.Ti,  tootliach  ; acrid,  sudorific,  sialogogue. 

]p- Aralia  Nudicaulis.  Radii.  Coxe. 

Tonic  ; a substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

20.  Aristolociiia  Clematitis.  Aristohchia  vulgaris.  Radix. 
Ross. 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy  ; taste  bitter,  durable  ; effects  diuretic, 
emmenagogue. 

21.  Aristolociiia  Longa.  Radix.  La  G. 

22.  Aristolociiia  Rotunda.  Radix.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell,  taste,  and  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

23.  Aristolochia  Sjpho.  Coxe. 

Substitute  for  snake-root.  , 

24.  Aristolociiia  Trilobata,  Slipites ; radix.  Ross. 

Smell  fragrant,  strong ; taste  bitterish,  corresponding  with  the 
smell ; effect  diaphoretic. 

25.  Artemisia  Pontica.  Absinthium  ponticiim  ; herba.  AusU 
prov.  ‘ 

Similar  to  A.  absinthium,  but  weaker. 

2(5.  Arum  Tuiphvllum.  Radix  recens.  Coxe.' 

Acrid  ; expectorant ; boiled  in  milk,  in  consumption  ; as  apojikice 
in  tinea  capitis.  * 

27.  Asahum  Canadense.  Succus  foliorum  expressus.  Folium. 
Coxe. 

Emetic  ; errhine. 

28.  Asclepias  Decumbens.  Radix.  Coxe.  , 

Escharotic,  cathartic,  sudorific,  diuretic. 

29.  Asclepias  ViNCETo.xicuM.  Radix.  La  G.  * 

Stimulant  cordial ; diaphoretic. 

30.  Asparagus  Sativa.  Radix.  LaG. 

T aste  bitter-sweet ; mucilaginous  ; aperitive,  imparting  its  smell  to 
the  urine. 

31.  Asplenium  Scolopendrium.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Sub-astringent. 

32.  Astragalus  Exscapus.  Radix.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 
No  smell ; taste  bitterish  and  sub-astringent ; effects  demulcent, 

and  falsely  supposed  anti-syphilitic. 

33.  Aurum.  La  G. 

34.  Hellis  Perennis.  Flos.  Folium.  Aust.  prov. 

No  smell ; taste  slightly -acrid. 

35.  Betonica  Officinalis.  Folia.  La  G. 

Aperitive. 

36'.  Betula  alnus.  Alni  folia.  Ross. 

No  smell  5 taste  astringent  and  bitterish ; effects  drecutjent  and  ’vul- 
nerary. 
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37.  Bismutmum,  vulgo  Marcasita.  Bor. 

A very  brittle,  fusible,  aud  volatile  metal.  White  oxide  liaS  ipecific 
effects  in  Gastrodyiiia. 

3S.  Bitumen  Asimi.'^i.tum.  Asphaltum.  Bor. 

A black  friable  bitumen,  shining  in  its  fracture. 

39.  Boletus  Laricts.  Agancus  Alius.  AgarioHs  chirunrorum. 

Biem.  Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  ivj.  La  G.  “ 

Taste  nauseous  and  bitter ; effects  emetic,  carthartic,  drastic. 

40.  Boi,etus  Salicis.  Bor. 

An  unequally  pofous  fungus  growing  on  the  willow,  and  diffusing 
an  aromatic  smell,  especially  after  rain. 

41.  Bolus  Alba.  Aust.  prov. 

42.  Bolus  Armen  a.  Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

No  smell ; adheres  to  the  tongue ; effects  exsiccative. 

43.  Bohago  Ofitcinalis.  Folia,  Jtorcs,  VanM.  LaG. 

Baline ; aperitive. 

44.  Bos  Taurus.  Lac  vaccinim.  Aust.  prov.  Ccn.  Bor. 
VanM.  • 

Nutritious ; demulcent. 

Scrum  lactis  vaccini.  Mar. 

Attenuant ; antiseptic.  , , 

Saccharum  lactis.  Bor. 

Nutritious  ; demulcent. 

Butyrum.  Van  M. 

Unctuous. 

Sevum  Bovinum,  Ross.  Aust.  cast. 

Unctuous,  emollient. 

Fcl  taiiri.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Stomachic.  '' 

45.  Brassic A (Eruca).  Eruca;  Semina.  Ross.  Boi'. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  acrid ; effects  stimulant. 

46.  Brunella  Vulgaris.  Folia.  La  G. 

Vulnerary  ; astringent. 

47.  Bubon  Macedonicwm.  Semin  Us  La  G. 

Acrid,  aromatic. 

48.  Buglossum  Officinale.  Folia.  Jlores.  La  G. 

Demulcent. 

4Q.  Calendula  Officinalis.  Calendula.  Aust.  prov.  Van  M.> 
Taste  bitterish. 

50.  Cannabis  Sativa.  Cannabis.  Demina.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
Van  M. 

Smell  weak ; taste  mawkish  j effects  emollient,  anodyne. 

51.  Carduus  Mari  anus.  Carduus  Maria'.  Semen.  Brem. 
Emulsive. 

52.  Carex  Arenaria.*  Radix.  Ross.  Bor. 

Smell  agreeable,  but  not  strong;  effects  demulcent, .resolvent. 
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53.  CarliSa  Acav’II-Is.  Carlhie,  sen  Cardopathifp  RatliT.  Bor. 

La  G. 

Taste  verv'-  acrid  and  bitter : smell  somewhat  aromatic,  but  nau- 
seous. 

54.  Carthamus  Tinctorius.  Grana.  La  G. 

Cathartic. 

55.  Cassia  Marilandica.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Purgative. 

53.  Ceratonia  Siuqua.  Siliqua  dulcis.  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
Btem.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  sweet effects  edulcorant,  expectorant. 

67.  ChelidoniuM  Majus.  Radix,  herla  recens.  Ross.  .\ust. 
prov.  Brem. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  acrid,  bitterish,  durable;  effects  acrid,  pitrga- 
tive ; when  dned,  aperient,  diuretic. 

58.  Chenopodium  Ambrosioides.  Chennpodii  herla.  Erem. 
Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  strong,  fragrant  ; taste  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  stimulant, 
carminative,  anthelmintic. 

59.  Chekopodium  Botrys.  Botnjs  vulgaris.  Herla.  Ross> 

Van  M.  _ 

Qualities  and  effects  similar  to,  but  stronger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

60.  Chenopodiu.m  Anthelminticuai.  Pluccus  expressus.  Semen. 
Coxe. 

Smell  strong  ; taste  aromatic,  bitter,  acrid  ; effects  anthelmintic. 

Chiroma  Angularis.  ,Hcrla.  Coxe. 

Bitter ; tome. 

62,  CiCHORidM  Intybus.  Cichorii  radix,  herla.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  La  G.  Van  M.  Gen.  (Sor.  Mar. 

No  smell ; taste  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  root  intensely 
bitter  ; effects  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 

63.  CicUTA  Virosa.  Herla.  hoe. 

Smell  heavy  ; narcotic. 

(54.  Clematis  Erecta.  Flammulte  Jovis  folia,  Jlores.  Ro#s 
Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  weak  ; taste  acrid,  blistering  ; effects  diuretic,  sudorific.  • 

C5.  Clematis  Crispa,  C/ematis  viorria.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Acrid  ; chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  old  ulcers  ; doses  smalL 

66.  Cleome  Dodhcandra;  Radix.  Coxe. 

Fetid ; anthelmintic. 

67.  Coluber  ViPEn.-v,  La  G. 

’Nutritious. 

68.  Conferva  Dicjiotoma.  Fucus  fielmintkocortsts.  Hehnintho- 
aortori.  Ross.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor.  Mons. 

-Smell  mafnne,  fetid  ; taste  saline  ; effects  purgative,  antlielmintic-  . 

Cc 
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Gp.  CoNVALLARii^  Majalis.  LUiorum  convallhim  Jlores.  Bor- 
Mons.  La  G. 

Arojnaiic ; cephalic. 

70.  Convolvulus  Americanus.  Mevhoacanha  ^ radix.  Brem. 

La  G.  ' 

Taste  at  first  sweet.sti,  then  sub-acrid  ; effect  purgative. 

71.  Convolvulus  Turpetiium.  Radix,  VanM. 

Cathartic, 

72.  Convolvulus  Panduratus.  Rad'x.  Coxe. 

Purgative  ; and  iu  calculous  complaints. 

73.  CoRDiA  Myxa.  Fructus.  La  G. 

Pectoral. 

74.  CoRNUs  Florida,-  Cortix.  Coxe.  1 

’ .^stringent,  bitter  ; intermittents,  flatulent  colic, 

75.  CoRNUs  Sericea,  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Intermittents. 

76.  CucuMis  Melo.  Mdo.  Semen.  Aust.  prov. 

Emulsive. 

77*  CucuRBiTA  Pepo.  Pepo.  Semen.  Aust.  prov.  Bor. 
Emulsive. 

78. -  Cycas  CmriNALis,.  Sago  gr ana.  Ross.  Brem. 

Amylaceous  ; nutritious.  ^ 

79.  CynOqlossum  Officinale.'  Radix.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Asti^ngcnt ; inspissant. 

80.  CvNOMORiuM  Coccineum.  Fiingt/s  Melitcjisis.  Ross. 

No  smell;  taste  styptic,  bitterish,  saline;  effects  roborant,  astringent, 

81. - Cytinus  HypocisTis.  Hypocisth.  Succus  hispissalus.  Aust* 
prov. 

Taste  acrid,  austere  ; effect  astringent'. 

82.  Dicta.mnus  Albus.  Radix.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 
Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitter,  sub-aromatic  ; effects  tonic,  anthel- 
mintic*. 

83.  Digitalis  Epiglottis.  Folia.  Gen.  ' 

An  Italian  substitute  for  the  D-  purpurea. 

8 1.  Diospyros  Vikginana.  Cortex,  fructus  maturus.  Goxe. 
Intermittents,  ulcerous  sore  throats,  worms. 

I 85.  D I RCA  Palubtris.  Cortex  recens.  Coxe. 

Epispastic. 

80.  Dracontium  Pertusum.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Anasarca  ; diaphoretic,  epispastic. 

8/.  Epidesdrum  Vanilla.  Vanillre  siliqua.  Ross.  Van  M. 
La  G.  • 

Smell  fragrant,  balsamic ; taste  aromatic,  sub-acid,  unctuous  j ef- 
fects heating,  diuretic. 

88.  Erigeron  Philadelphicum.  Coxe. 
flout,  gravel,  ereenagogue,  diuretic,  sudorific. 
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89.  Ertngium  Campestre.  Radix.  La.G. 

Aperitive;  diuretic. 

go.  Eryngium  Aqaticum.  Coxe.  ■ 

pi.  ErVsi.v’Ium  Officinale.  Erysimum.  Herha.  Brem.  Ln  G. 
Taste  acrid  ; effects  astringent,  diuretic. 
p2.  Eupatorium  Cannabinum.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Smell  acrid,  penetrating;  taste  intensely  bitter ; diuretic ; emetic  ; 
cathartic. 

p3.  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum.  Florfs,  folia.  Coxe. 

Bitter,  sudorific  ; emetic  ; intermittents,  fevers. 

94.  Euphorbia  Officinalis.  Euphorhli  Gummi,  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

No  smell ; taste,  at  first  none,  then  pungent,  burning  ; effects  acrid, 
drastic. 

95.  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Emetic, 

qQ.  Euphrasia  Officinalis.  Herha.  Van  M.  La  Gi 
Ophthalmic. 

97  Facara  OcTANDRAi  Tacumahaca.  Gummi-reslna.  Ross. 
Bor. 

Smell  fragrant,  like  lavender ; taste  bitterish,  nauseous  ; effects  to- 
nic, stimulant. 

98.  Ficus  Ikdica  Reliqiosa.  Lacccu  Gumini.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
Resinous. 

99.  Formica  Rufa.  Formica  cuvi  acervo.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
^uahties  and  effects  depend  on  the  little  acetous  acid  they  contain. 

100.  Fraoaria  Vesca.  Radix.  Van  Mi 
Refrigerant ; diuretic. 

101.  Frasera  Carolinensis.  Radix.  Coxe; 

A substitute  for  gentiam 

102.  Gadus  Lota.  Muslela  Jluviatilis.  Liquamen  hepalts, 
Aust.  prov. 

Nauseous  ; diuretic,  carthartic ; chronic  rheumatism; 

103.  Galega  Virginiana.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Anthelmintic. 

104.  Gentiana  Pannonica;  Gentiana.  Radix.  Aust.  prov.  ct 
cast. 

Qualities  and  effects  the  same  as  those  of  the'gentiana  lutea. 

105.  Geranium  Maculatum.  Radix,  Coxe. 

Cholera  infantum,  syphilis. 

106.  Geum  Rivale.  Gei  palustris  radix.  Ross. 

• Smell  weak;  taste  styptic,  austere;  effects  tonic,  astringent;  feb- 
rifuge. ’ ' 

107.  Geum  Urbanpm.  CaryophyUatce  radix.  Ross.  Aust  prov* 
Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 
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Smell  caryophyllaccrous,  lost  by  dryinp;  taate  styptic,  bitter;  ef- 
fects  tonic,  astrii  gent,  febrifuge  ; said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark. 

lOd.  Glecoma  Hederacea.  Hedera  terreitris.  Uerba.  Awt^ 
prov.  Brem.  Bor  Van  M I. a G. 

Taste  bitterish,  sub-acrid  ; effects  expectorant,  roborant. 

Glycyrrhiza  Echinata.  Liquirilia,  radix.  Bor. 

A Russian  substitute  for  the  G glabra. 

1 10.  Gualtheria  Procumrens.  Coxe. 

Stimulant,  anodyne  ; asthma. 

111.  Gvilandina  Moringa.  A^uces  Behen.  Bor. 

Oily. 

* 1 1'z.  Medera  Heeiy.  GummUresina.  La  G. 

Agglutinant. 

IIJ.  ITEucnERA  Americana.  Radin  Coxe. 
gent  ; wounds,  ulcers,  cancers. 

1 14.  i IuMULUS  Lupulus.  Luptili  stroluU.  Bor.  La  Gr 
Agreeably  bitter  ; anodyne,  diuretic,  resolvent, 

115.  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  haaix.  Coxe, 

Bitter,  strong  narcotic  smell ; tonic,  ophthalmia,  cancer. 

1 1 PlypEHK  UM  Quadr  ANCULARE,  HtfpericuTTJ.  Flores.  Brem, 
Smell  agreeable  ; taste  bitterish,  sub-astringent  ; balsamic  ; effects 
vulneiaiy^ 

ll”.  Ii.Kx  Aqcifolium.  Aquifoliiforia.  Ross.  Bor. 

No  sme’l ; taste  astringent;  effects  febrifuge,  antiarthritic. 

1 18.  Illktum  Anisatdm.  Anuatum  stellatum.  Fructus.  Aust. 
prov.  Brem.  Koss  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  aromatic ; taste  agreeable,  like  anise  ; effects  pectoral,  car- 
minative, diuretic. 

1 Kj.  Imperatoria  Ostruthium.  Imperatorlae  radix.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov. 

Smell  aromatic  ; taste  warm,  pungent,  very  durable  ; effects  stimu- 
lant, carminative,  sudorific,  diuretic. 

120.  Iris  Versicoi-ok  FT  Verna.  Cose. 

Cathartic. 

121.  Jarminum  OrpJciNALE-  .T(isminiJlores.  Ross.  Brem. 

Smell  fragrant  ; taste  bitterish  ; used  as  a perfume. 

122.  .luGLAXs  CiNEP.EA.  Cortex  interior.  Coxe.- 
Epistastic  ; cartiiartic. 

122.  Kai-mia  Latu'olia.  Folia,  Coxe. 

Narcotic,  tinea  capitis,  herpes,  psora,  syphilis. 

124.  Lactuca  Sativa.  Folia.  La  G. 

Refreshing  ; anodyne. 

125.  Lamium  Album.  Flores,^  Van  M,  La  G-- 
Astringent ; tonic, 
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126.  Laurus  Pechurim.  Faha.  Van.  M. 

Bitter,  aromatic  ; stimulant,  stomachic. 

127.  Ledum  Padustre.  Korismarini  sytvestris  kerla.  Ross, 
Aust.  prov.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy,  sub-aromatie ; taste  bitterish,  sub-astringent ; effect? 
resolvent,  diuretic. 

128.  Lepedium  Sativum.  Folia,  semina.  La  G. 

Antiscorbutic,  aperitive,  diuretic. 

129.  Lichen  Pulmonarius.  La  G. 

Taste  saline,  bitter  ; pectoral. 

130.  Ligusticum  Levis’i'icum.  Levisiici  herla,  radix,  semen, 
Ross.  Aust  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  unpleasant ; taste  warm,  aromatic  ; effects  stimulant,  cai'nji- 
oative,  sudorific. 

131.  Liquidambar  Styrac\ifluum.  Styrax  Liquida.  Balsa' 
mum.  /lust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  ; taste  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  stimulating,  beating. 

132.  LiQ(  ID/.MBAR  2^  SPUENIFOLIUM.  CoxC. 

Diarrhoea,  ha  morrhagy. 

133.  I.i.  lOND  ndron  Tulipifera.  Cortex.  Coxe- 
Intermittents,  gout,  rheumatism. 

134.  Lonicera  Diervilla.  Diervillo'  Hip  tes.  Ross. 

Taste  and  smell  nauseous  ; effects  antiveuereal. 

lo.'i.  Lopeziana.  Raauc.  Van  M. 

Syphilis. 

1 ‘7.  Luranthus  EuROPiEus.  Viscum  quercvium,  lignum.  Aust. 
prov. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  astringent,  mucilaginous  ; eff«^a  tonic. 

137.'  Lupikus  HUBUSi.  Farina.  Gen. 

Farinaceous;  bitter. 

136.  Lycoperdon  Bovista.  Ross. 

No  taste  or  smell ; effects  mechanical,  suppression  of  hsmorrhagy. 

139.  Lycopodium  Cdavatum.  lyeopudii  semen.  Ross.  Brem. 
Bor.  La  G. 

No  taste  or  smell ; effects  absorbent. 

1-iO.  Lythrum  Saucaria.  Lysimachia  purpurea.  Herla, 
Brem.  Salicaria.  Aust.  prov. 

No  smell ; taste  sub-astringent ; effects  astringent,  tonic. 

141.  LyTTA  ViTTATA.  Coxc. 

Epispastic.  ^ 

142.  Malva  Rotundifolia,  Folia  et  Jlores,  Gen. 

Demulcent, 

143.  Manganesium.  Manganesium  oxidatum  naliuum.  Bor. 

Ross.  Magnesia  vitrariorum.  Aust.  prov.. 

Used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas,  oxvmuriatic  acid,  and  some 
Ctucr  chemical  preparatitms. 
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144.  Mahanta  Galawpa.  GalangcB  radix.  Ross.  Aust.  prov- 
Brcm.  Bor.  Van.  M.  L.a  G. 

Smell  flagrant;  taste  aromatic,  pangent,  biting  ; effects  stomachij, 
heating. 

145.  Maranta  Arundinacea.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Amylaceous,  nutritive. 

M6.  Matricaria  Chamomii.la.  V-.  Mons.  Chanomilhe  vuU 
garis  j-orcs,  hcrba.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  el  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar. 

Smell  strong  ; taste  bitter,  warmish  ; effects  stomachic,  discuticnt  ; 
gabstitutc  for  chamomile. 

14".  Mathjc:aria  Parthe.mum.  Matricaria.  Flos,  herlq.  Aust. 
prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  bitter  ; effects  stomachic, 

148.  Medeola  ViRGiNiANA.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Diuretic ; dropsies. 

14p.  Melia  Azedarach.  Badicis  fortex.  Coxe. 

Anthelmintic  ; lumbrici,  tamia,  tinea  capitis. 

150.  Melis.sa  Calamintha.  Folia.  La  G. 

Anti-hysteric. 

151.  Meloe  Proscar ABA!:u!f.  Aust.  prov.  Mcloe  tnajulis.  Brem. 
perinr^  itiajaiis.  Ross.  Bor. 

Mo  smell;  taste  acrid  ; effects  stimulating,  diuretic,  caustic. 

152.  Mentha  Crispa.  Herba.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Gen. 
Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant,  strong  ; taste  warm,  aromatic  ; shghtly  bitter  ; ef- 
fects resolvent,  stomachic,  carminative. 

153.  Mentha  Aqcatica.  Alentha  rubra.  Oleum  distillatum, 
Aust,  cart. 

Similar  te  tbe  former. 

154.  Mercuhiams  Annua.  Herba.  Van  M.  I.a  G. 

purgative. 

' 155.  Mimosa  Senegal.  Arabicum  gumml.  Brem. 

Supposed  to  produce  the  finest  gum-arabic.  ' 

15(i.  Myrqbalanu.s  Citrina.  Cortex  fxuciuum.  Terminaltx 
ipccies  P Aust.  prov. 

Taste  astringent ; effects  astringent, 

15/.  Narci?.>u.s  Psukdo-narcissus.  Flores.  Van  M. 

Fragrant ; antispasmodic. 

158.  Nigflla  Sativa.  ^Nigella.  Semen.  Brem.  La.  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  stimulating,  crrhinc, 
sialogogue,  anthelmintic. 

I5g.  Nymphaca-Lutea.  Radix,  La  G. 

Demulcent. 

l60.  p,ciM  .'M  Basilicum.  Van  M.  Basil  id  herba.  Bov. 

Smell  fragrant  ; expectorant.  ^ 
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161.  Ononis  Spinosa.  Ononis  radix.  Aust.  proy.  Mai*. 

No  smell ; taste  sweetish  ; effects  diuretic. 

162.  ONOPORDiuil  Acanthium.  Cardui  tomentosi  herla  recens» 

Ross.  , . _ ' f • 

No  smell;  taste  bitterish;  effects  specific,  the  cure  01  cancerous  , 
affectiGus. 

163.  Orchis  Mascula,  Morio,  Militaris,  Maculata,  Py- 
RAMiDALis,  et  Latifolia.  Solep.  Saiyrium.  Radix.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  c/  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Van.  M. 

Taste  amylaceous  ; effects  nutritious.: 

164.  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Dictamniis  crelicus,  Herla. 
Brem. 

Smell  slight,  ardmatic  ; taste  aromatic  ; effects  stimulant. 

165.  Orobanche  V1R6INIANA.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Nauseous  bitter,  astringent ; dysentery,  obstinate  ulcei-s,  cancer. 

166.  Orvza  Sativa.  Oryzee  semen  dccorticalum.  Ross.  Van  M. 
Taste  farinaceous  ; effects  nutritious,  astringent. 

167.  Pa:onia  Officinalis.  PceonuB  radix.  Ro5s.  Brem.  Bor. 
La  G. 

' Smell  unpleasant ; taste  at  first  sweetish,  then  disagreeably  bitter  ; 
effects  antispasmodic, 

168.  Pheilandrium  Aquaticum.  Semen.  Ross.  Fwniculum. 
aquaticiim.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  aromatic,  acrid  ; effects  stimulating,  resolvent. 

169.  Phcenix  Dactylifera.  Fructus.  Van  M.  La  G, 
Demulcent. 

I/O.  Phosphorus-  Goxe. 

Tonic  ; poisonous  ; burning. 

171.  Physali*  Alkekengi.  Dacca.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Diuretic. 

172.  Phytolacca  Decandra.  - Phytolacca  herla  recens,  radix. 
Ross. 

No  smell ; taste'  acrid,  corrosive ; effects  corrosive  in  cancer. 

173.  PiiiPiNELLA  Saxifraga.  Pimpinella  alia  radix.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  warm,  acrid ; effects  stomachic,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic. 

174.  PiNus  PiNEA.  Pinus  saliva.  Nuclei.  Aust.  proy. 

Taste  sweet,  bland  ; effects  nutritious. 

175.  PisTACiA  Vera.  Fructus.  La  G. 

Nourishing ; analeptic. 

1 76*  Plantago  Media.  Plantago.  Herla.  Aust.  prov.  ’ 

Taste  sub-astringent ; effects  astringent. 

177-  Plantago  Psyllium  et  Cynops.  Pysillii  semen.  |Ross.  _5or. 
Taste  nauseous,  mucilaginous,  then  acrid  ; effects  relaxant. 

J/S,  PoBOPiiyLLU.M  Peltatu^.1.  Radix.  Coxc, 
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Purprative,  anthelmintic  ; dose  20  grwns ; leaves  poisonous  ; fruR 
esculent. 

l/cy.  Polygala  A MARA.  Herla,  radix.  Ross.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor. 
Van  \l. 

No  smell ; taste  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous  ; efFecu  demulcent, 
roboraiit. 

1 0.  Polygala  Vulgaris.  Pohjgala,  Radix.  Aust.  prov. 
Mar. 

Taste  sweetish,  bitter ; effects  tonic,  expectorant;  substitute  for 
eciieka. 

1»!.  Polypodium  Vulcare.  Polypodii  radix,  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  B’eni.  Bor. 

J aste  at  ii;  st  sweet,  then  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent ; effects 
demulLCLt,  f-estdvent. 

i:'2.  PoPUL'JS  Balsamiflha.  Tacamahaca.  Gummi-resina. 
Ross.  Van  hi, 

ijjneil  fragrant  ; taste  nauseous,  bitterish  ; effects  stimulant,  tonicC 
}b‘>.  Pi >j'uius_ Nigra.  Gemmae.  Van  M. 

Ln.ohieiit ; soponferous. 

] :-(4.  P PULUS  Tremula.  Cortex.  Coxc.  , , 

Tun.c,  stomachic;  intcrmittciits. 

Jfi.'i  '■'KINGS  V'^ERTICILLATUS.  CortCX.  CoXC. 

A8tvin'::cut,  bitter,  pungent  ; tonic,  intermittents. 

IBo.  Prv'NUX  CiRASiUS.  Cerasorum  rubrorum  acidorum  fruclust 
Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 

Taste  aciaulous,  sweetish  ; effects  refrigerating,  antiseptic. 
Ce.ra.'-ornm  nigtorum  affia.  Aust.  prov. 

Narcotic. 

18/.  PuuNUS  Lauro-cerasus.  Lauro~ccrasi folia.  Ross.  Brem.. 
Bor. 

.Smell  fragrant;  taste  bitter,  like  that  of  bitter  almonds;  effects 
highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  resolvent,  di«retic. 

J 80.  Prunus  ViRGiNiANA.  Ccrtex.  Coxe. 

Bitter,  astringent,  aromatic,  narcotic  ; tonic,  anthelmintic. 

Pi  EELS  Aquilina.  FtHcic  fo’initia:  radix.  Ross. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  viscid,  bitterish;  effects  anthelmintic. 

IQCi.  PuLMONARtA  OfFIClNALIS.  FuHa,  La  G. 

Anthiphthysical. 

hgi.  Pyrola  Umbeilata.  Folia,  Coxe. 

Astringent,  stimulant,  epispastic  ; tonic  ; diuretic. 

Ifl2.  Pyrus  Malus,  Povia  ai  idula.  Bor,  Van  M. 

Acidulous. 

.jo:5,  Rana  Esculenta.  La  G. 

Nutrilious. 

10,4.  Ranunculus  ScELERATus.  Herba. 

Acrid ; epispastic^ 
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1Q5.  Rhamnus  ZizypHus-  Fruclus.  Van  M. 

Xiubricant ; expectorant. 

lt)6.  Rheum  Rhapoxticum*  Radix.  La  G.  * 

Astringent 

197.  Rhodendron  Maximum.  Folia.  Coxc. 

Poisonous  ; chronic  rheumatism. 

I9H.  Rubus  Articus,  Racc<e.  Ross.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  acidulous,  vinous;  effects  refrigerant ; anti- 
scorbutic.  Similar  properties  are  possessed  by  the  fruits  of  the  ruius 
ideui,  ccesius,  fruclicoSKS,  chama-nonif. 

ipp.  Rumex  Acutus.  Lapathim  acutuvi.  Radix.  Aust.  prov. 
Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Tas>c  bitterish,  acidulous  ; effects  astringent. 

200.  Saous  Far.’NAKIa.  Medulla.  Van  M. 

Nutritious. 

201.  Salvia  Hormixu.v.  Folia.  La  G. 

' Astringent,  tonic. 

202.  Sambucus  Ebulus.  Ehuhis.  Radix.  Aujt.  prov. 

Smell  fetid  ; taste  nauseous,  bitter,  acrid ; effects  drastic,  cathar- 
tic, emetic,  narcotic. 

203.  Saxguinaiua  Canadensis.  Semen,  radix,  succus  expressrit 

Coxe.  , 

Emetic,  purgative,  expectorant,  narcotic,  acrid,  tonic. 

204.  Sanicula  EuROPiEA.  Folia.  ■ La  C. 

Elarsh,  herbaceous  taste. 

205.  Saponaria  Officixalis.  Satxmarice  radix.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  e.t  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar. 'Van  M.  La  G. 

No  smell;  taste  slightly  sweet,  bitter,  and  glutinous;  effects  de- 
tergent.’ 

20O.  ScAmosA  SuccisA.  Radix.  La  G. 

Alexipharmic. 

207.  Scabiosa  Arvbnsis.  Scahiosa.  Folium.  Aust.  prov. 
Van  M. 

Taste  slightly  bitter  ; effects  expectorant,  vulnerarj', 

20s.  ScANDix  Cerefolium.  Cerejolii  herha,  succus.  Brem. 
Aust.  prov. 

. Smell  weak,  balsamic  ; taste  aromatic,  balsamic  ; effects  aperient, 
pectoral,  diuretic. 

209.  ScoRzoNERA  Hispanica.  ScoTzonera.  Radir.  Aust.  prov. 
Bor. 

Taste  svoeetish  ; effects  aperient,  demulcent. 

210.  Secale  Cereale.  Secalis  farina.  Aust.  prrv.  Gen. 
Van  M. 

Taste  farinaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 

211.  Sempervivum  Tectorum.  Sedi  majoris  folia  virentio^ 
R^ss.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 
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Smell  weak ; taste  sub-acrid,  slightly  styptic  ; efFects  refrigerantj 
astringent. 

213.  Senkcio  JacobvEA.  Herha.  Van  M. 

Anthelmintic. 

213.  Sei’IA  Octopoda.  Sep'ur  os.  Brem. 

A carbonate  ef  lime  agglutinated  by  animal  gluten. 

214.  SiLF.NK  ViRGiNicA.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Anthelmintic. 

215.  SiuM  Sksarum..  Ginseng.  Radix. 

Bitter  sweet,  tonic. 

216.  Smii.ax  Chin'A.  China  radix.  AUst.  pror.  Brcni. 

No  smell  ; taste  mucilaginous  ; efTects  sudorific,  antivenereal. 

21/.  SoLANUM  Nicu'  M.  Herha.  Bor.  Van  M.  Mar. 

Smell  nauseous ; effects  diuretic,  narcotic. 

218.  SfiGEUA  Anthei.mia.  'Herha  cum  rarlice.  Ross.  Brcin. 
Taste  and  smell  fetid  j efFects  narcotic,  purgative,  anthelmintic. 

21.Q.  SpirjEA  Tkifoliata.  'Radix.  Coxe. 

Emetic. 

220.  Strychn'Os  nux  Vomica.  Nux  vomica.  Bor.  Van.  M. 
La  G. 

No  smell ; taste  intensely  bitter  ; efFects  tonic,  narcotic,  deleteri- 
ous. 

221.  SvMPUiTUM  Officinale.  Van  M.  La  G.  Syniphiti  radix. 
Ro.ss.  Consolida  major.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

No  smell ; taste  mucilaginous  ; effects  emollient,  inspissast. 

222.  1'kstudo  Ferox,  &c.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

223.  Tepcrium  CnAMJ.riTvs.  Ckamccpilyos  herha.  Ross. 
Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitter  and  aromatic  ; effects  tonic. 

224.  TiiEor.aoMA  Cacao.  Van  M.  La  G.  Cacao.  Nucleus, 
Oleum.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

Little  smell ; taste  pleasant  and  oily,  very  slightly  astringent  and 
bitterish  ; effects  nutritious.  Oil  bland,  sweetish  ; effects  emollient, 
lubricating. 

225.  Thymus  Serpyllum.  SerpylU  herha:  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 

Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  ; taste  aromatic,  bitterish  ; effects  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, emmcnagogiie. 

226.  Tiiymu-s  Vulgaris.  Thy  mi  herha.  Ross.  Brem.  La  G. 
Smell  fragrant  ; taste  warm,  pungent,  bitter ; effects  stimulant, 

diuretic,  cmmenagoguc.  i 

22/.  Tilia  Euroilea.  Flores.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Fragrant ; anodyne. 

228.  Triwolium  Melilotus  Officinalis.  Meliloli  herha  cum 
Ifnrihus.  Ross.  Anst.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Sirc’l  fragrant ; taste  herbaceous,  bitlcrish  •.  effects  disentien.t. 
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229.  Triostxum  PerfoliaTum.  Radicis  corlei:,  Coxe. 

Diuretic,  carthartic,  emetic, 

230.  Triticum  Rkpbns.  Van  M.  La  G.  Gramtnis  radix,  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor. 

Smell  herbaceous ; taste  sweetish ; effects  aperient,  demulceiit. 

231.  Ulmus  Americana.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Lsculent,  emollient. 

232.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  Myrtllli  laccce.  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
No  smell ; taste  acidulous,  sub-astringent ; effects  refrigerant,  astrin- 
gent. 

233.  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos.  Oxycocci  baccce.  Ross. 

Taste  acidulous  ; effects  refrigerant. 

234.  Vaccinium  ViTis  In.®A.  Fills  ideece  baccce,  folia. 

, Taste  acidulous  ; effects  refrigerant,  antiseptic.  , 

235.  Veratrum  Sabadilla.  V'an  M.  SabadilLe  semen.  Ross. 
Aust.  prev.  et  cast.  Brcm.  Bor.  Mar.  La  G. 

Taste  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  caustic  ; effects  stimulant,  drastic, 
carthartic,  anthelmintic,  errliine. 

236.  Vekatkum  Luteum.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Pungent,  narcotic,  bitter  ; tonic,  anthelmintic. 

237.  Vehbascum  Thapsus.  Van  M La  G.  Ferhasciforcf, 
folia.  Ross.  Aust,  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar. 

Taste  of  the  leaves  herbaceous,  bitterish  ; effects  emollient,  discu- 
tient ; smell  of  the  flowers  sweet ; taste  sweet ; effects  pectoral. 

‘238.  Verbena  Officinalis.  Folia.  La  G. 

Vulnerary. 

239.  Veronica  Officinales.  FoRa.  VanM.  LaG, 

V'ulnerary  ; pectoral, 

240.  ViciaFaba.  Faba.  Semen.  Aust.  prov. 

Taste  farinaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 

241.  Viola  Tricolor.  Herba.  Ro«s.  Aust.  prov.  Jacea 
Herb  a.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  agreeable  ; taste  mucilaginous,  bitterish  ; effects  anodyne. 

242.  Viscu.M  Album.  Bor.  La  G. 

Glutinous;  speicfic  ; anti-paralytic;  anti- epileptic. 

243.  ViTis  ViNipERA  Apyrena.  PossuUe  minores.  Ross.  Brem. 
Taste  sweet,  acidulous;  effects  refrigerant,  demulcent,  lubricating. 

244.  Zanthoriiiza  Apiifolia.  Radix.  Coxe.  ^ 

Bitter  ; tonic. 

245.  Zanthoxylum  clava  Hercules.  Cortex,  Coxe, 
Stimulant,  sialogogue  ; rhcmalism,  toothach. 
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No.  II. 

List  of  Animals  rshich  furnish  Articles  of  ike  Materia  MedicOj  c#*-- 
ranged  according  J.o  Cumcr’s  S^cm. 


Rooevtia.. 
Pachyderm  ATA. 
RuMlNANTlA. 

MAMMALIA, 

Cantor  fiber. 

Sus  scrofa. 

Moschus  moschiferus, 
Cervus  elaphus 
OvK  arics. 

Bos  taurus. 

Cetacea. 

Physeter  niacrocephalus. 

t 

GALLTKyE. 

Anseres. 

AYES. 

Phasianus  gailus. 
Anas  ansur. 

PISCES. 

Chondropteboygii,  AcipeoBcr  sturio,  Sitellalfls,  1tiJS6,  ruthenos* 


Canceris. 

CRUSTACEA. 
Cancer  pagnrus,  astacus. 

CoLEOPTERA. 

INSECTA 

Lytta  vessicatoria.  ( Meloe'  tesiedforius.) 
Meloe  proscarabapus. 

Hymenoptera. 

Cyneps  qucrci  folii. 
Apis  mcliifera. 
Formica  rufa. 

IIemiptera. 

Gnatuaptera. 

Coccus  cacti. 
Oniscus  asellus. 

Cephalopoda. 

AcEfUALA. 

MOLUSCA. 

Sepia  OfTicinalis, 
Oslrea  cdulis. 

TEBMES. 

Hirudo  medicinalis. 

Ceratophtta. 

SrONGlA. 

ZQOPHYXA. 

Gorgonia  nobilis,  (Isis  ilobilis.) 
Spongia  officinalis. 
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No.  III. 

List  of  the  Genera  of  Medicinal  Plants.)  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnaan  Sj/^tem. 


Cl.  1.  MONANDRIA. 

Ord.  Mqnogynxa.  Ksempferia. 

Curcuma. 

Amomum. 

Costua. 

Maranta. 

Lopezia. 

Cl.  II.  DIANPRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Olea. 

Veronica. 

Gratiola. 

Verbena. 

RuamariRus. 

Salvia. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Piper. 

Cl.  III.  TRIANDRIA 
Ord.  Monogynia.  Valeriana. 

Crocus. 

Iris. 

Ord.  Digynia.  Saccharum. 

Avena. 

Secale. 

Triticum. 

Hordeum. 

CI.  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

Qrd.  Monogykja.  Scabiosa. 

Plantago. 

Pensea. 

Rubia. 

Fagara. 

Santalum. 

Alchcmilla. 

Dorstenia. 

Ord.  Digynl.\.  Cuscuta, 

C'.  V.  PFNTAMDRIA. 

Ord.  Momogynia.  Pulmonaria. 

Symphitum. 
Borago. 
Cynoglossum. 
\ ' Anagallis. 

Anchusa. 

Spigelia. 

Menyan^hfis. 


Ord.  Monogyxxia.  Convolvulus, 
Datura. 
Hyosciamus. 
Nicotiana. 
Verbascum, 
Chironia. 
Cordia. 
Strychnos. 
Capsicunu 
t Solanum. 

Physalis. 

Atropa. 

Cinchona. 

Lobelia. 

Psychotria. 

Cephaelis. 

Loiiicera. 

RhamiiRS. 

Vitis. 

Viola. 

Ribes. 

Hedera. 

Old.  Digynia.  Gentiana. 

Chenopodiuirj. 

Ulmus. 

Eryngium. 

Sanicula. 

Daucus. 

Conium. 

Slum 

Cuminum. 

Ferula. 

Bubon. 

Angelica. 

Coriandrum. 

Phellaiidrium, 

Imperatoria. 

Cicuta.  ' 

Carum. 

Pastinaca. 

Anethun», 

' Apium 

’ Pimpinella. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Sambucus, 
Rhus. 

0 rd . Pen  T agy  N ia  . Linura . 
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Cl.  VI.  HEXANDRIA-. 
Ord.  Monocynia.  I..oranthii3, 
Berbcris. 
Narcissus. 
Allium. 
Aloe. 

Convallaria. 

Dracsena. 

Scilla. 

Asparagus. 

Lilium. 

Acorns. 

Calamus. 

Ord.  Digykia.  Oryza. 

Ord.  Tkigyxia.  Colcliicum. 

Rumex. 

Cl.  Vn.  HEPT.ANDRI.Y. 
Ord.  Monogynia.  jEscuIus. 


Cl.  VIII.  OCTANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Amyris. 

Vaccinium. 

Daphne. 

Ord.  Tuigynia.  Coccoloba. 

Polygonum. 

Cl.  IX.  ENNF.ANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Lauras. 

Ord.  Tkigynia.  Rheum. 

, Cl.  X.  DECANDRIA. 

Oi'd.  Morogynia.  Myroxylon. 

Toluifem. 

Cassia. 

Guilandina. 

Diclamnas. 

' ■ . . ^ Hsmatoxylon. 

Swietenia. 

Guajacum. 

Ruta. 

Quassia. 
Ledum. 
Rhododendron, 
Arbutus. 
Styrax. 
Copaifera. 
Old.  DigYNIA.  Saponaria. 

Dianthus. 

Old.  Pentagynta.  Oxalis. 

Ord.  DecagyniA^  Phytolacca. 


Cl.  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogy'Nia.  Asarum. 

Garcinia. 

Canella. 

Portulaofl. 

I..ythrum. 

.Ord.  DigyniA.  Agrimonia. 
Ord.  Trigynia.  Euphorbia. 

Cl.  XII.  ICO.SANDRIA. 
Ord.  Morogyina.  Cactus. 

Eugenia.  • 

Myrtus. 

Punica. 

Eucalyptus. 

Amygdalus. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  Pe^tagynia.  Pyrus. 

Ord.  Polygyria.  Rosa. 

Rubus. 

Tormeatilla. 

Fragaria. 

Pctentilla. 

Geum. 

Cl.  Xlll.  POLY.YNDRIA. 
Ord.  MoN'OGYNlAi  Papaver. 

Chelidonium 

Cistbs. 

Tilea. 

Nymplisa. 

Ord.  DiGft'N'iA.  Paeonia. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

Ord.TETRAGYNiA.  Wintera. 
Ord.  Pentagyni.4.'  Nigella. 
Ord.  Polygym  A.  Clematis. 

Flelleborus. 

Cl.  XIV.  DIDYNAMIA. 
Ord.  G YMKOsrsn.MiA.  Glecoma. 

Hyssopus. 

Mentha. 

• Lavandular 
Teucrium. 
.Liamium. 
Satureja. 
Marrubiuin 
Thymus. 
Ocimum. 
Origanum. 
Melissa. 
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Ord.  Angiospermia.  Euplirasia. 

Scrophularia. 

Digitalis. 

Cl.  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA. 
Ord.  SiLicuLOS/E.  Cochlearia. 

Lepidium. 

' Raphanus. 

I Cardamine. 
Sinapis. 
Sisymbrium. 

Cl.  XVI.  MONADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Triandria.  Tamarindus. 
Ord.  PoLYANDRjA.  Malva. 

Althjea. 

Cl.  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 

Ord.  Hexandria.  Fumaria. 

Ord.  OcTANDRiA.  Polygala. 

Ord.  Decandrxa.  Pterocarpus. 

Spartium. 

^ Genista. 

Lupinus. 

Dolichos. 

Astragalus. 

Trrfolium. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Geoffroya. 

Trigonclla. 

Cl.  XVllI.  POLYADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Decandria.  Theobrama. 
Ord,  Icosandria.  Citrus. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRiA.  Mekdeuca. 

Hypericum. 

Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 

Ord.  Poi.YG.AMIA  .T.QUALIS. 

Cichoreum. 

Scorzonera. 

Leoiitodon. 

Lactuca. 

Carlina. 

Arctium. 

Carthamus. 

Cynara. 

Carduus. 

Orfk  POLYG.AMIA  SUPERFEUA. 

Artemisia. 

T anacctunj. 
Beilis. 
IMatricaria. 
Arnicat 


Ord.  PoLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA. 

Inula. 

Solidago? 

Senecio. 

Tussilago. 

Anthemis. 

Achillea. 

Ord.  POLYC.YMIA  FRUSTRANEA, 
Centaurea. 
Ord.  POEYGAMIA  NECFiiSARIA. 

Calendula,  i 

Cl.  XIX.  GYNANDRIA. 

Ord.  Dia:«dria.  Orchis. 

Epidendnim . 
Ord.  Hexandkia.  Aristolochia. 
Ord.  PoDECANDRIA.  Cytiiius. 
Ord.  PojLY ANURIA.  Aruin. 

Cl.  XXI.  -MONOECIA. 

Ord.  TEXRA.NDRiA.Betula. 

Morus. 

Urtica. 

Ord.  PoLY-VNDRiA.Quercus. 

Juglans. 

Liquidamber, 

Ord.  Moxadelpiiia.  Pinus. 

Ricinus. 

Croton. 

Ord.  Syngene.sia.  Moinordiea. 

Cwcuinis. 

Cucurbita. 

Bryonia. 

Cl.  XXII.  DIOECIA. 

Ord.  Diandria.  Salix. 

Ord.  TETRANDRiA.Viscum. 

Ord.  PENTANDRiA.Pistacia. 

Cannabi.s. 

Humulus. 

Ord.  Hexandria.  Smilax. 

Ord.  OcTANDRIA.  Populus. 
Ord.  MoNADELPniA..fumpentd. 

Cissampclos. 

Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia.  Vcratum. 

Mimosa. 
Parietaria. 
Ord.  DiOECi-A.  Fraxinus; 

Pan  ax  » 

Ord.  Tiuoecia.  Ficus. 

Ceratonra, 
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Cl.  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA. 


Ord.  Filices. 

Old.  Musci. 
Ord.  AijG.'E. 


rolypodium. 

Adiantum. 

Lycopodium. 

Lichen. 

Conferva. 


Ord.  Funot. 

Cl.  XXV. 


A garicus. 
Boletus. 
I..ycoperdon. 
PAI.MyE. 

Cocos. 

Phu?nix. 

Sagug. 


Lis/  of  Offiumil  Gciier-ny  (irransed  accordiNg  to  the  Natural  S^s 
tein  of  Jussieu,  itiipruJcd  by  t^entenat. 


Cl.  I.  ACOTYI.EDONES. 


Ord.  1.  Fungi. 

I,.ycoperdon. 

Boletus. 

Agaricus. 

’ 2.  Alg.e. 

Conferva. 

Lichen. 

Plataphylluin. 

3.  UnpATiCiT.. 

4.  Musci. 

Lycopodium. 

5.  Filices. 

Polypodium. 

Pteris. 

Adiantum. 

Cycps. 

MONOCbTYl.TDONES. 

Cl.  II.  STAMINA  HYPOGYNIA. 
Ord.  1.  Pluviai.es. 

2.  Aroidea:.  Arum. 

Acorus. 

3.  Typhoidf..?:. 

CYrEKOlDEAJ. 

'7.  Gra-Mine.e.  Saccliarum. 

Lolium- 

Hordeum. 

Trificum. 

Secalc. 

Avena. 

Oryza. 

Ci.  111.  PTRIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Paiai^..  Calamus. 

Arcca. 

Cocos. 

Sagu's. 


Ord.  2.  Aspauagoidea;. 

Dracaena. 

Asparagui. 

Convallariai 

3.  Smilacea:.  Smilax. 

4.  Ioncacea:.  Veratrum. 

Colcliicum. 

5.  A.LISM01DE,®. 

O’.  Lilacea:. 

a.  Asphodeloidcse 
Scilla. 
Allium. 

b.  Gloriosx., 
Lilium.. 

c.  Aloidex* 
Aloe. 

7t  Naecissoidf.^.. 

Narcissus. 

8.  Iridea:,  Iris. 

Crocus. 

Cl.  IV.  ZPIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1-  Scitamine/E. 

2.  Dryimyrhiz.e. 

Amomum. 

Kxmpferia 

3.  ORcmnE.*.  Orchis. 

V anilla. 

d*  Hyt)EOCHarid£;a:. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

. 1-  LORES  APETALI. 

Ci.  V.  EPIGYNIA. 

Ord.  J.  Asaroide/e. 

Aristolochii*. 
Asaruin. 
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Cl.  VI.  PliRIGYNlA. 

Ord.  1.  El-jEAGNOIDE^.  , , 

2.  Daphnoide^.  Daphne. 

3.  Proteoide^. 

4.  Laurine.e.  Laurus. 

Myristica. 

5.  POLYGONE/E.  Coccoloba. 

. Polygonum. 

Rumex. 

Rheum. 

6.  CllENOPODE.E. 

Phytolacca. 

Chenopodium. 

••  Cl.  VII.  HYPOGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Amarantiioide/E. 

2.  PlAXTAGINEjE. 

PLuitago. 

Psyllium. 

3.  Nyctagine^.  Mirabilis. 

4.  Plumbagine^e. 

B.  MONOPETALT. 

Cl.  VIII.  HYPOGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Primulace.e. 

‘2.  Orobanciioide.e. 

3.  Rhinanthoideje. 

Polygala. 

Veronica. 

4.  Acaxtiioide;e. 

5.  Lilace.'F.  Fraxinus. 

6.  I,A.SMiNE^'.  Olea. 

7*  Pyrexace.e. 

8.  I.ABiAT.i;.  Rosmarinus. 

Salvia. 

Teucrium. 

Hyssopus. 

Davandula. 

Mentha. 

Glecoma. 

Marrubium. 

Origanum. 

Thymus. 

Melissa. 

Ocimum. 

9.  Personat-E.  Digitalis. 

Gratiola. 

JO.  S0DAXE.E.  Hyosciamus. 

Nicotiann. 

Datura. 

Atropa. 

Solanum. 

Capsicum. 


Ord.ll.  Sebestexje.  Cordia. 

12.  Borragine.®.  Anchusa. 

13.  CoNVOLVULACEiE. 

Qonvolvulus. 

14.  PoLYMONACEiE. 

15.  B1GXONE.E. 

16.  Gextiane®. 

Menyanthes. 

Gentiana. 

Chironia. 

Spigelia. 

17.  Apocixe.®.  Asclepias. 

18.  HiEOSPERAIjE. 

Cl.  IX.  PERIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Ebenacea-'.  Styrax. 

3.  Rhodoraceje. 

Rhododendron. 

Ledum. 

3.  Bicornes.  Arbutus. 

Vaccinium. 

4.  Campaxueace.e. 

Lobelia. 

Cl.  X.  EPIGYNIA,  WITH  UNITED 
'ANTHER.®. 

Ord.  1.  Cichoracea:.  Lactuca. 

T araxacum. 

Cichorium. 

Scolymus. 

2.  Cinarocephala:. 

Cinara. 

Arctium. 

Centaurea. 

3.  Corymbifera:. 

Anthemis. 
Achillea . 
Solidago. 

Inula. 

T ussilago. 

Arnica. 

Matricaria. 

Tanacetum. 

Artemisia. 

Absinthium. 

Cl.  XI.  EPIGYNIA,  WITH  DIS- 
TINCT .ANTHERS. 

Ord.  1.  Dipsace^.  Valeriana. 

2.  Rubiacea:.  Galium. 

Rubia. 

Cinchona. 

P sychotria. 

^ Dd 
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Coffca. 

3.  Caphi]folace^>. 

Dicrvilla. 

Sambucus. 

Cornus. 

Jicdera. 

C.  POLYPETALT. 

Cl.  Xll.  EPKIYNIA.  ' 
Ord.  1.  Araliacf.jE.  Panax. 

2.  Umbelliker-^';. 

Pimpinclla. 

Carum. 

Apium. 

Ancthum^ 

Pastinaca. 

Imperatoria. 

Scandix. 

Coriandrum. 

Phcllandrium. 

Cumiiium. 

Bubon. 

Sium. 

Angelica.' 

* Ligusticum. 

I Penda. 

Cicuta. 

Daucus. 

Eryngiura. 

Cl.  XIll.  IIYPOGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Rakuncui.ace.®. 

Clematis. 

Helleborus. 

Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

2.  TuuPiFERiE.  Illicium. 

3.  GlYPTOSPEHMjE. 

4.  MENISPERMOIDBjf,. 

5.  Berberide^.  Berberis. 
ti.  Papaverace;?'. 

Papaver. 

Chclidonium. 

Fumaria. 

7.  Crucifre;e.  Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

■ Sisymbrium. 
Cardaminc. 
Cochlearia. 
Nasturtium. 

8.  CAPPARlDEiE. 

0.  >S.AP0,VACEiE-. 


Ord.  10.  MalpISUIACE/b; 

Hippocastanunu 

11.  Hypericoide/e. 

Hypericum. 

12.  GuTTIFERffi. 

Mangostana. 

13.  Hesperidea;.  Citrus. 

14.  Meliacea;.  Canella. 

Swietenia. 

15.  SarMENTACE®.  Vitis. 

16.  Geranioide^.  Oxalis. 

17.  Malvace®.  Malva. 

Althaea. 

Hibiscus. 

Theobroma. 

18.  Tiliace^.  Tilia. 

19*  ClSXOIDEAi.  CistUS. 

Viola. 

20.  Rutace^-  Guaiacum. 

Ruta. 

Dictamnus- 

21.  Carophylleac. 

Dianthus. 

Linum. 

Cl.  XIV.  PERIGYNIA; 

Ord.  1.  Portulacea:. 

2.  Ficoide.f. 

3.  SuccuLENT/E.  Sedum. 

4.  Saxifrages;.  Ribes. 

5.  Cactoide/e.  Cactus. 

6.  MEEASTOMEiE. 

7.  Calycantmiems;. 

8.  Epilobians:. 

9.  Myrtoide/e. 

Eucalyptus' 

Melaleuca. 

^Myrtus. 

Eugenia. 

Caryophyllus. 

Punica. 

10.  Rosacea:.  Malus. 

Pyrus. 

Cydonia. 

Rosa. 

Alchemilla. 

Tormentilla. 

Potentilla- 

Geum. 

Rubus. 

Cerasus. 

' Prur.us. 
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Ord.lO.  Rosace.e. 

Amygdalus. 

11.  i<iGu>rmos«. 

Mimosa. 

Tamarindus. 

Cassia. 

Moringa. 

Hzmatoxylum. 

Spartium. 

Genista. 

Trigonella. 

Lupliius. 

Melilotus. 

Dolichos. 

Astragalus. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

DaJbergia. 

Geoffraea. 

Pterocarpus. 

Gopaifera. 

12.  Terebintace.e. 

Rhus., 

Amyris. 

Terebinthus. 

Bursera. 

Toluifera. 

Fagara. 

Ju^ans. 

13i  RhamnoidejK. 

Khammis. 


I D.  APETALI.  Cl.  XV.  IDIOCY- 
I NIA. 

Ord.  1.  TlTHYMALOinE®. 

Euphorbia- 

Clutia. 

Ricinus. 

Croton. 

2.  CUCURPITACE.E. 

Bryonia.' 

Elaterium. 

Momordica'. 

Gucumis. 

Cucurbita. 

3.  Urticea:.  Ficus. 

Dorstenia. 

Urtica. 

Parietaria. 

Humulus. 

Piper. 

Morus. 

4.  Amentace.^e.  Uinms. 

Salix. 

Pop  ulus. 

Beutla, 

Quercus. 

Liquid  ambery 

5.  Conifeba:.’  J'liiiperus. 

Abies. 

PinuSo 


Dd2 
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JNo.  IV. 

Lint  of  Substances  belonging  to  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which 

are  used  in  Medicine. 


• • EARTHS. 

X.IME. 

' Garbonate  of  Lime. 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Marble. 

BARYTA. 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 
Sulphate  of  baryta. 

alumina. 


1 


i Nitrate  of  potass. 
Muriate  of  soda. 


INFLAMMABLES. 

Naphtha. 

Bitumen. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 


METALS. 


Bole. 


SALTS, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Super-sulphate  of  alumina 
potass. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

of  copper. 

• of  zinc. 

Sub-borate  of  soda. 


and 


Silver.  ^ 
Copper.  ‘ 
Iron. ' _ 
Tin. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth. 


VAVxT  III. 


’ 4 

PREPARATIONS  and  COMPOSITIONS. 


Chap.  L— SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM  LOTUJM.  Edin. 
Washed  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Take 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  sulphur  for  a little  in  the  water,  then  pour  off  tliis  water, 
and  wash  away  all  the  acid  by  affusions  of  cold  water : and, 
lastly,  dry  the  sulphur. 


Sulphur  Lotum.  Land.  • 

' Washed  Sulphur.  ' 

Take  of 

Sublimed  sulphur,  a pound. 

Pour  on,  boiling  water,  so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any," may  be 
entirely  washed  away. 


Sulphur  Sublimatum  Lotum.  Bub. 

Washed  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  sublimed  sulphur,  and  the” 
washing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water,  when  poured  off, 
is  impregnated  with  acid,  which  is  known  by  means  of  lith- 
hius.  Dry  the  sulphur  on  bibulous  paper. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  sublime  sulphur  in  vessels  perfectly  void 
of  air,  a small  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  acid  in  sulphur 
is  always  to.be  considered  as  an  impurity,  and  must  be  removed 
by  careful  ablution.  It  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  closed  vessels, 
and  Dr.  Powel  says,  that  in  an  open  drawer,  its  superior  sur- 
face becomes  manifestly  acid;  but  when  thoroughly  washed,  sub- 
limed sulphur  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  there  is 
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therefore  no  particular  reason  for  preserving  it  from  the  action 
of  the  air ; for  if,  on  keeping,  it  become  moist,  it  is  because 
the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  entirely  washed  away. 

SULPHUR  PRiPCIPITATUM.  Loud- 
Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  pound  ; 

Fresh  lime,  Aree  pounds. 

Boil  the  sulphur  and  lime  together  in  water,  then  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  and  drop  into  it  as  much  muriatic  acid 
as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur.  Lastly,  wash  this, 
by  repeatedly  pouring  water  upon  it  till  it  becomes  insipid. 

\ 

This  process  is  a considerable  improvement  upon  that  in  the 
preceding  Pharmacopoeia.  A solution  of  sulphuret  of  lime  is 
nrst  prepared  ; it  is  then  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  which 
unites  with  the  lime,  expels  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  sulphur,  which  is  easily  purified  by  ablution  from 
the  very  soluble  muriate  of  lime. 

Precipitated  sulphur,  though  much  more  expensive,  docs  not 
differ,  in  its  medical  properties,  from  well  washed  sublimed 
sulphur.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing  to  its  more  minute  division, 
or,  according  to  Dr. -Thomson,  to  the  presence  of  a little  water; 
but  from  either  circumstance  it  derives  no  superiority  to  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  and  disagreeableness  of  its  preparation, 
unless  its  whiter  colour  be  considered  as  an  advantage  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments. 

SULPHURETUM  POT  ASS  vE.,  Ediu, 

Sulphuret  of  Potass, 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potass, 

Sublimed  sulphur,  each  eight  ounces.  ' 

Triturate  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a large  coated  cru- 
cible, fit  a cover  to  it,  and  having  applied  live  coals  cautiously 
around  it,  bring  them  at  length  to  a state  of  fusion. 

Break  the  crucible  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  cold,  take  out  the  sul- 
phuret,  and  keep  it  in  a well-closed  phial 

t 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Wa^ed  sulpliur,  one  ounce ; 

Sub-carbonate  of  petass,  five  ounces. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  place  them  in  a covered  pnieible 
oyer  the  fire  until  they  unite, 
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SULPHURETUM  KALI.  Dub. 

Sulplniret  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  each  two  ounces. 

Mix  and  put  them  into  a crucible.  Fit  a cover  to  it,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  a Jb,eat,  gradually  Increased,  until  they  unite. 

There  exists  a very  strong  affinity  between  sulphur  and  pot- 
ass, but  they  must  be  united  in  a state  of  perfect  dryness  j be- 
cause, if  any  moisture  be  present,  it  is  decomposed,  and  alters 
the  nature  of  the  product.  If  potass  be  employed,  it  will  unite 
with  the  sulphur  by  simple  trituration,  and  will  render  one  third 
of  its  weight  of  sulphur  soluble  in  water.  If  sub-carbonate  of 
potass  be  used,  as  directed  by  the  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  .sulphur  into  a state  of  fusion ; it  then  acts  upon  the 
sub-carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident,  that 
to  saturate  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  a larger  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  potass  than  of  potass  is  necessary  ; but  the  quan- 
tity ordered  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  much  too  large. 
Gottling  directs  only  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potass  to  two 
of  sulphur : and  to  save  the  crucible,  he  directs  the  mixture, 
as  soon  as  it  melts,  to  be  poured  into  a heated  mould,  anointed 
witlt  oil.  If  the  fusion  be  not  very  cautiously  performed,  the 
sudden  extrication  of  so  large  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
apt  to  throw  the  melted  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.  La  Grange  projects 
one  part  of  sulphur  on  one  and  a half  of  potass  in  fusion,  and 
keeps  the  compound  melted  half  an  hour  before  he  pours  it  out. 
If  the  heat  be  too  great,  and  the  crucible  uncovered,  the  sul- 
phureous vapour  is  apt  to  inflame-,  but  it  is  easily  extinguished 
by  covering  it  up.  For  the  prepar-ation  of  precipitated  sulphur, 
Hermbstadt  proposes  to  obtain  the  sulphuret  of  potass,  by  heat- 
ing  together  in  a crucible  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  potass  with 
one  of  charcoal  powder.  The  charcoal  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  sulphate  into  sulphuret. 

Sulphuret  of  potass,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a liver-brown 
colour,  and  was  hence  formerly  called  Hejmr  sitlp.huris.  It 
should  be  hard,  brittle,  and  have  a vitreous  fracture.  It  has  an 
acrid  bitter  taste,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur.  It  is  exceedingly 
prone  to  desomposition.  It  is  deliquescent  in  the  air,  and  is  de- 
composed. It  is  very  fumble,  but  a strong  heat  separates  the 
sulphur  by  sublimation.  'Ihe  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with 
water,  there  is  a mutual  decomposition.  Part  of  the  sulphur 
becomes  acidilied,  deriving  oxygen  from  tlic  water,  and  forms 
sulplute  of  potass.  Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  tire  water  de- 
composed, combines  with  another  portion  of  the  sulphur,  apd 
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escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; another  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  a third  portion  of  tlie  sul- 
phur,  and  remains  in  solution,  united  with  the  alkali,  in  the 
state  of  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potass.  By  acids,  sulphuret 
of  potass  is  immediately  decomposed;  the  acid  combines  with  the 
potass,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphur  is 
precipitated. 

Aqua  Sulphureti  Kali.  Dub. 

Water  of  Sulphuret  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sublimed  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water  of  caustic  kali,  nine  ounces,  hy  measure. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,,  and  strain  through  paper.  Keep  the  liquor 
in  phials  well  corked. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1120. 

The  Dublin  college  have  substituted  for  the  sulpliurct  of  pot- 
ass, a preparation  which  is  exactly  similar  to  a solution  of  it  in 
water.  When  sulphur  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
a portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed  ; the  oxygen  forms,  with 
some  of  the  sulphur  and  potass,  sulphate  of  potass,  and  the  hy- 
drogen, with  the  remainder,  hydro-sulphurct  of  potass.  The  for- 
mer being  difficultly  soluble,  is  precipitated  and  separated  by 
filtration.  The  solution  must  be  well  preserved  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  gradually  decomposes  it,  forming  sul- 
phate of  potass. 

Medical  use. — Hydro-Sulphuret  of  potass  is  an  exceedingly 
nauseous  remedy ; but  it  is  used  internally  as  an  antidote  to  me- 
tallic poibons,  to  check  excessive  salivations  from  mercury,  and 
in  cutaneous  afi'ections.  Externally,  it  is  used  witli  success 
against  tinea  capitis,  and  in  psora. 

HYDRO-SULITIURETUM  AMMONIyE.  Ed. 
Hifdro-Sulphuret  of  Ammouta.  _ ' 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  lour  ounces  ; 

Subject  it,  in  a chemic.d  apparatus,  to  a stream  of  the  gas  which 
arises  from 

Sulphuret  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,  eight  ounces,  previously  diluted  with  two  pounds 
and  a lialf  of  water. 

Sulphuret  of  iron  is  conveniently  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose from  ' 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  three  parts, 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  part. 

Mixed  and  exposed  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  a covered 
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SuLPHURBTUM  FeRRI.  Dul'. 

, Sulpliuret  of  Iron.  , , , ; . 

Take  of  , ' 

Filings  of  iron,  six  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces.  , 

Mix  and  expose  them  in  a covered  crucible  to  a gentle  heat  un- 
til they  unite. 

FIydro-Sdlphuretum  Ammoni;e.  Dui. 
Mijdro-Zidpliuret  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  iron  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Muriatic  acid,  seven  ounces,  by  measure  ; 

Water,  two  pints; 

Water  of  caustic  ammonia,  four  oun,ces. 

Put  tlie  sulphuret  into  a matrass,  then  gradually  pour  on  the 
acid  diluted  with  the  water,  and  in  a proper  apparatus  trans- 
mit the  gas  evolved,  through  the  water  of  ammonia.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  apply  a gentle  heat. 

Aqua  Sulphureti  Ammonia.  Duh. 

Water  of  Sulphuret  of  Ammoma. 

Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime, 

.Muriate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  sulphur. 

Warm  water,  each  two  ounces,  by  weight. 

Sprinkle  the  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  an  earthen  vesjteJ, 
and  cover  it  up  until  the  lime  falls  to  powder,  which,  a;>^*so6h 
as  it  is  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  sulplidr 
and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Put  the  mixture  into  a retort,  and 
distil  with  a sudden  and  sufficiently  strong  degree  of  heat. 
Keep  the  liquor  thus  'obtained  in  a phial,  accurately  closed 
with  a glass  stopper. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  dif- 
ferent bases  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  In  the  present  prepara-  ♦ 
tlon,  it  is  combined  with  ammonia.  In  the  one  process,  it  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron  by  muriatic  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  acid,  by  its  superior  affinity,  separates  the  ircji 
from  the  sulphur,  the  latter  immediately  re-acts  on  the  w^ater, 
the  oxygen  of  which  forms,  with  one  portion  of  it.  Sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  hydrogen  dissolves  another  portion,  and  forms 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  combination  of  this  with  am- 
monia is  facilitated  by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  mak- 
ing it  pass  through  a column  of  the  w^ater  of  ammonia,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus,  such  as  Woulfe’s,  or  Nootli’s.  Trommsdqrft  ^ 
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has  proposed,  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  potass  ; but  in  this 
way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  easily  managed.  Gottling 
says,  that  the  acid  should  be  added  gradually,  and  that  the 
whole  must  be  constantly  agitated.  But  these  precautions  are 
rendered  less  necessary,  by  diluting  the  acid  to  the  degree  di- 
rected by  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Mr,  Cruickshank,  who  firsl;  sug- 
gested the  use  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  in  medicine,  di- 
rects the  sulphuret  of  iron  to  be  prepared  by  heating  a bar  of 
iron  to  a white  heat  in  a smith’s  forge,  and  rubbing  against  the 
end  of  it  a roll  of  sulphur.  The  iron,  at  this  temperature,  im- 
mediately combines  with  the  sulphur,  and  forms  globules  of  sul- 
phuretted iron,  whidx  should  be  received  in  a vessel  filled  with 
water.  It  is,  however,  more  conveniently  obtained  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  the  college.  Proust  has  proved  that  iron  is 
capable  of  combining  with  two  proportions  of  sulphur.  At  a 
high  temperature,  100  parts  of  iron  combine  with  60  of  sul- 
phur, and  form  a compound  of  a dull  blackish  colour.  In  this 
state,  it  is  fit  for  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
At  a lower  temperature,  the  same  quantity  of  iron  takes  up  90 
of  sulphur,  acquires  a greenish  yellpw  colour,  and  in  every  re- 
spect resembles  native  pyrites.  This  cannot  be  decomposed  by 
acids,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  the  production  of  gas  •,  but  it 
may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  iron  sulphuretted  to  the  mini- 
mum, by  exposing  it  to  a sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  by 
melting  it  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings.  It  was  probably 
from  not  attending  to  the  different  states  of  sulphuretted  iron, 
that  some  of  the  German  cliemists  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
procure  from  it  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  had  recourse  to 
sulphuret  of  potass. 

The  second  process  of  the  Dublin  college  is  totally  different. 
The  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  presented  to  each 
other  in  a nascent  state,  and  with  the  undccomposed  part  of  the 
water,  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  while,  in  the  retort,  the  lime 
remains  combined  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid. 

The  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  was  formerly  called  the 
funwig  liquor  of  Boyle.  It  is  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fetid.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  aeffis,  and  almost  all  me- 
tallic solutions. 

Medical  use. — Hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, sulphuretted  hydroguret  of  ammonia,  acts  powerfully  on 
the  living  system.  It  induces  yertigo,  drowsiness,  nausea,  and 
' vomiting,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It 
tlierefore  seems  to  be  a direct  sedative.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chemical  physiologists,  it  is  a powertid  diso^yp^niz- 
ing. remedy.  It  has  only  been  used  in  diabetes,  by  Dr.  Rollo 
and  others,  under  the  name  of  Hepatized  ammonia,  in  doses  of 
five  or  ten  drops  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 
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ACIDUM  S1H.PHURICUM  DILUTUM.  Ed. 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  part ; 

Water,  seven  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Dub, 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  ounces,  by  weighty 
Distilled  water,  fourteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Having  gradually  mixed  them,  set  the  mixture  aside  to  cool,  and 
then  pour  olF  the  clear  liquor. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  JP90»  » 

I 

Lond, 

Take  of 

' Sulphuric  acid,  one  fluidounce  and  a half  j 

Distilled  water,  fourteen  fluidounces  and  a half. 

Add  the  acid  by  degrees  to  ihc  water,  and  mix. 

The  most  simple  form  in  which  sulphuric  acid  can  be  advan, 
tageously  employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely,  di- 
luted with  water  : and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  should  be 
some  fixed  standard,  in  which  the  acid  in  this  state  should  be 
kept.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  .the  same  standard 
with  respect  to  strength  has  not  been  uniformly  adopted  ; and 
especially,  that  the  London  college  should  have  deviated  so  very 
remarkably,  both  from  their  own  former  editions  and  from  the 
other  colleges.  Dr.  Powell,  whose  translation  may  be  consi- 
dered as  official,  states,  in  defence  of  the  change,  that  the  new 
mixture  will  be  more  conveniently  made,  and  its  dose  more 
easily  apportioned  than  that  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia.  I do 
not  see  any  ground  for  cither  of  these  arguments  ; and  even  if 
they  were  well  founded,  they  would  not  compensate  the  incon- 
veniences and  accidents  which  must  arise  from  changing  the 
strength  of  a substance  one  half,  and  retaining  nearly  tire  same 
title.  Dr  Powell,  it  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  has  fallen  into 
‘ an  important  error  in  his  calculations.  He  states  that  an  ounce 
j of  sulphuric  acid,  by  measure,  is  equal  to  1 1 dr.  1 scr.  by  weight, 
' whereas  it  is  equal  to  I't.  dr.  and  eight-tenths  of  a grain, 

j In  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  tlie  strong  acid,«oiisli- 
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tutcs  an  eighth,  In  the  New  London  ^*^d  in  the  former  Lon- 
don, one  ninth  of  the  mixture,  The  first  proportion  seems  pre- 
ferable, as  it  gives  a drachm  of  acid  to  the  ounce.  Their  com- 
parative strengtlis  are  nearly  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Late  London,  - 1000 

Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  . 1125 
New  London,  - ‘11'45 

Dr.  Powell  says,  that  one  ounce  of  the  last  will  saturate  about 
107  grains  of  dried  sub-carbonate  of  soda.  The  dilution  by 
means  of  distilled  water  is  preferable  to  spring  water ; which, 
even  in  its  purest  state,  is  not  free  from  impregnations  affecting 
tlic  acid.  Even  when  distilled  water  is  used,  there  is  often  a 
small  quantity  of  a white  precipitate,  arising  from  lead  dissolved 
in  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a very  strong  attraction  for  water  ; and 
tlteir  bulk,  when  combined,  is  less  than  that  of  the  water  and 
acid  separately.  ^ At  tire  same  time,  tliere  is  a very  considerable 
increase  of  temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  to  crack  glass 
vessels,  unless  the  combination  be  very  cautiously  made ; and, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Vcid  must  be  poured  into  the  water, 
not  the  water  into  the  acid,  ^ulphuric  acid  diluted  with  one 
tliird  its  weight  of  water,  ceaffes  to  give  out  heat  on  the  farther 
addition  of  water. 


ACIDUM  NITROSUM.  AW. 
Nilrotis  Acid. 


Take  of 

^ pure  nitrate  of  potass,  two  pounds; 

Sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  ounces. 

Efliving  put  the  nitrate  of  potass  into  a glass  retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  in  a sand  bath,  with  a heat  gra- 
dually increased,  until  the  iron  pot  begins  to  be  red-hot. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  w'ater  as 
1550  to  1000. 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  kali,  six  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds. 

I^Iix  and  distil,  until  the  residuum  becomes  dry. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1500. 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  Ed. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 

Pour  it  into  a retort,  and  having  adapted  a receiver,  apply  a very 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reddest  portion  shall  have  passed  over. 
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and  the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  shall  have  become 
nitric  acid. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potass  dried, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  two  pounds. 

Mix  in  a glass  retort,  and  distil  off  the  nitric  acid  from  a sand 
’bath  until  red  fumes  appear.  Then  re-distil  the  acid  in  the 
same  manner,  having  previously  added  another  ounce  of  dried 
nitrate  of  potass. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  1.5.  If  a piece  of  lime- 
stone be  put  into  an  ounce  of  it,  diluted  with  water,  seven 
drachms  should  be  dissolved. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  its  superior  affinity* 
combines  witlr  the  potass  of  the  nitre,  to  form  sulphate  of  potass^ 
while  the  nitric  acid  is  separated,  and  is  converted  into  vapour, 
by  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  and  is  condensed  in 
the  receiver. 

In  performing  this  process,  we  must  take  care,  in  pouring  in 
the  sulphuric  acid,  not  to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Instead 
of  a common  receiver,  if  is’l^f  advantage  to  use  some  modifica- 
tion of  Woulfe’s  apparatus*,  and  as  the  vapours  are  extremely 
corrosive,  tire  fat  lute  must  be  used  to  connect  the  retort  with 
it.  The  London  college  formerly  used  no  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  what  was  necessary  to  expel  all  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  re- 
sidmun  was  a neutral  sulphate  of  potass,  so  insoluble,  that  it 
could  not  be  got  out  without  breaking  the  retort.  The  Edip- 
biirgh  and  Dublin  colleges  order  as  much  sulphuric  acid  Mren-'" 
ders  the  residuum  an  acidulous  sulphate  of  potass,  easily  soIuTrle' 
in  water,  and  the  London  college  now  employ  a still  larger" 
quantity.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Powell,  that  the  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  these  proportions  for  nitric  acid,  is  expressed  in 
the  following  report  to  the  college. 


Dried 

Sulph. 

Colour  of 

Sp.  Gr.  - 
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60 

29 
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When  the  proportions  were,  6*  nitric  and  3 sulphuric  acid,  there 
remained  no  redundant  acid.”  It  is  again  to  be  regretted,  that, 
in  this  report,  there  is  no  statement  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  college ; for  although  the  old 
London  proportions  of  one  half  acid  was  manifestly  too  little, 
equal  parts  may  be  too  much,  and  the  intermediate  proportions 
of  6 to  4i  may  be  preferable  to  either.  It  is  also  singular,  that 
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there  should  be  so  great  a difference  between  the  second  and 
third  of  the  results  stated,  when  the  difference  in  the  materials 
used  is  so  trifling  ; that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  product, 
consisting  of  nitric  acid,  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  second, 
red  nitrous  acid  ; and  that  of  these  two,  the  one  whose  speci- 
fic gravity  is  less  should  dissolve  most  marble. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  Sulphuric  acid  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  re-distilling  the  nitrous  acid  from  a small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  this  rectification  forms  part  of  the  new 
London  process  ; as,  from  the  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
used  by  them,  this  contamination  is  more  likely  to  take  place. 
But  its  presence  is  not  indicated  when  nitrous  acid  forms  a pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  baryta,  as  affirmed  by  almost  all  chemi- 
<Jal  authors  ; for  nitrate  of  baryta  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hume 
fo  be  insoluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detected  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  may  be  separated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous 
acid  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  it  forms  any  pre- 
cipitate, and  drawing  off  the  nitrous  acid  by  distillation. 

Mr.  Davy  has  shewn,  that  nitrous  acid  is  a compound  of  ni- 
tric acid  and  nitric  oxide  ; and  that,  by  additional  doses  of  the 
last  constituent,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  from  yellow  to 
orange,  olive  green,  and  blue#^re^,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
diminished.  As  commonly  prepared,  the  acid  is  more  or  less 
Mgh-colourcd  and  emits  red  fumes,  w’hcreas  pure  nitric  acid 
omits  only  white  fumes.  Hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
given  a process  for  converting  nitrous  into  nitric  acid,  which  Dr. 
Powell  thinks  uneconomical ; as  not  only  nitrous  gas,  but  a large 
proportion  of  the  acid  itself,  passes  to  waste. 

By  file  application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric 
Oxi3e  is  vaporized,  and  pure  colourless  nitric  acid  remains  in  the 
retort.  The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a por- 
tion of  the  acid,  and  condenses  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in  the 
form  of  a very  high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitric  acid. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potass,  seven  pounds  j 

Black  oxide  of  manganese,  one  pound  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  six  drachms. 
Into  a retort  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  pounds,  intro*, 
duce  the  nitre  and  manganese,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  pour 
upon  them  gradually,  through  a retort-funnel,  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  conduct 
the  distillation  with  a gradually  Increased  heat. 

From  these  proportions,  Richter  got  three  pounds  nine  ounces 
•of  very  slightly  coloured  nitric  acid.  The  operation  wfill  be 
conducted  w'ith  less  hazard  in  a AVoulfe’s  apparatus,  or  by  in- 
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terposing  between  the  retort  and  a*  receiver  a tubulated  adopter, 
furnished  with  a bent  tube,  of  which  the  further  extremity  is 
immersed  in  a vessel  containing  a small  quantity  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  acid  is  probably  stated  too  high 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  j for,  although  Rouelle  makes  that  of 
the  strongest  nitric  acid  i.583,  yet  Kirwan  could  produce  it  no 
stronger  at  60  than  1.55i3y  and  Mr.  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504, 
and  when  saturated  with  nitric  oxide,  only  1.475. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM.  Ed. 

Diluted  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid, 

Water,  equal  w^eights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapour?. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid. 

Distilled  water,  each  one  pound. 

Mix. 

The  specific  gravity  is  1280. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM.  Loud. 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid, 

Take  of 

Nitric  acid,  one  fluldounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  nine  fluidounces. 

Mix. 

Nitrous  acid  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and  attractl^it 
from  the  atmosphere.  During  their  combination  tliere  is  an 
increase  of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  dissipated  in 
the  form  of  noxious  I'apours,  and  the  colour  changes  succes- 
sively from  orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  pro- 
portion of  water  is  increased.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
Kirwan’s  standard  acid  of  1.5543  and  water,  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.1911. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Powell’s  commentary  upon  this  process : 
One  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  by  measure,  is  equal  to  about  two 
ounces  by  weight,  and  one  ounce  of  this  diluted  acid  will  satu- 
rate nearly  one  hundred  of  wliite  marble.  An  admixture 
of  equal  weights  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  was  directed  under  this 
same  title  in  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was,  in  point  of 
strength,  as  an  acid,  to  the  present,  nearly  as  16  to  10.”  In  this 
statement  there  are  several  errors  of  great  importance,  which  it 
Ts  absolutely  necessary  to  correct.  It  makes  nitric  acid  actually 
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heavier  than  sulphuric.  In  fact,  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  by 
measure,  is  only  equal  to  one  ounce,  three  drachms,  21.75 
grains,  by  weight;  and,  upon  his  own  data,  one  liquidounce  of 
nitric  acid  will  saturate  only  49.77  grains,  not  one  hundred 
ounces.  Lastly,  the  strength  of  the  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  for- 
mer London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  that  of  the  present  as  37,  not 
16,  to  10. 

These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed 
as  powerful  pharmaceutic  agents.  Their  application  in  this  way 
I shall  have  many  opportunities  of  illustrating. 

Medical  use. — Lately,  however,  their  use  in  anedicine  hag 
been  considerably  extended.  In  the  state  of  vapour  they  ha^’e 
been  used  to  destroy  contagion  in  goals,  hospitals,  ships,  and 
other  places  w'here  the  accumulation  of  animal  effluvia  is  not 
easily  avoided.  The  fumigating  such  places  w'ith  the  vapour  of 
nitrous  acid  has  certainly  been  attended  with  success ; but  we 
liave  heard  that  success  ascribed  entirely  to  the  ventilation  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  Ventilation  may  unquestionably  be 
carried  so  far,  that  the  contagious  miasmata  may  be  diluted  to 
such  a degree  that  they  shall  not  act  on  the  body  ; but  to  us  it 
appears  no  less  certain,  that  these  miasmata  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid  or  oxy-muriatic  a^ld  vapour,  without  being 
entirely  decomposed  and  completely  destroyed.  Fumigation  is, 
besides,  applicable  in  situations  which  do  not  admit  of  sufficient 
ventilation ; and  where  it  is,  the  previous  diffusion  of  acid  va- 
pours is  an  excellent  check  upon  the  indolence  and  inattention 
of  servajits  and  nurses,  as  by  the  smell  w'e  are  enabled  to  judge 
whether  they  have  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  succeeding, 
ventilation.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  also,  is  not  deleterious  to  life, 
and'iflay  be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  without  oc- 
casioning to  them  any  material  inconvenience.  The  means  of 
diffusing  it  are  easy.  Half  an  ounce  of  povfflered  nitre  is  put 
into  a saucer,  which  is  placed  in  a pipkin  of  heated  sand.  On 
the  nitre  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  immediately  begin  to  rise.  This  quantity 
will  fill  witli  vapour  a cube  of  ten  feet ; and  by  employing  a suf- 
ficient number  of  pipkins,  the  fumes  may  be  easily  made  to  fill  a 
xvard  of  any  extent.  For  introducing  this"  practice.  Dr.  Car- 
michael Smyth  received  from  the  British  parliament  a rew'ard  of 
live  thousand  pounds. 

The  internal  use  of  diesc  acids  has  also  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. In  febrile  diseases,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  and  antiseptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quainted witli.  Hoffinann  and  Ebcrhard  long  ago  employed  it 
W'ith  very  great  success  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers ; and 
in  tile  low  typhus,  w'hich  frequently  rages  among  the  poor  in 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  I have  repeatedly  given  it  with  un- 
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equivocal  advantage.  In  the  liver  complaint  of  the  East-Indies, 
and  in  syphilis,  nitric  acid  has  also  been  extolled  as  a valuable 
remedy  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  evident  benefits  resulting  from  its 
use  in  these  complaints  has  given  rise  to  a theory,  that  mercury 
only  acts  by  oxygenizing  the  system.  It  is  certain  that  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  have  been  removed 
by  the  use  of  these  acids,  and  that  the  former  symptoms  have 
not  returned,  or  been  followed  by  any  secondary  symptoms.  But 
in  many  instances  they  have  failed ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
they  effected  a permanent  cure,  after  the  secondary  symptoms 
appeared.  Upon  tlie  whole,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearson  on 
this  subject,  lately  agitated  with  so  much  keenness,  appear  to  us 
so  candid  and  judicious,  that  we  shall  insert  them  here.  He 
does  not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venera : at  the  same 
time,  he  by  no  means  wishes  to  see  it  exploded  as  a medicine 
altogether  useless  in  that  disease.  When  an  impaired  state  of 
the  constitution  renders . the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
system  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitrous  acid 
will  be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  restraining  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  improve  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  On  some  occasions,  this  acid  may 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  a mercurial  course,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  support  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  determine  power- 
fully to  the  kidneys,  and  to  counteract,  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  moutli  and  fauces. 


ACIDUM  MURIATICUM,  Ed. 
Muriatic  Acid. 


Take  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

. Water,  one  pound. 

Heat  the  muriate  of  soda  for  some  time  red-hot  in  a pot,  and  af- 
ter it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a retort.  Then  pour  upon  the 
muriate  of  soda  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Lastly,  distil  in  a sand  bath,  with  a moderate  fire,  as 
long  as  any  acid  is  produced. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 


Load. 

Take  of 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pound? ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  pound  and  a half^ 

Distilled  water,  a pint  and  a half. 

First  mix  the  acid  with  half  a pound  of  the  wat>?r  in  a glass  re- 
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tort,  and  add  to  the  mixture,  after  it  has  cooled,  the  muriate 
of  soda.  Pour  the  rest  of  the  water  into  the  receiver  ; then 
having  fitted  on  the  retort,  distil  the  muriatic  acid  over  into 
this  water,  with  the  heat  of  a sand  bath  gradually  increased 
to  redness. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  Is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 

If  a piece  of  lime-stone  be  put  Into  a fluidour.ee  of  this  acid 
diluted  with  water,  half  an  ounce  should  be  dissolved. 

Dui. 

Tike  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  dried, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Water,  each  six  pounds. 

• Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  copied,  gradu-* 
ally  to  the  salt,  in  a glass  retort,  and  then  distil  the  liquor, 
until  the  residuum  become  dry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1 1 70. 

In  this  process  the  muriate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  the 
muriatic  acid  disengaged  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  sul- 
j>huric  acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  is  a permanently  elastic  fluid, 
the  addition  of  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence 
in  a fluid  form.  The  London  college  put  a portion  of  water  into 
the  receiver,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas, 
which  is  first  disengaged,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  for 
want  of  water  to  condense  it : the  other  colleges,  however,  order 
the  whole  of  the  water  to  be  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphuric 
acid ; and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  mixture  of  acid 
and  water  be  allowed  to  cool  before  it  be  added  to  the  salt  j for 
the  heat  produced  is  so  great,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger 
the  breaking  of  the  retort,  but  occasion  considerable  loss  and  in- 
convenience, by  the  sudden  disengagement  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 
Dr.  Powell  thinks  it  is  an  improvement  to  add  the  sah  to  the 
diluted  acid. 

The  muriate  of  soda  is  directed  by  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  to 
be  heated  to  redness,  before  it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that 
tlie  whole  of  the  water  of  crystallization  may  be  expelled,  which, 
being  variable  in  quantity,  would  otherwise  affect  the  strength 
of  the  acid  produced  ; and  besides,  without  this  precaution,  the 
acid  obtained  is  too  highrcoloured.  The  London  college  use  the 
salt  dried,  but  not  decrepitated. 

If  a common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  distil- 
lation, they  mpst  not  be  luted  perfectly  closelyj  for  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  gas  should  not  be  absorbed  by  the  water  employed, 
it  -must  be  allowed  tp  escape  j but  the  process  will  be  perform- 
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ed  with  greater  eccmomy,  and  pesfect  safety,  in  a WouJfe’s,  or 
some  similar  apparatus. 

The  residuum  in  the  retort  consists  principally  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization;  and 
to  save  the  retort.  Dr.  Powell  directs  it  tor  be  filled  with  boiling 
water,  after  the  process  is  over,  and  it  has  cooled  down  to  212®. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  colourless, 
and  possesses  the  other  properties  already  enunaerated ; but  in 
the  shops  it  is  very  seldom  found  pure.  It  almost  always  con- 
tains iron,  and  very  frequently  sulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The 
copper  is  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  super-saturat- 
ing the  acid  with  ammonia,  tlie  iron  by  the  black  or  blue  preci- 
pitate formed  with  tincture  of  galls  or  prussiate  of- potass.  The 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  re-distilling  the  acid 
from  a small  quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  soda.  But  Mr.  Hume 
discovered,  that  muriate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  when  poured 
into  muriatic  acid,,  although  it  contain  no  sulphuric  acid. 

Medical  use. — In  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
mode  of  its  employment,  it  coincides  with  the  acids  already 
mentioned,  which  almost  proves,  that  they  do  net  act  by  oxy- 
genizing the  system,  as  the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  disoxygeniz- 
ed  by  any  substance  or  process  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM  DILUTUM.  Duh 
Diluttd  Muriatic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Muriatic  acid. 

Distilled  water,  each  one  pound.  Mix. 

The  specific  gravity  is  1G80. 

This  diluted  acid,  of  a fixed  strength,  is  convenient  for  ap- 
portioning its  dose;  and  as  it  is  now  introduced  by  the  Dublin 
college,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  proportions  will  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  others. 

AQUA  ALCALINA  OXYMURIATICA-  Duh. 

Oxynmriatic  Alkaline 

Take  of 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two-  pounds-; 

Manganese,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Water ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  two- pounds. 

Mix  the  muriate  of  soda  and  manganese  ; put  them  into  a ma- 
trass, and  pour  on  the  water.  Then,  by  means  of  a proper  -ap- 
paratus, add  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually,  and  at  different 
times,  and  pass  the  gas  extricated  through  a solution  of  four 
ounces  of  carbdfete  of  kali,  in  twenty-nine  ounces,  by  mea- 
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sure,  of  water.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  heat  the 

matrass  moderately. 

The  specific  gravity  is  1687. 

This  is  a solution  of  tlie  oxygenated  muriate  of  potass.  Tlie 
oxymuriatic  acid  is  disengaged  in  the  matrass,  by  tire  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  black  oxide, of 
manganese,  which  latter  furnishes  the  additional  dose  of  oxygen 
to  the  muriatic  acid  disengaged  from  the  former ; and  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid  gas  thus  formed,  readily  combines  with  the  potass 
of  the  solution,  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass  while  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled. 

A solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  potass  was  some  years  ago 
strongly  recommended  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy,  and  its  use 
was  extended  tp  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  finally  to  fever 
and  spasmodic  diseases,  as  a general  stimulant.  It  was  given  in 
the  dose  of  from  three  to  ten  grains,  four  times  a-day,  gradually 
increasing  to  25  or  30.  At  the  time,  many  singular  cures  per- 
formed by  means  of  it  were  recorded,  but  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  we  do  not  now  hear  of  its  employment ; al- 
though its  introduction  so  lately  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopccia 
would  lead  us  to  presume  that  it  is  still  used  in  Ireland.  It 
sometimes  acted  as  a diuretic,  always  as  a stimulant ; and  it  is 
singular,  that  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  it  passed  off  undecomposed  in  the  urine.  In  these  cases 
Mr.  Cruickshank  proposed  to  remedy  the  defect,  by  giving,  after 
each  dose,  10  or  15  drops  of  muriatic  acid. 

AQUA  OXYMURIATICA.  Dub. 

Oxymuriatic  Water. 

Is  prepared  by  transmitting,  in  a proper  apparatus,  the  superflu- 
■ ous  gas  of  the  preceding  process  through  a pint  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  is  10(W; 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  also,  when  the  chemical 
pathology  .was  fashionable,  recommended  ns  an  antisyphilitic  re- 
medy, and  it  certainly  seemed,  in  some  instances,  to  clfect  cures; 
but  it  has  since  been  laid  aside.  Mr.  Braithwaite  also  recom- 
mended it  strongly  in  scarlatina.  He  gave,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  paiaent,  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water ; but  it  is 
advisable  to  divide  it  jnto  doses,  in  different  phials,  as  it  loses 
every  time  tlie  phial  is  opened,  and  it  should  }je  kept  in  a dark 
place. 

The  vapours  of  this  powerfully  oxygenizing  acid  have  been 
recommended  by  Morveau  as  the  best  means  of  destroving  coiu 
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tagion.  As,  however^  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  every  situation.  Where  applicable,  they 
are  easily  disengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  of  muriate 
of  soda,  and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  powder, 
and  pouring  upon  the  mixture,  first  four  parts  of  water,  and 
then  six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid  are  immediately  disengaged. 

Morveau.  has  since  contrived  what  he  calls  Dls-infecting  or 
‘Preservative  phials.  If  intended  to  be  portable,  46  grains  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  coarse  powder,  arc  to  be  put  into 
a strong  glass  phial,  of  about  2^  cubic  inches  capacity,  with  an 
accurately  ground  stopper,  to  which  must  be  added  about  of 
a cubic  inch  of  nitric  acid  of  1.4  specific  gravity,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  muriatic  acid  of  1.134;  the  stopper  is  then  to  be  re- 
placed, and  the  whole  secured  by  inclosing  the  phial  in  a strong 
wooden  case,  with  a cap  which  screws  down  so  as  to  keep  the 
stopper  in  its  place.  They  are  to  be  used  by  simply  opening 
the  phial  without  approaching  it  to  the  nose,  and  shutting  it  as 
soon  as  the  smell  of  the  muriatic  gas  is  perceived.  A phial  of 
this  kind,  If  properly  prepared,  will  preserve  Its  power  dur- 
ing many  years.  For  small  wards,  strong  bottles,  with  ground 
stoppers  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  about  25  or  27  cubic  inches  of 
Capacity,  may  be  used,  with  372  grains  of  tlie  oxide,  and  3.5 
inches  of  each  of  the  acids,  and  the  stopper  kept  in  Its  place 
by  leaden  weights ; or  for  larger  wards,  very  strong  glass  jars, 
about  43  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  containing  a drachm  of  the 
oxide,  and  6 inches  of  each  of  the  acids.  These  jars  are  to  be 
covered  with  a plate  of  glass,  adjusted  to  them  by  grinding  with 
emery,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a screw.  In  no  case  is  the  mix- 
ture to  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  the  vessel. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILLATUM.  Ed. 

Distilled  Acetous  Acid. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  distilled  in  glass-vessels, 
with  a gentle  heat-  The  two  first  pounds  which  come  over, 
being  too  watery,  are  to  be  set  aside ; the  next  four  pounds 
will  be  the  distilled  acetous  acid.  Tlie  remainder  furnishes 
a still  stronger,  but  empyreumatic  acid. 

Agetum  Distillatum.  Dub. 

Distilled  Vinegar. 

Take  of  . 

Vinegar,  ten  pints.  ^ 

Draw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  six  pints. 

Glass  vessels  are  to  be  employed  in  this  distillation,  and  the  first 
pint,  which  comes  over,  is  to  be  rejected. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1006. 
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Acidum  Aceticum.  Lend. 
Acetic  Acid, 


Take  of 

Vinegar,  a gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a sand  bath,  from  a glass  retort,  into  a 
cooled  glass  receiver  j then,  having  thrown  away  the  first 
pint,  preserve  the  next  six. 


Vinegar,  when  prepar«d  from  vinous  liquors  by  fermenta- 
tion, besides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extractive,  super- 
tartrate  of  potass,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a 
peculiar  agreeable  aroma.  These  substances,  particularly  the 
extractive  and  super-tartrate  of  potass,  render  it  apt  to  spoil,  and 
mnfit  for  pharmaceutic  and  chemical  purposes.  By  distillation, 
however,  the  acetic  acid  is  easily  separated  from  such  of  these 
substance?  as  arc  not  volatile.  But  by  distillation  it  loses  its 
agreeable  flavour,  and  becomes  consitferably.  weaker  j for  the 
water  being  rather  more  volatile  than  acetic  acid,  comes  over  first, 
while  tbe  last  and  strongest  portion  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed free  from  empyreuma. 

This  process  may  be  performed  in  a common  still,  but  a re- 
tort is  preferable.  The  best  kinds  of  wine  vinegar  should  be 
used  j and.  even  with  these,  if  tlie  distillation  be  carried  on  to 
any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empyreuma. 
The  best  mctlipd,  however,  is,  if  a retort  be  used,  to  place  the 
sand  but  a little  way  up  its  sides,  and,  when  somewhat  more 
than  half  tlie  liquor  has  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder 
a quantity  of  fresh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  This 
may  he  repeated  three  or  four  times  j the  vinegar  supplied  at 
o«ch  time  being  previously  heated,  as  the  addition  of  cold  li- 
quor would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but  also  endanger 
the  breaking  of  the  retort.  Lowitz  recommends  tlie  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  recently  burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to 
each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  still,  as  tlie  best  means  of  avoiding 
empyreuma. 

If  the  common  still  be  employed,  it  should  likewise  be  occa- 
sionally supplied  with  fresh  vinegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid 
runs  off,  and  this  continued  until  the  process  cannot  be  conve- 
niently carried  farther.  The  distilled  acid  must  be  rectified  by 
a second  distillation,  in  a retort  or  glass  alembic ; for,  although 
tlie  head  and  receiver  be  of  glass  or  stone-ware,  the  acid  will 
contract  a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  residuum  of  this  process  is  commonly  thrown  away  as 
useless.  If  mixed  with  about  three  times  Its  weight  of  fine  dry 
land,  and  committed  to  distillation  in  a retort,  with  a well-re- 
gulated fire,  it  yields  an  exceedingly  strong  empyreumatic  acid. 
Besides,  it  is,  without  any  rectii^ation,  better  for  some  pur- 
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poses,  as  being  Stronger  than  the  pure  acid;  particularly  for 
making  acetate  of  potass  or  soda : for,  in  the  process,  the  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  is  burnt  out. 

Distilled  vinegar  should  be  colourless  and  transparent,  specific 
gravity  from  1.007  to  1.0095  ; have  a pungent  smell,  and  purely 
acid  taste,  totally  free  from  acrimony  and  empyreuma,  and  should 
be  entirely  volatile.  It  should  not  form  a precipitate  on  the  ad. 
dition  of  a solution  of  baryta,  or  of  water  saturated  with  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen  ; or  change  its  colour  when  super-saturated 
with  ammonia.  These  circumstances  shew,  that  it  is  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  contains  lead,  copper,  or  tin. 

Distilled  acetous  acid,  in  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
does  not  differ  from  vinegar ; and  as  it  is  less  pleasant  to  th« 
taste,  it  is  only  used  for  pliarmaceutical  preparations. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  Dub. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetate  of  kali,  six  ounces  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  three  ounces,  by  weight. 

Pour  the  acid  into  a tubulated  retort,  and  gradually  add  the 
acetated  kali  in  different  portions,  waiting,  after  every  addi- 
tion, until  the  mixture  cools  ; then  distil  off  the  acid,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  until  the  residuum  become  dry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1070.  * 

Acidum  Acetosum  Forte.  Ed. 

Strong  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound ; 

Acetite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 

Having  rubbed  them  together,  put  them  into  a retort,  and  distil 
in  a sand  bath,  with  a moderate  heat,  as  long  as  any  acid 
comes  over. 

By  these  processes,  the  acid  we  have  before  noticed,  under 
title  of  acetic  acid,  is  prepared.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  differ  from  distilled  vinegar  only  in  strength,  and  in 
being  perfectly  free  from  all  mucilaginous  matter ; therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  of  nomenclature,  which  gives  simple 
names  to  simple  substances,  the  strong  acid  should  be  acetic 
acid,  and  our  present  acetous  acid  should  be  weak  or  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

Many  different  processes  have  been  proposed  for  preparing 
acetic  acid,  but  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  ciasses.  It  may 
pe  prepared,  ' 
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1.  By  decomposing  metalline  acetates  by  heat.  ' 

3.  "■  — acetates  by  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  - ■ acetates  by  sulphates. 

The  process  in  the  former  edition  of  the  London  college  is  an 
example  of  the  first  kind  ; but  the  heat  necessary  for  decompo- 
sing verdigris  is  so  great,  that  it  decomposes  part  of  tlie  acetic 
acid  itself,  and  gives  the  product  an  empyreumatic  and  unplea- 
sant smell. 

By  the  superior  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be 
easily  expelled  from  every  acetate,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic ; 
but  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  deprived  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  to  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  renders 
the  product  impure. 

The  processes  of  the  last  kind  are  preferable  to  the  others  in 
many  respects.  They  are  both  more  economical,  and  they  fur- 
nish a purer  acid.  Mn  Lowitz  directs  one  part  of  carefully 
dried  acetate  of  soda  to  be  triturated  with  three  parts  of  super- 
sulphate of  potass,  and  the  distillation  to  be  conducted  in  a glass 
retort,  with  a gentle  heat.  The  Berlin  college  mix  together 
twelve  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potass  with  six  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  eighteen  of  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  With 
the  super- sulphate  of  potass,  thus  prepared,  they  decompose 
nine  ounces  of  acetate  of  soda,  dried  with  a gentle  heat*.  The 
process  of  the  Edinburgh  college  also  belongs  to  this  class,  and 
was  first  proposed  by  C.  Badollier,  apothecary  at  Chartres. 

Medical  use. — It  is  almost  solely  used  as  an  analeptic  remedy 
in  syncope,  asphyxia,  hysteric  affections,  and  headachs.  Applied 
to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a stimulant  and  rubefacient,  but  it  is  most 
frequently  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  in  the  state  of  vapour. 


ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  Ed. 
Benzoic  Acid. 


Take  of 

Benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  sixteen  pounds. 

Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  carbonate,  then  boil  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour,  with' constant  agitation,  and  strain.  Repeat 
the  decoction,  with  other  six  pounds  of  water,  and  strain. 
Mix  these  decoctions,  and  evaporate,  until  two  pounds  re- 
main.  Filter  anew,  and  drop  into  the  fluid,  as  long  as  it  pro- 
. duces  any  precipitation, 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Dissolve  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  in  boiling  water,  strain 
the.  boiling  solution  through  linen,  and  set  it  aside  to  cry s- 


■*  The  acid  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  would  be  a Very 
«conomic!il  substitute. 
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tallize.  Wash  the  crystals  with  cold  water,  dry  and  preserve 
them. 

Dtib. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  any  quantity. 

Liquefy  it  in  a retort  with  a wide  throat,  having  a receiver  fitted 
to  it,  but  not  luted,  and  sublime.  Remove  the  sublimed 
matter  occasionally  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  lest  it  accu- 
mulate in  too  great  a quantity.  If  it  be  soiled  vyith  oil,  press 
it,  folded  up  In  blotting  paper,  and  repeat  the  sdblimation. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Fresh  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  a gallon  and  a half ; 

Muriatic  acid,  four  fluidounces.  , 

Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  lime,  then  boil  for  half  an  hour 
in  a gallon  of  water,  stirring  it  assiduously,  and  decant  the 
liquor  when  cold.  Boil  the  residuum  in  four  pints  of  water, 
and  decant  the  liquor  as  before  : then  boil  down  the  liquors 
mixed  together,  to  one  half  -,  filter  through  paper,  and  gra- 
dually drop  in  the  muriatic  acid,  until  there  be  no  more  pre- 
cipitate. 

Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  liquor,  dry  the  powder  with  a 
gentle  heat,  put  it  in  a proper  vessel,  placed  in  a sand  batli, 
and  sublime  the  benzoic  acid  with  a gentle  heat. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  balsams,  is  their  containing 
benzoic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  resin,  their 
other  principal  constituent,  either  by  sublimation,  or  by  com- 
bining it  with  a salifiable  base.  The  Dublin  college  directs  it 
to  be  done  in  the  former  way.  But,  even  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  manage  the  heat  so  as  not  to  de- 
compose part  of  the  resin,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  contaminates  the  product.  Nor 
can  it  be  freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  by  bibulous 
paper. 

The  other  method  of  separating  benzoic  acid  from  resin,  was 
first  practised  by  Scheele,  who  employed  lime-water  ; Gottling 
afterwards  used  carbonate  of  potass ; and,  lastly,  Gren  used 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  college, 
and  now  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Brande,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  the  London  college,  prefers  Scheele’s  process,  as 
the  lime  dissolves  less  of  the  resin  of  the  benzoin  than  the  alka- 
lies do.  In  experiments,  which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  comparative  value  of  the  different  processes,  ho 
obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin. 
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By  sublimation,  • - • 2 o 0 0 

— Scheele’s  process,  - - 16  2 19 

— Gren’s  and  Gottling’s  process,  1 5 1 10 

— boiling  benzoin  in  water,  - 1 0 0 10 

As  the  crystallized  aqid,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and 
elasticity,  is  not  easily  reduced  to  powder,  for  most  purposes  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  a precipitate. 

It  may  also  be  extracted  from  storax,  and  all  the  other  bal- 
sams,^ particularly  those  of  Tolu  pr  Peru ; and  from  the  urine 
of  children,  and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  a fragrant  smell, 
especially  when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  boiling 
■water,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be 
suspended  in  it,  by  means  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant 
balsamic  syrup. 


ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  Lend. 

Ci/rU'  Acid. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  one  pint ; 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce,  or  as  much  as  may  be  required  to 
saturate  the  juice ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  nine  fluidounces. 

To  the  lemon  juice,  heated  to  ebullition,  gradually  add  the 
chalk  *,  mix  them,  and  decant  the  liquor.  Wash  the  citrate 
of  lime,  •which  remains,  in  repeated  waters,  and  then  dry  it. 
Then  pour  upon  the  dried  powder  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid; 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through  a cloth  with  strong  ex- 
pression, and  filter  through  paper.  Evaporate  the  filtered 
liquor  with  a gentle  heat,  until  it  form  crystals  on  cooling. 

In  order  to  render  the  ciyst.ds  pure,  they  must  be  dissolved 
twice,  or  oftener,  in  water,  filtered  each  time,  evaporated  and 
crystallized. 

This  process,  which  w'^as  contrived  by  iScheeIe,has  been  already 
explained  in  the  materia  medic.i,  into  which  citric  acid  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Dublin  college.  In  some  respects  this  con- 
crete acid  is  superior,  and  in  others  greatly  inferior  to  lemon 
juice.  It  has  not  tlu  flavour;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
ii  has  not  the  freshness  of  the  fruit  but  from  its  solid  form  and 
gradual  solution  it  is  convenient,  and  is  exc»llently  adapted,  for 
effervescing  mixtures  Dissolved  in  eight  waters,  it  is  said  to 
be  equal  in  strength  to  lemon  juice. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI.  £d. 

Oil  0 Amber  and  Succinic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  tandi  wjttal  part*. 
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Itflx  them,  and  put  them  into  a glass  retort,  of  which  the  mix- 
ture may  fill  one  half:  then  adapt  a la^e  receiver,  and  distil 
in  a sand  bath,  with  a fire  gradually  increased.  At  first,  a 
watery  liquor  will  come  over,  with  some  yellow  oil  j then  a 
yellow  oil,  with  an  acid  salt  j and,  lastly,  a reddish  and  black- 
coloured  oiL 

Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  separate  the  oil  from 
the  water.  Press  the  salt  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort and  sides  of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
to  free  it  from  the  oil  adhering  to  it ; then  purify  it  by  solu- 
tion in  warm  water  and  crystallization. 

Acidum  Succinicum.  Dub. 

Sucdtiic  Acid, 

Take  of  1 

Amber, 

Pure  sand,  each  one  pound. 

Distil,  with  a heat  gradually  increased,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a salt  discoloured  with  oil.  Let  the  salt  be  wrapt  up  in 
blotting  paper,  and  compressed,  to  squeeze  out  the  oil,  and 
be  again  sublimed. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  de- 
termine whether  the  succinic  acid  exists  as  such  in  the  amber, 
or  whether  it  be  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  amber 
by  the  action  of  heat } for  in  the  process  employed  for  obtaining 
succinic  acid  the  amber  is  completely  decomposed. 

The  sand  is  added  by  the  Dublin  college  to  prevent  the  amber 
from  running  together  into  masses,  and  impeding  the  distilla- 
tion; but  as  it  renders  the  residuum  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
vamisher,  it  is  not  advisable.  According  to  Gbttling,  this  dis- 
tillation should  be  performed  in  a tubulated  iron  or  earthen 
ware  retort,  exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire;  for  he 
says,  that  in  a sand  bath  we  cannot  regulate  the  heat  sufficiently, 
and  that  a glass  retort  is  incapable  of  supporting  the  necessary 
temperature. 

Besides  the  succinic  acid  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, and  sides  of  tlie  receiver,  the  oil  washes  down  a portion  of 
it  into  the  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is 
saturated  with  it.  But  the  whole  of  it  may  be  obtained  by 
agitating  the  oil  with  some  boiling  water,  which  will  dissolve 
the  acid.  This  solution.is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liquor, 
and  the  acid  they  contain  is  easily  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  The  acid  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  solution 
in  boiling  water  and  crystallization,  according  to  the  directionfi 
of  the  colleges. 

But  even  after  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  a por- 
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tion  of  empyroumatic  oil  still  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  renders  it 
i«ipurc.  Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore 
attempted.  Demachy  saturated  it  with  lime,  separated  the 
lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  sublimed  the  succinic  acid;  Richter 
saturated  succinic  acid  with  potass,  decomposed  the  salt  formed 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  disengaged  the  succinic  acid  from  the 
lead  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid : lastly,  Morveau  asserts 
that  he  obtained  it  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  by  treating  it 
with  nitrous  acid.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia, sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  potass,  sugar,  &c.  Wlien 
pure  it  is  entirely  volatile,  gives  out  no  ammoniacal  fumes  when 
triturated  with  potass,  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  baryta, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias,  is  never  used  in  niedicine.  It  has  been  rejected 
from  the  New  London.  ^ 
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AQUA  POTASS./E ; vulgo.  Lixivium  CaustiCum.  Eti. 
Water  of  Potassy  commonly  called  Caustic  Ley. 

Take  of 

Newly  prepared  lime,  eight  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  potass,  six  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  with  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  finished, 
instantly  add  the  salt  j and  having  thoroughly  mixed  them, 
cover  the  vessel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled, 
agitate  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a glass  funnel,  the  throat  of 
which  is  obstructed  with  a piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  funnel,  and  Insert  its  tube  into  anotlier 
glass  vessel,  so  that  the  water  of  potass  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  into  the  lower  vessel.  As  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  drop,  pour  into  the  funnel  some  ounces  of  water ; but  cau- 
tiously, so  that  it  may  swim  above  the  matter  in  the  funnel.  The 
water  of  potass  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the  affusion  of 
water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  until  three 
pounds  have  dropped,  which  will  happen  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  days ; then  mix  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  liquor  together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it  in  a well-stopt 
phial. 

Liquor  Potass^.  Lond. 

Solution  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass. 
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Fresh  lime,  each  one  pound ; 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a gallon. 

Dissolve  the  potass  in  two  pints  of  the  water ; add  the  rest  of 
the  water  to  the  lime.  Mix  the  hot  liquors,  set  the  mixture 
aside  in  a covered  vessel  j and  after  it  has  cooled,  filter  it 
through  cotton  cloth. 

If  any  diluted  acid,  dropt  into  it,  excite  effeyvescence,  more  lime 
must  be  added,  and  the  filtration  repeated. 

A pint  of  this  liquor  should  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

Aqua  Kali  Caustici.  Dub. 

Water  of  Caustic  Kali. 

Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  , eight  ounces ; 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  six  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  eartlien  vessel,  aqd  sprinkle  upon  it  two 
pints  of  boiling  water.  With  the  slaked  lime  mix  the  salt, 
and  cover  the  vessel.  Pour  the  mass,  as  soon  as  it  has 
cooled,  into  a glass  funnel,  whose  throat  is  obstructed  witli  a 
rag.  , Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the  ley  drop  into  a 
vessel  placed  below  it,  and  pour  water  from  time  to  time 
into  the  funnel^  until  three  pints  have  passed  through. 

Let  the  liquor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a bottle  of  green  glass 
well  closed. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  haye  neither  colour,  nor 
smell,  and  will  scarcely  effervesce  when  mixed  with  acids.  If 
it  effervesce  considerably,  add  a little  fresh  burnt  lime,  in 
very  fine  powder  ; digest  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a close 
vessel,  with  occasional  agitation  j then  filter  the  ley  in  the 
manner  already  directed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
110,0  to  1000. 

These  processes  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  affinity  of  lime  being  stronger  than  that  of  potass  for 
carbonic  acid.  Of  course,  when  lime  comes  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  potass,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potass  to  unite 
with  the  lime,  and  the  results  of  the  mixture  are  potass  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  the  potass  is  very  soluble,  they  may  be  separated 
by  filtration.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  take  care  to 
employ  instruments  on  which  the  solution  of  potass  does  not 
act,  and  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air,  from  which  it  would 
attract  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  frustrate  the  whole  operation. 
The  latter  object  is  attained  by  covering  the  upper  or  broad  end 
of  the  funnel  with  a plate  of  glass,  and  inserting  the  lower  end 
nito  the  neck  of  a phial,  which  it  fits  pretty  closely.  The  forrner 
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object  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  irvdeed  scarcely 
to  be  effected,  so  powerful  and  general  is  the  agency  of 
potass.  All  animal  substances  are  immediately  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  itj  therefore,  our  filters  cannot  be  made  of  silk, 
woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  glue  ; and  although  neither 
vegetable  matters  nor  silica  entirely  escape  its  action,  linen  and 
sand  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objecrionable.  A filter  of  sand 
was  used  by  Dr.  Black ; he  first  dropt  a rugged  pebble  into  the 
tube  of  the  funnel,  in  some  part  of  which  it  formed  itself  a firm 
bed,  while  the  inequalities  on  its  surface  afforded  interstices  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  passage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  this  stone  he  put  a thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean 
tow ; immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  he 
dropped  a stone  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tioned to  the  swell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel. 
The  interstices  between  this  second  stone  and  the  funnel  were 
filled  up  with  stones  of  a less  dimension,  and  the  gradation 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  small  sand  was  employed.  Final- 
ly, this  was  covered  with  a layer  of  coarser  sand,  and  small 
stones,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A filter  of  sand  be- 
ing thus  constructed  in  the  funnel,  it  was  washed  perfectly  clean, 
by  making  clean  water  pass  through  it,  till  it  dropt  from  the 
Tower  extremity  of  the  funnel  perfectly  clear  and  transparent ; 
and  before  using  it,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  that 
no  water  might  remain  among  the  interstices  of  the  sand. 

From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  residuum  which  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  especially  if  we  use  that  of  sand,  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  potass  will  be  retained.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easily  obtained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  so  as  to  disturb 
it  as  little  as  possible,  a quantity  of  water  ; the  ley  immediately 
begins  again  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  specific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with 
it,  but  swims  above  it,  the  whole  ley  pisses  through  before  any 
«f  the  water.  By  means  of  the  taste  we  easily  learn  when  tlie 
whole  ley  has  passed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  strongest  solution  will 
pass  first,  and  the  weakest  last,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  the 
whole  together,  to  render  their  atrength  uniform. 

If  the  solution  of  potass  be  pure,  it  will  be  colourless,  and 
it  will  neither  effervesce  with  acids,  nor  form  a precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  potass.  If  it  effervesces,  carbonic  acid  is  present, 
and  must  be  separated  by  again  boiling  the  solution  with  a little 
lime,  or  by  dropping  into  it  lime-water,  as  long  as  it  produces 
any  precipitate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  lime,  from  too 
much  of  it  having  been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  may  be 
separated  by  dropping  into  the  ley  a solution  of  the  carbonate 
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of  potass.  When  ^vfe  have  thus  purified  our  solution  of  potass, 
it  must  be  again  filtered. 

Medical  use. — The  solution  of  caustic  potass,  under  various 
names,  has  at  different  times  been  celebrated  as  a lithontriptic, 
and  as  often  fallen  again  into  disuse.  The  very  contradictory- 
accounts  of  its  effects  as  a solvent  are  now,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
plicable, since.it  has  been  discovered  that  urinary  calculi  are 
very  different  in  their  natures,  so  that  some  of  tliem  are  only 
soluble  in  acids,  and  otliers  only  in  alkalies.  Of  the  last  de- 
scription  are  the  calc-uli  of  uric  acid,  wlfich  are  very  frequent, 

. and  those  of  urate  of  ammonia.  On  these,  therefore,  alkalies 
may  be  supposed  to  make  some  impression  j and  that  alkalies, 
or  alkaline  carbonates,  taken  by  the  mouth,  have  occasionally  re- 
lieved calculous  complaints,  is  certain.  It  is,  however,  said  that 
their  continued  use  debilitates  the  stomach ; and  M.  Fourcroy 
has  proposed  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  disease,  by 
injecting  Into  the  bladder  a tepid  solution  of  potass  or  soda,  so 
dilute  that  it  can  bq  held  in  the  mouth.  Before  the  alkaline  so- 
lution be  injected,  the  bladder  is  to  be  completely  evacuated  of 
urine,  and  washed  out  with  an  injection  of  tepid  water.  After 
the  alkaline  injection  has  remained  in  the  bladder  half  an  hoiur 
or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  settle.  If,  on  the 
addition  of  a little  muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  be  formed,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  conclude  tlrat  the  calculus  contains  lurlc  acid, 
and  that  the  alkali  has  acted  on  it. 

Very  dilute  alkaline  solutions  may  also  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach as  antacids,  but  we  possess  others  which  are  preferable. 

Externally,  alkaline  solutions  have  been  more  frequently  used, 
either  very  dilute,  simply  as  a stimulus,  in  richets,  gouty  swell- 
ings,  gonorrhoea,  and  spasmodic  diseases,  or  concentrated  as  a 
caustic,  to  destroy  the  poison  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  ani- 
mals. 

POTASSA;  olim,  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimom,  EJL 
Potass;  formerly  Strongest  Common  Caustic. 

Take  of 

The  solution  of  potass,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  it  in  a covered  very  clean  iron  vessel,  till,  on  thf 
ebullition  ceasing,  the  saline  matter  flows  gently  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  vessel  becomes  red.  Then  pour  it 
out  on  a smooth  iron  plate ; let  if  be  divided  into  small  pieces 
before  it  hardens,  and  immediately  deposited  in  a well-stopt 
phial. 

PoTASSA  Fusa.  Land. 

Melted  Potass. 

Take  of 

.Liquor  of  potass,  one  gallon. 
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Evaporate  the  water  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  over  the  fire,  until 
after  the  cessation  of  the  boiling  the  potass  melt.  Pour  this 
out  upon  an  iron  plate  into  proper  forms. 


Causticum.  Dub. 
Caustic  Kali. 


Take  of 

Water  of  caustic  kali,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  it  over  the  fire  in  a very  clean  iron  vessel,  until,  the 
ebullition  having  ceased,  the  saline  matter,  on  increasing  the 
heat,  remain  almost  at  rest  in  the  vessel.  Let  the  liquefied 
salt  be  poured  out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  while  it  is  con- 
gealing, be  cut  into  proper  pieces,  which  are  immediately  to 
be  put  into  a well  closed  phial. 

During  the  evaporation,  let  the  operator  avoid  the  drops  spirt- 
ed up. 


The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
conduct  the  evaporation  so  rapidly  that  the  ley  shall  not  absorb 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  As  long  as  any  water 
of  solution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  evapora- 
tion is  to  be  continued  until  it  cease.  The  heat  is  then  to  be 
increased  a little,  which  renders  the  potass  perfectly  fluid,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured 
out,  either  on  a slab,  as  directed  by  the  colleges,  or  into  iron 
moulds,  such  as  arc  used  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  potass  prepared  according  to  these  directions  is  sulficiently 
pure  for  medical  use,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments. 
We  can,  however,  obtain  it  perfectly  white  and  crystallized,  ac- 
cording to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  so 
far  that  it  would  assume  the  consistence  of  honey,  if  permitted 
to  cool,  a quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  potass  operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them 
boil  a minute  or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a 
glass  vessel,  and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually 
subside,  partly  in  a solid  form,  and  partly  dissolved  in  water: 
The  supernatant  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  ra- 
pidly, till  its  surface  become  covered  with  a black  crust,  which 
is  to  be  removed,  and  the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
porcelain  vessel,  when  it  will  concrete  into  a white  substance, 
which  is  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from 
the  action  of  the  air. 

A less  expensive  way  of  obtaining  potass  perfectly  pure  is  that 
of  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a solution  of  potass  till  a thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  surface  ; allow  it  to  cool,  separate  all  the  crystals 
formed,  as  they  consist  of  foreign  salts  : renew  the  evaporation, 
in  an  iron  or  silver  bason  j and  remove  the  pellicles  which  fqrm 
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on  the  surface  with  an  iron  skimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear. 
When  the  ebullition  ceases,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and 
agitate  the  fused  salt  with  an  iron  spatula  while  it  cools.  Dissolve 
the  saline  mass  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  arid  evaporate  in  a 
silver  bason  till  it  begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  pure 
potass.  The  fluid  which  swims  over  them  has  a dark  brown  co* 
lour,  and  must  be  poured  off:  but  if  kept  in  a close-stopt  phial, 
it  will  deposit  its  colouring  matter,  and  by  evaporation  will  fur- 
nish more  crystals  of  potass. 

Medical  use. — ^Potass  is  only  used  as  a caustic,  or  to  form  so- 
lutions of  a known  strength  ; and  even  its  use  as  a caustic  is  in- 
convenient, from  its  being  so  quickly  affected  by  the  air,  and 
from  its  rapid  deliquescence,  which  renders  it  apt  to  spread. 


POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  Ed. 
Potass  %viih  Lime. 


Take  of 

Solution  of  potass,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  in  a covered  iron  vessel  till  one  third  remains  •,  then 
mix  with  it  as  miKrh  new-slaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  pretty  solid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a vessel 
closely  stopt. 


Land. 

Take  of  > 

Solution  of  potass,  three  pints  ; 

Fresh  lime,  one  pound. 

Boil  down  the  liquor  to  one  pound,  then  add  the  lime  previously 
slaked,  and  mix  them  intimately. 

Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce.  Dub. 

Caustic  Kali  *iuith  Lime. 

Evaporate  water  of  caustic  kali  to  one  third,  then  add  as  much 
fresh  burnt  lime,  in  powder,  as  will  fotm  a sufficiently  thick 
mass,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a well-closed  vessel. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  these  preparations  renders  them 
less  apt  to  deliquesce,  more  easily  managed,  and  milder  in  their 
operation. 


CARBONAS  POTASS^.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Potass. 

Let  impure  carbonate  of  potass  ’ (called  in  English  pearl  ashes')  be 
put  into  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a low  red  heat,  that  the 
oily  impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  burnt  out : then  tri- 
t^ate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  w'ater,  and  mix  them 
tlwroughly  by  agitation.  After  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour 
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the  liquor  into  a very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dryness, 
stirring  the  salt  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  vessel. 

PoTASSiE  SUB-CARBONAS.  Zom/. 

Zuh-carhonate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Impure  potashes,  in  powder,  three  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints  and  a half. 

Dissolve  the  potashes  in  the  water,  and  filter,  then  pour  it  into 
a clean  iron  vessel,  and  evaporate  the  water  by  a gentle  heat 
^ until  the  liquor  become  thick  ; then,  having  removed  it  from 
the  fire,  stir  it  constantly  until  it  become  a granulated  salt. 

A purer  sub-carbonate  of  potass  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  from  Tartar,  previously  burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an  ash 
colour. 


SuB-CARBONAS  KaLI.  Dub. 

Sub-carbonate  of  Kali. 

. Take  of 

Potashes,  in  coarse  powder. 

Cold  water,  each  six  pounds. 

Mix  them  by  trituration,  and  macerate  them  for  a week  in  a wide 
vessel,  with  occasional  agitation.  Filter  the  ley,  and  evaporate 
it  to  dryness  in  a very  clean  iron  vessel.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  evaporation,  stir  the  saline  mass  constantly  with  an 
iron  spatula.  When  thus  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  keep  it 
in  close  vessels. 

Before  the  ashes  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  if  they  be  not  suf- 
ficiently pure,  roast  them  in'  a crucible  till  they  become  white. 

CARBONAS  POTASS^  PURISSIMUS;  olim,’SAL  Tar- 
tar!. Ed. 

Pure  Carbonate  of  Potass;  {oxmex\'jy  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Impure  super-tartrate  of  potass,  any  quantity. 

Wrap  it  up  in  a moist  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into  a crucible, 
and  burn  it  into  a black  mass,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals. 
Havii'g  reduced  this  mass  to  ponder,  expose  ic  in  an  open 
crucible  to  the  action  of  a moderate  fire,  till  it  become  white, 
or  at  least  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not 
melt  Then  dissolve  it  in  warm  water-,  strain  the  liquor  through 
a linen  cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  dili- 
• gently  ^lining  it,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  with  an 
iron  spatula,  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  A very  white  salt  will  remaiu,  which  is  to  be  left  a 
little  longer  on  the  jfire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  becomes 
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almost  red.  Lastly,  when  the  salt  Is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in 
glass  vessels,  well  stopped. 

Kali  e Tartaro.  Dub. 

Kali  from  Tartar, 

Take  of  , 

Crystals  of  tartar,  any  quantity. 

Heat  them  to  redness  in  a silver  ci'ucible,  loosely  covered,  un- 
til they  cease  to  emit  fumes.  Reduce  the  mass  which  re- 
mains to  coarse  powder,  and  roast  it  for  two  hours  in  the 
same  crucible,  uncovered,  stirring  it  frequently.  Boil  this 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
after  the  liquor  has  become  pure,  pour  it  off.  Repeat  this 
three  times. 

Filter  the  mixed  leys,  and  evaporate  them  in  a silver  bason. 
While  the  salt  which  remains  is  drying,  granulate  it  by  fre- 
quent agitation,  and  then  heat  it  to  a dull  red.  Take  it  out  of 
the  vessel  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  keep  it  in  well  stopped 
phials. 

The  potash  of  commerce  we  have  already  shewn  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  foreign  salts.  By  the  process  directed 
by  the  colleges,  it  is  purified  from  those  which  are  crystalliz- 
able  ; and,  although  it  still  contains  muriate  of  potass  and  silica, 
it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

The  purest  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  in  common  use,  Is  that  ob- 
tained by  incinerating  the  impure  super-tartrate  of  potass,  as  all 
the  substances  it  contains,  except  the  potass,  are  decomposed  by 
the  heat.  The  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  destroyed, 
and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  the 
potass. 

But  this  salt,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  strictly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  carbonate,  given  it  by  the  Edinburgh 
college  ; for  it  is  not  saturated  with  the  acid,  or  rather  it  is  a 
•mixture  of  potass  and  carbonate  of  potass,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. It  is  owing  to  the  uncombined  potass  that  it  is  still  de- 
liquescent, and  in  some  degree  caustic. 

Medical  r/j?.- Sub-carbonate  of  potass  is  frequently  employed, 
in  medicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly  for 
tire  formation  of  saline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures  : but  it  is 
used  also  by  itself,  in  doses  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen 
or  twenty ; and  it  frequently  operates  as  a powerful  diuretic, 
particularly  when  aided  by  proper  dilution. 


POTASS^  CARBONAS.  Land. 
Carbonate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass  from  tartar,  one  pound  ; 
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Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Add  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  potass  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Then  expose  it  for  three  hours  to  the  heat  of  180® 

' in  a sand  bath,  or  until  the  ammonia  be  expelled.'  Lastly, 
set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  residuary  liquor  may  be  eva- 
porated in  the  same  manner,  so  as  again  to  afford  crystals  on 
being  set  aside. 

''  SuB-CARBONATE  of  potass  is  easily  saturated,  however,  with 
carbonic  acid,  by  exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  contact  of  the 
air  for  a considerable  time,  or  by  making  a stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  pass  through  a solution  of  it,  or  by  distilling  it  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  proposed  by  Berthollet,  and  directed 
by  the  London  college.  M.  Curadau  has  invented  a cheaper 
mode  of  saturating  potass  with  carbonic  acid.  He  dissolves  the 
potass  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  mixes  it  with 
as  much  dried  tanner’s  bark  as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and  then 
exposes  the  mixture,  in  a covered  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  a re- 
verberatory furnace  for  half  an  hour.  By  lixiviation  and  crys- 
tallization, the  mixture  affords  beautiful  permanent  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  potass.  In  this  state  it  consists  of  about  43  acid, 
40  potass,  and  17  water.  The  saturation  with  carbonic  acid  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  \ 
for  it  always  separates  silica  from  the  uncombined  alkali. 

LIQUOR  POTASS^  SUB-CARBONATIS.  Loni. 

Solution  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass,  one  pound  ; 

Distilled  water,  twelve  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  in  the  water,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

Aqua  Sub-carbonatis  Kali.  Dub. 

Water  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Ifeub-carbonate  of  kali,  any  quantity. 

V ■ Pl^e  it  in  a wide  glass  funnel,  whose  throat  is  obstructed  with  i 
rag.  Set  this  in  a cellar,  that  the  salt  may  deliquesce  in  the 
moist  air.  Let  the  solution  be  caught  in  a vessel  placed  un- 
der it. 

The  preparation  of  the  Dublin  college  is  the  old  Oleum  tar- 
iari per  deliquium^  and  is  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  a 
variable  quantity  of  water  ; for,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  sub- 
carbonate  atttacts  not  only  water,  but  carbonic  acid.  It  is  there- 
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fore  improperly  named.  The  name  of  the  London  college  is 
correct,  and  the  preparation  nearly  uniform  in  point  of  strength. 
Dr.  Powell  says,  that  the  quantities  ordered  by  the  college  will 
commonly  give  a solution  amounting  to  nearly  18  ounces  in 
bulk. 

POTASS.(E  SUPER-SULPHAS.  Land. 

Super-sulphate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid, 
two  pounds. 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Mix,  dissolve  the  spit,  and  filter.  Then  boil,  until  a pellicle  be 
formed,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquid, 
and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper. 

This  salt  is  acid  to  the  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and 
effervesces  with  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  directed  by  Lowitz 
tobe  prepared  by  mixing  seven  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  in  a large  matrass,  and  adding  to  the 
hot  mixture,  as  quickly  as  possible,  four  parts  of  potashes  in 
fine  powder.  On  cooling,  the  super-sulphate  of  potass  shoots 
in  fine  large  c^stals,  which  are  to  be  quickly  washed  in  water 
and  dried.  This  mode  of  directly  preparing  it  is,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  nitric  acid.  It  was  formerly  called  Sal  enixum  and 
Tartarus  vitriolatus  acidus.  It  is  soluble  in  two  waters  at  60°, 
and  less  than  one  at  212°.  It  consists  of  37  parts  of  sulphate 
of  potass,  and  33  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  used  in  its  unrefined  state  by  silver-smiths,  and  is  re- 
commended by  Lowitz  for  preparing  acetic  acid,  by  decom- 
posing acetate  of  soda.  It  promises  to  be  a valuable  medicine, 
as  enabling  us  to  give  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  an 
aperient  salt,  and  being  less  disagreeable  and  more  soluble  than 
the  neutral  sulphate. 

AQUA  SUPER-CARBONATIS  POTASS^  Ed,  ^ 
Solution  of  Super-carbonate  of  Potass.  * ‘ 

Take  of 

Water,  ten  pounds  *, 

Pure  carbonate  of  potass,  one  ounce. 

Dissolve  and  expose  the  solution  to  a stream  of  carbonip  acid, 
arising  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces  j 

Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed. 

' The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth  is  well  adapted 
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for  this  preparation.  But,  if  a larger  quantity  of  the  liquor 
be  required,  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Woulfe  is  preferable. 

The  colder  the  air,  and  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  bettor 
will  the  solution  be,  which  must  be  kept  in  well  corked  vessels. 

As  soon  as  the  preparation  is  finished,  the  liquor  should  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  situation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  side.  It 
should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at 
all  alkaline  taste;  and,  when  poured  out  of  the  bottles,  it  should 
have  a sparkling  appearance. 

Medical  use. — In  this  solution,  carbonate  of  potass  is  combined 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapt- 
ed for  internal  use,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  but  is  les!s  apt  to  offend  the  stomach.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  form  in  which  we  can  exhibit  potass  in  sufficient  doses, 
and  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
its  use  in  calculous  complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently 
of  advantage  in  these  affections,  but  probably  only  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  stone  consists  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of 
ammonia ; for,  although  super-saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  yet 
the  affinity  of  that  acid  for  potass  is  so  weak,  that  it  really  ope- 
rates as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces inebriation.  This  last  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  carbonic 
acid. 

ACETIS  POTASS^.  Ed. 

Acetite  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  potass,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  distilled  acetous  acid,  and  add  more  acid  at  different  times, 
till,  on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly 
dissipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  ceases  to 
raise  any  effervescence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  acid  have  been  consumed.  It  is  then  to  be  slowly 
dried.  The  impure  salt  remaining  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  a short  time,  but  no  longer  than  necessary,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered  through  paper.  If 
the  liquefaction  has  been  properly  performed,  the  filtered  li- 
quor will  be  limpid  ; but  if  otherwise,  of  a brown  colour. 
Afterwards  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  a 
very  shallow  glass  vessel,  occasionally  stirring  the  salt  as  it  be- 
comes dry,  that  its  moisture  may  be  sooner  dissipated.  Lastly, 
the  acetite  of  potass  ought  to  be  kept  in  a vessel  very  closely 
stopped,  to  prevent  it  from  deliquescing. 
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Potass^  Acetas.  Lond, 

Acetate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass,  a pound  and  and  a half  j 
Acetic  acid,  a gallon. 

Mix  them  together  in  a large  glass  vessel,  and  having  evaporated 
it  over  the  fire  to  one  half,  add  as  much  more  acetic  acid  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  alkali  completely.  Evaporate 
again  to  one  half,  and  filter.  Then  evaporate  in  the  water- 
bath,  so  that,  on  being  removed  from  the  fire,  it  shall  crystal- 
lize. I 

Acetas  Kali.  Dub. 

Acetate  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  any  quantity. 

Add  to  it,  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  heated  to  a moderate  temperature.  When  the 
effervescence  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  liquor  is  somewhat 
evaporated,  add,  at  intervals,  distilled  vinegar,  until  the 
mixture  shall  entirely  cease  to  effervesce ; then  evaporate  to 
dryness  ; and  having  increased  the  fire  a little,  bring  the 
saline  mass  cautiously  into  a state  of  fusion.  Dissolve  the 
salt,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water  : filter  the  solution,  and 
evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  shall  concrete  into  a crystalline 
mass,  which  should  be  very  white.  Put  this,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  into  vessels  accurately  closed. 

This  is  both  a troublesome  and  expensive  preparation  ; for, 
when  attempted  to  be  made  by  simply  evaporating  to  dryness, 
the  salt  has  always  a dark,  unpleasant  colour,  which  can  neither 
be  removed  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization,  nor  even 
by  solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  ow- 
ing. It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  part  of  the  acetic  acid 
being  decomposed  by  heat  during  the  exsiccation  of  the  salt : 
they  accordingly  recommend  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted 
very  gently,  and  the  pellicles  to  be  skimmed  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  as  fast  as  they  are  formed  ; and  in  this  way,  they  say, 
they  have  procured,  at  once,  a very  white  salt.  Others  ascribe 
it  to  some  foreign  matter,  which  rises  in  distillation  with  the  last 
portions  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  therefore  direct,  that  only  the 
first  portions  which  come  over  should  be  used,  or  that  the  ace- 
tous acid  should  be  distilled  with  charcoal : while  others  again 
ascribe  It  to  accidental  impurities,  contracted  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  recommend  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  use  of  earthen  vesels.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing, 
and  the  second  appears  to  us  the  most  probable,  the  colour  is 
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most  effectually  destroyed  by  fusing  the  salt.  The  heat  neces- 
sary to  do  this  decomposes  the  colouring  matter  j and,  on  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  filtering  the  solution,  we 
find  a fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter.  But  this  fusion  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  loss ; for  part  of  the  acetic  acid  itself 
is  decomposed. 

The  operator  must  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not 
to  use  a greater  heat,  nor  keep  it  longer  Uquefied,  than  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  : a little  should  be  occasionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely 
with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  exsiccation  of  the  solution  of  the  salt,  after  it  has  been 
fused,  must  be  conducted  very  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  be  decomposed,  which  would  render  a new  solution  and  ex- 
siccation necessary.  The  test  of  its  purity,  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  as  directed  by  the  London  college,  is  to  discover  if  any 
of  the  acetic  acid  itself  has  been  decomposed  in  the  operation  ; 
for  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  is  in  that  case  formed,  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

To  spare  trouble  and  expence,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prepare  acetate  of  potass  with  undistilled  vinegar,  and  even  with 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  acetic  acid : and  they  have 
been,  to  a certain  degree,  successful : but,  as  repeated  fusion 
and  crystallization  are  necessary  to  bring  the  salt  to  a certain  de- 
gree of  purity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  iHore  econo- 
mical. But  if,  to  acetate  of  potass,  prepared  with  impure  vine- 
gar, we  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  distilla- 
tion, we  obtain  an  acetic  acid  of  great  strength,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  acetate  of  potass  without  fusion.  Lastly,  this  salt  may 
be  prepared  by  the  decemposition  of  acetates : for  example,  of 
the  acetate  of  lime,  by  tartrate  of  potass. 

Acetate  of  potass  has  a sharp,  somewhat  pungent  taste.  It  Is 
soluble  at  6^).®,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  also  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquescent.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  acids  ; by  a decoction  of  tamarinds  ; by  the  sulphates 
of  soda  and  of  magnesia;  by  muriate  of  amiponia ; by  the  tar- 
trate of  soda  and  potass  ; and  by  some  metalline  salts.  Its  acid 
is  destroyed  by  a high  temperature. 

Medical  Acetate  of  potass,  however  prepared,  provided 
it  be  properly  made,  is  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  may 
be  so  dosed  and  managed,  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic : few  of  the  saline  deobstruents  equal  it 
in  virtue.  The  dose  is  from  half  a scruple  to  a drachm  or  two. 
A simple  solution,  however,  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  vinegar, 
without  exsiccation,  is  perhaps  not  inferior,  as  a rnedicine,  tp 
the  more  expensive  salt.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  saturated 
with  vinegar,  have  produced,  in  hydropic  cases,  ten  or  twelve 
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atools,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  without  any  incon- 
nlence. 

< SULPHAS  POTASS^.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Potass;  formerly  Vitriolaied  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water, 
any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it, 
pure  carbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the 
acid.  The  effervescence  being  finished,  strain  the  liquor 
through  paper  j and,  after  evaporation,  set  it  aside  to  crystal- 
lize. 


Sulphate  of  potass  may  be  also  conveniently  prepared  from  tire 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  and  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potass. 


Load. 

Take  of 

The  salt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid, 
two  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  two  gallons. 

Mix  them  so  as  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and  then  add  as  much  sub- 
carbonate of  potass  as  will  saturate  the  excessive  acid.  Then 
boil  to  a pellicle,  and,  after  filtration,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 
Decant  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper. 

Sulphas  Kali.  Duh. 

Sulphate  of  Kali. 

Let  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  add, 
reduced  to  powder,  be  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Add  as  much  potashes  as  will  saturate  the  su- 
perfluous acid.  Let  the  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  that  it  may  crystallize. 

This  salt  is  very  seldom  prepared  on  purpose,  as  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  many  other  preparations,  by 
simple  solution  and  crystallization  : for  so  strong  is  the  affinity 
between  sulphuric  acid  and  potass,  that  they  scarcely  ever  meet 
without  combining  to  form  this  salt.  All  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept that  of  baryta,  are  decomposed  by  potass  and  most  of  its 
combinations ; and  reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potas* 
are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  most  of  its  combinations; 
and  in  all  riiese  decompositions,  sulphate  of  potass  is  one  of  the 
products, 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  potass  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  iron 
with  nitrate  of  potass,  by  lixiviating  it,  super-saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  carbonate  of  potass,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allovir- 
ing  it  to  crystallize.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipita- 
tion of  magnesia,  is  also  a solution  of  sulphate  of  potass.  It  is 
likewise  got  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  residuum  remain- 
ing in  the  retort,  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  and  all  the 
colleges  have  given  directions  for  obtaining  it,  in  this  way,  by 
simply  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  with  sub-carbonate  of  potass. 

As  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  not 
always  be  at  h'tnd,  the  Edinburgh  college  also  give  a receipt 
for  making  this  salt,  by  directly  combining  its  constituents.  It 
would  have  been  more  economical  to  have  used  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
not  only  an  equally  pure  sulphate  of  potass  would  have  been 
procured,  at  less  expence,  but  also  a very  pure  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Sulphate  of  potass  forms  small,  transparent,  very  hard  crystals, 
generally  aggregated  in  crusts,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It 
has  a bitter  taste,  is  slowly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  16  waters 
at  60°,  and  4 at  2 |2°.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  decrepi- 
tates when  thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a red  heat.  It  con- 
sists of  45.2  acid,  and  54.8  potass.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
barytic  salts  *,  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  stron- 
tia  ; by  the  tartrates  partially  •,  and  by  the  salts  of  mercury,  sil- 
ver, and  lead. 

Medical  use Sulphate  of  potass,  in  small  doses,  as  a scruple, 

or  half  a drachm,  is  an  useful  aperient ; in  larger  ones,  as  four 
or  five  drachms,  a mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pass  off  so 
hastily  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  seems  to  extend  its  action 
furtlier. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE  CUM  SULPHURE  ; olim,  Sal  Po- 

LYCHRESTUS.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Potass  lulth  sulphur  : formerly  Pohjehrest  Salt. 
Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potass  In  powder  ; 

Sublimed  sulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  inject  the  mixture,  by  little  and 

little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible : the  deflagration  being 

over,  let  the  salt  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  into  a glass 

vessel  well  corked. 

In  tlris  process  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  is  de- 
composed by  the  sulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  always 
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sufficient  to  acidify  the  whole  sulphur  employed ; therefore,  part 
of  it  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably 
chemically  combined  with  part  of  the  potass  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phite j for  the  whole  saline  mass  formed,  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  sulphate  of  potass.  It  is  crystallizable,  and,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  gradually  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
sulphate,  or  perhaps  super-sulphate  of  potass ; for  even  when 
recently  prepared,  it  is  manifestly  acid.  But  this  preparation, 
like  all  those  depending  on  the  uncertain  action  of  fire,  is  apt  to 
vary.  In  sorne  experiments  which  I made  to  determine  the  state 
in  which  the  sulphur  existed  in  this  salt  carefully  prepared,  it 
seemed  to  be  sulphuric  acid  ; for  it  neither  gave  out  a sulphur- 
eous smell  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  nor  was  a solution 
of  it  precipitated  by  acids.  In  others  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  obvious ; but  in  no  instance  could  sul- 
phur, in  any  notable  quantity,  be  detected.  Hence  its  Edinburgh 
name,  Sulphas  potassa  cum  sulphure,  and  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion proposed,  of  simply  triturating  these  substances  together,  are 
manifestly  incorrect.  In  its  medical  effects  and  exhibition,  it 
agrees  with  sulphureous  mineral  waters,  which  contain  a pro- 
portion of  neutral  salt. 

AQUA  ALCALINA  OXYMURIATICA.  Dub. 

Oxymuriatic  Alkaline  Water. 

Take  of 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds  ; 

Manganese,  in  powder,  one  pound  j 
Water, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  two  pounds. 

Put  into  a matrass  the  muriate  of  soda  and  manganese,  mixed, 
and  pour  on  the  water ; then,  by  means  of  a proper  appara- 
tus, add  gradually,  and  at  different  times,  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  let  the  gas  evolved  pass  through  a liquor,  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  kali,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  twenty-nine  ounces,  by  measure. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  heat  the  matrass  moderately. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1087. 

This  is  a solution  of  the  oxymurlate  of  potass ; for  the  car- 
bonate of  potass  in  the  receiver  is  decomposed  by  the  oxymu- 
riatic  gas  disengaged  in  the  matrass,  by  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriate  of  soda.  A 
mixed  sulphate  of  soda  and  manganese  remains  in  the  retort, 
while  the  oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid,  disengaged,  unite  in 
their  nascent  state,  and  form  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  escapes 
in  the  form  of  gas. 
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Medical  use — ^The  oxymuriate  of  potass  was,  for  a time* 
much  extolled  in  the  cure  of  syphilis ; but  it  is  now  rarely,  if 
at  all,  used.  It  was  also  recommended  as  an  oxygenizing  re- 
medy, in  typhus,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases,  supposed  to  de~ 
pend  on  a deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  was  recom- 
mended in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a- 
day  •,  but  even  two  hundred  grains  have  been  given  daily,  with- 
out much  effect. 

AQUA  OXYMURIATICA.  Dub. 

Oxymur attic  IVater. 

This  is  prepared  in  a proper  apparatus,  by  making  the  super- 
fluous gas  of  the  former  operation  pass  through  a pound  of 
distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1003.  , 

Water  absorbs  a small  portion  of  oxymurlatic  gas;  and  the 
solution  has  been  recommended  in  scarlatina.  But,  for  the  most 
important  use  of  this  singular  acid,  we  must  refer  to  what  we 
have  said  under  oxymuriatic  acid.  ‘ 

TARTRIS  POTASStE  ; olim,  Tart  arum  Solubile.  Ed. 
Tartrite  of  Potass ; formerly  Soluble  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Carbonare  of  potass,  one  pound  ; 

, Super-tartrite  of  potass,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  sufficient  ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  carbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  the  water,  gradually  add 
the  super-tartrite  of  potass  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raises 
any  effervescence,  which  generally  ceases  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  has  been  added ; then 
strain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper  ; and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

Potass.®  Tartras.  Land. 

Tartrate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass,  one  pound  ; 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  three  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  in  the  water,  then  add  the 
super-tartrate  of  potass  in  powder,  until  it  cease  to  excite 
effervescence.  Filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  Then  eva- 
porate until  a pellicle  be  formed,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystal- 
lize. Pour  off'  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting 
paper. 
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Tartras  Kali.  Dui.  ' 

Tartrate  of  Kali, 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  one  pound  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half, 
or  as  much  as  will  saturate  the  kali ; 

Boiling  water,  a gallon. 

Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  kali  dissolved 

in  the  water  ; strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  evaporate  it,  and 

let  it  crystallize  by  cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  potass  in  tw’o 
proportions,  forming  in  the  one  instance  a neutral,  and  in  the 
other  an  acidulous  salt.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production 
of  nature;  but  it  is  easily  converted  into  the  former,  by  satu- 
rating it  with  potass,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excess  of  acid. 
It  is  by  the  former  method  that  the  colleges  direct  tartrate  of 
potass  to  be  prepared  ; and  the  process  is  so  simple,  that  it  re- 
quires little  comment.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  we  should 
come  as  near  the  point  of  saturation  as  possible ; but  any  slight 
deviation  from  it  will  not  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience. 
Indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to  have  a slight  excess  of  acid, 
which,  forming  a small  quantity  of  very  insoluble  salt,  leaves 
the  remainder  perfectly  neutral.  The  evaporation  must  be  con- 
ducted in  an  earthen  vessel,  for  iron  discolours  the  salt.  It  is 
easily  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  become  moist  in  the  air.  It 
has  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  still  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  it  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  totally  or  partially  decomposed  by  all 
acids.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to  join  it  with  tamarinds, 
or  other  acid  fruits ; which  is  too  often  done  in  the  extempora- 
neous practice  of  those  physicians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  dif- 
ferent cathartics  together,  and  know  little  of  chemistry.  It  is 
also  totally  decomposed  by  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia, 
and  partially  by  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  ami 
by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — In  doses  of  a scruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  this  salt  is  a mild,  cooling  aperient : two  or  three 
drachms  commonly  loosen  the  belly ; and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  strongly  purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended 
as  a purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients.  It  is  an 
useful  addition  to  the  purgatives  of  the  resinous  kind,  as  it  pro- 
motes their  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  correct  their 
griping  quality. 
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CARBONAS  SODiE.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  soda<  any  quantity. 

Bruise  It ; then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  salt  be  dissolved. 
Strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron 
vessel,  so  that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  salt  may  crystallize. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  ; 

Water,  two  gallons. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  two  hours, 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  boil 
die  barilla  which  remains,  after  triturating  it  again  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  This  may  be  repeated  a third  time. 
Evaporate  the  leys,  filtered  and  mixed,  in  a wide  iron  vessel, 
to  dryness,  taking  cara  that  the  saline  mass  remaining  be 
not  again  liquefied  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat,  and  agitate 
it  with  an  iron  spatula,  until  its  colour  become  white.  Lastly, 
dissolve  it  in  boiling  water  ; and,  after  due  evaporation,  let 
it  crystallize  by  slow  refrigeration.  The  crystals  will  be  purer, 
if,  before  each  boiling,  the  barilla  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time.  It  should  be  crystallized  when  the  air  is  at  the 
freezing  temperature,  and  in  a liquor  whose  specific  gravity 
is  1220. 

If  the  salt  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  solution  and  crystallization. 


Sod.®  Sub-carbonas.  Loud. 

Sub-carbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Impure  soda  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  a gallon. 

Boil  the  soda  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  filter.  Evapo- 
rate the  solutions  to  two  pounds,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.. 
Throw  away  the  residuary  liquor. 

These  directions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification 
of  the  Spanish  barilla,  which  is  a fused  mass,  consisting,  indeed, 
principally  of  carbonate  of  sod.i,  but  also  containing  charcoal, 
earths,  and  other  s.dts.  The  two  first  causes  of  impurity  are 
easily  removed  by  solution  and  filtration,  and  the  salts  may  be 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  solubility  in  cold 
' and  in  hot  water.  But  the  p/eparation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
the  decomposition  of  suljih.ite  of  soda,  has  now  become  a manu- 
facture, and  is  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  its  further  purifi- 
cation is  almost  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  apothecary. 
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SODiE  SUB-CARBON  AS  EXSICCATA.  Zond. 

Dried  Sub<arbonate  of  Soda, 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  one  pound. 

Apply  a boiling  heat  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  in  a clean 
iron  vessel,  until  it  be  perfectly  exsiccated,  stirring  it  conti- 
nually witlr  an  iron  spatula.  Lastly,  reduce  it  to  powder. 

Carbonas  Sod^  Siccatum.  Dub. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Liquefy,  over  the  fire,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a silver 
crucible,  and  then,  increasing  the  heat,  stir  the  liquefied  salt, 
until,  by  the  consumption  of  the  water,  it  become  dry. 
Reduce  it  to  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  close  vessels. 

SuB-CARBONATE  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, is  a very  excellent  remedy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Beddoes  : he  desires  it  to  be  prepared  by  simply  exposing 
the  pounded  crystals  before  the  fire  j which  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  process  directed  by  the  colleges,  in  which  much 
of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled.  By  simple  efflorescence, 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  loses  more  than  half  its  weight, 
and  falls  down  into  a fine  permanent  powder.  Whenever  soda 
is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  the  effloresced  carbonate  is  to 
be  used,  as,  when  made  of  the  crystallized  salt,  they  crack,  and 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

Medical  use — Dr.  Beddoes  first  recommended  the  powder  of 
effloresced  soda,  in  calculous  complaints,  as  a substitute  for  the 
super-carbonated  alkaline  waters,  when  these  produced  giddi- 
ness, or  were  too  expensive ; but  its  use  has  since  been  extend- 
ed much  farther ; and  it  is  found  to  be,  not  only  an  excellent 
antacid,  but  seems  almost  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  affections 
of  the  urinary  organs.  One  or  two  scruples  may  be  given,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  in  pills,  made 
up  with  soap  and  some  aromatics. 

SOD^  CARBONAS.  Lond. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

' Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  one  pound  ; 

Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces ; 

Distilled  water,  a pint. 

. Add  the  ammonia  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  the 
water;  then  apply  a heat  of  180'^,  in  a sand-bath,  for  three 
hours,  or  until  all  the  ammonia  be  expelled.  Lastly,  set  it 
aside  to  crystallize. 
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In  the.  same  manner  evaporate  the  residuary  liquor,  and  set  it 
aside  again  to  crystallize. 

This  salt  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  sub-carbonate  that  the 
carbonate  of  potass  does  to  its  sub-carbonate.  Klaproth  first  de- 
scribed it,  and  says  it  consists  of  39  carbonic  acid,  38  soda,  and 
23  water.  It  is  found  native  in  hard  striated  masses,  in  the 
province  of  Sukena  in  Africa,  and  is  called  Trona. 

AQUA  SUPER-CARBONATIS  SODJE.  Ed. 

H'ater  of  Super-Carbonate  of  Soda. 

This  is  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  water  of  super- 
carbonate  of  potass. 

By  super-saturating  soda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  rendered 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quan- 
tities, without  affecting  the  stomach.  This  is  now  in  common 
use  as  a cooling  beverage,  under  the  title  of  soda-water  ; and  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  its  place  cannot  be  at 
all  supplied  by  what  is  sold  as  soda  powder,  which  is  not  a 
super-carbonate  of  soda,  but  merely  a mixture  of  salts,  which 
effervesces  on  being  dissolved.  Indeed,  one  moment’s  reflection 
must  shew  the  impossibility  of  reducing  to  a solid  form,  a salt 
which  cannot  exist  in  solution,  except  under  very  great  pressure. 

PHOSPHAS  SOD7E.  Ed. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  pounds  j 

Water,  nine  pounds.  / 

Mix  the  powder  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel  j 
then  add  the  water,  and  mix  again  : then  place  the  vessel  in 
*a  vapour  bath,  and  digest  for  three  days;  after  which,  dilute 
the  mass  with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  strain 
the  liquor  through  a strong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling 
water,  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  until  the  whole  acid  be 
washed  out.  Set  by  the  strained  liquor,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside  ; decant  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
nine  pounds.  To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  and 
heated  in  an  earthen  ware  vessel,  add  carbonate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  until  the  effervescence  cease.  Filter 
the  neutralized  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystaSize.  To  the 
liquor  that  remains  after  the  crystals  are  taken  out,  add  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  saturate  exactly 
the  phosphoric  acid ; and  dispose  the  liquor,  by  evaporation, 
to  form  crystals,  as  long,  as  it  will  furnish  any.  Lastly,  the 
crystals  are  to  be  kept  in  a well  closed  vessel. 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Burnt  bones,  In  powder,  five  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds  and  a half,  by  weight. 

Mix  the  powder,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  the  sulphuric  acid  ; 
gradually  add  five  pints  of  water,  and  agitate  the  mixture  ; 
digest  for  three  days,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  more  water, 
to  prevent  the  mass  from  becoming  dry,  and  continue  the 
agitation  *,  then  add  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  strain 
through  linen,  pouring  on  boiling  water  repeatedly,  until  all 
the  acid  be  washed  out.  Set  aside  tlie  strained  liquor  until 
the  ftcces  subside,  from  which  pour  it  off ; and  reduce,  by 
evaporation,  to  one  half : then  add,  of  carbonate  of  soda  (dis- 
solved in  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water),  three  pounds 
ten  ounces.  Filter ; and,  by  alternate  evaporation  and  cool- 
ing, let  it  form  crystals,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a well  closed 
vessel. 

If  the  salt  be  not  sufficiently  pure,  dissolve  and  crystallize  it 
again. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  consists  in  destroying  the  gela- 
tine of  the  bones,  by  tire  action  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  per- 
fect whiteness,  they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  ? very  little  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the 
process,  we  must  take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a bright 
red,  as  by  it  they  undergo  a kind  of  semi-fusion,  and  become 
less  soluble.  The  complete  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  faci- 
litated by  the  free  contact  of  the  air  : we  must,  therefore,  bring 
every  part,  in  succession,  to  the  surface,  and  break  the  *largev 
pieces. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  process,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposition  is,  how- 
ever, only  partial.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of 
the  lime,  and  forms  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  The  phospho- 
ric acid,  separated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  com- 
bines with  the  rest  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  which  is  not  farther  decomposable  by  sulphu,- 
ric  acid. 

The  super-phosphate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter : but,  as  the  sulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  |s  mixed,  con- 
cretes into  a very  solid  mass,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  defended 
from  the  action  of  water.  On  this  account,  the  whole  mass  is 
directed  to  be  digested,  for  three  days,  in  vapour,  by  which 
means  it  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  and  prepared  for  solution  in 
the  boiling  water,  which  is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  render  the  subsequent  solution  easier,  that  Thejurd 
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directs  the  bone-ashes  to  be  made  into  a tliin  paste  {honille)  with 
water,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  got  a solution  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  it  is 
next  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  water.  'Hiis 
decomposition,  likewise,  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  its  excess  of  acid  only,  and  retluces  it  to 
tlie  state  of  phosphate.  I he  phosphate  of  lime,  being  insoluble, 
is  easily  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  re- 
mains in  solution.  According  to  Thenard,  the  nicest  point  in 
the  whole  process  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  added.  As  the  phosphate  of  soda 
does  not  crystallize  freely,  unless  there  be  a slight  excess  of  base, 
he  directs,  that  a little  more  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  than 
what  is  merely  sulficient  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  in  the 
euper-phosphate  of  lime,  but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until 
it  cease  to  produce  any  precipitate.  We  must  also  take  care  not 
to  carry  the  evaporation  of  a solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  so 
far  as  to  form  a pellicle;  for  it  then  concretes  into  an  irregular 
mass,  and  does  not  form  beautiful  crystals.  After  each  crystal- 
Tuation,  we  must  examine  the  liquor  which  remains,  and,  if  it 
be  acid,  or  merely  neutral,  add  to  it  a little  of  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  way,  Thenard  got  from  2100  parts 
of  bone-ashes,  700  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  C67  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  885  of  phosphate  of  soda.  According  to  Fourcroy,  phos- 
ph.ite  of  lime  consists  of  O.-fl  acid,  and  0.59  lime,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  0.54  acid,  and  0.46  lime:  phosphate  of 
lime,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  only  deprived  of  0.24  lime, 
and  changed  into  0.76  of  super-phosphate,  consisting  of  0.59 
phosi|hate  of  lime,  and  0.17  phosphoric  acid;  and  it  is  only 
with  this  portion  of  acid  that  we  are  able  to  combine  soda.  Four- 
croy is  also  of  opinion,  that  phosphate  of  lime  requires  only  0.4 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  it,  whereas  0.6  are 
employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  0.7  by  the  Dublin. 
This  is  not  only,  therefore,  a waste  of  acid,  but  renders  the  pro- 
duct impure,  by  being  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is 
sometimes  actually  the  case  in  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  com- 
merce. Besidiis,  as  bone-ashes  are  of  very  little  value,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  a portion  of  them  should  esc.:pe  undecomposed,  than 
that  an  excess  of  acid  should  be  added  to  them. 

Mr.  Funcke,  of  Linz,  has  discovered  a still  more  economical 
and  expeditious  method.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  excess  of 
lime  in  calcined  bones  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dis- 
solving the  remaining  phosphate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid.  To  this 
solution  he  adds  an  cqsal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  seda^  and  then 
recovers  the  nitric  acid  by  distillation.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is 
then  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  by  the  aflusion  of 
ter  ana  trystullization. 
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Phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  three-sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  com- 
mon salt.  At  60°  it  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  at 
212®  in  two.  It  effloresces  in  the  air.  By  heat,  it  undergoes 
the  watery  fusion,  and  at  lasts  melts  into  a white  mass.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Thenard,  of  15  phosphoric  acid,  19  soda,  and 
66  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the 
salts  having  an  earthy  base. 

Medical  use. — Phosphate  of  soda  was  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  physic  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  George  Pearson  ol  Lon- 
don. It  possesses  the  same  medical  qualities  as  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  being  an  excellent  pur- 
gative, in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten  dracJims  ; and  has  the 
peculiar  advantage  over  these  two  salts,  of  being  much  less 
nauseous  than  they  are.  Its  taste  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of 
common  salt ; and,  when  given  in  a bason  of  water-gruel,  or 
veal-broth,  made  without  salt,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  the 
palate  ; and  consequently  it  is  well  adapted  for  patients  whose 
stomachs  are  delicate,  and  who  have  an  antipathy  against  the 
other  saline  purges.  The  only  objection  to  its  general  use  is  the 
very  great  difference  between  its  price  and  that  of  sulphate  9! 
soda  ; a difference  which  might  certainly  be  diminished. 

MURIAS  SOD  As  SICCATUM.  Dnh. 

Dried  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  ‘ 

Muriate  of  soda,  any  quantity. 

Roast  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  vessel,  loosely  covered,  until 
it  cease  to  decrepitate,  agitating  it  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  process,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  reduced  into  the  state 
in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid.  It 
not  only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  which, 
from  being  variable  in  quantity,  would  otJierwise  render  tlie 
acid  obtained  unequal  in  strength,  but  also  destroys  some  colour- 
ing matter  which  it  contains ; for,  if  we  prepare  muriatic  acid 
from  crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  we  obtain  a coloured  muriatic 
acid,  while  the  dried  muriate  furnishes  a perfectly  colourless  one. 

SULPHAS  SODtE.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Dissolve  the  acidulous  salt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  muriatic  acid,  in  water ; and  having  mixed  chalk  with  it, 
to  remove  the  superfluous  acid,  set  it  aside  until  the  sediment 
subsides  ; then  ev^orate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and 
strain  through  paper,  so  that  it  may  crystallize. 
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Loud.  - 

Take  of 

The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a half. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add  as  much  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  as  will  saturate  the  superfluous  acid.  Eva- 
porate until  a pellicle  appear,  and,  after  filtering  the  liquor,  set 
it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crys- 
tals on  blotting  paper. 

Dub. 

Dissolve  the  ^alt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic 
acid,  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Evaporate  the 
filtered  solution,  after  due  evaporation,  and  crystallize  the  salt 
by  slow  refrigeration. 

The  Edinburgh  college  do  not  preserve  the  superabundant 
acid,  when  present,  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
get  rid  of  it  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which 
it  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  In  fact,  the  price  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  so  very  small,  that  it  is  no  economy  to  use  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  saturate  the  superabundant  acid. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  obtained 
from  manufacturers,  as  a result  of  processes  performed  for  the 
sake  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c.  It  may  be  economi- 
cally obtained  by  making  into  a paste,  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  eight  parts  of  burnt  gypsum,  five  of  clay,  and  five  of 
muriate  of  soda.  This  mixture  is  burnt  in  a kiln  or  oven,  then 
ground  to  powder,  diffused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and, 
after  being  strained,  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  dihedral  summits.  The  crystals  are  often  irregular,  and  tlieir 
sides  are  usually  channelled.  Their  taste  is  at  first  salt,  and  af- 
terwards disagreeably  bitter.  They  are  soluble  in  2.67  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  0.8  at  212^.  In  the  air  they  effloresce. 
They  undergo  the  watery  fusion,  and,  in  a red  heat,  melt.  They 
consist  of  23.52  sulphuric  acid,  18,48  soda,  and  58  water;  and 
when  dried  at  700^,  of  56  acid,  and  44soda.  It  is  decomposed 
by  baryta  and  potass,  and  salts  containing  these  base#,  and  by  the 
salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  lead. 

Medical  use Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more, 

it  proves  a mild  and  useful  purgative  ; and,  in  smaller  doses, 
largely  diluted,  a serviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  com- 
monly given  in  solution,  but  it  may  also  be  given  in  powde^j 
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after  it  has  effloresced.  In  this  form  the  dose  must  be  reduced 
to  one  half. 


TARTRIS  POTASS^  ET  SOD^  ; olim,  Sal  Rupellensis. 

Edin. 

Tartrite  of  Potass  and  Soda,  formerly  Rochelle  Salt. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  super-tartrate  of 
potass,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tartrate  of  potass. 

Tartaras  Sod.^  et  Kali.  Dub. 

Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Kali. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  gradually 
add  the  crystals  of  tartar ; filter  the  liquor  through  paper  ; 
evaporate,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  by  slow  cooling. 

Soda  Tartarisata.  Load, 

Tartarized  Soda. 


-Take  of 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  twenty  ounces; 

Supertartrate  of  potass  in  powder,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  ten  pints. 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  gradually 
add  the  supertartrate  of  potass.  Filter  the  solution  through 
paper ; evaporate  luitil  a pellicle  be  formed,  and  set  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  on 
blotting  paper. 


The  tartaric  acid, 'in  several  instances,  is  capable  of  entering 
into  combination,  at  the  same  time,  with  two  bases.  In  the 
present  example,  the  superabundant  acid  of  the  super-tartrate 
of  potass  is  neutralized  with  soda,  and,  in  place  of  a mixture  of 
tartrate  of  potass  and  tartrate  of  soda,  each  possessing  their  own 
properties,  there  results  a triple  salt,  having  peculiar  properties. 

The  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda  forms  large  and  very  regular 
crystals,  in  the  form  of  prisms  with  eight  sides,  nearly  equal, 
which  are  often  divided  longitudinally,  almost  through  their  axis. 
It  has  a bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  five  parts  of  water, 
and  effloresces  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  soda,  and  separate  supertartrate  of  pot- 
ass, and  by  baryta  and  lime.  By  heat  its  acid  is  destroyed.  It 
consists  of  54  tartrate  of  potass,  and  46  tartrate  of  soda. 

Medical  use. — It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M. 
Seignette,  an  apothecary  at  Rochelle,  whose  name  it  long  bore. 
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It  is  still  fr9ciucntly  employed  j and  though,  less  a^ecable  than 

the  pifiosphate  of ‘soda,  it  is  much  mor6  so  thah  the  sulphate  of 

soda.  It  is  less  purgative  than  these,  and  must  be  given  in 

larger  doses. 

AQUA  AMMONI.^,  olim  Aqua  Ammoni.®  Caustics.  Ed. 
Water  of  Ammonia^  formerly  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 'one  pound  j 
Quicklime,  fresh  burnt,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pound  j ' 

Water,  nine  ounces. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  powdered  lime,  contained  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  vessel,  which  is  tlien  to  be  covered  up  until  the  lime 
falls  to  powder.  Then  mix  the  muriate,  previously  ground 
into  very  fine  powder,  thoroughly  with  the  lime,  by  triturating 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  immediately  put  the  mixture 
into  a retort  of  bottle  glass.  Place  the  retort  in  a sand  bath, 
and  connect  with  it  a Woulfe’s  apparatus.  In  the  first  and 
smallest  bottle,  furnished  with  a tube  of  safety,  put  two 
ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  and  in  the  second  the  rest  of 
the  distilled  water. 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  kindled,  and  gradually  increased,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  sand  pot  becomes  red.  Mix  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  each  of  the  bottles,  and  preserve  it  in  small  phials,  ac- 
curately closed. 

0 

Aqua  Ammonite  Caustic.®.  Dub. 

Water  of  Caustic  Ammotiia. 

Take  of  ' 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Lime,  fresh  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  six  pints. 

Sprinkle  one  pint  of  the  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  a stone- 
ware vessel,  and  cover  it  up.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards, 
mix  the  salt  with  the  lime,  which  will  have  crumbled  to 
powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Then  put  the  mix- 
'ture  into  a retort,  and  pour  upon  it  the  rest  of  the  water. 
Having  previously  agitated  them,  draw  off,  with  a moderate 
heat,  twenty  ounce.s,  by  measure,  of  liquor,  into  a refrigerated 
receiver,  having  luted  carefully  the  joining  of  the  vessels. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
936  to  1000. 
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Liquor  Ammonia.  Lend. 

Liquor,  of  Ammonia. 

T ake  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Fresh  lime,  of  each,  two  pQU»ds ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Triturate  the  muriate  of  ammonia  ami  lime  separately  ; then 
nux  and  introduce  them  into  a large  glass  retort,  into  which 
a pint  of  water  has  been  previously  put.  Place  the  retort  in 
a sand  bath,  and  adapt  to  it  a tubulated  receiver,  through 
which  tire  ammonia  may  pass  iuto  a third  vessel,  kept  cold, 
and  containing  eight  fluidounces  of  water.  Lastly,  apply  at 
first  a gentle  heat,  and  gradually  increase  it  until  the  retort 
become  red. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  slake  the  lime  before  it 
be  mixed  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  order  th;\t  the  heat 
generated  during  the  slaking,  niay  not  decompose  the  muriate 
when  they  arc  previously  mixed. 

'I’he  Loudon  college  does  not  direct  the  lime  to  be  slaked, 
previously  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
conceiving,  probably,  that  the  heat  generated  during  the  slaking 
of  the  lime.  Is. counteracted  by  the  cold  produced  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  muriate.  If  not,  there  must  be  a great  loss  of  anr- 
monia  by  the  decomposition  beginning  before  the  apparatus  can 
be  adapted.  - At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  in  first 
slaking  the  lime,  especially  as  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  reducing 
it  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  of  the  lime  and  salt  must  be 
made  very  quickly,  by  stirring  rather  than  trituration,  and  the 
pi'occss  begun  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  this  process,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by 
the  lime,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a stronger  affinity  for 
muriatic  acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  lime  employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated, 
'i  bis  accident  is  also  prevented  by  the  great  excess  of  lime  used, 
which,  having  a greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  am- 
monia has,  retains  any  small  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  acci- 
dentally present.  The  water  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
ammonia  in  a liquid  form  j for,  in  itself,  it  is  a permanently 
elastic  fluid.  In  the  process  adopted  by  the  Dublin  college,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water,  however,  is  used  than  what  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  ammonia  ; the  rest  is  intended  to 
render  the  decomposition  slower  and  more  manageable,  and  to 
keep  the  muriate  of  lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  in  solu- 
tion ; for,  otherwise,  it  would  concrete  into  a solid  mass,  ad- 
hering strongly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  be 
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washed  out,  and  often  endangering  its  breaking.  A very  small 
degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  for  the  distillation,  ajid  the  whole 
ammonia  rises  with  the  first  portion  of  water,  or  even  before 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  vessels  be  very  closely 
luted  to  each  other,  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  But  this  ren- 
ders the  utmost  care  necessary  in  the  distillation  •,  for  too  sud- 
den, or  too  great  a heat,  from  the  rapid  disengagement  of  gas, 
or  even  the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessels,  would 
endanger  their  bursting. 

In  the  process  directed  in  tlic  Edinburgh  and  London  Phar- 
macopoeias, this  danger  is  completely  obviated,  by  disengaging 
the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it  with  the 
water,  by  means  of  pressure  in  a pneumatic  apparatus.  By  this 
process,  the  water  should  be  saturated  with  ammonia ; but  of 
this  strength  it  is  never  sold  in  the  shops,  unless  particularly  in- 
quired for,  as,  for  common  sale,  it  is  always  diluted  with  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  water. 

We'-have  already  mentioned  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
gaseous  form.  When  combined  with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many 
of  these  properties,  and  lessens  its  specific  gravity.  Liquid  am- 
tnonia,  or  water  saturated  with  ammonia,  contains  74.63  water, 
and  25.37  ammonia  ; and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.9054.  When 
it  has  the  specific  gravity  mentioned  by  the  Dublin  college,  0.936, 
it  contains  about  83  of  water,  and  17  of  ammonia.  It  assumes 
its  elastic  form,  and  separates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to 
about  130°.  and  quickly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  tire  atmos- 
phere. It  decomposes  many  of  the  earthy,  and  all  the  metalline 
salts,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving,  or  combining  with,  many  of 
the  metalline  oxides,  and  even  of  oxydizing  some  of  the  metals. 
When  pure,  water  of  ammonia  does  not  effervesce  with  any  of 
the  acids,  or  form  a precipitate  with  alcohol.  As  it  readily  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  Edinburgh  College, 
very  properly,  order  it  to  be  kept  in  small  phials.  By  neglecting 
this  precaution  in  the  shops,  it  often  becomes  carbonated  before 
the  large  bottles,  in  which  it  is  commonly  kept,  be  half  done. 

Medical  use.— \V7iter  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  inter- 
nally, although  it  may  be  used  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops, 
largely  diluted,  as  a powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia,  and  similar 
diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a rubefacient, 
and,  in  the  form  of  gas,  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes,  as  a 
stimulant  •,  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  syncope, 
hysteria,  and  chronic  ophthal;nia. 
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alcohol  AMMONIATUM,  ollm  Spiritus  Ammonije. 

Edin. 

Ammoniated  Alcohol^  formerly  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  thirty-two  ounces  j 
Quicklime,  recently  burnt,  twelve  ounces ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

From  these  ingredients  Ammoniated  Alcohol  is  prepared,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  of  ammonia.  • 

Spiritus  Ammonia,  hub. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Proof  spirit,  three  pints  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Potashes,  six  ounces. 

Mix,  and  distil,  with  a slow  fire,  two  pints. 


Loud. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints ; 

Liquor  of  ammonia,  one  pint. 

Mix  them. 

p 

When  muriate  o^  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
potass,  the  product  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with 
a variable  quantity  of  ammonia  ; for  the  carbonate  of  potass  is 
never  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  alcohol 
is  employed  in  this  process,  and  one  half  only  is  drawn  off,  it 
is  evident,  that  there  is  either  a want  of  economy,  or  the  whole 
alcohol  comes  over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if  the  latter 
supposition  be  true,  there  is  also  a want  of  economy,  for  the 
alcohol  will  dissolve  only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the  whole 
carbonate  undissolved.  The  fact  is,  that  when  we  perform  the 
process  as  still  retained  by  the  Dublin  college,  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimes,  which  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  distilled  liquor ; but  as  this  liquor  (after  the  par- 
ticles of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  were  diffused  through 
it,  have  separated  in  the  form  of  very  regular  crystals,  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel)  effervesces  with  acids,  the  distilled 
liquor  cannot  be  pure  alcohol,  but  must  contain  a proportion  of 
water  capable  of  dissolving  some  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

But,  to  prove  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  in  the  con- 
trivers of  this  process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  the 
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prodiipt  Is  unfit  for  the  preparation  qf  the  aromatiq  ammonifijtM 
rJcoKbl,  as  it  will  not  dissolve  the  volatile  oils. 

The  process  now',  for  t]ic  first  time,  directed  by  tl;e  Edinburgh 
college,  is,  therefore,  infinitely  preferable,  as  it  is  not  onjy  more 
cleg  lit,  but  more  economical,  and  dissolves  the  volatile  oils  per- 
fectly. 

'lire  Berfin  college  direct  this  preparation  to  be  made  by 
simply  mixing  two  parts  of  alcohol  with  one  of  Water  of  am- 
monia ; and  the  London  college  have  substituted  tills  process 
for  the  uiiclieniical  ono  in  dieix  former  edition- 

t ’ ♦ * 

CARBONAS  A^IMONI-/E,  ollm  Ammonia  Praiparata. 

PditJ; 

Cayhzncite  of  Ammonia^  formerly  Prepared  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  'ammonia,  one  poutid  ; 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  tw'o 
pounds. 

Having  triturated  them  separately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  anti 

sublime  from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 


Pub. 


Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  powder,  and  well  dried. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  half  a pound. 

^lix  them,  put  th(  ni  into  an  ca.rtlieii  retort,  and  sublime,  with 
a heat  gradually  raised,  into  a cooled  receiver. 


AmmonIj®  Carbonas.  Load. 

Prepared  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  j 
Prepared  chalk,  dried,  two  pounds. 

Triturate  them  separately,  then  mix  and  sublime  them  with  a 
gradually  increased  heat,  untd  the  retort  become  red. 

In  this  process  the  two  substances  employed  undergo  a mutual 
decomposition,  the  muriatic  acid  cotribining  with  the  lime  or  the 
soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  ammonia.  The  propoition 
of  carbonate  of  lime  directed  by  iho  Edinburgh  and  London  col- 
leges, IS  perhaps  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  ; but  it  is  the  safe  side  to  err  on  ; for  it  is  only 
sometimes  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us  to  make  use  of  larger 
vessels,  v hereas,  if  any  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  were 
to  remain  undecomposed,  it  would  sublime  along  with  the  car- 
borate,  and  render  the  product  impure.'  Gottjing  uses  three 
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parts  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it.  The  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  care- 
fully dried  before  it  is  used  in  this  preparation,  as  the  presencd 
of  moisture  injures  the  product.  The  ingredients  are  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  trituration,  before  they  are  introduced  into 
the  retort,  that  no  part  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may  escape 
decomposition ; and  we  are  even  sometimes  directed  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  mixtMre,  after  they  are  in  the  retort,  with 
powdered  chalk.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary.  Carbonate  of 
lime  does  not  act  on  muriate  of  ammonia  till  a considerable  heat 
be  applied.  Gottling  says,  that  the  sublimation  must  be  con- 
ducted in  the  open  fire,  and  therefore  he  Uses  an  earthen-ware 
cucurbit,  with  a tubulated  capital.  When  a glass  retort  is  em- 
ployed, it  should  have  a very  wide  neck  •,  and  the  best  form  for 
the  receiver  is  cylindrical,  as  it  enables  us  to  get  out  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  condensed  in  it  without  breaking  it.  The  resi- 
duum which  remains  in  the  retort  furnishes  rnuriate  of  lime  by 
lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

By  the  Dublin  college,  carbonate  of  soda  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess is  die  same,  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  at  a lower 
temperature.  But  as  soda  is  very  rarely  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  part  of  the  ammonia  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which, 
if  not  permitted  to  escape,  will  burst  the  vessels.  To  prevent 
this  loss,  therefore,  Mr.  Gottling  uses  a cucurbit  and  capital, 
furnished  with  a bent  tube,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  a phial 
of  water  : by  which  contrivance,  while  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  condensed  in  the  capital,  the  gaseous  ammonia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  When  soda  is  used,  the  residuum  con- 
tains muriate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white 
crystallized  mass,  of  a fibrous  texture,  having  the  smell  and  taste 
of  ammonia,  'but  weaker.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  is  more  soluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water 
increases  ■,  but  when  it  approaches  to  a boiling  heat,  the  car- 
bonate is  volatilized.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed,  but  is  easily  vaporized 
by  heat.  It  is  said  to  vary  very  much  in  its  composition,  and  to 
contain  more  ammonia,  and  less  acid  and  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  high  temperature  employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity 
of  alkali  varying  from  50  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  decomposed  by 
most  of  the  acids,  and  all  the  alkaline,  and  some  of  the  earthy 
bases ; by  the  earthy  sulphates,  except  those  of  baryta  and 
strontia  ; by  the  earthy  muriates,  and  fluates ; by  the  nitrates 
of  baryta,  and  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  exactly  resembles  am- 
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monia  in  its  action  on  the  living  body  *,  but  is  weaker,  and  is 
principally  used  as  smelling  salts  in  syncope  and  hysteria. 

■ AQUA  CARBONATIS  AMMONITE,  olim  Aqua  Am- 
monite. £d. 

Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  formerly  Water  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Carbonate  of  potass,  each  sixteen  ounces 
Water,  two  pounds; 

Having  mixed  the  salts,  and  put  them  in  a glass  retort,  pour 
the  water  upon  them,  and  distil  to  dryness  in  a sand  batli, 
grauu<dly  increasing  the  lieat. 

, Duh. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twenty-eight  ounces ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Distil  olf  by  heat,  gradually  raised,  two  pounds  by  measure*  * 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1095. 

Liquor  Ammonia  Garbonatis.  Lond. 

Liquor  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 

, Distilled  water,  a pint. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter 
through  paper.  ^ 

' The  nature  of  the  last  of  these  preparations  is  evident;  and  from 
its  being  more  simple  and  uniform,  it  is  preferable  to  the  former, 
for  which  it  is  a substitute,  as  the  product  in  that  case  is  also  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  residuum  in  the  retort 
is  an  alkaline  muriate.  In  this  instance,  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  eff  cted  by  carbonate  of  lime,  be- 
cause the  addition  of  the  water  prevents  the  application  of  the 
necessary  heat,  whereas  alkaline  carbonates  act  at  a moderate 
temperature, 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS  CORNU  CERVINI.  Dub, 

V olatile  Liquor  of  Harts-horn. 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  distil,  with  a gradually  increased  heat, 
the  volatile  liquor,  salt,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  distillation 
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of  the  volatile  liquor  until  it  becomes  as  limpid  as  water,  se- 
parating by  filtration  the  oil  and  salt  after  each  distillation. 
The  liquor  will  be  more  easily  purified,  if,  after  each  distilla- 
tion, except  the  first,  there  be  added  about  a sixth  part  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  of  wood  previously  heated  to  redjiess,  then 
extinguished,  by  covering  it  with  sand,  and  powdered  while 
it  is  hot. 

If  harts-horn  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  land  animal 
may  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  wholesale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  distilla- 
tion, with  earthen  heads,  almost  like  thdse  of  the  common  still ; 
for  receivers,  they  use  a couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which 
are  luted  together ; the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  art  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  also 
furnished  with  a cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluids  condensed  in  it. 
The  upper  jar  is  entire,  and  in  it  is  condensed  the  solid  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  When  a large  quantity  of  the  subject  is 
to  be  distilled,  it  is  customary  to  continue  the  operation  for 
several  days  successively  *,  only  unluting  the  head  occasionally, 
to  put  in  fresh  materials.  When  the  upper  jar  becomes  entirely 
filled  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  cracks.  It  is  then  to  be 
removed,  the  salt  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  a fresh  one  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

When  only  a small  quantity  of  spirit  or  salt  is  wanted,  a com- 
mon iron  pot,  such  as  is  usually  fixed  in  sand  furnaces,  may  be 
employed,  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought 
to  be  large,  and  a glass,  or  ratlrer  tin,  adopter  inserted  between 
it  and  the  head  of  the  pot. 

The  distilling  vessel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  slowly  increased,  and  raised  at 
length  almost  to  the  utmost  degree.  At  first  water  arises,  which 
gradually  acquires  colour  and  smell,  from  the  admixture  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  and  ammoniacal  salts  ; carbonate  of  ammonia 
next  arises,  which  at  first  dissolves,  as  it  comes  over,  in  the 
water,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  the  spirit.  When  the 
water  is  saturated,  the  remainder  of  the  salt  concretes  in  a solid 
form  to  the  sides  of  the  recipient.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  salt  solid,  and  undissolved,  the  water  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  arise,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes  ; and  that  this  may  be  done 
tlie  more  commodipusly,  the  receiver  should  be  left  unluted, 
till  this  first  part  of  the  process  be  finished-  The  white  va- 
pours, which  now  arise,  sometimes  come  over  with  such  vehe- 
mence as  to  throw  otf  or  burst  the  receiver ; to  prevent  this  ac- 
cident, it  is  convenient  to  have  a small  hole  in  the  luting,  which 
inay  be  occasionally  stopt  witli  a wooden  peg,  or  opened,  as 
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the  operator  shall  firtd  proper.  Lastly,  the  oil  arises,  which  ac- 
quires greater  colour  and  consistency  as  the  operation  advances. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  still  comes  over,  but  it  is  partly  dissolved 
in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  t;he  same  time,  there  is  a consider- 
able disengagement  of  gas,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  often  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
salt,  which  remains  adhering  to  its  sides,  is  to  be  washed  out 
with  a little  water,  and  added  to  the  rest.  It  is  convenient  to 
let  the  whole  stand  for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  bettdr 
disengage  itself  from  the  liquor,  so  as  to  be  first  separated  by  a 
funnel,  and  afterwards  more  perfectly,  by  filtration  througli 
wet  paper. 

None  of  these  products,  except  perhaps  a small  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  exist  ready  formed  in  the  matter  subjected  to  the 
distillation,  but  are  produced  by  a new  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents. For  the  production  of  ammonia,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  it  contain  nitrogen,  or  be  what  we  have  called  a 
quaternary  o.xide.  Although  some  vegetable,  and  most  animal, 
substances  are  of  this  kind,  yet  only  the  most  solid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  bone  or  horn,  are  employed  for  the  production  of 
ammonia  ; because  they  furnish  it  less  mixed  with  other  sub- 
•stances,  are  easily  obtained,  and  at  little  expence,  and  ai'e  very 
manageable  in  the  distillation.  On  tlie  application  of  heat,  as 
soon  as  all  the  w'ater  which  they  contained  is  expelled,  their  ele- 
ments begin  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  form  binary,  or  at  most 
ternary  compounds.  Water  is  formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  tlien  oil  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  while 
the  superfluous  carbon  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  state  of  char- 
coal. As  the  formation  of  these  substances  is  simultaneous,  or 
in  immediate  succession,  they  are  not  obtained  separately,  but 
are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  water  is  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  oil, 
•while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  discoloured  with  oil;  and  the 
oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it.  They  may, 
however,  be  separated  from  each  other,  in  a great  measure,  in 
the  manner  already  described.  But  a small  portion  of  oil  ob- 
stinately adheres  both  to  the  salt  aild  its  solution,  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  difference  between  salt  and  spirit  of  harts-horn,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  an-unonia. 
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AQUA  ACETITIS  AMMONITE,  vulgo  Spi-Rrrus  Min- 

^ DEUERI.  Ed. 

iVater'of  Acetite  f>f  AmmoJiby  commOTily  called  Sph  it  of  Mhi- 

dcrerus. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  any  quantity. 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  distilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  ammonia  exactly. 

AquA  Acetatis  Ammonia.  Diib. 

IV at er  of  Acetate  of  Ammouia. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces. 

Add  gradually,  with  frequent  agitation,  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  distilled  vinegar,  or  as  much  as  wid  saturate  the  ammoiiia, 
as  proved  by  the  test  of  lithmus. 

Liquor  Ammonite  AcetaTis.  Load. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Amtmnin.^ 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  ; 

Acetic  acid,  four  pints. 

Add  the  acid  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  the  effervescence 
cease,  and  mix. 

By  this  process  we  obtain  acetate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  the  acetic  acid  ; but  as  this  is  apt  to  vary  in  quan- 
tity, the  solution  also  varies  in  strength,  and  the  crystallization 
of  the  salt  is  attended  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be  practised 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Its  crystals  are  long,  slender,  and 
flatted,  of  a pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a cool  sweetish  taste, 
are  very  deliquescent,  melt  at  lYG'^,  and  sublime  at  250'^.  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  several  of  the  earths, 
and  metalline  salts  j and  when  in  solution,  its  acid  is  decom- 
posed spontaneously,  and  by  heat. 

Different  proposals  have  been  made  to  get  a solution  of 
greater  strengtli  and  uniformity  titan  that  still  retained  by  the 
British  colleges.  Mr.  Lowe  saturates  four  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  potass  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  eva,porates  the  solution  to 
36  ouncoe.  He  then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of 
.ammonia,  and  distils  the  rnixture  in  a glass  retort.  Acetate  of 
ammonia  comes  over.  'I'he  last  edition  ^ tlie  Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia prepares  it  by  saturating  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  with  a strong  acetic  acid  (obtained  by  distillation 
from  acetate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  tw^o  parts  of  waiter,  and  -de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid),  and  diluting  the  solution  with 
water,  so  that  it  shall  weigh  twenty-four  ounces.  One  ounce. 
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therefore,  contains  tlie  alkali  of  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ' 

Medical  use. — Acetate  of  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  a warm 
regimen,  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  sudorific ; and  as  it 
operates  without  quickening  the  circulation,  or  increasing  the 
heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  which  the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  attended 
with  danger.  Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the  kid- 
neys, by  walking  about  in  a cool  air.  The  common  dose  is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  other 
substances. 


Chap.  IV.— EARTHS,  and  EARTHY  SALTS. 


. INIURIAS  BARYT.-E.  Editi. 

Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 

Muriatic  acid,  one  part  j 
Water,  three  parts. 

Add  the  carbonate,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  the  water  and 
acid,  previously  mixed.  After  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
digest  for  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  Repeat  the  evaporation  as  long  as  any  crystals 
are  formed. 


If  the  carbonate  of  baryta  cannot  be  procured,  the  muriate 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  from  the  sulphate. . 

•Take  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  two  pounds  ; 

Charcoal  of  wood,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Roast^the  sulphate,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  intimately 
mixeA  Put  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and  having  fitted  it 
with  » cover,  heat  it  with  a strong  fire  for  six  hours.  Then 
triturate  the  matter  well,  and  throw  it  into  six  pounds  of 
water  in  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel,  and  mix  them  by  agita- 
tion, preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  action  of  the  air. 

Let  the  vessel  stand  in  a vapour  bath  until  the  part  not  dissolved 
shall  subside,  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  On  the  undissolved 
part  pour  four  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  which,  after 
agitation  and  deposition,  are  to  be  added  to  the  former  li- 
quor. Into  the  liquor,  when  still  warm,  or  if  it  shall  have 
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cooled,  again  heated,  drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites 
any  effervescence.  Then  strain  it,  and  evaporate  it  so  as  to 
crystallize 

In  tlie  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  car, 
bonate  of  baryta  is  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  formmg  the 
muriate ; but  as  that  mineral  is  not  very  common,  and  some- 
times not  to  be  procured,  it  became  necessary  to  describe  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  muriate  from  the  sulphate.  This  is, 
however,  attended  with  very  considerable  difficulties,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  strong  attraction  which  subsists  between  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  baryta. 

• The  sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  decomposed, 

1.  By  compound  affinity,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass or  muriate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  potass  is  capable  of  effecting  this  decomposi- 
tion, either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way.  Klaprotlx  boils  sixteen 
ounces  of  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  baryta  with  32  ounces 
of  purified  carbonate  of  potass,  and  five  pounds  of  water,  for 
an  hour  in  a tin  kettle,  constantly  agitating  the  mixture,  and 
renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  He  then  allows  it  to 
.settle,  pours  off  the  fluid,  which  is  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
potass,  and  edulcorates  the  precipitate  with  plenty  of  water. 
He  next  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  it  contains, _ 
in  muriatic  acid.  The  portion  of  sulphate  which  is  not  decom- 
posed, may  be  treated  again  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  other  hand.  Van  Mons  mixes  equal  parts  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  potass  with  one  fourth  of  their 
weight  of  charcoal,  all  in  powder,  and  heats  the  mixture  to 
redness  in  a crucible.  When  it  cools,  he  washes  out  the  sulphate 
and  sulphuret  of  potass  witli  water,  tlien  boils  the  residuum 
with  a little  potass,  and  washes  it  again.  The  carbonate  of 
baryta  thus  obtained  he  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

But  by  these  methods  of  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  metallic  substances  which  it  often  con- 
tains, and  render  the  muriate  thus  prepared  unfit  for  medical  use. 
The  metalline  muriates  may,  however,  be  expelled,  according  to 
Westrumb,  by  heating  the  salt  to  redness  as  long  as  any  fumes 
arise.  The  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  crystallized.  Gottling,  with  the  same  intention,  of 
getting  rid  of  metalline  substances,  chooses  sulphate  of  baryta, 
perfectly  colourless,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  nitro-muriatic 
acid  before  he  proceeds  to  decompose  it. 

La  Grange  has  proposed  a new  method  of  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime,  which  he 
prepares  from  the  residuum  of  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of 
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ammonia  by  lime,  by  dissolving  it  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of 
this  muriate  with  sulphate  of  baryta  in  powder,  and’ projects  it 
by  spoonfuls  into  a crucible  previously  heated  to  redness.  When 
it  is  all  in  complete  fusion,  he  pours  it  out  upon  a polished 
stone  previously  heated.’  The  matter,  which  cracks  as  it  cools, 
has  a whitish-grey  colour,  and  is  very  hard,  sonorous,  and  deli- 
quescent, is  now  to  be  boiled  in  about  six  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water,  its  solution  filtered,  and  the  residuum  boiled  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water.  The  mixed  solutions  are  then  eva- 
porated to  a pellicle,  and  on  cooling  furnish  beautiful  crystals 
of  muriate  of  baryta,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  purified  by  a second  solution  and  crystallization.  The  mo- 
the;"  w;;ter  erf  the  first  crystallization  still  contains  muriate  of 
baryta,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  muriate  of  lime,  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations. 
La  Grange  thinks  that  this  process  not  only  saves  time,  fuel, 
and  muriatic  acid,  but  that  it  furnishes  a purer  muriate  of  baryta 
than  the  following  process. 

2.  By  decomposing  its  acid,  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  at  a very 
high  temperature  by  charcoal.  At  such  a temperature  charcoaL 
has  a greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  sulphu|  has  ; it  therefore 
decomposes  sulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and 
flies  off  in  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide  or  acid  gas,  while  the 
sulphur  combines  with  the  baryta.  On  adding  water  to  the 
sulphuret  thus  formed,  new  combinations  take  place.  A por- 
tion of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguretted 
sulphuret,  and  sulphuretted  hydroguret  of  baryta,  remain  in  so-  ’ 
lution.  This  solution  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air  as 
much  as  possible.  It  also  crystallizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore 
should  be  kept  at  a boiling  heat.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  there  is  a violent  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  must  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  by  performing  the  operation  under  a chimney,  while 
very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  When  pr«- 
pared  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated  with  any  of  the 
noxious  metals,  as  their  compounds  with  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
are  not  soluble.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  the  process 
adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Muriate  of  baryta  commonly  crystallizes  in  tables.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  bitter  taste-,  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water  at  60°, 
and  in  less  boiling  water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble,  in  alcohol 
and  its  solution  burns  with  a yellow  flame.  It  crystallizes  by 
pvaporation  ; its  crystals  are  permanent ; and  by  the  ?cpon  of 
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heat  decrepitate,  dry,  and  melt.  When  crystallized,  it  contains 
20  acid,  64  baryta,  and  16  water;  when  dried,  23.8  acid,  and 
76.2  baryta.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphates,  nitrates,  and 
sulphites  ; and  by  the  alkaline  phosphates,  borates,  and  car- 
bonates. When  pure  it  has  no  colour  ; does  not  deliquesce  ; 
does  not  burn  with  a red  or  purple  flame,  when  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol ; and  is  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid,  prussiate  of  potass 
and  iron,  or  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia.  By  washing  with 
alcohol  muriate  of  baryta,  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of 
muriate  of  iron,  the  latter  alone  is  dissolved. 

It  is  commonly  given  in  solution. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTA  Ed. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part ; 

Distilled  water,  three  parts.  Dissolve. 

The  proportion  of  water  directed  here  for  the  solution  of 
muriate  of  baryta,  is  considerably  less  than  what  is  stated  to  be 
necessary  by  the  writers  on  chemistry.  It  is,  however,  suffi- 
cient, even  at  the  lowest  ordinary  temperatures ; a circum- 
f^ance  which  should  be  attended  to  in  making  saturated  solu- 
tions of  saline  bodies. 

Medical  use. — Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  said,  by  writers 
I on  the  materia  medica,  to  be  a stimulant  dcobstruent ; and  yet 
. Hufeland,  one  of  its  greatest  supporters,  says,  that  it  succeeds 
I better  in  cases  attended  with  inflammation  and  increased  irri- 
t lability  than  with  atony  and  torpor.  When  given  in  large 
I doses,  it  certainly  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  dinrrhcc.'i,  vertigo, 

. and  death. 

Its  effects  on  a morbid  state  of  the  body  arc  also  disputed. 

1 Some  assert  that  it  is  of  advantage  in  no  disease  ; while  odters 
1 bestow  upoa  it  the  most  unqualified  praises.  By  the  latter,  it 
lis  principally  celebrated, 

1 . In  all  cases  of  scrofula  ; 

2.  In  obstructions  and  tumors  ; 

3.  In  cases  of  worms  ; 

4.  In  cutaneous  diseases, 

The  dose  of  the  solution,  at  first,  is  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
t thrice  a-day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  a§  much 
jas  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  solution  is  also  used  externally  as  a stimulating  and 
gently  escharotic  application  in  cutaneous  diseases,  fungous  uIk 
ceps,  and  speck?  upon  the  cornea. 
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CALX.  Land. 
Lime. 


Take  of  . . 

Lime-stone,  one  pound. 

Break  it  into  bits,  and  burn  it  for  an  hour  in  a crucible  with  a 
violent  heat,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  be  totally  expelled,  so 
that  on  dropping  on  it  acetic  acid,  no  air  bubbles  are  formed. 

Lime  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  from  oyster  shells, 
after  they  have  been  washed  in  boiling  water,  and  freed  from 
all  impurities. 


Lime  is  not  found  in  nature,  but  it  is  easily  procured  by  the 
action  of  fire  from  any  of  the  abundant  carbonates,  mineral  or 
animal.  For  some  purposes  common  lime  will  do  •,  but  is  it 
is  seldom  totally  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  apothecary  to  prepare  it  himself.  Clea^i  oyster-shells 
afford  it  in  the  greatest  purity  ; and  as  pure  lime  is  not  al- 
tered by  any  hedt  that  can  be  applied,  there  is  no  risk  of  pushing 
the  fire  too  far.  Marble,  and  many  lime-stones,  also  furnish  a 
very  pure  lime;  but  those  which  contain  a mixture  of  other  earths, 
are  apt  to  become  vitrified  on  the  surface,  which  prevents  them 
from  slaking. 


AQUA  CALCIS.  Ed. 
Lime  Water. 


Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  half  a pound. 

Put  it  into  an  eajrthen  vessel,  and  gradually  sprinkle  , on  it  four 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  vessel  shut,  while  the  lime 
grows  hot,  and  falls  into  powder.  Then  pour  on  it  twelve 
pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the 
water  by  agitation.  After  the  lime  has  subsided,  repeat  the  ^ 
agitation  •,  and  let  this  be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keep-  “ 
ing  the  vessel  shut,  that  the  free  access  of  the  air  may  be 
prevented.  Lastly,  let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper, 
placed  in  a funnel,  with  glass  rods  interposed  between  them,  | 
that  the  water  may  pass  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  must  bf  “ 

kept  in  very  close  bottles.  ’ 

I ^ 

Dub.  * 


Take  of  > ^ 

Lime,  recently  burnt,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint.  - 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  the  water  upor  | 
it,  keeping  the  vessel  shut  while  the  lime  grows  warm  anc  i 
falls  into  powder  ; then  pour  upon  it  three  gallons  of  colt 
water,  and  shut  the  vessel,  agitating  it  frequently  for  twenty]  | 
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foHr  hours  ; lastly,  filter  the  water  thfough  paper,  placed  in 
a covered  funnel,  and  keep  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 


Liquor  Calcis.  Land. 
Solution  of  Lime. 


Take  of 

Lime,  half  a pound  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  lime,  and  stir  them  together  ; immediately 
cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for  three  hours  ; then  pre- 
serve the  liquor  upon  the  remaining  lime  in  well  washed 
bottles,  and  decant  off  the  limpid  solution  when  wanted  for 
use. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  properties  of 
I lime,  and  shall  therefore  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  solution 
of  it  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water.  In  making  this, 
we  sliould  first  add  only  so  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  slake 
the  lime,  which  reduces  it  to  a fine  powder,  easily  diffused 
through  water ; for  if  we  add  more  water  at  first,  it  forms  a 
paste  with  the  external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the  in- 
ternal from  the  action  of  tlie  water.  During  thd  whole  process, 
the  air  must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible  ; as  lime  has  a 
very  strong  aflinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  attracts  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  proportion  of  water  used  is  scarcely  able  to 
dissolve  one  tenth  of  die  lime;  but  lime  is  of  little  value;  and 
our  object  is  to  form  a saturated  solution  quickly  and  easily. 
Lime  is  not  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  : therefore, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  boiling  water.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  colleges  filter  their  solutions  ; and  if  we  use  the  precau- 
tions directed,  it  may  be  performed  without  the  lime  absorbing 
a perceptible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bottles  in  which 
lime-water  is  kept,  should  be  perfectly  full,  and  well  corked. 

The  London  college  do  not  filter,  but  decant  off  their  solution, 
and  if  carefully  performed  it  will  be  perfectly  pure ; and  the  di- 
rection given  by  them,  in  their  last  edition,  of  keeping  their 
lime-water  upon  an  excess  of  lime,  is  certainly  an  advantage,  as 
we  are  sure  of  its  being  always  saturated,  for  fresh  lime  will  be 
■ always  dissolved  to  supply  the  place  of  that  rendered  insoluble, 
and  precipitated  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

Lime-water  is  transparent  and  colourless.  It  has  an  austere 
acrid  taste,  and  affects  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do.  It 
enters  very  readily  into  combination  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, fluates,  borates,  oxalates,  tartrates,'  and  citrates. 

Medical  use. — When  applied  to  the  living  fibre,  lime-water 
corrugates  and  shortens  it ; it  therefore  possesses  astringent 
powers.  It  is  also  a powerful  antacid,  or  at  least  it  combines 
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widi,  and  neutralizes  acids  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
It  also  dissolves  mucus,  and  kills  intestinal  worms.  From  pos- 
sessing tliese  properties,  it  is  used  in  medicine,  in  diseases  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  laxity  and  debility  of  the  solids,  as  diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  scrofula,  and  scurvy ; in  affections  of  the 
stomach  accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence ; when  the 
Intestines  are  loaded  with  mucus  ; and  in  worms.  Lime-water 
is  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving,  even  out  of  the  body,  any  of 
the  substances  of  which  urinary  calculi  consist ; it  has  there- 
fore no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a litliontriptic.  It  has 
been  also  recommended  in  crusta  lactea,  in  cancer,  and  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  gangrenous  sores  ; as  a wash  in  tinea  capitis 
and  psora ; and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  fistulas,  and  ul- 
cers of  the  bladder. 

When  taken  internally,  its  taste  is  said  to  be  best  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dose  is  commonly  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  frequently  repeated ; but  when  long  continued,  it 
weakens  the  organs  of  digestion. 

CARBONAS  CALCIS  PR^EPARATUS ; olim,  Creta 
Pr^eparata,  et  Cancrorum  Lapilli  j vulgo,  OcuLr  Can- 
CRORUM  Pr,sparati.  EcUn. 

Prepared  Carbonate  cf  Lime ; formerly  Prepared  Chalky  and 
Crabs  Stonesy  commonly  called  Crabs  Eyes. 

Cardonate  of  lime,  whether  the  softer  variety  commonly 
called  Chalk,  or  the  harder  Variety  called  Crabs  Eyes  and 
Crabs  Stones,  after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  levigated  on  a porphyry  stone  with  a little 
water,  is  to  be  put  into  a large  vessel,  and  water  to  be  poured 
upon  it,  which,  after  agitating  the  vessel  repeatedly,  is  to  be 
again  poured  off,  while  loaded  with  minute  powder.  On 
allowing  the  tvater  to  settle,  a subtile  pow’der  will  subside, 
which  Is  to  be  dried. 

The  coarse  powder  which  the  w^ater  could  not  suspend,  may 
be  levigated  again,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 

'Creta  Pr-Rparata.  Lend, 

Prepared  Chalk, 

Take  of 

Chalk,  one  pound.  ^ 

Add  a little  water  to  the  chalk,  and  triturate  it  to  fine  powder. 
Throw  this  into  a large  vessel  filled  with  water,  then  agitate 
them,  and,  after  a short  pause,  decant  off'  the  supernatant 
liquid,  still  turbid,  into  another  vessel,  and  set  it  aside,  that 
the  powder  may  subside  Lastly,  having  poured  off  the 
water,  dry  tills  powder. 
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Test^  Pr^parat^.  Land, 

Prepared  Oyster  Shells. 

Wash  the  shells,  previously  well  cleaned,  in  boiling  water,  then 
prepare  them  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk  is  prepared. 

CrETA  PRiEPAR ATA.  Dub, 

Prepared  Chalh. 

Grind  it  to  powder  in  an  earthen- ware  mortar,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  water  j then  mix  it  with  a suflBcient  quantity  of 
water  by  agitation ; and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand  a little, 
until  the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  ofF  the 
liquor.  This  may  be  frequently  repeated,  triturating  pre- 
viously each  time.  Finally,  the  very  fine  powder,  which, 
after  some  time  will  subside  in  the  decanted  liquor,  is  to  be 
eollected  and  dried  upon  a bibulous  stone  or  paper. 

OrREARUM  TesTjE  Prasparat^.  Prepared  Oystered  Shellsi 
OvORUM  Test^  Prjeparat.®.  Prepared  Egg  Shells, 

Are  to  be  prepared  as  chalk. 

The  preparation  of  these  substances  merely  consists  in  re- 
ducing them  to  an  impalpable  pow'der. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  commonly  called  an  Ab- 
sorbent Earth.  It  certainly  is  an  antacid  ; that  is,  it  combines 
with  and  neutralizc.s  most  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled ill  the  form  of  gas.  It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  affections 
of  the  stomach  accompanied  with  acidity,  especially  when  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea.  The  fear  of 
its  forming  concretions  in  the  bowels,  is  probably  imaginary  j 
for  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  theory  or  experience. 

Applied  externally,  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  considered  as 
an  absorbent  in  another  point  of  view  for  its  beneficial  action 
on  burns  and  ulcers  probably  arises  entirely  from  its  Imbibing 
llie  moisture  or  ichorous  matter,  as  a spunge  would  do,  and 
thus  preventing  it  from  acting  on  the  abraded  surfaces,  and 
excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts. 

CRETA  PRiECiPITATA.  Dui. 

Precipitated  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Water  of  muriate  of  lime,  any  quantity. 
iVdd  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four  times  Its 
weight  of  distilled  warm  water,  as  is  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  chalk.  Wash  the  matter  which  falls  to  thi*  bottom  three 
times,  by  pouring  on,  each  time,  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  Lastly,  having  collected  it,  dry  it  upoa  a jchalk  ^tone, 
*r  paper. 
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This  preparation  affords  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  purest  state, 
and,  although  expensive,  may  be  employed  when  it  is  intended 
for  internal  use. 

SOLuViO  MURIATIS  CALCIS.  Edm. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  white  marble,  broken  into 
pieces,  nine  ounces  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  sixteen  ounces  5 
Water,  eight  ounces.  •« 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  gradually  add  the  pieces  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  digest 
them  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to 
dryness.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  its  weight  and  a half  of 
water,  and  lastly,  filter  the  solution. 

Aqua  Muriatis  Calcis.  'Dub. 

W ater  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Chalk,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  muriatic  acid,  two  ounces. 

Gradually  add  the  chalk  to  the  acid,  and,  after  the  effervescence 
is  finished,  filter. 

From  the  difficulty  of  crystallizing  this  salt,  it  is  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  be  evaporated  to  the  total  expulsion 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  as  being  the  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining a solution  of  uniform  strength.  With  the  same  view, 
the  Dublin  college  saturate  muriatic  acid  of  a given  strength  j 
and  Dr.  Wood  directs,  that  the  solution  should  always  have  a 
determinate  specific  gravity.  . 

The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  prisms  of  six  smooth  and  equal 
sides,  but  they  are  often  so  aggregated,  that  they  can  only  b^ 
termed  acicular.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  bitter,  and  disagreeable. 
When  heated,  it  melts,  swells,  aiid  loses  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, and,  at  a very  high  temperature,  a small  part  of  its  acid. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known,  and  is  so  soluble, 
that  water  seems  capable  of  dissolving  twice  its  w'eight,  or,  at 
least,  forms  with  it  a viscid  liquor  i but  as  it  is  still  capable  of 
attracting  moisture  frorh  the  air,  and  of  emitting  caloric,  when 
farther  diluted,  it  can.  scarcely  bO  considered  as  a true  solution. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its  solution  burns  with  a crimson 
fl:iinc.  It.  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
fluoric,  and  beracic  acids  j by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  and  stfontia; 
Ijy.  most  o£.  tha:sulphates,  sulphites,  nitrates,  phosphates,  fluates, 
borates,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Crystallized,  it  .contains 
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31  acid,  4-4-  lime,  and  25  water;  dried  at 'a  red  heat,  42  acid, 
50  lime,  and  8 water. 

Medical  use. — It  was  first  proposed  as  a medicine  by  Four- 
croy,  and  has  been  lately  extolled  in  scrofulous  and  glandular 
diseases,  and  cases  of  debility  in  general,  by  several  eminent 
practitioners  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  R.  Pear- 
son, and  Dr.  Wood.  Thirty  drops  of  the  solution  are  a suffi- 
cient dose  for  children,  and  a drachm  for  adults,  repeated  twice 
Or  thrice  a-day.  In  an  over-dose,  it  has  produced  qualms  and 
sickness ; and  three  drachms  and  a half  killed  a dog,  the  sto- 
mach of  which,  upon  dissection,  had  its  villous  coat  bloodshot, 
and  in  many  parts  almost  black,  and  converted  into  a gelatinous 
slime.  The  property  of  this  salt,  of  producing  intense  cold 
during  its  solution,  might  also  be-  applied  to  medical  use  For 
this  purpose  it  might  be  economically  prepared,  by  skur.atihg 
with  muriatic  acid  the  residuum  of  tire  distillation  of  ammonia, 
or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


PHOSPHAS  CALCIS. 

Cornu  Ustum.  Land. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  Burnt  Horn. 

Burn  pieces  of  horn  in  the  open  fire,  until  they  become  perfectly 
white ; then  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  prepare  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  for  chalk. 


PuLvis  Cornu  Cervini  Usti. 
Powder  of  Burnt  Harts-horn. 


Dub. 

I 


Burn  pieces  of  harts-horn  till  they  become  perfectly  white  ; then 
reduce  tlxem  to  a very  fine  powder. 


The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  tliis  operation,  are 
those  left  after  distillation. 

In  the  burning  of  harts-horn,  a sufficient  fire,  and  the  free 
admission  of  air,  are  necessary.  The  potter’s  furnace  was  for- 
merly directed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience ; but  any  common 
furnace  or  stove  will  do.  Indeed,  too  violent  a heat  makes 
their  surface  undergo  a kind  of  fusion  and  vitrification,  which 
both  prevents  tire  internal  parts  from  being  completely  burnt, 
and  renders  the  whole  less  soluble.  If  the  pieces  of  horn  be 
laid  on  some  lighted  charcoal,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  they  will  be  burnt  to  whiteness,  still  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal form. 

^ According  to  the  analysis  of  Merat  Guillot,  harts-horn  con- 
sists of  27.  gelatine,  57.5  phospate  of  lime,  1.  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  there  was  a loss  of  l^.S,  probably  water.  Now,  as 
the  gelatine  is  destroyed  by  burning,  and  the  water  expelled, 
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the  substance  which  remains  is  pliosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  bones  of 
animals  have  lately  been  discovered  to  contain  phosphate  of 
magnesia. 

Medical  use. — From  Its  white  eartliy  appearance,  it  was  for- 
merly considered  as  an  absorbent  earth.  But  since  it  has  been 
accurately  analysed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  aside,  and  its  use 
has  been  suggested  as  a remedy  in  rickets,  a disease  in  which, 
the  deficiency  of  the  natural  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  bones  seems  to  be  the  essential,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
striking  symptom.  M.  Bonhomme,  however,  gave  it  to  the 
extent  of  half  a scruple,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  soda,  in  seve- 
ral cases,  with  apparent  success.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
made  to  his  theory,  the  practice  certainly  deserves  a trial. 

MAGNESIA.  Ed. 

Magnesia. 

Let  carbonate  of  magnesia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  kept  in  a 
red  heat  for  two  Ikjuts  j then  put  it  up  in  close-stopt  glass 
vessels. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  four  ounces. 

Bum  it  with  a very  fierce  lire  for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic  acid 
dropt  into  it  cause  no  effervesence. 

' Magnesia  Usta.  Dub. 

Calcined  Magnesiarr 

Take  of 

M tg.nesia,  any  quantity ; 

Expose  it  to  a strong  heat,  in  a crucible,  for  two  hours  ; and, 
when  cold,  put  it  into  a glass  vessel  closely  stopt. 

By  this  process  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  freed  of  its  acid 
and  w'ater-,  and,  according  to  the  1 te  Dr.  Bbek’s  experiments, 
loses  about  of  its  weight.  A kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour 
is  observed  to  escape  during  the  calcination,  which  is  rKJthing 
else  than  a quantity  of  fine  partlcics  of  magnesia,  buoyed  off 
along  with  a stream  of  the  disengaged  gas.  About  the  end  of 
the  operation,  the  magnesia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  ox  phos- 
phorescent property,  which  may  be  considered  as  a pretty  exact 
criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  because  it  attracts,  though 
slowly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

We  have  already  noticed  its  general  chemical  properties# 
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Medical  use. — It  is  used  for  the  same  general  purposes  as 
the  carbonate.  In  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  accompa- 
nied with  much  flatulence,  magnesia  is  preferable,  both  because 
it  contains  more  magnesia  in  a given  bulk,  and,  being  deprived 
of  its  acid,  it  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  without  any 
extrication  of  gas,  which  is  often  a troublesome  consequence 
when  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  employed  in  these  complaints. 

CARBONAS  MAGNESIA.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

Take  of  I 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Carbonate  of  potass,  equal  weights. 

Dissolve  them  separately  in  double  their  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter, and  let  the  liquors  be  strained,  or  otherwise  freed,  from 
their  faeces  j then  mix  them,  and  instantly  add  eight  times 
their  quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  for  a little 
on  the  fire,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  ; then  let  it  rest  till  the 
heat  be  somewhat  diminished  ; after  which  strain  it  through 
linen  : the  carbonate  of  magnesia  will  remain  upon  the  cloth  ; 
and  is  to  be  washed  with  pure  water  till  it  become  altogetlier 
void  of  saline  taste. 


Lond. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Water,  three  gallons. 

Dissolve  separately  the  subcarbonate  in  three  pints  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  sulphate  in  five,  and  filter.  Then  add  the  rest  of 
the  water  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate ; and,  while  it  is 
boiling,  mix  with  it,  under  constant  stirring,  the  solution  of 
the  subcarbonate,  and  filter  through  linen.  Lastly,  wash  the 
powder  with  repeated  affusions  of  boiling  water,  and  dry  upon 
blotting  paper,  with  a heat  of  200°. 


Magnesia.  Hub. 
Magnesia. 


Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 

Subcarbonate  of  kali,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  twenty  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  kali,  each  in  ten  pounds 
of  water.  Mix  the  defsecated  liquors.  Boil  the  mixture  a 
little,  and,  while  still  warm,  filter  it  through  linen,  stretched, 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  collecting  the  magnesia.  Wash  off  the  suU- 
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phate  of  kali,  by  repeated  affusiorts  of  boiling  water  5 and, 

lastly,  dry  the  magnesia.,.  ’ 

Ii?j  this  process,  there  is  a mutual  decomposition  of  the  two 
salts  employed.  The  potass  unites  itself  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  tlie  magnesia.  The  large 
quantity  of  water  used  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  potass  formed  ; and  the  boiling  is  indispensably  requi- 
site for  the  expulsion  of  a portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  retains 
a part  of  the  magnesia  in  solution  : 100  parts  erf  crystallized 
carbonate  of  potass  are  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  125 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ; and,  from  these  quantities,  about- 
45  parts  of  carbonate  or  magnesia  are  obtained. 

The  ablutions  should  be  made  with  very  pure  water  j for 
nicer  purposes  distilled  water  may  be  used;  and  soft  water  is,' 
in  every  case,  necessary.  Hard  water,  for  this  process,  is  pecu- 
liarly inadmissible,  as  the  principle  in  waters,  giving  the  pro- 
perty called  hafdnessyxi  generally  a salt  of  lime,  which  decom- 
poses the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  by  compound  affinity,  giving 
rise  to  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  magnesia  unites  itself  to  the 
acid  of  the  calcareous  salt,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  carbo- 
nate is  not  only  lessened,  but  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime.  Another  source  of  impurity  is  the 
silica,  which  the  sul- carbonate  of  potass  generally  contains.  It 
is  most  easily  got  rid  of  by  exposing  the  alkaline  solution  to  the 
air  for  several  days  before  it  is  uijed.  In  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  the  silica  is  precipitated, 
and  may  be  separated  by  filtration. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  Berlin 
college  order  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  used,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  forming  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  a much  more  soluble  salt  than  the  sulphate  of  potass. 
The  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  tire 
muriate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  in  solution  after  the  crys- 
tallization of  muriate  of  soda  from  sea-water. 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  thus  prepared,  is . a very  light, 
white,  opaque  substance,  without  smell  or  taste,  effervescing 
with  acids.  It  is  not,  however,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
By  decomposing  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
without  the  application  of  heat,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  gra- 
dually deposited  in  transparent,  brilliant,  hexagonal  crystals,  ter- 
minated by  an  oblique  hexagonal  plane,  and  soluble  in  about 
480  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  crystallized  carbonate  of 
magnesia  consists  of  50  acid,  25  magnesia,  and  25  water ; the 
subcarbonate  consists  of  48  acid,  40  magnesia,  and  12  water  ; 
and  the  carbonate  of  commerce,  of  34  acid,  45  magnesia,  and  21 
Walter.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  potass,  soda,  baryta, 
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lime,  and  strontia,  the  sulphate,  phosphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate 
of  alumina,  and  the  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  principally  given  to 
correct  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  these  cases,  to  act  as  a 
purgative  j for  solutions  of  magnesia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and 
purgative,  while  those  of  die  other  earths  are  more  or  less  aus- 
tere and  astringent.  A large  dose  of  magnesia,  if  the  stomach 
contain  no  acid  to  dissolve  it,  neither  purges  nor  produces  any 
sensible  effect : a moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or 
if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures  several  stools  j whereas 
the  common  absorbents,  in  the  same  circumstances,  instead  of 
loosening,  bind 'the  bell^.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
meets  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  there  is  extricated  a consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  sometimes  causes  un- 
easy distension  of  the  stomach,  and  the  symptoms  of  flatulence. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  magnesia  is  preferable  to  its  carbonate; 
but,  on  other  occasions,  as  in  nausea  and  vbmiting,  good  effects 
arise  from  the  action  of  the  gas  evolved. 


SULPHAS  ALUMINA  EXSICCATUS,  dim  Alumen 


UsTUM.  Ed. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  formerly  Burnt  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  and  keep  it  over  the  five 
until  it  cease  to  boil. 


Alumen  Exsiccatum.  Lond. 

Dried  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  pot  over  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased until  the  ebullition  cease. 

Alumen  Ustum.  Dub. 

Burfit  Alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  any  quantity. 

Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a strong  fire,  until  it  cease  to 
boll. 


Mr.  Chaptal  found,  that  by  exsiccation  in  a red  heat,  alum 
of  his  own  manufacture  lost  0.67,  Roman  alum  0.50,  English 
alum  0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40.  These  differences  arise 
principally  from  different  proportions  of  water  of  crystallization, 
but  also  from  an  excess  of  alumina,  which  the  last  contains. 

According  to  Kirwan,  crystallized  alum  consists  of  17.66  acid, 
12.  alumina,  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  desiccated  at  700°, 
of  36.25  acid,  and  63.75  basis,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that 
at  that  heat,  it  loses  not  only  all  its  water,  but  also  more  than 
half  its  acid. 
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Dried  alum  is  only  applied  externally,  as  a gentle  escharotic, 
0 fungous  ulcers. 


Chap.  V.— METALLINE  PREPARATIONS. 
ANTIMONT. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR'vEPARATUM.  EH. 

Prepared  Sulphi4ret  of  Antimony^ 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Pub. 

Reduce  it  to  powder,  and  separate  the  impalpable  particles,  ia 
the  manner  directed  for  tlie  preparation  of  chalk,  for  use. 

By  reducing  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  state  of  an  Im- 
palpable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  active,  and  is 
prevented  from  irritating  the  stomach  mechanically,  of  which 
there  would  be  some  danger,  from  the  sharpness  of  its  spiculac. 
Even  in  this  state,  however,  it  is  not  a very  certain  remedy.  In 
general,  it  operates  as  a mild  sudorific  or  cathartic ; but  some- 
times, if  it  meet  with  much  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  becomes 
more  activcj  producing  vomiting  and  hypercatharsis.  Therefore, 
\t  seems  prudent  to  evacuate  the  primac  viae  before  it  be  exhi- 
bited, and  to  combine  it  with  an  absorbent  earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  scrofula,  glandular  obstructions,  cu- 
taneous diseases,  and  rheumatism.  Its  dose  is^from  10  to  30 
grains,  and  upwards  ; and  it  is  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  bolus. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPIIURE,  per  Nitra- 
TBM  POTASS^ ; olim  Crocus  Antimonii.  Ed. 

Okide  of  Antimony  •with  Sulphur ^ by  Nitrate  of  Potass ; formerly 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  equal  weights. 

After  they  are  separately  powdered,  and  well ’mixed,  let  them 
be  injected  into  a red  hot  crucible;  when  the  deflagration  is 
over,  the  reddish  matter  is  to  be  separated  from  the  whitish 
crust,  and  reduced  to  povi’^der,  which  is  to  be  edulcorated  by 
repeated  w'ashings  with  hot  water,  till  the  water  come  off 
insipid. 
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In  this  process,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  part  of  the 
sulphuret,  are  mutually  decomposed : tlie  sulphur  is  acidified, 
and  combines  with  the  potass  of  the  nitre,  while  the  antimony 
is  converted  into  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  unde- 
composed portion  of  the  sulphuret,  and  forms  a dark  brown, 
opaque,  vitrified  mass  ; so  that,  after  the  scoriae,  and  other  sa- 
line matters,  have  been  removed  by  washing,  the  substance  which 
remains,  according  to  Proust,  consists  of  tliree  parts  of  oxide  of 
antimony,  and  one  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  Bergmann  observes, 
that,  by  the  common  process  of  throwing  the  mixture  into  an 
ignited  uncovered  crucible,  there  is  sometimes  a loss  of  nearly 
one  half  5 and,  therefore,  advises  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a 
cold  crucible,  which  is  to  be  covered,  and  heated  till  the  matter 
melts,  by  which  means  there  is  very  little  loss. 

What  is  kept  in  the  shops,  is  almost  universally  prep.ared  with 
less  nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  consequence  is,  that  too 
much  sulphur  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  scarcely 
oxidized,  and  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  applied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  eco- 
nomized, the  crocus  has  a steel  grey,  instead  of  a liver  brown 
colour. 

The  sulphuretted,  oxide  of  antimony  is  a very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
use  is,  therefore,  almost  proscribed,  or  at  least  confined  to  ma- 
niacal cases,  and  veterinary  practice.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy,  as 
the  basis  of  other  preparations  in  some  Pharmacopoeias ; but  the 
London  college  have  rejected  it  altogether,  and  have  substituted 
the  purer  oxides  of  antimony  prepared  from  the  muriate. 

DXIDUM  ANTIMONII,  CUM  SULPHURE,  VITRIFI- 
CATUM;  olim  ViTRUM  Antimonii.  Ed. 

Vitrifed  Oxide  of  Antimony  luith  Sit/jduiry  formerly  G/ass  of  An~ 

tiniQuij. 

Strew  sulphuret  of  antimony,  beat  into  a coarse  powder,  like 
sand,  upon  a shallow,  unglazed,  earthen  vessel,  and  apply  a 
gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  lieated 
slowly : stirring  it,  at  the  same  time,  continually,  to  prevent  it 
from  running  into  lumps.  White  vapours,  of  a sulphureous 
smell,  will  arise  fron),  it.  When  they  cease  with  the  degree  of 
heat  first  applied,  increase  the  fire  a little,  so  that  vapours 
may  again  arise  ; go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  powder,  when 
i)rought  to  a red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this 
powder  in  a crucible,  with  an  intense  heat,  till  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  melted  glass ; then  pour  it  out  on  a heated 
]>rass  plate,  1 
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Glas^  of  antimony,  according  to  Proust,  consists  of  one  part 
of  sulphurct  of  antimony,  combined  with  eight  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony : now,  by  this  process,  the  greatest  part  of  the  antimony 
is  deprived  of  its  sulphur,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  converted 
' into  the  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  small  portion  of 
sulphuret  which  remains  undecomposed.  But,  as  this  prepara- 
tion is  not  easily  made  in  the  manner  here  directed^  unless  in  a 
furnace  constructed  on  purpose,  apothecaries  may  advantage- 
ously adopt  the  synthetical  method  of  Bergmann,  which  con- 
sists in  melting  in  a crucible,  with  one  twelfth  or  eighth  of  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  protoxide  of  antimony,  prepared  by  defla- 
grating it  with  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  nitre.  At  the 
temperature  necessary  for  melting  it,  the  protoxide  of  antimony 
loses  great  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuret 
and  protoxide,  in  the  proportions  which  form  the  glass  of  anti- 
mony. 

The  glass  of  antimony  is  transparent,  and  has  a fine  hyacin- 
thine  colour.  On  dissolving  it  in  muriatic  acid,  it  gives  out 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  medical  operation  is  so  uncer- 
tain, that  is  only  used  in  making  other  preparations. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM,  CUM  CERA  ; 

dim  ViTRUM  Antimonii  Ceratum.  Ed. 

Vitrified  Guide  of  Antimony  luith  JVaXy  formerly  Cerated  Glass  of 

Antimony. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part ; 

Vitrified  pxide  of  antimony,  with  sulphur,  eight  parts. 

Ivlelt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
oxide  : roast  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire,  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  continually  stirring  it  *,  then  pour  it  out,  and,  when 
cold,  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glass  melts  in  the  wax,  with  a very  gentle*  heat : after  it 
vhas  been  abput  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  to  change 
its  colour,  and  in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of  Scottish  snuff, 
which  is  a mark  of  its  being  suflaciently  prepared  ; the  mixture 
loses  about  one  ninth  of  its  weight  in  the  process. 

This  medicine  was  for  some  time  much  esteemed  in  dysen- 
teries. The  dose  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  some  persons  sick,  and  vomit ; it  purges  almost  every 
one  ; though  it  has  sometimes  effected  a cure  witliout  occasion- 
ing any  evacuation  or  sickness.  It  is  now,  however,  much  less 
used  than  formerly. 
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SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PRiECIPITATyM.  £d. 
Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Water  of  potass j four  pounds  j 
Water,  three  pounds ; 

Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them,  in  a covered  iron  pot,  over  a slow  fire,  for  thtfee 
hours,  adding  more  water,  if  necessary,  and  frequently  stir- 
ring the  mixture  with  an  iron  spatula : strain  the  liquor,  while 
warm’,  through  a double  cloth,  and  add  to  it,  when  filtered^ 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

as  much  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphuret,  which 
must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  df  antimony,  in  powder,  two  pounds ; 

Solution  of  potass,  four  pints  j 
Distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  boil,  with  a gentle  fire,  for  thr.ee  hours,  constantly 
stirring,  and  adding,  from  time  to  time,  as  much  distilled 
water  as  to  keep  up  the  original  quantity.  Quickly  filter  the 
solution  through  double  linen,  and  gradually  drop  into  it, 
when  still  hot,  as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  may  precU 
pitate  it ; then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potass  with  warm 
water ; dry  the  precipitated  pulphuret  of  antimony,  and  tritu- 
rate it  to  pow'der. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONIATUM  FUSCUM.  Duh 
Brown  Aiitimoniated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony, 

. Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  each  one  oUned. 

Melt  them,  previously  mixed,  in  a crucible.  Powder  the  rhass^ 
when  cold.  Put  it  into  a matrass,  with  four  pints  of  water^ 
and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  cover  it : let  it  rest  a little,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
liquor  has  become  limpid,  decant  it  cautiously  from  the  sedi- 
ment. The  antimoniated  s^ulphur  will,  in  part,  be  separated 
by  the  cooling  of  the  liquor.:  add  a sufficient  quantity  ot 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  it,  w'hich 
happens  with  excess  of  acid  ; agitate  the  mixture,  that  what 
is  last  thrown  down  (which  is  of  an  orange  colour)  may  be 
mixed  with  the  rest.  After  allowing  it  to  stand  a sufficient 
time,  pour  the  liquor  from  the  sediment,  which  is  to  be  wash- 
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cd  with  cold  water,  as  long  as  it  affects  lithmus  paper.'  Lastly, 
dry  it  upon  blotting  paper. 

In  both  of  these  preparations,  the  result  is  a hydro-sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  excess  of  sulphur.  Formerly  there  were  two 
officinal  antimonials  of  this  nature,  one  of  which  (kermes  mine- 
ral), contained  no  excess  of  sulphur,  and  the  other  (sulphur 
auratum  antimonii)  contained  a much  larger  proportion  of  sul- 
phur than  those  now  officinal,  which,  therefore,  hold  a middle 
place  between  them.  According  to  Thenard,  they  consist  of 

Sulph.  aur.  Kermes  min. 

Brown  Oxide  of  antimony  G8.3  72.760 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  17.877  20.298 

Sulphur  - - 12.  4.156 

Water  and  loss  - 1.823  2.786 


100.  100. 

Thenard  considers  the  sulphur  as  only  mechanically  and  ac- 
cidentally mixed ; :uid  that  tlie  essential  difference  between  these 
preparations  consists  in  the  degree  of  oxidizement  of  the  anti- 
mony. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  of  Thenard  as  a 
chemist,  and  lus  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  com- 
binations of  antimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  tiie  accu- 
racy of  his  opinion  j for  it  must  appear  to  every  one,  an  affected 
refinement  of  analysis,  to  discover  in  such  substances  a differ- 
ence of  only  2 per  cent,  of  oxidizement,  more  especially  as  he 
admits  an  inaccuracy  in  his  analysis  of  at  least  as  much ; and 
as  Proust  has  since  shewn  that  both  preparations  contain  the 
protoxide,  the  only  difference  between  these  bodies  appears  to 
be  the  proportion  of  sulphur  they  contain. 

Hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 
way,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin,  or  in  the  humid  way,  as  in 
the  receipt  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges.  When  sul- 
phurct  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  potass,  water  is 
decomposed,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur,  and  the 
antimony  is  oxidized  ; and,  as  long  as  the  solution  boils,  it 
contains  a mixture  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass  and  hydro-sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  But,  on  cooling,  a great  part  of  the  latter 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  a red  powder  (Kermes  mineral). 

In  the  dry  way,  when  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate 
of  potass  are  melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
with  effervescence,  and  a sulphuret  of  potass  and  antimony  is 
formed.  0;i  boiling  this  in  water,  water  is  decomposed,  the  anti- 
mony is  oxidized,  ai>d  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur. 
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The  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  thus  formed,  combines  partly  with 
the  potass,  and  partly  with  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

Such  is  the  present  theory.  With  regard  to  the  practice  for 
the  preparation  of  Kermes  mineral,  Lemery  melted  sixteen  parts 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  sulphur,  with  eight  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potass.  The  last  edition  of  the  Prussian  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one 
of  exsiccated  carbonate  of  soda,  to  be  melted,  and  afterwards 
boiled  fifteen' minutes  in  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  a considerable  quantity  of  kermes.  The  fluid 
from  which  the  kermes  has  been  deposited,  may  be  again  boiled 
in  the  residuum  of  the  first  decoction,  and  it  will  dissolve  a 
fresh  proportion  of  kermes ; and  this  process  may  be  repeated 
as  long  as  there  remains  ary  to  dissolve.  After  this,  the  resi- 
duum,^ when  melted,  consists  almost  solely  of  antimony.  It 
therefore  seems,  that  the  alkali  renders  almost  all  the  sulphur 
soluble,  and  only  disposes  tlie  oxidizement  of  as  much  antimony 
as  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
ITiere  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
shbuld  not  be  converted  into  kermes,  by  employing  a proper 
addition  of  sulphur  and  alkali. 

Kermes  is  also  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boils,  in 
twenty  parts  of  water,  six  parts  of  pure  potass  of  commerce, 
and  into  the  boiling  solution  throws  about  the  twentieth  part 
I of  the  weight  of  the  alkali,  or  0.3  of  a part,  of  powdered  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  and  continues  the  boiling  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  then  filters,  and  allows,  the  kermes  to  precipitate 
I by  cooling.  Hermbstadt  uses  very  dlfierent  proportions ; for 
' he  boils  twelve  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of 
! salt  of  tartar,  in  ninety-six  parts  of  water,  down  to  sifcty-four, 
and  then  filters,  &c.  Gren  employs  four  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  sixteen  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  sixty-four  of 
water,  and  boils  for  several  hours.  Gbttling  boils  eight  parts 
I of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  two  of  sulphur,  in  a sufficient 
t quantity  of  solution  of  potass,  down  to  one  half. 

The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  like  the  kermes, 

I may  be  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist  way.  The 
latter  mode  seems  to  be  the  most  universally  employed  on  the 
continent.  Gottling  boils  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  three  of  sulphur,  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  a recent  solu- 
tion of  potass,  filters  the  solution,  and  precipitates  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  dilutetl  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water.  The 
'Prussian  college  use  equal  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
of  sulphur.  Wiegleb  treats  in  the  same  manner  two  parts  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  one  of  sulphur.  But  to  his  pro- 
portions it  has  been  objected,  that  the  product  resembles  kermes 
more  than  sulphur  auratum.  If  this  objection  be  just,  it  must 
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apply,  in  a still  stronger  degree,  to  the  formula  of  the  British 
colleges,  in  which  no  sulphur  is  added. 

In  tlie  dry  way,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
three  of  sulphur,  may  be  melted  with  five  or  six  pure  carbo- 
nate of  potass  in  a covered  crucible,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
poured  into  an  iron  mortar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  dissolved 
by  boiling  the  powder  in  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  ) 
warm,  diluted  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  precipi-  ■ 
tated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  some,  the  solution  is  allow- 
ed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  be  filtered, 
and  some  precipitate  by  nitrous  add.  ji 

Tlie  processes  for  making  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  ji 
depend  oi)  the  property  which  the  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  ii 
potass  possesses,  of  dissolving,  and  retaining  dissolved,  even  at  :i 
ordinary  temperatures,  a portion  of  orange  oxide  of  antimony;  ,■ 
and  as  the  attraction  by  which  potass  exists  in  this  compound  J 
is  weaker  than  its  affinity  for  acids,  on  tire  addition  of  any  acid,  ’ ^ 
the  potass  unites  with  the  acid,  a portion  of  sulphuretted  hydro-  i 
gen  gas  escapes,  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  combined  with  i: 
the  rest  of  the  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  are  precipitated  in  the  |i 
form  of  a light  orange  powder.  "Wlien  the  acid  is  added  gra-  i. 
dually,  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  antimony  decreases,  while 
that  of  the  sulphur  increases  in  each  successive  portion  of  pro-  ' 
cipitate.  Hence,  in  the  old  manner  of  preparing  this  substance,  p* 
from  the  scoria;  formed  in  reducing  antimony  from  its  sul- 
phuret,  and  which  contained  but  little  sulphur,  the  two  first 
portions  of  precipitate,  being  dark  coloured,  were  rejected,  and  | i 
only  the  produce  of  the  third  precipitation  retained  for  use,  ! 
The  want  of  economy  in  this  process  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as  ; 
well  as  the  very  great  improvement  in  modern  times,  of  adding  j 
a sufficient  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  precipitating  the  whole  at  i 
once.  I 

Medical  use. — In  its  action  on  the  body,  the  hydro-sulphuret  i: 
of  antimony  is  an  active  substance,  and,  according  to  the  dose,  :i 
acts  as  a diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or  emetic.  Its  use  is,  in  this  it 
country,  in  a great  degree  superseded  by  more  certain  prepa-  i 
rations. 

» 

MURIAS  ANTIMONII.  Ed.  | 

Muriate  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony,  with  sulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potass^,  j | 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound  ; | ^ 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds.  _ ! I ' 

Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  into  a retort,  gradually  adding  the  mu-  ^ 
riate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  antimony,  previously  mixed.  Then  j 
perform  the  distillation  in  a saad-bath.  Expose  the  disl^led  ■ i 4 
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matter  for  several  days  to  th^  air>  that  it  may  deliquesce,  and 
then  pour  the  liquid  from  the  faeces. 

OXYDUM  ANTIMONII  NITRO-MIJRIATICUM.  Dub. 
Nitron-Muriatic  Oxvde  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  ounces  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  eleven  ounces  by  measure  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  drachm  by  measure. 

Add  the  sulphuret  gradually  to  the  acids,  previously  mixed  in 
a glass  vessel,  avoiding  the  vapours.  Digest  with  a heat 
gradually  increased,  until  the  effervescence  cease,  and  then 
boil  for  one  hour.  Filter  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  receive 
it  when  filtered  in  a gallon  of  water.  The  oxide  of  anti- 
mony will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Wash  this  repeatedly  in  a 
sufficiently  large  quantity  of  water,  until  the  liquor  poured 
off  be  perfectly  free  from  acid,  as  known  by  the  test  of  lith- 
mus  ; and,  lastly,  dry  the  oxide  upon  bibulous  paper. 

ANTIMONII  OXYDUM,  Loml 
Oxyde  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  eleven  fluidounces  ; 

Nitric  acid,  one  Iluidounce. 

Gradually  add  the  antimony  to  the  acids  previously  mixed  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  boil  with  a boiling  heat  for  an  hour  *,  then  fil- 
ter, and  pour  the  filtered  solution  into  a gallon  of  water,  in 
which  two  ounces  of 
Sub-carbonate  of  potass 

have  been  previously  dissolved.  Wash  the  precipitated  pow- 
der with  repeated  affiisions  of  water,  until  no  acid  remain  j then 
dry  upon  blotting  paper. 

Muriate  of  antimony  w'^as  originally  prepared  by  distilling 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  muriate  of  quicksilver.  Muriate 
ef  antimony,  or  butter  of  antimony,  as  it  w'as  called  from  its 
appearance,  when  recently  prepared,  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  remains  in  the  re- 
tort ; or,  by  increasing  the  heat,  red  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which,  when  obtained  by  this  process,  was  formerly  termed 
Cinnabar  of  antimony,  is  sublimed.  But  this  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  both  expensive  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
operator. 

Scheele  invented  a method  of  avoiding  these  inconveniences. 
A sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
two  parts  of.  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  three  of  nitrate  c 
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potass  In  an  iron  mortar.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  powdered, 
and  one  pound  of  it  put  into  a glass  vessel,  on  which  is  poured 
first  a mixture  of  three  pounds  of  water  and  fifteen  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered 
common  salt.  The  whole  is  digested  for  twelve  hours  and 
stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  solution,  when  cool,  strained 
through  linen.  On  the  residuum  one  third  of  the  above  men- 
struum is  poured,  and  the  mixture  digested  and  strained. 
When  diluted  with  boiling  water,  a copious  precipitate  of  sub- 
muriate of  antimony  takes  place  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriate,  while  the  other  salts  contained  in  the  solution  are  not 
affected  by  it.  Mr.  Stott  says,  that  the  digestion  need  not  be 
continued  longer  than  two  or  three  hours,  and  that  the  heat 
must  be  kept  moderate,  as  the  muriate  of  antimony  begins  to 
evaporate  before  it  boils.  This  process  furnishes  an  easy,  if  not 
the  best,  mode  of  preparing  the  sub-niuriate  of  antimony. 

To  obtain  the  muriate,  we  may  separate  it  from  the  other  salts  | 
by  distillation.  This  was  proposed  by  Gmelin,  and  improved 
by  Wiegleb,  who  distilled  a mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  four  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  two  of  water  ; but  the  product  is  rendered 
impure  by  the  admixture  of  sulphur,  and  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  vessels  bursting,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  disengaged. 

In  1781,  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  college  was  first 
introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Prussian  Dis- 
pensatory pours  upon  two  ounces  of  crocus  of  antimony,  and 
six  of  dried  muriate  of  soda,  introduced  into  a retort,  four 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  witlr  two  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  distil.  But  we  have  already  observed,  that 
the  antimony  in  the  crocus  is  seldom  sufficiently  oxidized  or 
deprived  of  its  sulphur,  which  occasions  the  production  of  much 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ; and  from  the  concentrated  state  in 
which  the  materials  are  employed,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
sometimes  disengaged,  especially  if  the  heat  be  improperly  ap- 
plied, so  rapidly,  that  it  has  not  time  to  act  upon  the  oxide  of 
antimony. 

At  last,  in  1797,  Gottling,  by  substituting  the  glass  of 
antimony  for  the  crocus,  diluting  further  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  using  the  muriate  of  soda  crystallized,  removed  these  in- 
conveniencies.  He  introduces  into  a retort  a mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  glass  of  antimony  in  powder,  with  sixteen  of  mu-  j 

rate  of  soda,  and  then  pours  into  it  twelve  ounces  of  sulphuric  j 

acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  He  lutes  on  a tubulated 
receiver  with  gypsum,  and  distils  to  dryness  in  a sand-bath, 
with  a heat  gradually  increased.  By  this  process,  he  says, 
t>bout  twenty  ounces  of  very  strong  fuming  solution  of  muriate  I 
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of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  is  sul- 
phate of  soda,  but  unfit  for  internal  use,  on  account  of  its  being 
mixed  with  some  antimony. 

Muriate  of  antimony  is  crystalllzable.  It  is  remarkably  de- 
liquescent, and  forms  a permanent  solution  ; but  if  more  than 
a certain  proportion  of  water  be  added,  it  is  decomposed , a 
large  quantity  of  sub-muriate  of  antimony  being  precipitated, 
in  the  form  of  white  silky  crystals,  whUe  a super-muriate  re- 
mains in  solution. 

Muriate  of  antimony  has  been  used  as  a caustic,  but  not  for 
a long  time  ; it  is  so  extremely  unmanageable.  It  is  now  only 
prepared  as  preliminary  to  the  precipitation  of  the  sub-muriate 
or  oxide  of  antimony  from  it.  Muriate  of  antimony,  when  di- 
luted with  water,  is  decomposed,  a super-muriate  remains  in  so- 
lution, and  an  insoluble  sub-muriate  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  white  acicular  or  silky  crystals,  formerly  known  under  the  title 
of  Pulvis  Algaroiiy  and  is  the  oxydum  antimonii  nitro-muriaticum  of 
the  Dublin  college.  That  this  is  a sub-muriate,  is  proved  by  its  yield- 
ing  a small  proportion  of  muriate  on  distillation,  as  pointed  out  by 
Bergmann.  In  the  process  of  the  London  college,  the  decom- 
position is  more  complete,  as  it  is  assisted  by  the  attraction  of  the 
alkali  for  the  muriatic  acid.  It  also  gives  a larger  produce,  as  the 
whole  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  it  is  of  a duller  white  than  the 
sub-muriate.  It  is  of  importance,  for  the  success  of  this  opera- 
tion, that  the  muriate  of  antimony  be  poured  into  the  alkaline 
solution,  as  by  a contrary  procedure  we  should  get  a mixed 
precipitate  of  sub-muriate  and  oxide. 


OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS.  Ed. 

Oxide  of  Antunony,  with  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Take  x)f 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarse  powder  ; 

Shavings  of  harts-horn,  equal  weights 
Mix,  and  put  them  in  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  stir  the 
mixture  constantly,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a matter  of  a grev 
colour,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  grount^ 
into  powder,  and  put  into  a coated  crucible.  Imte  to  this 
crucible  another  inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bot- 
tom with  a small  hole,  and  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be 
raised  gradually  to  a white  heat,  and  kept  in  that  increased 
state  for  two  hours.  Lastly,  grind  the  matter,  when  cold, 
into  a very  fine  powder. 


Pulvis  Antimonialis.  Dub. 
Antimonial  Powder. 


Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarse  powder  ; 
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tShavings  of  harts-horn,  of  each  two  pounds. 

Boil  the  harts-horn  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  se- 
parate the  animal  jelly.  Then  dry  it,  and  mix  it  with  the 
antimony,  Throw  the  mixture  into  a wide  iron  pot,  heated 
to  redness,  stirring  continually  until  the  sulphureous  vapours 
cease,  and  the  mass  acquire  a grey  colour.  When  cold,  re- 
duce it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a luted  crucible.  Invert 
another  crucible,  having  a small  hole  in  its  bottom,  over  this, 
and  lute  them  accurately  together.  Roast  the  powder  for  two 
hours,  with  a heat  gradually  increased  to  whiteness,  and  when 
cold,  grind  if  to  a very  fine  powder. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Horn  shavings,  two  pounds. 

^dix,  and  tlirow  them  into  a wide  Iron  pot,  lieated  to  whiteness, 
stirring  them  assiduously  until  they  become  of  a grey  colour. 
Take  them  out  and  powdertliem.  Put  the  powder  into  a coated 
crucible,  towhich  another  crucible,  having  a hole  in  its  bottom, 
and  inverted  over  if,  is  luted.  Then  apply  heat,  and  gradually 
increase  it,  until  It  be  kept  white  for^  two  hours.  Triturate 
the  residuum  info  very  fine  powder. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the  celebrated 
nostrum  bf  Dr.  James,  the  composition  of  which  was  ascertain- 
ed by  Dr.  George  Pearson,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for 
the  above  formula,  • .... 

■ By  burning  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  shavings  of  harts-horn 
jn -a  white  heat,  the' sulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  anti- 
Imony  is  oxidized,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  harts-horn  is  destroy- 
ed, and  nothing  is  left  but  phosphate  of  lime,  combined'Vith  a 
little  lime.  Therefore,  the'  mass 'which  results  is  a mixture  of 
oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime,  'which  corresponds, 
at  least  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingVedients,  with  James’s  pow^ 
der,  which,  by  Dr.  Pearson’s  analysis,  was  found  to  consist  of 
43  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  oxide  of  antimony.  M.  Pulley 
also  analysed  some  James’s  Powder,  and  found  it  composed  of 
protoxide  of  antimbny^ST,  phosphate 'of  jime  2 1,  sulphate  of 
potass  24,  and  potass  combined  with  protoxide  of  antimony  18. 
On  which  occasion,  M.  Cadet,  Ignorant  that  even  quack-medi- 
cines were  often  imitated  and  adultcr.itedi  accuses  Dr.  Pearson 
of  having  sanctioned  with  his  name  a false  analysis,  in  order  to 
conceal  a secret  so  profitable  to  his  country  ! Mr.  Chenevix,  by 
considering- the  uncertainty  of  the  application,  and  the  pre-, 
carious  nature  of  the  agency,  of  fire,  by  which  means  a variable 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  volatilized,  and  that 
which  remains  may  be  oxidized  in  various  degrees>  proposes  to 
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prepare  a substitute  for  James’s  powder,  by  dissolving  together 
equal  weights  of  sub-muriate  of  antimony,  and  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantify  of  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
pouring  this  solution  gradually  into  water  sufliciently  alkalized 
with  ammonia.  As  muriate  of  antimony  is  partially  decomposed 
by  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  muriatic  solution  be 
poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor,  as,  by  an  opposite  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, a great  part  of  the  antimony  would  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  sub-muriate,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  precipitate 
would  consist  chiefly  of  antimony,  and  the  last  of  phosphate  of. 
lime. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  most  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  dis- 
solving calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  precipitating  it 
by  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  be  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
no  muriate  of  lime  is  decomposed.  Mr,  Chenevix  also  found, 
that  his  precipitate  is  entirely  soluble  in  every  acid  which  can 
dissolve  either  phosphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  antimony  sepa- 
rately, and  that  about  0.28  of  James’s  powder,  and,  at  an  aver- 
age, 0.44?  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  late  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, resist  the  action  of  every  acid. 

In  the  new  edition,  twice  the  proportion  of  harts-hom  shav- 
ings are  used,  which  is  said  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
the  vitrification  of  part  of  the  antimony  when  too  high  a tem- 
perature was  applied,  and  to  render  it  more  manageable. 

Medical  use. — ^The  oxide  of  antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
liowsoever  prepared,  is  one  of  the  best  antimonials  we  possess. 
It  is  given  as  a diaphoretic  in  febrile  diseases,  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  eight  grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In 
larger  quantities,  it  operates  as  a purgative  or  emetic.  From  its 
being  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be  given  either  in  the  form  of 
a powder,  or  made  into  a pill  or  bolus. 


TARTRIS  ANTIMONII,  olim  Tartarus  Emeticus.  Ed. 
Tartrile  of  Antimonyy  formerly  Tartar  Emetic, 

Take  of 

• Oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potass,  three 
parts  j 

Super-tartrite  of  potass,  four  parts  ; 

Distilled  water,  thirty-two  parts  ; 

Boil  in  a glass  vessel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  through 
paper,  and  set  aside  the  filtered  liquor  to  crystallize. 


I 


! Take  of 
Oxide  of 


Antimonium  Tartarizatum. 
Tartarized  A/iiimotiy. 

antimony,  two  ounces  j 
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Super-tartrate  of  potass,  in  powder,  three  ounces  j 
Distilled  water,  eighteen  fluidounces. 

Gradually  throw  the  antimony  and  super-tartrate  of  potass,  mix- 
ed together,  into  the  water,  heated  to  boiling  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour  j filter  the  solution  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  with  a gentle  fire,  so  as  to  crystallize  by  slow  ^ 
cooling.  ^ t 

( 

Tartarum  Antimoniatum  sive  Emrticum.  Dub. 

Antwwniaied  or  Emetic  Tartar. 

Take  of  | 

Nitro-muriatic  oxide  of  antimony,  two  ounces  ; n 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half; 
Distilled  water,  eighteen  ounces  by  measure. 

Boil  the  water  in  a glass  vessel,  then  gradually  throw  into  it 
the  oxide  and  tartar,  previously  mixed,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour  ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  crystallize  by 
slow  cooling.  I 

The  ti’rtaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples,  I 
with  two  bases  at  the  same  time,  forming  with  them  triple  crys- 
tallizable  salts.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  combined  with 
oxide  of  antimony  and  potass  ; and  as  the  potass  is  essential  to  ' 
its  constitution,  and  the  real  tartrate  of  antimony  is  a different 
salt,  its  name,  on  chemical  principles,  should  certainly  have 
been  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potass. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  the  different  combinations  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  have  been  cmploved.  Any  of  them  will 
afford  a very  pure  salt.  The  crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  sub- 
muriate, and  glass,  are  all  occasionally  employed.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  uses  the  crocus.  To  this  the  principal  objection 
is,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  shops  in  a state  fit  for  this  pur-  | 
pose.  The  London  college  use  the  precipitated  oxide,  and  the 
Dublin  the  sub-muriate,  which  is  just  as  good  ; for  the  muriatic 
acid  is  completely  separated  by  part  of  -the  potass,  and  remains 
in  the  mother  water.  Mr.  Stott,  however,  thinks  muriatic  acid 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  good  tartar  emetic,  and  says,  that 
he  could  never  obtain  it  in  transparent  crystals,  when  he  em- 
ployed the  glass  or  crocus,  or  any  other  oxide  of  antimony  than 
the  pulvis  algarothi.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  tartar  emetic  1 
is  a quadruple  salt,  consisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  mu-  i 
riatic  acid,  rendered  soluble  by  acid  of  tartar,  combined  with  an 
under  proportion  of  potass  ; but  I have  repeatedly  prepared  tar- 
tar-emetic  perfectly  colourless,  and  in  very  large  and  beautiful'  I 
crystals,  both  with  the  crocus  and  glass ; and  therefore  muriatic 
acid,  if  ever  present,  must  always  be  considered  as  an  impurity. 

The  glass  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any  of  the  oxides  i- 
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used,  and  is  recommended  by  Gbttling.  It  always,  however, 
contains  about  0.1  of  silica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed 
. must  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  tartar-emetic  formed.  The 
time  during  which  the  ebullition  is  to  be  continued,  is  stated  dif- 
ferently by  different  pharmaceutists.  No  harm  can  arise  from 
continuing  it  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a waste  of  time  and  fuel  to  protract  it  for  hours.  But  the 
circumstance  which  renders  the  tartar-emetic  most  variable  in  its 
effects,  is  the  mode  of  crystallization.  Some  evaporate  it  to 
dryness ; others  to  a pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  ; and 
others  again  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the 
silica  which  is  combined  with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which, 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  potass,  impedes  the  crystallization, 
and  varies  the  nature  of  the  product,  Vauquelin  recommends 
that  the  solution  be  first  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  that  the 
saline  mass  obtained  should  be  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  crystallized  ; for,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  evaporation, 
the  silica  separates,  and  becomes  totally  insoluble.  In  this  way, 
he  says,  that  we  obtain  both  a purer  salt,  and  in  larger  quantity. 
If  we  employ  an  excess  of  super-tartrate  of  potass,  part  of  it 
will  remain  undecomposed,  and  will  crystallize  before,  or  along 
with  the  tartar-emetic.  This  source  of  impurity  is  easily  avoided, 
by  using  an  excess  of  the  antimonial  oxide,  which  remaining  unr 
dissolved,  occasions  no  error,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of 
throwing  away  the  crystals  which  form  on  the  filtering  paper, 
if  the  solution  be  saturated. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potass  seems  to  be  the  regular  tetrahedron,  but  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  secondary  forms.  It  has  a styptic  metallic  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  212®,  and  in 
fifteen  at  60®.  As  this  statement  of  its  solubility  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  writers,  from  Bergmann  to  Fourcroy, 
who  say,  that  it  requires  80  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  some- 
what less  than  40  of  boiling  water,  it  is  necessary  to  mention, 
that  it  was  ascertained  by  careful  experiment,  with  very  fine 
crystals  of  tartar-emetic,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
perfectly  free  from  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  salt.  The 
crystals,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  white  and  opaque,  but 
do  not  readily  fall  to  powder.  The  property  of  deliquescing, 
ascribed  to  them  by  Gbttling,  must  have  arisen  from  the  pre- 
sence of  other  stilts,  as  he  does  not  prepare  his  tartar-emetic  by 
crystallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  The 
solution  of  tartar-emetic  slightly  reddetis  tincture  of  turnsole.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable  juices,  decoctions, 
»nd  infusions,  and  many  of  the  metals. 
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According  to  Thenard,  tartar-emetic  consists  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  54,  tartrate  of  potass  34,  water  8,  and  loss  4 ; or, 
oxide  of  antimony  38,  tartaric  acid  34,  potass  16,  water  and 
loss  12 ; and  by  estimation  from  the  analysis  of  tartrate  of  pot- 
ass, and  super-tartrate  of  potass,  by  the  same  chemist,  it  ap- 
pears, that  to  saturate  38  parts  of  protoxide  of  antimony,  70.4 
of  super-tartrate  of  potass  are  necessary  ; the  whole  of  the 
superfluous  acid,  being  16,  combines  with  the  oxide,  while  34 
' of  the  tartrate  of  potass  combine  with  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
thus  formed,  and  20.4  of  tartrate  of  potass  remain  in  solution 
in  the  mother  water. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  the  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  properties  of  tartar-emetic,  because  it  is  not 
only  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  most  certain  in  its 
operation,  but  is  almost  indispensable  for  the  successful  practice 
of  medicine. 

Medical  use. — In  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  it  ope- 
rates as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a cathartic.  In  smaller 
doses,  it  excites  nausea,  and  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  chiefly  given  in  the  beginning 
of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases,  in  chincough,  and,  in  general, 
whenever  we  wish  to  evacuate  the  stomach  quickly.  Wlien 
great  debility  is  present,  and  in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  typhoid 
fever,  its  use  is  improper,  and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a 
<ju;urter  of  a grain ; and  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 

The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  Solution ; and  as 
the  intensity  of  its  action  on  the  body  is  liable  to  variation,  from 
differences  in  its  own  strength,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  it  should  almost  always  be  given  in  divided  doses,  at 
short  intervals,  if  we  wish  to  excite  vomiting  ; and  at  longer  in- 
tervals, if  we  wish  it  to  act  only  on  the  skin  or  lungs. 

VINUM  TARTRITIS  ANTIMONII,  ohm  Vinum  Anti- 

XiONlALE.  Ed. 

Wine  of  Tarlrite  of  Anthnonyy  formerly  Aniimonial  Wine. 
Take  of 

Tartrite  of  antimony,  twenty-four  grains; 

Spanish  w'hite  wine,  one  pound. 

-INlix  them,  so  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  ma)k  be  dissoiyed. 

» Liquor  Antimonii  Tartarizati.  Loud. 

Solution  of  Tartarized  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Tartarized  antimony,  a scruple  *, 

Boiling  distilled  water,  four  fluidounccs  ; 

Wine,  six  fluidounces. 
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Dissolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled  water ; 

tlien  add  the  wine. 

: 

* Formerly  antimonial  wine  was  a fortuitous-  preparation,  by 
steeping  glass  of  antimony  in  white  wine;  a portion  of  the  glass  of 
antimony  was  dissolved  by  the  super-tartrate  of  potass  contained 
in  the  wine  ; and  as  the  quantity  of  this  is  variable,  so  also  the 
quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony  dissolved  varied  : and,  therefore, 
tiie  preparation  is  with  propriety  entirely  rejected,  since  its 
strength  could  never  be  known.  It  was  also  formerly  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  strength  of  the  solutions  of  tartar-emetic  in 
wine,  as  prescribetl  by  the  different  colleges,  was  not  uniform. 
According  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  one  ounce  contained  two 
grains  of  tartar-emetic,  w'hile,  according  to  the  London,  it  con- 
tained four  grains. 

In  its  employments  and  effects,  the  vinous  solution  of  tartar- 
emetic  does  not  differ  from  one  made  with  water. 


Chap.  VI.— SILVER. 


NITRAS  ARGENTI.  £d. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Take  of 

Purest  silver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  four 
ounces ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  a matrass  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness.  Then  put  the  mass  into  a large 
crucible,  and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which  should  at  first  be 
gentle,--and  afterward  increased  by  degrees  till  tire  mass  flows 
like  oil ; then  pour  it  into  iron  pipes,  previously  heated  and 
anointed  with  tallow.  Lastly,  keep  it  in  a glass  vessel  well 
corked. 


Take  of 


Duh. 


Silver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  ounce  by  weight  j 
Distilled  water,  two  ounces  by  measure. 
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Put  the  silver  in  a glass  phial,  placed  in  a sand  batli,  and  pour 
on  the  acid,  previously  diluted  with  the  water;  then,  gradually 
increasing  the  heat,  dissolve  the  metal,  and  evaporate  the  li- 
quor to  dryness.  Liquefy  the  ntass  which  remains,  in  a cru- 
cible, over  a slow  fire.  Form  it  into  proper  shapes,  and  keep 
it  in  a glass  vessel  Well  shut. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce; 

Nitric  acid,  a fluidounce  and  a half ; 

Distilled  Witter,  two  fluidounccs.  ; ...  I 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  wnter,  and  dissolve  the  silver  in  the 
mixture  in  a sand  bath.  Then  gradually  increase  the  heat»  to 
<lry  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Melt  this  in  a crucible  with  a geiltle 
lire,  until  the  water  being  expelled  it  cease  to  boil ; tlien  im- 
mediately form  it  into  proper  moulds. 

The  acid  employed  must  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as  the 
acid  of  commerce  always  does,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these 
rc-act  upon  the  nitrate  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a white  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  silver,  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining  the 
purity  of  their  aquafortis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  nitrous 
acid),  and.  purifying  it,  if  necessary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  already  made ; if  the  li- 
quor remain  clear,  it  is  fit  for  use  : otlierwise,  they  add  a small 
quantity  more  ol  the  solution,  which  immediately  turns  the 
whole  of  a milky  white  colour ; the  mixture  being  then  sufiered 
to  rest  for  some  time,  deposites  a w'hite  sediment,  from  which 
it  is  cautiously  decanted,  examined  again,  and,  if  necessary, 
farther  purifieil  by  a fresh  addirion  of  this  solution. 

It  is  nccoss.  ly  to  employ  vt  ry  pure  water  in  this  process,  for 
the  muriates  and  earthy  salts  which  common  water  generally 
contain,  precipitate  part  of  the  silver  in  a state  of  a muriate 
or  oxide.  If  distilled  water  be  not  used,  the  water  should  be 
added  to  the  acid  before  it  be  tried,  and  purified  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  solution  w’ill  go  on  the  more  speedily,  if  the  silver,  flatted 
into  thin  plates,  be  rolled  loosely  up,  so  that  the  several  surfaces 
do  not  touch  each  other.  By  this  management,  a greater  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum, 
than  w-^hen  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other. 
If  the  silver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a 
permanent  greenish  blue  colour,  and  acquire  a bright  blue  on 
tlie  addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  the  gold  is  not 
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dissolved,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  in  th^  form, 
of  a black  or  deep  purple  powder. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  of  porcelain  ; as,  with  the  common 
crucibles,  the  loss  arising  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  sinking  into 
their  substance  is  tbb  great.  It  ought  also  to  be  large  enough 
to  hold  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ; for  it 
bubbles  and  swells  up  greatly,  so  as  to  be  apt  to  run  over. 
During  the  evaporation,  also,  little  drops  are  now  and  then 
spirted  up,  whose  causticity  is  increased  by  their  heat,  against 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fire  must  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceases,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  consistent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  : 
the  fire  is  then  to  be  quickly  increased,  till  the  matter  flows  thin 
at  the  bottom  like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured 
into  the  mould  ; for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  ni- 
trate* of  silver  begins  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  is  re- 
duced. 

The  mould  should  be  of  iron,  or  one  may  be  formed  in  a 
mass  of  tempered  tobacco  pipe  clay,  not  too  moist,  by  making, 
with  a smooth  stick,  previously  greased,  a sufficient  number  of 
holes.  Each  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the  grease,  and 
wrapt  up  in  soft  dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  acting 
upon  them,  but  likewise  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  discolour- 
ing the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  crystallizable.  Its  crystals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a variable  number  of  sides.  Their  taste  is  austere, 
and  intensely  bitter.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  not  deliquescent.  They  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  light,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  fluoric  acids, 
and  by  the  salts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melt- 
ed according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a black, 
or  dark  grey-coloured  mass,  hard,  sonorous,  and  consisting  of 
radii,  diverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquescent  when 
free  from  copper,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  It  may,  however, 
be  prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a solution  containing 
copper,  by  evaporating  and  crystallizing  it  as  long  as  it  furnishes 
firm  tabular  crystals.  These  are  tlien  to  be  washed  with  a little 
distilled  water,  and  melted  with  a gentle  heat.  The  nitrate  of 
copper  remains  in  the  mother  water,  from  which  the  silver  it 
contains  may  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  use — A strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  corrodes 
and  decomposes  animal  substances  : in  a more  diluted  state,  it 
•tains  them  of  an  indelible  black ; and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
now  used  as  an  indelible  marking  ink.  The  fused  nitrate  of 
silver  is  the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  we  possess, 
and  is  employed  to  remove  fungous  excrescences,  callous  edges. 
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warts,  strictures  in  the  urethra,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  used, 
to  destroy  the  venereal  poisen  in  chancres,  before  it  has  acted 
on  the  system.  A weak  solution  of  it  may  be  applied,  as  a 
stimulus,  to  indolent  ulcers,  or  injected  into  fistulous  sores. 

Notwithstanding  it?  causticity,  it  has  been  given  internally.. 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic 
cases.  The  former  assures  us  that,  made  into  pills  with  {crumb 
of  bread  and  a little  sugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
(some  warm  water,  sweetened  witli  honey,  being  drank  imme- 
diately after),  it  purges  gently,  without  griping,  and  brings 
away  a large  quantity  of  water,  almost  without  the  patient’s 
perceiving  it : that  it  kills  worms,  and  cures  inveterate  ulcerous 
disorders.  He,  nevertheless,  cautions  against  using  it  too  fre- 
quently, or  in  too  large  a dose ; and  observes,  that  it  always 
proves  corrosive  and  weakening  to  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  with  success,  in 
epilepsy  and  angina  pectoris.  On  account  of  its  very  great  acti- 
vity, each  pill  should  not  contain  above  one  eighth  or  one  fourth 
of  a grain. 


Chap*  VII.— ARSENIC. 
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ARSENICI  OXYDUM  PRAiPARATUM.— 

Prepared  Oxide  of  udrsemc. 

Reduce  oxide  of  arsenic  to  powder ; then  put  it  into  a cru-^ 
cible  j expose  it  to  the  fire,  and  sublime  it  info  another  cru- 
cible inverted  over  the  first. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  as  an  In- 
significant product  in  roasting  cobalt  ores,  and  is  therefore  often 
impure.  By  sublimation,  however,  it  is  easily  separated  from  . 
foreign  matters,  but  the  operator  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
tlie  fumes  which  arise  during  the  process. 

LIQUOR  ARSENICALIS.  Load. 

Jr  sent  cal  Solution. 

Take  of 

Prepared  oxide  of  arsenic,  in  very  fine  powder ; • 

Subcarbonate  of  potass  fimm  tartar,  of  each  sixty-four  grams  j 
Distilled  water,  a pint. 
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, Of  Arsenic^ 

Boil  together  in  a glass  vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely  dis* 
solved.  Add  to  the  solution,  when  cold. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  four  fiuiddrachms. 

Lastly,  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  the  whole  amount 
exactly  to  a pint. 

ARSENIAS  KALI.  Dub. 

■ . Arseniate  of  Kal'u 
Take  of  . . 

White  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Nitrate  of  kali,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  separately  to.  powder;  and,  after  mixing  them, 
introduce  them  into  a glass  retort,  placed  in  a sand  bath, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  heated,  until  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort becotne  obscurely  red.  It  is  expedient  to  transmit  the 
vapours  issuing  from  the  retort,  by  means  of  a proper  appa- 
ratus, through  distilled  water,  that  the  nitrous  acid  extricated 
by  the  heat  may  be  condensed.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in 
four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water  ; and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

The  preparation  of  the  London  college  is  a solution  of  ar- 
senlte  of  potass,  and  corresponds  with  Dr.  Fowlei'’s  tasteless 
ague-drop.  The  spirit  of  lavender  is  added  merely  to  prevent 
its  being  mistaken  for  water,  an  accident  which  might  happen 
from  its  want  of  colour  and  taste.  Now  that  arsenic  is  so 
much  used,  it  is  useful  to  have  an  officinal  solution  of  an  uni- 
form strength.  Dr.  Powell  has  justly  observed,  that  “ where 
I the  dose  is  small,  and  the  effects  so  powerful,  the  most  minute 
. attention  to  its  proportion  and  preparation  become  necessary 
;and  yet  he  actually  falls  into  the  very  dangerous  error  of  stating, 
tthat  a drachm  of  the  solution  contains  one  eighth  of  a grain  of 
I oxide,  whereas  it  contains  one  half  of  a grain,  and  speciiies  half 
.a  drachm  of  the  solution  as  the  maximum  dose,  under  the  idea 
tthat  it  contains 'only  one  sixteenth  of  a grain,  whereas  it  con- 
t tains  four  times  that  quantity. 

The  Dublin  preparation  is  crystallized  arseniate  of  potass. 

( On  the  application  of  the  heat,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  combines  witiffthe  oxide  of  .arsenic, 
and  converts  into  arsenic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potass, 
and  nitrous  gas  and  red  nitrous  acid  escape.  I should  not  think 
fthe  latter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  condensed  as  directed 
Iby  the  Dublin  college. 
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Chap.  VIIL— COPPER. 

7ERUGO  PRtEPARATA.  Dub. 

Prepared  Verdegris. 

Let  the  verdegris  be  ground  to  powder,  and  the  minute  particles 
be  separated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  preparation  of 
chalk. 

/ 

The  intention  of  this  process  is  merely  to  obtain  the  sub- 
acetate of  copper  in  the  state  of  the  most  minute  mechanical 
division. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  CUPRI  COMPOSITA,  olim 
Aqua  Styptica.  Pd. 

Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper^  formerly  Styptic  Water ^ 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper, 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces  j 
Water,  two  pounds ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Boil  the  sulphates  in  the  water,  to  dissolve  them,  and  then  add 
the  acid  to  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper. 

In  this  preparation,  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  exert 
no  chemical  action  on  each  other,  and  the  composition  was  pro- 
bably contrived,  from  the  false  idea,  that  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  substances  having  similar  virtues,  was  increased  by  mixing 
them  with  each  other. 

Medical  use. — It  is  chiefly  used  as  a styptic  for  stopping  bleed- 
ings at  the  nose  *,  and,  for  tliis  purpose,  cloths,  or  dossils,  steeped 
in  the  liquor,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI,  olim  Cuprum  Ammoniacum, 

Edhi. 

Ammoniaret  of  Copper^  formerly  Ammoniacal  Copper. 

Take  of 

Pure  sulphate  of  copper,  two  parts; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  parts ; 

Rub  tliem  carefully  together  in  a glass  mortar,  until,  after  the 
effervescence  has  entirely  ceased,  tliey  unite  into  a violet- 
coloured  mass,  which  must  be  wrapped  up  in  blotting  paper, 
and  first  dried  on  a chalk-stone,  and  afterwards  by  a gentle 
heat.  The  product  must  be  kept  in  a glass  phial,  well  corked. 
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Of  Copper, 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  Dui, 

Amm»tdattd  Copper. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper,  one  ounce  ; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Triturate  them  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar,  until,  after  the  effer- 
vescence has  entirely  ceased,  they  unite  into  a mass,  which  is 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  dried,  and  kept  in  a 
phial,  closed  with  a glass  stopper. 

. Land. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ; 

Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  six  drachms. 

Rub  them  together  in  a glass  mortar  until  the  effervescence 
cease ; then  dry  the  ammoniated  copper,  wrapped  up  in  blot- 
ting paper,  with  a gentle  heat. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  particular  directions  should  be 
I given  concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a mixture,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  two  dry  substances  together.  But  such  a 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  arises  from  the 
I quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  contained  in  the  ingredients 
i being  greater  tlian  what  is  required  in  the  new  compound  form- 
I ed : as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  act  upon 
I each  other,  a quantity  of  water  is  set  at  liberty,  which  renders 
I the  mass  moist. 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  consequently  the  name 
'which  should  be  given  it,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained. 

1 Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  evidently 
) contains  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid.  If 
t these  substances  be  chemically  combined,  it  should  be  denorrii- 
inated  the  Sulphate  or  Sub-sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

1 By  the  exposure  to  tlie  air  during  its  exsiccation,  and  by  keep- 
ling,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  blue  colour  entirely,  and  become  green, 
. and  is  probably  converted  into  carbonate  of  copper.  It  should 
t therefore  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a time. 

Medical  use — Ammoniaret  of  copper-  has  been  strongly  re- 
{ commended  in  ejlllepsy ; but,  from  its  good  effects  sometimes 
{ ceasing  after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time,  a want  of  success, 
lin  some  cases,  and  the  disagreeable  consequences  with  which  its 
«usc  is  sometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  pre- 
s scribed.  In  my  practice,  however,  its  success  has  been  almost 
; uniform,  and  often  astonishing.  It  is  employed  by  beginning 
with  doses  of  half  a grain  twice  a-day,  and  increasing  them 
gradually  to  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Dr.  Cullen 
s sometimes  increased  the  dose  to  five  grains. 

Kk  2 
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AQUA  CUPRI  AMMONIATI.  Dub. 

Water  of  Ammoniated  Copper, 

Take  of 

Lime  wate^-,  eight  ounces,  by  measure  j 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  two  scruples  ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  four  grains. 

Mix  and  digest  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  titc 
pure  liquor. 

Liquor  Copri  Ammoniati.  Loud. 

Solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 

Take  of  ^ 

Ammoniated  copper,  one  drachm  ; . 

Distilled  water,  one_  pint. 

Dissolve  the  ammoniated  copper  in  the  water,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

In  the  Dublin  preparation,  the  lime-water  decomposes  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  forms  muriate  of  lime ; while  the 
ammonia,  disengaged,  immediately  rc-acts  upon  the  oxide  of 
copper  contained  in  the  verdegris,  and  renders  it  soluble.  The 
mode  of  preparing  this  solution,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  has  the  groat  merit  of  simplicity. 

Medical  use. — This  solution  is  applied  externally  for  cleaning 
loul  ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended also  for  taking  olF  specks  and  films  from  the  eyes  ; 
but,  when  used  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted 
with  some  pure  water,  as,  in  the  degree  of  strength  in  which 
it  is  here  ordered,  it  irritates  and,  inflames  the  eyes  consi- 
derably. It  is  the  readiest,  and  perhaps  tlie  most  delicate,  test 
of  arsenic,  by  which  its  blue  colour  is  converted  into  green. 


Chap.  IX.— IKON. 

. FERRI  LIMATURA  PURIFICATA. 

Purified  Filings  of  Iron.  • 

Place  a sieve  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a magnet,  so  that  the 
filings  may  be  attracted  upwards  through  the  sieve. 

This  process  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ; for  the  adhesion  of  a very  small  particle  of  irtni  renders 
brass  and  other  metals  attractable  by  the  magnet.  Ihe  tilings 
of  iron,  got  froip  the  shops  of  different  artificers,  which  are  al- 
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ways  mixed  with  solder,  and  other  metals,  cannot  be  purified 
in  this  way,  so  as  to  render- them  fit  tor  internal  use  ; and,  in- 
deed, the  only  way  they  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure,  is  by 
filing  a piece  of  pure,  iron  with  a clean  file. 

j ■ 

FERRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM,  olim  Ferri 

SqUAMffi  PURIFICAT.®  Ed, 

Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Ir'on,  formerly  Purified  Scales  of  Irou. 

. Let  the  scales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which^are  to  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  blacksmith’s  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  applica. 
tion  of  a magnet ; for  the  magnet  will  attract  the  smaller 
and  purer  scales,  and  will  leave  those  which  are  larger  and 
less  pure. 

OxYDUM  Ferri  Nigrum.  DuL  . 

Black  Oxyde  of  Iron. 

'.Separate  the  scales  of  oxydc  of  iron,  gathered  at  a blacksmith’s 
forge,  from  impurities,  by  applying  the  magnet.  Then  re- 
duce them  to  powder,  of  which  the  finest  particles  are  to 
be  collected,  for  the  'manner  directed  in  the  preparation  of 
chalk. 

Here  the  application  of  the  magnet  is  useful,  because  tliese 
'Scales  contain  no  foreign  metal,  ^but  are  nvixed  with  earthy  and 
• other  impurities,  which  could  be  separated  in  no  ocher  way. 
.The  Prussian  Dispensatory  direct  this  oxide  to  be  prepared  by 
ihoistening  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  olive  oil,  distilling  it  to 
dryness  in  a retort,  and  heating  it  almost  to  redness.  The  iron, 
I in  this  process,  is  reduced  from  the  state  of  peroxide  to  that. of 
j'protoxide. 

CARBONAS  FERRI, ^ olim  Ferri  Rubigo.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Iron^  formerly  Rust  of  Iron. 

\ 

.'Moisten  purified  filings  of  iron  frequently  with  water,  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  rust,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an 
impalpable  powder. 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  any  quantity. 

fCut  it  into  pieces,  which  are  to  be  moistened  frequently  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  they  be  corroded  into 
rust.  Then  triturate  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  by  pouring 
w'ater  upon  them,  wash  over  the  finest  part  of  tlie  powder, 
which  is  to  be  dried. 
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Iron  is  one  of  the  most  easily  oxidized  of  the  metals.  By 
• exposure  at  the  same  time  to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  very  quickly 
oxidized,  while  it  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  a reddish  brown  pulverulent  substance,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  rust  of  iron.  For  medical  use  it  is  prepared  as  the 
other  substances  insoluble  in  water. 

CARBONAS  FERRI  PR^CIPITATUS.  Ed. 
Carbonas  Ferri.  Dub. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ; * 

Carbonate  of  soda,  five  ounces  \ 

Water,  ten  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  ©f  water, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly. 

Wash  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  dry  it. 

Carbonas  Ferri.  Land. 

Carbonate  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces ; 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  ten ‘ounces ; 

Beiling  water,  a gallon. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separate- 
ly, each  in  four  pints  of  the  water ; then  mix  the  solutions, 
and  set  aside  until  the  precipitate  subside  ; then  having  pour- 
ed off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  carbonate  of  iron  with 
warm  water,  and  dry  it,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  with 
a gentle  heat. 

On  mixing  the  solutions  of  these  salts  together,  there  is  an 
immediate  mutual  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a green  colour.  The  precipitate,  when  first  formed, 
is  the  carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  contains  the  iron 
in  the  state  of  protoxide,  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
green  sulphate  of  iron ; but  in  the  process  of  drying,  it  ab- 
sorbs more  oxygen,  ‘becomes  of  a red  colour,  and  is  converted 
into  the  carbonate  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitate 
is  extremely  light  and  bulky,  it  is  not  easily  separated  by  al- 
lowing it  to  subside,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  j filtra- 
tion should  therefore  be  employed.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is 
Used  in  preference  to  the  carbonate  of  potass,  on  account  of  the 
gre.ater  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  tlian  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
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ass,  which  renders  the  subsequent  ablution  of  the  salt  more 

I 

Medical  use, — The  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and 
safe  chalybeate.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  grains 
to  sixty  j but  all  chalybeates  answer  better  in  small  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  than  in  large  doses. 

SULPHAS  FERRI.  Ed. 

Sul2)hate  of  Iron. 

[Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  six  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces  \ 

W ater,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

'Mix  them,  and  after  the  effervescence  ceases,  digest  the  mixr 
ture  for  some  time  upon  warm  sand  ; then  strain  tire  liquor 
through  paper,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize. 

Dub, 

ITake  of 

Iron  wire,  two  ounces  •, 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  ounces  and  a half,  by  weight ; 

Water,  one  pint, 

'Mix  the  acid  by  degrees  with  the  water,  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
gradually  add  tire  iron  wire,  cut  into  pieces  : digest  the  mix- 
ture till  tire  metal  be  dissolved,  and  straiir  the  liquor  through 
paper.  Lastly,  set  aside  the  liquor,  after  due  evapor  ation,  to 
. crystalline  by  slow  refrigeration. 

Load. 

ITake  of 
Iron, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  eight  ounces  ^ 

Water,  four  pints. 

}Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water  in  a glass  vessel,  and  add 
the  iron ; then,  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  strain  the 
solution  through  paper,  and  after  due  evaporation,  set  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  and  dry  tire  crystals  on 
blotting  paper. 

Sulphate  of  iron  cannot  be  procured  perfectly  pure,  ex- 
ccept  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  •,  and  as  it 
is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  pure  when  administered 
I internally,  ’directions  for  its  preparation  have  been  given  by  all 
t the  colleges.  The  differences  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
pproportions  of  the  materials  employed,  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  Sulphuric  acid  and  iron  unite  only  in  one  proportion. 

Iron  scarcely  acts  upon  sulphuric  acid,  unless  assisted  by 
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heat.  It  then  becomes  oxidized,  by  abstracting  oxygen  from  a - 
portion  of  the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  sulphureous  acid 
gas  or  sulphur,  . and  combines  with  the  remainder  of  tho,  afid. 
But  it  acts  with  great  rapidity  on  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; iii... 
which  case  it  is  not  oxidized  at  the  expence  of;  the  acid  itself, 
but  by  decomposing  the  water,  atid  therefore  thp^  .hyT-V-ogen  of 
the  water  is  separated  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  action  of  the 
acid  and  iron  upon  each  other  often  ceases  before  the  '.icid  is 
nearly  saturated,  and  may  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  The  reason  is,  that  all  the  water  which  was  not 
decomposed,  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron 
formed,  • . _ 

The  properties  and  uses  of  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  already 
mpntioned.  , . _ , 

SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS.  Ed.  ‘ 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 

Expose  it  to  the  action  of  a moderate  heat  in  an  unglazgd 
earthen  vessel,  until  it  become  white  and  perfectly  dry.  ^ ^ 

Sulphas  Ferri  Exsiccatum.  Duh. 

Dried  Snl])hate  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 

Let  it  whiten  by  exposing  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  to 
a high  temperature  (200P  to  212‘^  Fahr.) 

The  heat  applied  here  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  decompose 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of 
crystallization. 

OXIDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Ed. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Expose  dried  sulphate  of  iron  to  an  intense  heat,  until  it  is 
converted  into  a very  red  substance. 

Dub, 

Roast  with  an  intense  heat  dried  sulphate  of  iron  until  it  be- 
come very  red.  Then  wash  it,  until,  according  to  the  test 
of  lithmus,  the  water  decanted  from  it  be  free  of  acid  5 lastly, 
dry  it  on  blotting  paper.  . , 

By  the  violent  heat  applied  in  this  preparation,  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  completely  decomposed,  and  copious  white  fume,s 
^ire  expelled.  The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide ; par^ 
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of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore,  reduced  to  the  $tate  of  sul- 
piiureous  acid,  and  the  rest  pf  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a very 
concentrated  state.  This  process  was  formerly  employed  in 
this  country,  and  still  is  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid  ; which,  however,  from  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phureous acid,  is  possessed  of  some  peculiar  properties,  such 
as  emitting  fumes  and  crystallizing. 

The  residuum  is  composed  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  combined 
with  a little  red  sulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  deliquescent. 
To  obtain  the  oxide  perfectly  pure,  the  residuum  must  therefore 
be  washed  vyith  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid. 

TINCTURA.MURIATIS  FERRL  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Purified  black  oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  three  ounces; 
Muriatic  acid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  powder.  • 

Digest  by  a gentle  heat,  and  .after  the  powder  is  dissolved,  add  of 
alcohol,  as  much  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
amount  to  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Dub.  and  Lend. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  a pint ; 

Rectified 'spirit,  three  pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  a glass  vessel; 
arid  shake  tlie  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  days.  Then 
set  it  by,  that  tire  faeces,  if  any,  may  subside,  and  pour  o'ff  the 
liquor  (evaporate  this  to  one  pint  slowly,  Dub.)-^  and  when 
cold,  add  (he  spirit. 

Tinctura  Muriatis  Perri  cum  Oxydo  Rubro.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  with  the  Red  Oxide, 

Take  of  . - 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  one  ounce  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  four  ounces  by  measure ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  the  requisite  quantity. 

Digest  the  oxide  with  the  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  the 
thickness  of  syrup,  and  when  cold,  add  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  tincture  acquire  th? 
specific  gravity  of  1050. 

Jn  making  this  preparation,  the  colleges  use  iron  in  a difFei'enf 
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state  ; the  Edinburgh,  the  black  oxide ; and  the  London  and 
Dublin  colleges,  the  carbonate  of  the  red  oxide.  Muriatic 
acid  is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or  red 
oxides  of  iron,  and  forms  with  each,  salts,  having  distinctive 
properties. 

‘ The  red  muriate  of  iron  is  not  crystallizable  ; has  a dark 
orange  colour  •,  is  deliquescent ; forms  a brown  red  solution, 
having  a very  astringent  taste  ; and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
green  muriate  is  crystallizable  ; has  little  colour ; is  very  so- 
luble in  water,  forming  a pale  green  solution  ; and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  But  the  aqueous  solution  of  green  muriate  attracts 
oxygen  so  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  that  unless  the  access 
of  the  air  be  totally  excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted 
into  red  muriate.  The  solutions  of  iron,  and  of  its  black  oxide, 
arc  accordingly  found  always  to  contain  a greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  red  muriate,  and  are  therefore  not  uniform  or  con- 
stant in  their  properties.  Besides,  as  it  is  only  the  red  muriate 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  better,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  to 
use  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means  we  obtain  an 
unmixed  and  permanent  solution  of  the  red  muriate.  Muriate 
of  iron  is  also  formed,  when  we  dissolve  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  It  is  also  the  residuum  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  sublimation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron.  I must 
confess  that  I do  not  see  the  use  of  introducing,  as  the  Dublin 
college  has  done,  two  receipts  for  this  preparation. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  muriate  of 
iron  has  a yellowish  colour,  and  very  astringent  taste.  It  is  an 
excellent  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twenty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

MURIAS  AMMONIj^I  ET  FERRI,  olim  Flores  Mar- 

' TIALES.  Ed.  Dub. 

Mvriatc  of  Ammoma  and  Irotty  formerly  Martial  Flowers. 
Take  of 

'Red  oxide  of  iron  (washed  and  again  dried.  Ed.") 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights. 

Flix  them  thoroughly,  and  sublime  (with  a sudden  and  sufE- 

ciently  great  degree  of  heat.  Drib.) 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  Lond. 

, Ammoniated  Iron. 

Take  of 

. Carbonate  of  iron  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  one  pound. 
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Mix  them  accurate ; and  instantly  sublime,  by  tlie  application 

of  a quick  fire  ; lastly,  reduce  to  powder. 

Although  at  a low  temperature,  ammonia  decomposes  the 
muriate  of  iron,  at  a high  temperature,  iron  and  its  oxides  de- 
compose muriate  of  ammonia.  But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
itself  a volatile  salt,  great  part  of  it  escapes  undecomposed  ; so. 
that  the  product  is  a mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  red 
muriate  of  iron.  According  to  the  formula  of  all  the  colleges,  the 
decomposition  is  effected  by  simple  affinity.  As  soon  as  the 
oxide  of  iron  acts  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  which 
is  separated  comes  over  : then,  as  the  heat  increases,  undecom- 
posed muriate  of  ammonia  is  sublimed  ; which,  as  the  process 
advances,  is  mixed  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  muriate  of 
iron.  In  the  former  process  of  the  London  college,  the  decom- 
position was  more  complex  ; and  a considerable  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen gas  was  produced.  The  colleges  employ  a much  larger 
quantity  of  iron  than  is  necessary.  According  to  the  German 
pharmaceutists,  if  the  iron  be  equal  to  one  sixteenth  of  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient.  The  new  Prussian  Dispensa- 
tory directs  one  ounce  of  iron  to  be  dissolved  in  a mixture  of 
two  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of  nitrous  acid  ; this  solu- 
tion of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be  mixed  with  twelve  ounces  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  ; and 
the  dry  mass  to  be  sublimed  in  a wide-necked  retort,  with  a heat 
increased  to  redness. 

Whatever  process  be  employed,  the  heat  must  be  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible  j and  the  sublimed  product  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration,  and  kept  in  well  stopped  glass  vessels.  It  should 
have  a deep  orange  colour,  and  a smell  resembling  saffron,  and 
should  deliquesce  in  the  air. 

Medical  use. — This  preparation  is  supposed  to  be  highly  ape- 
rient and  attenuating  ; though  no  otherwise  so  than  the  rest  of 
the  chalybeates,  or  at  most  only  by  virtue  of  die  saline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of  service  in  hysterical 
and  hypoeondriacal  cases,  and  in  distempers  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  as  the  rickets.  From  two 
or  three  grains  to  ten  may  be  conveniendy  taken  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIATI.  Loud, 

Tincture  of  Ammoniated  Iron, 

Take  of 

Ammoniated  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Macerate  and  strain, 
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This  is  merely  a spirltous  solution  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  is  a much  less  elegant  medicine  than  the  simple  tincture  of 
inuriate  of  iron, 

FERRUM  TARTARISATUM.  Loud.  ’ 

Tartarized  Iron. 

Take  of 

Irop,  one  pound  ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

'Water,  one  pint. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  expose  to  jJie  action  of  the  air  for 
eight  days  in  a wide  glass  vessel ; then  grind  the  matter,  after 
Beil’S,  dried  in  a sand  bath,  to  a very  minute  powdW.  Add 
another  pint  of  water  to  this  powder,  and  set  it  aside  for  eight 
(iajrs  j then  dry  the  mass,  and  powder  it  again! 

Tar  i-ari'm  Ferri.  Dub.  v ! 

Tartar  of  irpn.  , 

Take  of  .. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  half  an  ounce  ; . , 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  line  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  a pint. 

Beil  them  together  in  a glass  vessel  over  a slow  lire  for  an  hour, 
and  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  When  cool,  and  filtered 
a second  time,  evaporate  it  until  a pellicle  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. In  cooling,  it  will  form  a saline  mass,  which  is  to  be 
powdered,  and  kept  in  close  vessels.  ^ 

" f 

This  is  in  fact  a triple  tartrate  of  iron  and  potass,  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  potass  being  saturated  by  oxide 
of  iron.  Ip  the  Dublin  process  the  combinatron  is  direct;  in 
that  of  the  London  college,  the  iron  is  oxidized  during  the  pro- 
cess, in  which  it  is  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air. 

The  compound,  according  to  Thenard,  is  very  soluble,  varies 
in  colour  according  to  the  state  of  the  oxide ; crystallizes  in 
small  needles,  and  has  a chalybeate  taste.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  its  compounds,  and  by  gallic  acid. 

The  tartrate  of  iron  and  potass  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

VINUM  FERRI.  Lorid. 

Witie  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  two  ounces  ; 

Spainsh  white  wine,  two  pints. 
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Mix  and  set  aside  for  a naonth,  often  shaking  the  vessel,* and 
then  filter  through  paper. 

Duh. 


Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  ; • ■ 

White  Rhenish  wine,  four  pints. 

Sprinkle  the  iron  with  a bottle  of  the  wine,  and  expose  it  to  the 
air  until  it  be  covered,  with  rust  j then'  add  the  rest  of  the 
wine ; digest  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  and 
filter. 


This  Is  merely  a solution  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine  ; 
for  the  iron  is  only  dissolved  in  the  wine  by  means  of  the  su- 
per-tarfrate  of  potass  it  contains.  The  Rhenish  wine  directed 
by  the  Dublin  college  will,  therefore,  dissolve  a larger  quantity 
of  iron  than  the  Spanish  white  wine  of  the  London  college  But 
a solution  of  a known  proportion  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine, 
will  give  a medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may  be  made  ex- 
temporaneously. 

The  dose  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  repeated  twice' 
or  thrice  a-day  in  chlorotic  cases. 


ACETAS  FERRI.  Duh. 

' Acetate  of  Iron. 

Take  of  ' 

Carbonate  of  iron,  half  an  ounce  ; * 

Acetic  acid,  three  ounces  by  measure. 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  strain. 

TINCTURA  ACETATIS  FERRI.  Dui. 

^'iucture  of  Acetate  of  Iron.  ' ' 

Take  of 

Acetate  of  kali,  two  ounces  ; . . , ' . 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Rub  the  acetate  of  kali  and  sulphate  of  iron  In  an  eartlicn-ware 
mortar,  until  they  unite  into  a soft  mass  ; then  dry  it  with  a 
moderate  heat,  and  triturate  it,  when  dried,  with  the  spirit. 
Digest  the  mixture  in  a well  corked  phial  for  seven  days, 
sh'aking  it  occasionally.  Lastly,  after  the  fasces  have  subsided, 
pour  oft'  the  limpid  liquor 

The  acetic  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxides 
cf  iron ; and  as  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  is  in  the  state  of 
black  oxide,  which  has  a strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  acetate  prepared  in  the  way  directed  is  a mixed 
acetate. 

It  has  an  extremely  styptic  taste,  and  is  given  in  doses  of 
thirty  or  forty  drops. 

TINCTURA  ACETATIS  FERRI  CUM  ALCOHOL.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron  ivith  Alcohol. 

Is  prepared  exactly  as  the  preceding  tincture,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  pint  of  alcohol  for  the  two  pints  of  rectified  spirit. 

This  is  probably  an  unmixed  tincture  of  acetate  of  potass  and 
red  oxide  of  iron,  as  alcohol  is  incapable  of  dissolving  the  green 
salts  of  iron,  but  dissolves  the  red  salts  readily. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ALKALINE  Land. 

Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron,  two  drachms  and  a half ; 

Nitric  acid,  two  fluidounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  six  fluidounces  ; 

Solution  of  sub-carbonate  of, potass,  six  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  water  and  acid,  and  pour  them  upon  the  iron.  As  soon 
as  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pour  off  the  acid  solution  ; 
add  to  this  gradually,  and  at  intervals,  the  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate of  potass,  shaking  it  occasionally,  until,  after  having 
become  of  a dark  red  colour,  no  more  effervescence  be  excited. 
Lastly,  let  it  stand  for  six  hours,  and  pour  oft'  the  solution. 

This  preparation  of  iron  is  so  entirely  different  from  all  Others 
in  its  nature,  that  we  think  the  London  college  right  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  their  Pharmacopoeia.  The  chemical  nature  of  the 
composition  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  prepa- 
ration is  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  Ur. 
Powell  says,  that  the  solution  of  the  iron  should  be  made  very 
slowly,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  nearly  saturated,  but  have  a 
considerable  superabundance  of  acid.  It  ought  to  be  clear,  and 
slightly  greenish,  and  if  by  excess  of  iron,  it  have  a reddish  yel- 
low colour,  a little  acid  is  to  be  added,  which  will  bring  it  to 
the  proper  state.  The  solutions  must  be  added  gradually  to 
each  other,  and  Dr.  Powell  says,  that  although  the  proportions 
arc  pretty  nearly  given,  they  require  to  be  checked  by  occasional 
examination,  especially  by  the  taste,  which  should  be  slightly  al- 
kalescent. He  also  adds,  that  after  standing,  nitrate  of  potass 
generally  crystallized,  from  which  the  clear  deep  red  solution  is 
to  bo  poured  off.  Hagen  says,  that  the  preparation  does  not 
succeed  with  caustic  potass ; and  that  the  more  it  is  carbonated. 
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the  better.  This  preparation  has  not  yet  been  Investigated  by- 
chemists,  -with  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  not  very  obvious 
•why  the  acid  should  be  in  such  excess,  when  It  is  afterwards  to 
be  saturated  by  an  alkali ; nor  why  a carbonated  alkali  succeeds 
better  than  a caustic  one.  Does  the  carbonic  acid  perform  a 
principal  part  in  redissolving  tire  chalybeate  precipitate  ? Does 
the  excess  of  acid  operate  by  disengaging  a larger  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  large  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  to  sa- 
turate it.^ 


Chap.  X.— MERCURY. 

* 

HYDRAGYRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Dub, 

Purified  Qidcksilver. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  six  pounds. 

Draw  off  four  pounds  by  slow  distillation. 

Hydragyrus  Purificatus.  Land, 

Purified  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  six  pounds. 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Rub  them  together,  and  distil  the  quicksilver  from  an  iron  retort, 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  four  parts  ; 

Filings  of  iron,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together,  and  distil  from  an  Iron  vessel. 

The  quicksilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  lead, 
tin,  or  other  metals,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  use,  and 
for  many  preparations.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  pu- 
rify it,  and,  fortunately,  its  comparatively  great  volatility  sup- 
plies us  with  an  easy  process.  The  Dublin  college  distil  it 
simply  without  any  addition ; but,  lest  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
process  the  mercury  should  elevate  any  Impurities  along  with  it, 
they  draw  off  but  two  thirds.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
process  is  tlie  want  of  economy  ; for  altliough  the  remaining 
third  may  be  used  for  some  purposes,  its  value  is  verv  much 
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depreciated.  As  iron  has  a much  stronger/ affinity  for  almost 
all  the  substances  with  which  quicksilver  may  be  adulterated, 
than  quicksilver  has,  by  adding  iron  filings  we  may  draw  off 
the  whole  quicksilver  by  distillation,  without  any  fear  of  the  im- 
purities' risltig  along  with  it. 

Glass  retorts  are  inadmissible  in  this  distillation';  because, 
when  the  mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concussion  is  so  great, 
that  they  would  certainly  be  broken.  Iron  retorts  are  the  best, 
although  strong  earthen  ones  may  also  be  used.  The  receiver 
may  be  of  the  same  materials,  or  of  glass,  if  we  wnsh  to  in- 
spect the  progress  of  the  operation ; but,  in  this  case,  w^e  must 
' interpose  an  adopter  betw'een  the  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the 
receiver  nearly  full  of  water,  that  the  mercury^may  not  crack  it, 
by  falling  hot  into  it.  The  retort  employed  should  be  so  large, 
that  the  quicksilver  should  not  fill  above  one  third  of  it, 

ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 

Acethe  of  Quicksilver.  _ 

T.ike  of  'i. 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  \ 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces  and  a half,  or  a little  more 
than  may  be  required  for  dissolving  tlie  mercury; 

Acetite  of  potass,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  tlie  quicksilA-er  wdth  the  diluted  nitTOUS  acid ; and  after  the 
cfibrvesccnce  has  ceased,  digest,  if  necessary,  with  a gentle 
heat,  until  the  quicksilver  be  entirely  dissolved.  Then  dis- 
solve the  acetate  of  potass  in  the  boiling  water,  and  imme- 
diately to  this  solution,  stiil  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix 
them  by  agitation.  Then  set  the  mixture  aside  to  crystallize. 
Place  the  crystals  in  a funnel,  and  xvash  them  w'ith  cold  dis- 
tilled w'ater^  and,  lastly,  dry  them  with  as  gentle  a heat  as 
possible. 

AcetAs  HydragyEi,  Dub. 

Acetate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces,  by  weight; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  three  ouneCs,  by  measure ; 

Acetate  of  kali,  three  ounces ; 

. Boiling  distilled  w'^atcr,  eight  pints. 

Add  the  acid  to  the  quicksilver  ; and,  after  the  effervescence  hits 
ceased,  digest  upon  hot  sand,  that  the  metal  may  be  dissolved. 
Instantly  mix  the  liquor  with  the  boiling  w^ater,  in  which  the 
acetate  of  kali  has  been-  previously  dissolved,  and  filter,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  tlirough  double  linen.  Let  it  form  crys- 
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tals  bjr  cooling,  which,  after  being  washed  in  cold  distilled 

water,  are  to  be  dried  on  paper,  with  a very  gentle  heat. 

In  the  whole  of  this  process,  glass  vessels  are  to  be  used. 

These  processes  are  fundamentally  the  same.  They  differ 
chiefly  in  the  proportions.  Those  of  the  Edinburgh  college 
were  ascertained  by  very  careful  experiment  •,  and  if  its  direc- 
tions be  accurately  followed,  the  preparation  succeeds  admirably. 
Nitrate  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of  potass  j and 
tlie  products  are,  acetate  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potass.  The 
nitrate  of  potass,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  acetate  of 
mercury,  remains  in  solution  after  tire  latter  is  separated  by  crys- 
tallization, Mercury  is  capable  of  forriiing  different  combinations 
with  tiitrous  acid.  When  we  employ  a sufficient  quantity  of 
acid  to  dissolve  the  mercury  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and 
to  retain  it  in  solution,  there  is  always  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
therefore  it  is  a solution  of  super-nitrate  of  mercury.  If  we 
evaporate  this  solution  very  gently,  or,  if  we  add  an  additional 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  assist  the  action  of  the  acid  by  a gentle 
heat,  until  nitrous  gas  begin  to  escape,  we  obtain  nitrate  of 
mercury,  crystallized  in  various  forms.  In  these,  the  mercury 
is  in  a state  of  protoxide.  13 ut,  if  we  assist  the  action  of  the 
acid  by  boiling,  until  nitrous  gas  ceases  to  escape,  tlie  mercury 
is  Converted  into  peroxide,  and  a larger  quantity  is  dissolved. 
'I'his  solution  is  very  apt  to  crystallize,  both  on  cooling,  and  by 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  acid  during  the  process ; and 
if  we  attempt  to  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  a copious  pre- 
cipitate of  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  takes  place ; and 
the  solution  contains  super-nitrate  of  mercury.  If  the  dilution 
be  made  with  cold  water,  the  sub-nitrate  has  a white  colour, 
which,  by  a very  slight  application  of  heat,  passes  to  a beau- 
tiful yellow,  the  colour  which  it  has  at  first,  when  separated  by 
boiling  water. 

For  making  the  acetate  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  is  prepared 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excess  of  acid,  that  it  may  be 
retained  in  perfect  solution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  any  admixture  of  sub-nitrate  witli  the  acetate  formed.  A 
larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  than 
wliat  was  used  by  the  London  college ; but,  by  accurate  expe- 
riment, it  was  ascertained  to  be  necessary  for  tire  success  of  the 
process.  In  mixing  the  solutions,  we  must  be  careful  to  pour 
; the  mercurial  solution  into  that  of  the  acetate  of  potass,  because, 
by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure,  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury 
I Vvill  be  precipitated  undecomposed,  if  any  peroxide  be  con- 
tained in  the  mercurial  solution.  For  dissolving  the  acetate  of 
1 potass,  the  London  college  only  used  as  much  water  as  was 
! capable  of  retaining  the  nitrate  of  potass  in  solution ; the  ace- 
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tate  of  mercury  was  tlierefore  precipitated,  and  was  purified  by 
again  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizing  it.  This 
part  of  the  process  is  simplified  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
colleges,  who  use  as  much  water  for  dissolving  the  acetate  of 
potass  as  is  capable  of  retaining,  so  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetate 
of  mercury  in  solution,  and  of  allowing  it  to  crystallize  as  ir 
cools.  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  sufficiently 
pure.  The  exsiccation  of  the  acetate  of  mercury  is  an  operation 
of  great  delicacy ; for  it  is  so  spongy,  that  it  retains  the  moisture 
with  great  obstinacy ; and  it  is  decomposed  so  easily,  that  heat 
can  scarcely  be  employed.  It  is  best  dried  by  compressing  it 
between  several  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  Prussian  Dispensatory  directs  acetate  of  mercury  to  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in 
about  seven  ounces  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness  j but  this  process  affords  a salt  of 
a very  different  nature  from  those  prepared  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  British  colleges,  the  latter  containing  protoxide, 
and  being  crystallizable  ; and  the  former  rhe  peroxide,  and  not 
crystallizable. 

Acetate  of  mercury  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  boiling  water.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  mi-  ■ 
caceous  plates,  like  boracic  acid,  and  is  extremely  easy  of  de-  i 
composition. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was  ; 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyser’s  pills.  In  solu-  ! 

tion,  it  has  also  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles  * 

and  cutaneous  eruptions.  ; 

MURIAS  HYDRARGYRT,  olim  Mercurius  Sublimatl*s 

CoRROSIVUS.  Ed. 

OxYMCRIAS  Hydrargyri.  Lond. 

Muriate  of  Qiiichsilvcri  formerly  Corrosive  Sublimate,  0\^~tnu- 

riatc  of  Qjuicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  pounds  ; 

■ Sulphuric  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a glass  vessel, 
(placed  in  a sand  bath,  Ed.),  until  the  sulphate  of  quicksilver 
be  dried,  which  is  to  be  mixed,  when  cold,  in  a glass  (earthen, 
Loml.)  vessel,  with  the  muriate  of  soda ; then  sublime  in  a 
glass  cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually  increased.  (Lastly,  se- 
parate the  sublimed  matter  from  the  scorix.  Ed.). 
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Murias  Hydrargyri  Corrosivum.  Dub. 

^ , - Corrosive  Muriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Furified  quicksilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds  and  a half 
Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  and  gradually  increase  the 
heat,  until  the  mass  become  perfectly  dry  ; when  cold,  tritu- 
rate  It  in  an  earthen  mortar,  with  the  muriate  of «soda  ; then 
sublime  in  a proper  vessel,  with  a heat  gradually  iacreLed. 

By  boiling  the  quicksilver  to  dryness  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
metal  is  oxydized  by  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  acid,’ and 
combines  with  the  rest  to  form  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  process,  this  sub-sulphate  is  decomposed 
by  dried  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  quicksilver  sublimes^  and 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind.  In  Holland,  it  is  manufac- 
ured  by  subjecting  to  sublimation  a mixture  of  dried  sulphate 

In  soda,  and  quicksflver 

In  tlie  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaciporia  th; 

then  sublimed  with  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  Ber? 
mann  recommends  the  sublimation  of  sub-nitrate  of  mefeu?; 

k mThTn?  to  prefer 

0 the  new  piocess.  It  is  prepared  also  directly  by  dissolving 
red  OMde  of  mercury  in  muriatic  aciil.  ’ dtasolving 

pJ;^rcotitir;r^t  fa“  I j- 

we^ht  o"f  boilintalcLoh^^t’gf^^ 

violets.  It  is  not  altered  by  exp^osure  tf 

unchanced  bv  hear  and  is  sublimed 

but  is  sLbie!  w thout  altem  io^^S^th  » 

muriatic  acids'.  It  ^pV^c^S  b all  *e“£S  a"  d 

md  ■ s:t/:L7cmbo“?a.:? •»  ^ WA- 

Ammonia  forms  with  it  an  insnii  h]  yellow  colour 

also  decomposed  Tyt “eral  of  ,t  ^T  '"P'"  i= 

ing  to  Mr.  Clienevix  (No  1 f accord- 

eMx  (j\o.  1.),  and  to  Mr.  Zaboada  (No.  2.),  of 

N°.  I.  u°.  2. 

Quicksilver,  69.7  71.5"^  ^ 

Oxygen,  12.3  ^ sis  5 quicksilver. 

Muriatic  acid, 


1. 

82 

18 


N 


°.2. 

SO 


20 


LI  2 


100  100 
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And  the  oxide  thereof  consists  of, 


N®.  1. 
Quicksilver,  85 
Oxygen,  15 


N®.  2. 
90 
10 


100  100 


LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS.  Und. 

Solution  of  Oxymuriate  tf  Qjneksilver. 

Take  of 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  eight  grains  ; 

Distilled  water,  fifteen  fluidounces  ; 

Rectified  spirit,  one  fluidounce. 

Dissolve  the  oxymuriate  of  silver  in  the  water,  and  add  to  it  the 

spirit.*’ 

Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  with 
wliich  we  are  acquainted.  Externally,  it  - acts  as  an  escharotic 
or  a caustic ; and  in  solution  it  is  used  for  destroying  fungous 
Hesh,  and  for  removing  herpetic  eruptions ; but  even  externally 
it  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  It  has,  however,  been 
recommended  to  be  given  internally  by  the  respectable  authori- 
ties of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swicten  and  it  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient of  .ill  the  empirical  antivenercal  syrups.  Were  it  really 
capable  of  curing  the  venereal  disease,  or  equal  in  efficacy  to 
tiic  common  modes  of  administering  mercury,  it  would  possess 
many  advantages  over  them  in  other  respects  ; but  that  it  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  is  almost  demonstrated  by  its  use,  as  an 
antivenercal,  being  veryanuch  confined  to  the  quacks,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  most  experienced  piactitioners.  Mr.  Pearson 
say.s,  that  it  will  sometimes  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of  sy- 
philis, especially  if  it  produce  considemble  soreness  of  the  gums, 
and  the  common  effects  of  mercury  ; but  that  it  will  often  fail 
in  removing  chancre,  and  vvhere  it  h.is  removed  it,  that  the  most 
steady  perseverance  will  not  secure  the  patient  from  a consti- 
tutional affection.  It  is,  on  some  occasions,  however,  a useful 
ruxiliary  to  a mercurial  course,  in  quickly  bringing  the  system 
r.nder  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  supporting  its  action 
*;ifcer  the  use  of  frictions  and  it  is  peculiarly  elHcacious  in  re- 
lieving venereal  pain's,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in 
promoting  tl\g  desquamation  of  eruptions. 

* 

* On  this  solution,  wliich  is  introdnccfl  to  f.irilitste  the  ndinininr.-iH’oii  of 
this  very  active  uicriicine,  I have  only  ic>-  remark  tlie  (lanjcv'ioiis  niiisra’ic  i t 
Dr.  Powell,  who  states  the  half  ounc^;  u>  coiiiaiii  only  one  eighth  jiart  ol 
^aiu,  when,  in  fact,  it  contains  hall  a gram. 
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SUBMURIAS  HYDRARGYRI,  oUm  Calomelas.  M ^ 
Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver,  formerly  Calomd- 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  quicksilver,  ground  to  powder  in  a glass  mortal , 
four  ounces ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces. 

Rub  them  togedier  in  a glass  mortar,  with  a little  water,  to 
prevent  the  acrid  powder  from  rising,  until  the  mercury  bo 
extinguished;  and  having  put  the  powder,  after  being  dnecl, 
iato  an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fills  only  one  tliird,  subluiie 
from  warm  sand.  After  the  sublimation  is  fitiished,  having 
broken  die  phial,  throw  away  both  the  red  matter  found  iieai 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  the  white  matter  near  its  neck, 
and  sublime  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Grind  this  into  a very 
minute  powder,  which  is  lastly  to  be  washed  with  boiling, 
distilled  water. 

SuBMURiAs  HydrargyriSuelimatum,  sive  Calomelas.  Tjus- 
Sublimed  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver,  or  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  isublime 
with  a suiiiCient  degree  of  heat.  Triturate  the  sublimed  mat- 
ter, and  repeat  the  sublimation.  Powder  it,  and  wash  w'idi 
frequent  atl'usions  of  distilled  water,  until  the  liquor  poured, 
oiT  is  not  affected  by  some  drops  of  water  of  carbonate  of 
kali.  Then  dry. 

IlYDRARGYRrSuBMDRiAS.  Lond. 

Submuriate  of  Quicksilver. 

' Take  of 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  one  pound; 

Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  sublime; 
then  rub  the  whole  nutter  again  together,  and  sublime.  'J'’ake 
out  the  sublimed  matter,  and  powder  and  sublime  it  a second 
•and  a third  time.  Afterwards  triturate  the  matter  into  averv 
subtile  pow'der,  to  be  prepared  as  directed  for  chalk. 

When  quicksilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  quicksilver, 
it  abstracts  from  the  oxydized  quicksilver  of  the  muriate  a part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  a blackish  grey 
^ colour.  ^\^hen  this  is  exposed  to  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to 

Ij  convert  it  into  vapour,  the  action  of  the  different  portions  of 

1 quicksilver  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acid,  is 

,1  much  more  complete ; and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a solid 

white  m-iss,  consisting  of  mercury  in  a state  of  less  oxyJizeraent, 
! .mid  combined  with  IcSs  acid,  than  in  the  niuriate. 
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The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a very  noxious 
operation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  finer  particles 
‘ from  rising  and  affecting  the  operator’s  eyes  and  nostrils.  To 
Jessen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  college  direct  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  In  the  second  part  of  the  process,  when  the  heat 
is  applied,  a small  portion  of  quicksilver  and  undecomposed 
muriate  first  arise,  and  condense  themselves  in  the  highest  part 
or  neck  of  the  phial ; then  the  sub-muriate  rises,  and,  being 
less  volatile,  condenses  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  while  a 
small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  in  a state  of  considerable  oxydize- 
ment,  remains  fixed,  or  near  the  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege separates  the  sub-muriate  from  the  other  matters,  and  sub- 
limes it  again.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  triturate  the  whole 
together  again,  and  rc-sublime  it  twice.  As  in  the  first  subli- 
mation, a portion  of  the  quicksilver  and  of  the  muriate  of  quick- 
silver always  arise  undecomposed,  a secpnd  sublimation  is  ne- 
cessary, especially  if  we  triturate  the  whole  products  of  the  first 
sublimation  together  j but  any  further  repetition  of  the  process 
is  perfectly  useless.  Lest  any  portion  of  muriate  should  have 
escaped  decomposition,  the  sub-muriate  must  be  edulcorated 
jvith  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  water  which  comes  off 
forms  no  precipitate  with  alkalies. 

Sub-muriate  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a white  solid  mass  j but  is  capable  of  crystallizing  in  tetra- 
hedral prisms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  taste,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  less  volatile  than 
muritvte  of  paercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes 
brown  when  triturated  with  lime-water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is 
converted  by  oxvmuriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quicksilver.  Ao- 
cording  to  Mr,  Chenevix  (N®.  1),  and  to  M.  Zaboada  (N°.  2.), 
it  consists  of 


K®.  1.  N®.  2. 

N®.  1. 

N®.  2. 

Quicks!  ver,  79  85  ->  q y , quicksilver,  88.6 

Oxygen,  9.5  4-f  S ^ 

89.4. 

Muriatic  acid, 

11.5 

10.6 

100 

100 

N°.  1. 

N®-  2. 

And  its  oxide  contains,  Quicksilyer, 

89.3 

95. 

, Oxygen,  . 

10.7 

5. 

100 

100 

According  to  Mr.  Cherievix’s  analysis,  therefore,  54-  parts  of 
quicksilver  seem  sufficient  to  convert  100  of  the  muriate  into 
tub-muriate ; but,  according  to  Zaboada’s,  75  are  necessary, 
which  is  exactly,  the  proportion  directed  by  the  colleges. 
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Medical  use. — The  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the 
best  mercurials  we  possess.  By  proper  management  it  may  be 
made  to  increase,  in  a remarkable  manner,  almost  any  of  the  , 
secretions  or  excretions.  One  grain  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  is  recommended  as  a powerful  errhine 
in  amaurosis.  The  same  mixture  is  blown  into  the  eye,  to  re- 
move specks  from  the  cornea.  Given  in  doses  of  one  grain 
morning  and  evening,  or  in  larger  doses  combined  with  opium, 
to  prevent  it  from  acting  as  a purgative,  it  excites  ptyalism. 
In  larger  doses  of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an  excellent 
purgative.  Combined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic,  and 
witli  sudorifics,  sudorific, 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of 
curing  syphilis  in  every  form.  It  also  produces  very  powerful 
and  salutary  effects  in  obstructions  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  viscera,  especially  of  the  liver ; and,  in  general,  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  case  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRAGYRI  PR^CIPITATUS.  Ed. 
Precipitated  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Diluted  nitrous  acid. 

Purified  quicksilver,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Muriate  of  soda,  four  ounces  and  a half ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  effervescence,  digest  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  vessel  in  the  meantime.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  added  more  quicksilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving,  ihat'a  perfectly  saturated  solution  may 
be  obtained. 

Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  boiling 
water,  and  into  tliis  solution  pour  the  other  while  still  hot, 
and  mix  them  quickly  by  agitation;  pour  off  the  saline  liquor 
tiftcr  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  wash  the  sub-muriate 
of  quicksilver  by  repeated  affusions  of  boiling  water,  which 
is  to  be  poured  off  each  time  after  the  deposition  of  the  sub- 
muriate,  until  the  water  come  off  tasteless. 

SuB-MURiAs  Hydrargyki  Pr^cipitatuai.  Dub. 
Precipitated  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

I urificd  quicksilver,  seven  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  ounces,  by  measure. 

Pour  the  acid  upon  the  quicksilver  in  a glass  vessel';  and  when 
the  mixture  has  ceased  to  effervesce,  digest  in  a moderate  heat, 
with  occasional  agitation,  for  six  hours.  Then  increase  the 
heat,  until  the  liquor  boil  a little,  which  is  to  be  poured  ofi’ 
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from  the  quicksilver  which  remains,  and  quickly  mixed  with 
a boiling  solution  already  prepared,  of 
Muriate  of  soda,  four  ounces  *, 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Wash  the  powder  which  subsides  with  warm  distilled  water, 
as  long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  it  is  precipitated  by  some 
. drops  of  the  liquor  of  water  of  carbonate  of  kali ; tlren 
dry  it. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
quicksilver,  with  excess  of  oxide,  is  formed.  In  the  second, 
there  is  a mutual  decomposition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  ; nitrate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  muriate  of  quick- 
silver, with  excess  of  oxide.  In  this  preparation,  our  object  is 
to  obtain  the  insoluble  compound  which  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  with  muriatic  acid.  In 
this  view,  the  application  of  lieat,  in  dissolving  the  mercury  in 
^e  nitrous  acid,  is  improper;  for  a portion  at  least  of  the  mer- 
cury is  converted  into  its  peroxide,  which  occasions,  in  die  first 
place,  the  formation  of  a little  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  when 
poured  into  the  saline  solution  ; and,  secondly,  the  formation 
of  a proportion  of  muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate), 
which  must  be  washed  away.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Murray  has 
found  that  of  more  mild,  and  less  of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury 
are  formed,  when  the  solution  is  made  slowly  and  in  the  cold, 
than  when  the  directions  of  the  colleges  are  complied  with. 

When-  properly  prepared,  the  sub-muriate  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation scarcely  differs  from  that  obtained  by  sublimation. 
Gottling  found  no  other  difference  than  that  the  precipitated 
.sub- muriate  became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime-water, 
wHereas  the  sublimed  sub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he  ex- 
posed to  heat  half  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  sub-muriate  in  a 
subliming  apparatus  ; scarcelv  a grain  of  a reddi.sh  matter  re- 
mained fixed;  and  the  sublimed  matter  now  became  black  when 
triturated  with  lime-water,  and  differed  in  no  respect  from  sub- 
muriate prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  sublimation.  It,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  be  an  improvement  in  tlie  process,  to 
sublime  the  sub-muriate  after  it  is  precipitated  ; especially  as  by 
that  operation  it  would  be  most  effectually  separated  from  any 
sub-nitrate  which  might  be  mixed  with  it. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  preparing  the  sub-muriate  of 
mercury,  which  must  be  noticed.  It  was  contrived  by  Herrnb- 
Staedt,  and  is  recommended  by  Moench,  with  the  confidence  de- 
rived from  experience,  as  the  very  best  process  for  preparing  the 
sub-muriate  of  quicksilver, 

Take  of 

Pure  quicksilver,  seven  ounces  and  a half ; 
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Sulphuric  ncld,  four  ounces  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  live  ounces  and  a half. 

in  a glass  retort  the  sulphuric  acid,'  with  four  ounces  of 
the  quicksilver,  until  they  be  converted  into  a dry  white 
mass.  Triturate  the  sulphate  of  mercury,  thus  formed,  with 
the  remaining  three  ounces  and  a half  of  quicksilver,  until 
the  globules  disappear  j then  add  the  muriate  of  soda  j mi.t 
them,  and  sublime.  As  the  product  of  the  first  sublimation 
still  contains  unoxydized  quicksilver,  it  is  to  be  again  triturated 
and  sublimed.  The  sublimate  being  w’ashed,  is  now^  pure  sub- 
muriate of  quicksilver,  and  weighs  about  six  ounces. 

The  tlieory  of  this  process  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
formation  of  the  muriate  of  quicksilver.  'Hie  diderence  be- 
tw'ecn  the  two  products  arises  from  the  proportion  of  quick- 
silver being  greater,  and  that  of  the  muriate  of  soda  employed 
being  less.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  comparative  eco- 
nomy of  these  three  processes,  described,  for  preparing  sub- 
muriate of  quicksilver  j but  of  the  last  process,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  Mr.  Chenevix’s  analysis,  seven  ounces 
and  a half  of  quicksilver  should  furnish  nine  ounces  and  a half 
of  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver;  and,  according  to  M.  Zaboada’s, 
nearly  nine ; so  that  there  is  evidently  a considerable  loss,  which 
must  be  owing  either  to  the  formation  of  muriate  of  quicksiiverj 
or  of  oxide  of  quicksilver. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONTATUM.  Dub. 

Ammoniated  Sub-muriate  of  Qiiicksilver. 

Add  to  the  liquor  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sub-muriate 
of  quicksilver,  as  much  water  of  caustic  ammonia  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  precipitate  the  whole  metallic  salt.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  on  blotting 
paper. 


Hydrargyrus  Prjecipitatus  Albus.  Loud. 

White  Precipitated  Qiiicksilver. 

Take  of 

Oxy-muriate  of  quicksilver. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each,  half  a pound ; 

Solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  halt  a pint ; 

Distilled  water,  four  pints. 

Dissolve  first  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  afterw'^ards  tlic  oxy-mti*- 
riate  of  quicksilver,  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  to  these 
the  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass.  Wash  the  precipi» 
tate  until  it  become  insipid  and  dry. 


5S8 
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Muriate  of  quicksilver  is  about  thirty  times  more  soluble 
in  a solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  than  in  pure  water  ; and, 
during  the  solution,  there  takes  place  a considerable  increase^ 
of  temperature.  Now,  as  these  facts  sufficiently  prove  a reci- 
procal action  of  the  two  salts,  and  as  there  is  no  decomposir 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  combined  to  form  a triple 
gait  j especially  as-  they  cannot  be  again  separated  either  by  sub- 
limation or  crystallization.  This  compound  may  therefore, 
with  propriety,  be  termed  Muriate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 
It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth  of  the  alchemists.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  sublimed  by  heat  without  decomposition.  When 
td  a solution  of  this  salt  we  add  a solution  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, either  of  potass,  as  directed  by  the  London  college,  or 
of  soda,  as  by  that  of  Berlin,  there  occurs  a partial  decompo- 
sition. The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  to  the  state 
of  a sub-muriate,  which,  being  insoluble,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  solution. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  college  is  new  and  well  contrived, 
as  it  converts  to  use  the  washings  of  the  precipitated  sub-mu- 
riate, and  thus  partly  obviates  the  objectiqn  of  want  of  economy 
in  the  directions  given  by  the  college  for  preparing  it.  By  the 
simple  addition  of  ammonia,  the  whole  muriate  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  washings  is  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  sub-mu- 
riate of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  sub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  thus  precipitated, 
hits  at  first  an  earthy,  and  afterwards  a metallic  taste.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  furnishing 
water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.86  of  sub-muriate 
of  mercury  remains  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially 
decompose  it,  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple 
salts  of  mercury  and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
converts  it  into  muriate  of  quicksilver  and  ammonia.  Accord- 
ing to  Fourcroy’s  analysis,  it  consists  of 
81  oxide  of  mercury, 

16  muriatic  acid, 

3 ammonia. 

100 

It  is  only  used  for  ointments ; and  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  its  fine  white  colour. 


OXTDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CTNEREUM.  Ed 

Ash-coloured  Oxide  of  Qjiiclsilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  four-  parts  ; 
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Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parts  ; 

Distilled  water,  fifteen  parts  j 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid ; then  gradually  add 
the  distilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  preci- 
pitate the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  ta 
be  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sub-muriate  of  quicksilver,  an  ounce  ; 

Lime-water,  a gallon. 

Boil  the  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  in  the  lime-water,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  the  grey  oxide  subside  ; wash  this  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  dry. 

PuLvis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus.  Dub. 

Ash-coloured  Powder  of  Oiticks'ilver , 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  two  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces,  by  measure. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  with  a low  heat,  and  dilute  the  liquor 
with  eight  ounces,  by  measure,  of  cold  distilled  water  ; then 
drop  into  it  an  ounce  and  a half,  by  measure,  of  the  water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  metal,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  warm 
distilled  water,  until  the  decanted  liquor  is  not  precipitated  by 
some  drops  of ‘water  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia;  and  after- 
wards dry  it. 

These  processes,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  are  intended 
to  furnish  a substitute  for  the  black  oxide  of  quicksilver,  on 
which  the  efficacy  of  the  mercurials  most  frequently  emploved, 
and  most  certainly  useful,  depends.  In  these,  the  mercury  is 
oxydized  by  trituration,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere ; but 
the  operation  is  both  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  it  is  often 
imperfectly  performed,  or  assisted  by  improper  means. 

In  the  processes  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  supposed,  that, 
as  ammonia  has  a stronger  affinity  for  nitric  acid  than  oxide  of 
mercury  has,  it  would  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  solu- 
tion in  nitric  acid  ; end,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained 
was  oxide  of  mercury,  similar  to  that  formed  by  trituration.  Bu‘, 
since  the  nature  of  the  triple  metallic  salts  has  been  better  un. 
derstood,  this  has  been  discovered  to  be  an  error.  The  grey 
precipitate  which  is  formed  may,  generally  speaking,  be  called 
a sub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  ; for  it  consists  of  oxide 
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of  mercury  and  ammonia,  not  saturated  vrlth  nitric  acid ; but, 
fveii  to  ocular  inspection,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  homogeneous  ; 
and,  when  it  is  digested  in  acetic  acid,  it  is  partially  dissolved, 
and  the  residuum  acquires  a very  pale,  or  almost  white,  colour, 
d’he  portion  dissolved  seems  to  be  black  oxide,  and  the  white 
residuum  to  be  pure  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which, 
according  to  Fourcroy,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  crys- 
tals, without  smell,  of  an  extremely  styptic  taste,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water  ; is  decomposed  by  heat,  by  the  sulplturic  and  muriatic 
•acids,  and  by  lime,  potass,  and  soda  ; and  consists  of  68.20 
oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonia,  and  15.80  of  nitric  acid. 
According  to  these  observations,  this  preparation  ought  not  to 
be  called  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  is  not  identical  with 
the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  trituration.  If,  how- 
ever, it  answered  the  same  purposes,  the  identity  would  be  of 
little  consequence  ; but,  from  its  never  having  been  introduced 
into  general  use,  Jlithough  so  much  more  easily  prepared,  we 
may  presume,  that  it  is. not  equal  in  point  of  efficacy. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may,  how’ever,  be  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  Saunders,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  by  triturating  with  lime-water,  and  subsequent  edulcora- 
tion,  the  sublimed  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  or  rather  the  precipi- 
tated sub-muriate,  as  proposed  by  Guttling  ; and  that  the  decom- 
position may  be  more  easy  and  complete,  I may  suggest,  that  for 
this  preparation  the  latter  sub-muriate  should  not  be  dried,  but 
should  be  triturated  with  the  llme-:water  as  soon  as  it  is  edul- 
corated. This  simple  black  oxide  certainly  merits  a fair  trial. 

This  oxide  is  said,  however,  by  M.  Braamcamp  and  Siquiera- 
Oliva,  to  be  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity,  by  boiling  the  ash- 
coloured  oxide  of  the  Ecfmburgh  college,  long  and  violently  in 
water,  until  the  triple  salt  be  dissolved  or  decomposed.  In  this 
state,  it  consists  of  mercury  92.5,  and  oxygen  7.5. 

The  Prussian  college  direct  a black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be 
prepared,  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  six  ounces  of 
nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
occasionally  agitating  them,  without  heat,  until  the  acid  be  sa- 
turated.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
and  water  of  caustic  ammonia  to  be  dropped  into  it,  as  long  as 
die  precipitate  formed  is  black. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  MAGNESIA.  Dub. 

Qiiicksilvcr  with  Magnesia.  ' 

Take  of 

Quicksilver, 

Manna,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Magnesia,  half  an  ounce* 
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Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  manna,  in  an  earthen-ware 
mortar,  adding  some  drops  of  water,  to  give  the  mixture  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  until  the  metallic  globules  become  no 
longer  visible.  Then  add,  witli  constant  trituration,  a drachm 
of  the  magnesia.  After  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  add  a pint 
of  warm  water,  and  shake  the  mixture  : then  let  the  liquor 
rest,  and  decant  from  the  sediment  as  soon  as  it  subsides. 
Repeat  tliis  washing  twice,  that  the  manna  may  be  totally 
wa^ed  away,  and,  with  the  sediment  still  moist,  mix  the  re- 
mainder of  the  magnesia.  Lastly,  dry  the  powder  on  blotting 
paper. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  GRETA.  Dub. 
Qtticksilver  ivith  Chalk. 

Is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  only  employing  precipi- 
tated chalk  instead  of  the  rhagnesia. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta.  Land. 

Qtncksilver  with  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Triturate  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear. 

Quicksilver  has  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  absorbs  it 
slowly  from  the  atmosphere.  But  the  combination  may  be  con- 
siderably accelerated  by  agitation,  and  still  more  by  triturating 
quicksilver  with  any  substance  which  promotes  its  mechanical 
division,  and  thus  increases  its  surface.  With  this  view,  quick- 
. silver  is  triturated  with  viscid  substances,  as  fats,  honey,  syrup, 
&c.  or  witli  pulverulent  substances,  as  the  chalk  in  the  process 
of  the  London  college. 

In  this  state  of  oxydizement,  quicksilver  contains  about  0.4 
of  oxygen,  according  to  Fourcroy,  and  about  C).75,  according 
the  Portuguese  chemists  •,  is  soluble  in  acids,  without  the  extri- 
cation of  nitrous  gas,  and  is  easily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even 
by  light. 

The  black  oxide  is  the  mildest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficacious,  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined 
with  magnesia  or  chalk,  it  is  not  in  general  use  ; but  in  the 
form  of  the  common  mercurial  pill  and  ointment,  it  is  more 
employed  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  same  metal,  except 
calomel. 
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OXYDUM  HY^DRARGYRI,  Dub,  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 

Rubrum.  Loud. 

Oxyde  of  ^ticksilver.  Red  Oxyde  of  Qtuclsilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  any  quantity  (one  pound.  Loud.) 

Put  it  into  an  open  glass  vessel,  with  a narrow  mouth  and  wide 
bottom.  Expose  this  (open.  Loud.)  to  about  the  six-hundredth 
degree  of  heat,  until  tlie  metal  be  converted  into  red  scales 
(then  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder.  Loud.) 

This  is  an  extremely  tedious,  and  therefore  expensive,  opera- 
tion, because  mercury  is  incapable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmo- 
sphere the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the 
ted  oxide,  except  when  in  the  state  of  vapour.  But  as  the  fornj 
of  a vessel  which  will  prevent  the  dissipation,  and  loss  of  the 
mercurial  vapour,  will,  at  the  silme  time,  hinder  the  free  acce'ss 
and  frequent  renewal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed 
slowly.  The  vessel  most  advantageously  employed  is  a wide 
flat-bottomed  matrass,  with  a very  narrow,  and  almost  capillary 
neck.  Only  so  much  mercury  is  introduced  into  it  as  will 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  ; and  the  vessel  is  not  inserted 
in  the  sand  deeper  than  the  mercury  standa  within  it.  A de- 
gree of  heat  is  then  applied,  sufficient  to  cause  a gentle  ebulli- 
tion in  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  alternately  converted  into 
vapour,  and  condensed  again  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 
Mobile  in  the  state  of  vapoui',  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel,  by  which  means  it  is  gradually  (changed 
into  a black,  and  then  into  a red  powder  ; but  a complete  con- 
version into  the  latter  state  is  not  affected  in  less  than  several 
months. 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver,  thus  prepared,  consists  of  small 
crystalline  grains,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant 
sparkling  appearance.  By  heat,  it  may  be  sublimed  in  the  form 
of  a beautiful  ruby-coloured  vitrified  substance.  At  it  red  heat 
it  is  decomposed,  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  while  the  metal  is 
revived,  and  is  immediately  volatilized.  It  is  soluble  in  several 
of  the  acids ; and,  during  its  solution,  it  does  not  decompose 
them  or  water.  It  is  easily  disoxydized.  It  contains,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  92  of  mercury,  and  8 of  oxygen  j but,  according 
to  Chenevix,  85  of  the  former,  and  15  of  the  latter. 

Medical  use. — It  is  not  only  an  acrid  substance,  violently  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  but  even  caustic  and  poisonous.  Its  internal 
use  is  proscribed;  but  it  is  applied  externally  as  an  escharotic, 
being  previously  triturated  to  a very  fine  powder;  or  it  is  formed 
into  a stimulating  ointment  with  unctuous  substances. 
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OXLDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM  per  Acidum  Nitri- 
cuM,  olim  Mercurius  PRisciPiTATus  Ruber.  Ed. 

Red  Oxide  of  Quicksilver  by  Nitric  Acid,  formerly  Red  Precipi- 
tated Mercury. 

Take  of 

, Purified  quicksilver,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  sixteen  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver,  and  evaporate  the  solution,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  to  a dry  white  mass  ; which,  after  being  ground 
into  powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a glass  cucurbit,  and  to  have  a 
thick  glass  plate  laid  upon  the  surface.  Then,  having  adapted 
a capital,  and  placed  the  vessel  in  a sand-bath,  apply  a gra- 
dually increased  heat,  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  very 
red  scales. 


Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydum.  Lond. 

Nitric  Oxide  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  pounds  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  in  a glass  vessel,  and  boil  until  the  quicksilver  be  dissolved, 
and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  a white  mass  remains. 
Rub  this  to  powder,  and  put  it  Into-another  vessel  very  shallow ; 
then  apply  a very  gentle  heat,  and  gradually  increase  it,  until 
it  cease  to  emit  red  vapours.  ' 

OxYDUM  PIydrargyri  Nitricum.  Dub. 

Nitric  Oxide  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  ten  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  ten  ounces,  by  measure. 

Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  and  dissolve  the  quicksilver,  with  a 
heat  gradually  increased  ; then  augment  the  fire  until  die  mat- 
ter remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  be  converted  into 
red  scales. 

In  the  first  part  of  these  processes,  a fully  saturated  nitrate 
of  mercury  is  formed.  In  the  second  part,  the  metal  is  oxydized 
to  the  maximum  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid.  When  a 
sufficient  heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  first  melts,  then 
exhales  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  successively  to 
yellow,  orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it 
sliould  have  a crystalline  scaly  appearance,  sublime  entirely  at  a 
red  heat,  and  be  soluble,  without  any  residuum,  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unless  a suf- 
ficient heat  has  not  been  applied  j but,  according  to  most  other 
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difmists,  it  contains  some  nitrous  acid  •,  and  differs  from  the  ‘ 
red  oxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  in  always  being 
'more  acrid. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation,  and  skilful  operators 
not  unfrciiuently  tail  to  obtain  it  of  that  brilliant  crystalline  ap- 
pearance which  is  esteemed.  M.  Paysse,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  preparation  in  Holland,  where  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  gives  the  following  directions  : — Dissolve 
100  pounds  of  pure  mercury  in  140  of  pure  nitrous  acid,  of  sp. 
grav.  1.3  to  1.37,  promoting  their  action  by  a sand-bath;  eva- 
porate by  distillation,  and,  when  the  formation  of  nitrous  gas 
indicates  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  remove 
the  receiver,  and  apply  a steady  and  moderate  heat  for  about 
eiglit  hours,  until  a match,  which  has  been  just  blown  out,  in- 
rtames,  on  being  introduced  into  the  matrass,  wliich  is  a proof 
Uiat  the  operation  is  finished.  To  its  success  it  is  necessary, 
1.  That  the  nitrous  acid  be  not  mixed  with  muriatic  ; 2. 'Fliat  it 
be  sulliciently  strong  ; 3.  That  the  evaporation  be  conducted 
witli  a moderate  heat  4.  That  the  vessel  be  sufficiently  large 
and  Hat,  so  that  a large  surface  he  exposed,  and  the  whole 
equally  heated  ; 5.  'Fhat  the  heat  be  gradually  augmented;  and, 
lastly,  That  it  be  steadily  maintained  the  whole  time.  Turf  is 
the  fittest  fuel. 

Medical  use — It  is  only  used  as  an  escharotic,'and  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  finely  levlgatdd,  otherwise  it  only  irritates, 
without  destroying  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  a very 
common  application  in  chancres. 

SUB-SI  LPH AS  HYDRARGYRI  FLAVUS,  olim  Turpe- 

THUM  MiNEKALE.  Ed. 

Tello’w  Sub-suljjliatc  of  Q^uicksilver,  formerly  Turpeth  Mineral- 
Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  four  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces. 

Put  them  into  a glass  cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a sand-bath 
to  dryness.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter 
wliich  is  left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder. 
A yellow  powder  will  immediately  be  produced,  which  must 
be  frequently  washed  with  warm  water. 

OxYDUM  HyDKARGYRI  Sui  PHURICUM.  Jdub. 

Sulphuric  Oxyde  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  one  pound; 

Sulphuric  acid,  a pound  and  a half. 

Dissolve  in  a glass  vessel,  with  sufficient  heat,  which  is  to  be 
gradually  increased  until  the  matter  be  entirely  dried.  This, 
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upon  pouring  on  a very  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  will  im- 
mediately become  yellow,  and  fall  into  powder,  which  is  to 
be  well  triturated  with  this  water,  in  a glass  mortar. 

After  pouring  oiF  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  powder  with 
distilled  water,  as  often  as  the  decanted  liquor  forms  a preci- 
pitate, on  the  addition  of  some  drop's  of  the  water  of  sub- 
carbonate of  kali ; and,  lastly,  dry  it. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined 
with  considerable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  tlie  cold,  they  have 
no  action  on  each  other  j but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  begins  to  be  decomposed,  sulphureous  acid  gas  is 
extricated,  and  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  combines  with  the  un- 
decomposed acid,  forming  with  it  a white  saline  mass,  covered 
with  a colourless  fluid.  In  this  state  it  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
is  acrid  and  corrosive,  does  not  become  yellow  by  the  contact  of 
the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water  either  warm  or  cold. 
It  is  therefore  super-sulphate  df  quicksilver,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  acid  in  excess  is  variable. 

By  washing  the  saline  mass  repeatedly  with  small  quantities 
of  water,  it  is  at  last  rendered  perf^tly  neutral.  It  no  longer 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  white ; it  crystallizes  in  plates, 
or  fine  prismatic  needles ; it  is  not  very  acrid  ; it  is  not  decom- 
posed either  by  cold  or  boiling  water,- but  is  soluble  in  500  parts 
of  the  former,  and  in  about  250  of  the  latter.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate 
of  quicksilver  consists  of  .j 


Quicksilver 

. Fourcroy. 

Braamcamp  and  Sigueira. 

75. 

57.42 

Oxygen 

8.  • 

6.38 

Sulphuric  acid 

12. 

31.8 

Water 

5. 

4.4 

100. 

100. 

But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  excess  of  acid  from  the  super- 
sulphate of  quicksilver,  by  washing  it  with  water,  we  continue 
the  action  of  the  heat  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges, 
there  is  a copious  evolution  of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  and  the 
saline  residuum  is  converted  into  a white  mass,  which  therefore 
evidently  contains  both  a larger  proportion  of  mereury,  and  in 
a state  of  greater  oxidizement,  than  the  salt  from  which  it  was 
formed.  According  to  Braamcamp  and  Sigueira,  it  consists 
of  31.8  acid;  63.8  peroxide,  and  4.4  water.  But  this  white 
saline  mass  is  farther  analysed  by  the  allusion  of  hot  water ; 
for  one  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  while  the  remainder  assumes 
the  form  of  a beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  portion  dissolved 
IS  said  to  contain  excess  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a sub-sulphate. 
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The  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver  has  a bright  yellow  colour,  a 
considerably  acrid  taste,  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water, 
is  also  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  slightly  (Jihited,  is  decomposed 
by  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriate  of  quicksilver  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  neutral  sulphate  forms  sub-muriate.  It 
oxidizes  quicksilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  with  it  into  a 
black  powder.  At  a red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygon  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  revived.  It  consists  of 

Fourcroy. 

Quicksilver  76. 

Oxygen  11. 

Sulphuric  acid  10. 

Water  3. 


100.  100. 

Medical  use. — It  is  a strong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention 
operates  the  most  powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  can  be 
safely  given  internally.  Its  action,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  primae  vise  ; it  will  sometimes  excite  a salivation,  if  a purga- 
tive be  not  taken  soon  after  it.  It  is  used  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas 
and  other  venereal  cases,  where  there  is  a great  flux  of  humours 
to  the  parts.  But  its  chief  use,  at  present,  is  in  swellings  of  the 
testicles  from  a venereal  affection  ; and  it  sepms  not  only  to  act 
as  a mercurial,  but  also,  by  the  severe  vomiting  it  occasions,  to 
perform  the  office  of  a discutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  parts  affected.  It  is  said  likewise  to  have  been 
employed  with  success,  in  robust  constitutions,  against  leprous 
disorders,  and  obstinate  glandular  obstructions : the  dose  is  from 
two  grains  to  six  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a grain 
or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Hope,  senior, 
found,  that  in  doses  of  one  grain,  with  a little  powder  of  liquor- 
ice root,  it  forms  a very  convenient  errhine. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  most  effectual 
preservative  against  the  hydrophobia. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  consider  it  as  a superfluous  pre» 
paration,  whose  place  mj^y  be  more  safely  supplied  by  other  mer- 
curials or  emetics. 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM,  Ed.  Dub. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver , formerly  .^thio'ps  Mineral. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glass  mortar*  (an  earthen  mortar.  Dub.) 
with  a glass  pestle,  till  the  mercurial  globules  totally  disap- 
pear. 


Braamcamp  and  Sigueira. 
73.23 
8.47 
15. 

.3 
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(It  is  also  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quicksilver.  Ed.) 

This  process,  simple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  chemistry,  perfectly  understood.  It  was  for- 
merly imagined,  that  tlie  quicksilver  was  merely  mechanically  * 
divided,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  sulphur.  But  that  they 
are  really  chemically  united  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  inso- 
lubility of  the  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion, 
that  during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  slightly 
combined  with  the  sulphur.  ’I  he  editors  of  Gren  also  suppose 
it  to  be  in  the  state  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with 
hydroguretted  sulphur;  and  they  direct  a little  water  to  be  added 
during  tlie  trituration,  that  by  its  decomposition  it  may  facilitate 
the  process. 

The  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  thus  prepared  by  tritura- 
tion, has  a pulverulent  form,  is  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally 
soluble  in  a solution  of  potass,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged 
from  this  solution  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air ; and  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  emits  sulphureous 
acid  gas,  acquires  a dark  violet  colour,  and,  lastly,  sublimes  in 
a brilliant  red  mass,  composed  of  crystalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quicksilver  with  sulphur  may  be  much 
more  speedily  affected  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the 
mercury,  previously  heated,  upon  the  sulphur  in  a state  of  fusion, 
and  stirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a consistent  mass, 
w'hich  may  be  afterwards  powdered.  The  sulphuret  prepared 
by  fusion  differs,  however,  from  that  prepared  by  trituration  ; 
for  it  is  not  soluble  in  a solution  of  potass,  but  is  converted  by 
long  ebullition  in  it  into  the  red  sulphuret,  and  it  also  reddens 
spontaneously,  in  course  of  time,  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  hu- 
mid way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  direct  solu- 
tion. According  to  Berthollet,  mercury  agitated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydroguret  of  ammonia,  forms  a black  sulphuret  exactly 
resembling  that  prepared  by  trituration  ; but  if  hydroguretted 
sulplfuret  of  ammonia  be  used,  the  black  precipitate  formed  gra- 
dually assumes  a red  colour,  and  the  solution  contains  sulphu- 
retted hydroguret  of  ammonia.  The  same  phenomena  take  place 
with  all  the  mercurial  salts. 

As  a medicine,  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  possesses  no  very 
evident  effects.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  alterative  in  glandu- 
lar affections,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has  been  commonly 
given  in  doses  of  from  5 to  10  grains  ; but  even  in  doses  of  se- 
veral drachms,  -and  continued  for  a considerable  length  of  time^ 
it  has  scarcely  produced  any  sensible  effect. 

Mm'? 
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SULniURETUM  HYDRAGYRI  RUBRUM.  Dub.  Lond. 

Red  Sulj)huret  of  Qtiicksilvor. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  purified,  forty  ounces  ; 

.Sublirned  sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

(Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  melted  sulphur;  and  if  the  mix- 
ture take  fire,  extinguish  it  by  covering  the  vessel ; afterwards 
reduce  the  mass  to  powder,  and  sublime  it.  Dub.) 

(Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  melted  sulphur ; and  as  soon  as 
the  mass  swells  up,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover 
it  strongly,  to  prevent  it  from  catching  fire  ; then  powder  it 
and  sublime.  Lend.) 

As  soon  as  the  mercury  and  sulphur  begin  to  unite,  a consi- 
derable explosion  frequently  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very 
apt  to  take  fire,  especially  if  the  process  be  somewhat  hastily 
conducted.  This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice 
of,  from  the  matter  swelling  up,  and  growing  suddenly  consist- 
ent ; as  soon  as  this  happens,  the  vessel  must  be  immediately 
close  covered. 

During  the  sublimation,  care  must  be  had  that  the  matter  do 
not  rise  into  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  block  it  up  and  cause 
it  to  burst.  To  prevent  tliis,  a wide-necked  bolt-head,  or  rather 
an  oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  should  be  chosen  for  the  subliming 
vessel.  If  the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
troduce at  times  an  iron  wire,  somewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  assured  that  the  passage  is  not  blocking  up ; the  dan- 
ger of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautiously  raising  the-  vessel 
higher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  be  pure,  there  is  no  residuum.  In  such 
cases,  the  sublimation  may  be  known  to  be  over,  by  introducing 
a wire  as  before,  and  feeling  with  it  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  will  then  be  perfectly  smooth  ; if  any  roughness  or  ine^ 
qualities  be  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the 
sublimation  is  not  completed ; if  the  latter  be  tlie  case,  the  wire 
will  soon  be  covered  over  with  the  rising  cinnabar.' 

M.  Tuckert  and  Paysse  have  described,  from  actual  obsert^a- 
tion,  the  process  follo%ved  in  the  manufactory  of  M.  Brand  at 
Amsterdam,  where  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  annually  pre- 
pared. l.'iO  pounds  of  sulphur  are  mixed  with  1080  pounds  of 
mercury,  and  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  in  a bright  iron  kettle, 
one  foot  deep,  and  two  and  a half  in  diameter.  The  black  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  thus  produced,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  put 
up  in  earthen  pots  xrapable  of  containing  about  a quart  of  water. 
'I'hc  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  three  large  coated  crucibles, 
bound  with  iron,  and  surmounted  with  domes  of  iron,  through  the 
top  of  VI  hich  the  black  sulphuret  is  introduced.  These  are  built  into 
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a furnace,  in  such  a manner  that  two  tlrirds  of  each  apparatus  i$  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  flame,  which  circulates  freely  around 
them.  The  fuel  made  use  of  is  turf,  which  is  found  preferable  to 
all  others,  probably  from  its  affording  a steady  and  moderate  heat, 
The  fire  is  kindled  in  the  evening ; and  when  the  crucibles  have 
become  red,  the  pots  containing  the  black  sulphuret  are  emptied 
into  tliem  successively,  at  first  one  into  each,  and  afterwards 
two,  three,  or  more  at  a time,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  which  succeeds.  Sometimes  the  flame  rises  four,  or 
even  six  feet  above  the  domes ; when  its  violence  is  a little  abated, 
the  aperture  is  covered  closely  up  with  a lid  pf  iron.  In  this  raan- 
I ner  the  whole  quantity  is  introduced  into  the  three  crucibles  in 
about  thirty-four  hours.  The  fire  is  steadily  supported  in  a pro- 
per degree  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  sublimation  assisted  by 
stirring  the  matter  every  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a triangle  of 
iron,  until  the  whole  is  sublimed,  w'hen  the  fire  is  allow'cd  to  - 
expire.  The  colour  of  the  flame  changes  during  the  process 
from  a dazzling  white  to  a yellow  white,  orange  yellow,  blue 
and  yellow,  green,  violet,  and  blue  and  green.  When  it  acquires  a 
fine  skye-blue,  or  indigo  colour,  and  rises  only  an  inch  or  tw:o 
above  the  apetture,  the  aperture  is  closed  hermetically,  and  lutefe 
with  clay  and  sand.  After  the  apparatus  has  cooled,  400  pounds 
of  sublimed  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  are  found  in  each,  so  that 
there  is  a loss  of  30  pounds  on  the  1230  of  materials  employed. 
The  process  by  w'hich  cinnabar  is  converted  into  vermilion  is 
kept  a secret  by  tlie  Dutch  ; but  M.  Paysse  discovered,  that  by 
keeping  some  levigated  cinnabar  in  the  dark,  covered  with  water, 
and  stirred  frequently  for  a month,  it  acquires  the  brilliant  colour 
of  Chinese  vermilion. 

When  taken  out  of  the  subliming  vessels,  the  red  sulphur&t 
of  quicksilver  is  a brilliant  crystalline  mass,  and  first  acquires  its 
■ very  rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  pow’^der  by 
trituration.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  In  close  vessels  it  sublimes  entirely  un- 
changed, but  requires  for  this  purpose  a pretty  great  degree  of 
heat.  It  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decomposed  by 
the  nitro-muriatic,  which  dissolves  the  quicksilver,  and  separates 
the  sulphur.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies,  but  is  decomposed  by  melting  it  with  potass,  soda, 
lime,  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  several  other  metals. 
Proust  has  proved  that  it  consists  of  85  quicksilver,  and  14 
or  14 1 sulphur,  and  that  the  quicksilver  is  not  oxidized  to  a 
maximum,  as  had  been  falsely  supposed,  but  is  in  its  me- 
tallic state.  His  analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  methods 
by  which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  Thus,  the  black  sul- 
phuret of  quicksilver,  by  fusion,  is  converted  into  the  red  sul- 
phuret, by  boiling  it  in  a solution  of  potass,  which  can  only  act 
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by  dissolving  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  superfluous  sul- 
phur. Sub-muriate,  or  sub-sulphate  of  mercury,  sublimed  with 
sulphur,  furnish  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  sul- 
phate of  mercury. 

Medical  use. — Red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  is  sometimes  used 
in  fumigations  against  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat.  By  inhaling  the  fuhies  produced  by  throwing  half  a 
drachm  of  it  on  red  hot  iron,  a violent  salivation  has  been  pro- 
duced. This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  a 
sulphuret ; for,  when  set  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  such,  but  mer- 
cury resolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  with  tlie  sulphureous 
acid  gas  ; in  which  circumstances,  this  mineral  has  very  power- 
ful effects. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation, 
concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  sud- 
denly is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  ulcers,  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescenses,  the  vapour  of  mercury 
is  an  application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility  \ but  that  it  is  apt 
to  induce  a ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  consequent  debility  ; and 
mat,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  constitution  against  a re- 
lapse, as  great  a quantity  of  mercury  must  be  introduced  into 
the  system,  by  inunction,  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 


Chap.  XL— LEAD. 

ACETAS  PLUMBI.  Dub. 

Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

Sub-acetate  of  lead,  called  ceruse,  any  quantity  •, 

Distilled  vinegar,  ten  times  its  weight. 

Digest  in  a glass  vessel,  until  the  vinegar  become  sweet.  Having 
poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until  it  cease  to  become 
sweet.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  crystallize  by  alternate  slow 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  crystals  are  to  be  dried 
In  the  shade.  ' 

Acetis  Plumbi,  olim  Saccharum  Saturni.  Ed. 
Acetate  of  Lead^  formerly  Su^ar  oj  Lead. 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity  \ 
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Put  it  into  a cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it,  of 
Distilled  acetous  acid,  ten  times  its  weight. 

Let  the  mixiure  stand  upon  warm  sand  till  the  acid  becomes 
sweet,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  acid  added 
until  it  cease  to  become  sweet ; then  evaporate  all  the  liquor, 
freed  from  impurities,  in  a glass  vessel,  to  the  consistence  of 
thin  honey,  and  set  it  aside  in  a cold  place,  that  crystals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade.  The  remain- 
ing liquor  is  again  to  be  evaporated,  that  new  crystals  may  be 
formed  ; and  the  evaporation  is  to  be  repeated  until  no  more 
crystals  concrete. 


SuPERACETAS  PlUMDI.  Lofld. 


Supcracetate  of  Leadu 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lead,  one  pound  j 
Acetic  acid,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  carbonate  of  lead  with  the  acid,  until  this  be  ^aturaU 
cd  ; then  filter  through  paper,  and,  after  proper  evaporation, 
till  a pellicle  be  formed,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  oft' 
the  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper. 


The  acetate  of  lead  is  seldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as 
he  Can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  those  who 
manufacture  it  in  large  quantities.  The  preparation  of  it,  as 
directed  by  the  colleges,  is  a case  of  simple  solution.  The  pro- 
cess frequently  fails,  from  the  oxide  of  lead  employed  being  adul- 
terated with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  some  other  earthy  substance. 
The  acetic  acid  employed  should  be  as  strong  as  can  be  procu- 
red ; for  with  a weak  acid  the  product  of  pure  salt  is  small,  and 
tlie  quantity  of  mother,  water  is  increased.  The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  solution,  after  it  has  been  duly 
evaporated,  is  said  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  crystals.  The 
mother- water  (which  probably  is  essentially  the  same  with  Gou- 
lard’s extract  of  lead),  may  also  be  made  to  furnish  pure  crys- 
tals, by  adding  to  it  a fresh  portion  of  acetic  acid  ; for,  without 
that  precaution,  it  furnishes  only  a very  heavy,  yellow,  pulve- 
rulent mass,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  oxide  of 
lead,  whereas  the  crystallized  salt  is,  in  fact,  a super-acetate  of 
lead. 

The  mailufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  is  conducted  more  econo- 
mically when  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  at  the  same  time' 
that  it  is  prepared,  which  is  done  by  alternately  exposing  plates 
of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and  immersing  the  plates, 
thus  covered  w'ith  oxide,  into  the  acid  itself. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  a sweet  styptic  taste.  It  has  a white  co- 
h>«r,  and  crystallizes  in  flat  par^lk-lopipeds,  terminated  by  » 
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wedge,  or  more  commonly  in  shining  needles.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ; effloresces  slightly  in  t^e,air,  and  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  light.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and 
is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  earths  and  acids. 
It  consists  of 


Acid 

26 

Yellow  oxide 

58 

Water 

16 

100 

Medical  use. — The  internal  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  notwith- 
standing the  encomiums  some  have  been  rash  enough  to  bestow 
upon  it,  is  entirely  to  be  rejected.  It  forms,  however,  a very 
valdable  external  application  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  in- 
flammations, bruises,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  always 
applied  in  solution,  either  simply,  or  by  means  of  cloths  soaked 
in  it,  or  mixed  with  bread-crumb.  A drachm,  with  five  ounces 
of  any  distilled  water,  forms  a strong  solution,  and  with  ten 
ounces  of  water,  a weak  solution.  If  common  water  be  used, 
the  addition  of  about  a drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  lead  in  solution. 

LIQUOR  SUB-ACETATIS  LYTHARGTRI.  DuL 

^ Liquor  of  Sub-acetate  of  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  one  pound  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  eight  pints.  ^ 

Boil  to  six  pints  in  a glass  vessel,  with  continual  agitation ; pour 
off  the  liquor  after  the  fceces  have  subsided,  and  strain  it. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Acetatis.  Loml. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

Semivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  j 
Acetic  acid,  one  gallon. 

Mix  and  boil  to  six  pints,  constantly  jstirring,  then  set  it  aside. 
After  the  faeces  liave  subsided,  strain. 

Liquor  Sub-acetatis  Lithargyri  Compositus.  Dub. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Acetatis  Dilutus.  Load. 
Compound  Liquor  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetated  • litharge,  two  (one.  Land.)  drachms  by 
weight  j 

Distilled  water,  two  (one,  Loud.)  pints ; 
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Weaker  Spirit  of  wine,  two  (one.  Land.)  drachms,  by  measure. 
(Mix  tlie  spirit  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  then  add  the  dis- 
tilled water.  Dub.) 

(Mix,  Land.)  • 

Notwithstanding  Scheele  shewed  that  a solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  was  converted  into  Goulard,  by  allowing  it  to  act  for  a 
day  on  a plate  of  lead,  yet,  until  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  these  preparations  did  not  differ, 
except  in  the  accidental  variations  of  strength  to  which  the 
latter  was  subject.  By  his  analysis,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  constituents  in  the  saturated  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead, 
and  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  are  respectively, 


Former. 

Latter. 

Oxide  of  lead 

16.8 

23.1 

Acetic  acid 

7.5 

5. 

Water 

75.7 

71.9 

100.  100. 


Thenard  obtained  the  salt  in  crystallized  plates,  by  boiling 
150  parts  of  litharge  in  a solution  of  100  parte  of  sugar  of 
lead,  and,  on  analyzing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  17  acid, 
78  oxide,  and  5 water.  From  these  experiments,  it  therefore 
appears,  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  salts,  lately  adopted  by  the 
London  college,  is  most  correct. 


London. 

Carbonas, 

Super-acetas, 

Acetas, 


Dublin. 

Sub-acetas  plumbi. 
Acetas, 

Sub-acetas  lithargyri. 


Edinburgh. 
Oxidum  album. 
Acetis. 


Chap.  XII.— TIN. 


STANNI  PUL  VIS.  ^ Dub. 

. ^ Powder  of  Tin. 

Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantity. 

Having  melted  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  mortar,  agitate  it 
until  it  be  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  passed,  when 
cold,  through  a sieve,  ' 


The  college  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  in- 
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setting  Limatura  et  Pulvis  Stanni  in  their  list  of  the  materia 
medica. 

Aledical  use. — It  is  often  employed  as  a remedy  against 
worms,  particularly  the.  ticnia.  The  general  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a drachm ; some  confine  it  to  a few  grains  ; but 
Dr.  Alston  assures  us,  that  its  success^  chiefly  depends  on  its 
being  given  in  much  larger  quantities.  He  directs  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  on  an  empty  stomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  molasses  ; next  day,  half  an  ounce  ; and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more  ; after  which,  a carthartic  is  administered. 
He  says,  the  worms  are  usually  voided  during  the  operation  cf 
the  purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by  them 
are  removed  almost  immediately  upon  taking  the  first  dose  of 
the  tin.  This  practice  is  sometimes  successful  in  the  expulsion 
of  tainiae,  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  Dr.  Alston’s  ob- 
servations would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Blaine’s  powder,  which  certainly  succeeds  sometimes  in 
curing  the  distemper  in  dogs,  seems  to  be  a sulphuretted  oxide 
of  tin. 


Chap.  XIII.-ZINC. 

< 

OXIDUM  ZINCI.  Pdin. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a furnace  filled  with  live 
coals,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  its  mouthy 
and  when  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red, 
throw  into  it  a small  piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  a 
drachm.  The  zinc  soon  inflames,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
converted  into  white  flukes,  w'hich  are  to  be  from  time  to 
time  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron 
spatula,  that  the  combustion  may  be  more  complete-,  and 
at  last,  when  the  zinc  ceases  to  flame,  the  oxide  of  zme 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible.  Haying  put  in  another 
piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  and  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Lastly,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

. Dub, 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 
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Throw  it  at  different  times  into  a sufficiently  deep  crucible,  heat- 
ed red  hot,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  After  each  time  that  any  zinc  is  thrown 
in,  cover  the  crucible  with  another  inverted  over  it,  but  loosely, 
80  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  the  zinc.  Preserve  tlie 
white  and  very  light  sublimed  powder  for  use. 

Lend. 

Inject  successively  pieces  of  zinc  into  a crucible,  heated  to 
whiteness.  It  must  be  large,  deep,  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
covered  with  another  crucible,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  may  be  stirred  with  an 
iron  spatula.  Immediately  take  out  the  oxide,  which  arises 
from  time  to  time,  and  pass  its  white  and  lighter  part  througli 
a sieve.  Pour  water  upon  this,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  as  directed  for  chalk. 

This  is  an  instance  of  simple  oxydizement.  At  a red  heat, 
zinc  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  so  strongly,  that  it 
is  quickly  covered  wdth  a crust  of  white  oxide,  which  prevents 
the  air  from  acting  on  the  metal  below;  and  therefore  we  are 
desired  to  operate  only  on  small  pieces  at  a time,  and  to  place 
the  crucible,  so  that  w’e  may  easily  take  out  the  oxide  formed, 
and  introduce  fresh  pieces  of  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  crust  of  oxide 
is  broken  or  removed,  the  zinc  inflames,  and  burns  with  a bril- 
liant white,  or  greenish  blue  flame,  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted into  very  light  wffiite  flocculi.  To  save  these  as  much  as 
possible,  we  are  directed  to  use  a very  deep  and  large  crucible, 
and  to  cover  it  with  an  inverted  crucible.  But  as  we  must  not 
cover  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  air,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  precaution  be  of  much  service.  The  greater 
part  of  the  zinc  is,  however,  oxidized  in  the  crucible,  without 
being  previously  converted  into  vapour ; and  as  this  portion  of 
the  oxide  is  alw'ays  mixed  with  particles  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  them  by  trituration  and  elutriation. 

The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  without 
smell  or  taste,  infusible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  insoluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  and  entirely  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  lead 
in  it  is  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms,  in  that  case, 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  con- 
tains 82.15  zinc,  and  17.85  oxygen. 

Aledical  use. — White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a 
detergent  and  exsiccant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of 
axunge,  it  forms  an  excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  ex- 
coriated nipples.  But,  besides  being  applied  externally,  it  has 
also,  of  late,  been  used  internally.  In  doses  from  one  to  seven 
or  eight  grains,  it  has  been  much  celebrated  in  tJ;e  cure  of  eni- 
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lepsy,  and  several  spasmodic  afFections ; and  there  are  sufficient 
testimonies  of  its  good  effects,  where  tonic  remedies  in  those 
affections  are  proper. 

: « 

CARDONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS  PRiEPARATUS,  olim 

Lapis  Cai.aminaris  Pr^paratus.  Ed. 

Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Calamine. 

The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  after  being  roasted  by  those  who 
make  brass,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate  of  lime. 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Praparatus.  Dub. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  separate  tlie  impal- 
pable parts  in  the  same  manner  that  is  directed  In  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  chalk. 

Calamina  Pr^parata.  Load. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Burn  the  calamine  ; then  triturate  it ; lastly,  reduce  it  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  chalk. 

As  this  Oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  easily  irritated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder. 

OXroUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PRiEPARATUM,  olim 

Tutia  Pr^parata.  Ed. 

Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Tvtty. 

It  is  prepared  as  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  oxide  is  also  prepared  for  external  use  only. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces ; 

.Water,  twenty  punces. 

Mix  them,  and,  when  the  effervescence  is  finished,  digest  the 
mixture,  for  a little,  on  liot  sand  •,  then  strain  the  decanted 
liquor  through  paper,  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  set  it 
apart,  that  it  may  crystalline. 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  reduced  to  powder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  pow- 
der of  tin,  three  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Put  the  zinc  in  a glass  vessel,  and  gradually  pour  on  the  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  the  water.  Alter  the  effervescence 
has  ceased,  digest  a little  •,  and,  after  due  evaporation  of  the 
filtered  liquor,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

“Land. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  bits,  three  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  five\  ounces  ; ' 

Water,  four  pints. 

Mix  in  a glass  vessel ; and  after  the  effervescence  has  finished, 
strain  the  solution  through  paper,  then  evaporate  to  a pellicle, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of 
GosLar,  sometirhes  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in 
the  form  of  white  efllorescences,  which  are  dissolved  in  w^ater, 
and  afterwards  reduced,  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  into 
large  masses.  But  the  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never 
pure,  but  always  contains  iron,  copper,  and  a little  lead.  From 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  there  is  also  a deficiency  of  acid  and 
water  of  crystallization.  The  means  formerly  directed  for  puri- 
fying it  by  the  London  college  supplied  these,  but  did  not  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  metals,  except  perhaps  the  lead.  If,  therefore, 
a pure  sulphate  of  zinc  be  -wanted,  we  may,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  colleges,  dissolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  sulphuric 
acid  ; but  we  believe  this  process  is  very  r^ely  practised,  espe- 
cially as  the  common  sulphate  Of  zinc  may  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied by  exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red 
oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  by  digesting  it  upon  pure  zinc, 
which  precipitates  the  other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  terminated 
by  pyramids.  It  has  a metallic  styptic  taste  ; effloresces  slowly 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water,  at 
60“,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  hydro-sul- 
phurets.  It  consists  of  20  oxide  of  zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water 
of  crystallization. 

Medical  use. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a drachm,  operates  almost  instantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at 
tl^e  same  time  perfectly  safe.  It  is  therefore  given  wl.’-.n  imme- 
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mediate  vomiting  is  required,  as  in  eases  where  poison  has  been 
swallowed.  By  employing  it  internally,  in  smaller  doses,  it  acts 
as  a tonic ; and  some  think  it,  in  every  case,  preferable  to  the 
o.\ido  of  zinc. 

Externally,  it  is  used  as  a styptic  application,  to  stop  ha:mor- 
rhagles,  diminish  increased  discharges,  as  gonorrhoea,  and  to 
cure  external  inflammations,  arising  from  debility  and  relaxation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia.  It  is  often 
prescribed  in  injections  and  collyria. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  ZINCI.  Ed, 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  '/Jnc. 

Take  of 

iS alpha te  of  zinc,  sixteen  grains  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  drops. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water ; then,  having  added 
the  acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  sulphate  often  contains.  This  solution  is  of 
a strength  proper  for  injecting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea, 
or  applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS.  Land. 

Co7)i2)oufid  Alum  Liquor. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Dissolve  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  together  in  the  water, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

. This  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops,  under  the  title  of 
Aqua  alumitwsa  Bateana. 

It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  and 
for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with 
it  hot  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  is  sometimes  likewise  em- 
ployed as  a collyrium,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and 
fiuor  albus,  when  not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

SOLUTIO  ACETITIS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Dissolve, 
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Take  of 

Acetite  of  lead,  four  scruples 
Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Dissolve. 

Mix  the  solutions ; let  them  stand  at  rest  a little,  and  then  filter 
the  liquor. 

^ 

Tinctura  Acetatis  Zxnci.  Dul>’ 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Zinc- 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetate  of  kali,  each  one  ounce. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  add  one  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine. 

Macerate  for  a week,  with  occasional  agitation,  and  strain  through 
paper. 

This  is  a case  of  double  elective  attraction,  the  lead  combin- 
ing, and  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  remains  in 
solution. 

The  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  talcy 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It 
is  not  poisonous. 

When  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
triturated  together,  the  mixture  presently  becomes  moist,  which 
is  owing  to  'the  new  compounds  combining  with  less  water  of 
crystallization  than  the  original  salts,  by  which  means  a portioTi 
of  the  water  is  disengaged  in  its  fluid  form. 

Medical  use. — The  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is,  with  many 
practitioners,  deservedly  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent  colly- 
rium  and  injection.  The  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  of  the  Dub- 
lin college,  is  stronger  and  morq  stimulant  than  that  in  water  of 
the  Edinburgh. 
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Chap.  XIV. 

ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  AND  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

ALCOHOL.  Land. 

Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  j 
Subcarbonate  of  potass,  three  pounds  ; 

Put  one  pound  of  the  subcarbonate,  previously  heated  to  300® 
Fahr.  into  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
' frequently  stirring  them ; then  decant  the  spirit,  and  add  the 
remainder  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  heated  to  the  same 
degree  5 and,  lastly,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  a well  corked  bottle. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
815  to  1000. 


Dub, 


Take  of  i 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon ; 

Pearl  ashes,  dried  at  300°  Fahr.  and  still  warm,  one  pound ; 
Caustic  kali,  in  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Muriate  of  lime,  dried,  half  a pounA 
Mix  the  spirit  and  kali  j add  the  pearl-ashes,  previously  reduced 
to  powder,  and  digest  the  mixture  for  three  days,  in  a close 
vessel,  frequently  agitating  it  j then  pour  off  the  spirit,  mix 
• Muth  it  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  distil,  with  a moderate  heat, 
until  the  residuum  begins  to  grow  thick.  • ' ' ' ' 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  spirit  is  to  that  of  distilled  water'  as 
815  to  1000. 


The  muriate  of  lime  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  the 
residuum,  in  the  preparation  of  water  of  caustic  ammonia. 


The  theory  of  these  processes  has  been  already  explained, 
and  also  the  superiority  of  muriate  of  lime  over  carbonate  of 
potass,  for  separating  the  last  portions  of  water  from  alcohol. 
The  Edinbui'gh  college  give  no  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
a perfectly  pure  alcohol,  as  it  is  never  used  in  pharmacy ; but 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  given  the  title  of 
alcohol  to  a liquid  w^hich  is  not  the  alcohol  of  chemists. 
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Of  Alcohol,  Ether,  &c. 


-^ETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Ed. 

Sulphuric  Ether. 

Take  of 
Sulphuric  acid. 

Alcohol,  each  thirty-two  ounces. 

Pour  tire  alcohol  into  a glass  retort,  capable  of  sustaining  a sudden 
heat,  and  add  to  it  die  acid,  in  an  uninterrupted  stream. 
Mix  them  by  degrees,  shaking  them  moderately  and  frequently, 
and  instantly  distil  from  sand,  previously  heated  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  snow. , The 
heat  must  also  be  so  managed,  that  the  liquor  shall  bo;l  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  continue  to  boil  till  sixteen  ounces  are 
drawn  off,  when  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  from  the  sand. 

To  the  distilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potass,  and  distil 
from  a very  high  retort,  with  a very  gende  heat,  into  a cool 
receiver,  until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  sixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  the'  acid  remaining 
in  the  retort  after  the  first  distillation,  and  the  distillation  be 
repeated,  more  ether  will  be  obtained ; and  this  may  be  re- 
peated several  times. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Sulphuric  ediereal  liquor,  twenty  ounces,  by  measure  ; 
Subcarbonate  of  kali,  dried  and  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  distil,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  twelve  ounces,  by 
measure,  from  a very  lugh  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  765,  water  being  1000. 


Loud. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each  one  pound  and'a  half. 

Put  the  spirit  into  a glass  retort,  and  gradually  add  to  It  the 
acid,  shaking  them  frequently,  and  taking  care  that  the  tempe- 
rature, during  the  mixture,  do  not  exceed  120^’  Fahr.  Then 
cautiously  place  the  retort  in  a sand-bath,  previously  heated, 
to  200",  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  ether  may  be  distilled  over  into  a tubulated  receiver, 
to  which  a vessel,  cooled  with  snow  or  ice,  is  fitted.  Con- 
tinue the  distillation  until  a heavier  fluid  begin  to  come  over, 
which  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  below  the  ether. 

Pour  twelve  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit  upon  the  liquor  re- 
maining in  the  retort,  and  repeat  the  distillation  in  tlie  same 
manner. 


Nn 
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^THER  RECTIFiCATUS.  Lond. 

Rectified  JEther, 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  fourteen  Ouidounces  j 
Fused  potass,  half  an  ounce  ; 

/ Distilled  water,  two  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  potass  first  in  the  water,  jmd  add  the  ether  to  it, 
shaking  tliem  constantly  until  they  are  mixed.  Lastly,  distil 
from  a large  retort,  with  a heat  of  ^bout  120'',  twelve  fluid- 
ounces  of  rectified  ether, 

^THER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE.  Ed. 
Sulphuric  Ether  with  AIcoIkI. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part  •, 

' Alcohol,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 


Spiritus  .^theris  Sulphurici.  Zo/id, 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  half  a pint  i 

Rectified  spirit,  a pint.  * 

Mix  them. 

Liquor  JEthereus  Sulphuricus.  Buh. 

Sulphuric  Ethereal  Liquor. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty-two  ounces,  by  weight. 

Put  the  spirit,  heated  to  120°,  into  a glass  retort,  capable  of 
supporting  a sudden  heat,  and  pour  upon  it  the  acid,  in  a 
continued  stream.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  distil  into  a'cool 
receiver  twenty  ounces  of  liquor5  by  measure,  with  a suffi-* 
cient  and  quick  heat. 

If  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  be  poured  upon  the 
residuum  in  the  retort,  it  will  again  afibrd,  by  distillation, 
sulphuric  ethereal  liquor. 

» 

OLEUM  ^THEREUM.  Lond. 

. Ethereal  Oil. 

After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  ether,  continue  tha  distilla.? 
tion,  with  a reduced  heat,  until  a black  froth  swell  up.  Im- 
mediately remove  the  retort  from  the  fire,  and  pour  water 
upon  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort.  Skim  ofl  the 
oily  iqatter  which  swims  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and  mix 
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it  with  as  much  lime-water  as  will  saturate  the  acid  in  it. 

Shake  them  together  ; and,  lastly,  collect  tire  ethereal  oil, 

after  it  has  separated. 

SPIRITUS  .5=:THERIS  COhPPOSITUS.  Lofid. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ether. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  one  pint ; 

vEthereal  oil,  two  fluiddrachms.  t 

Mix  them. 

Liquor  tEthereus  OlkoSus.  Dub. 

' Oilp  Ethereal  Liqucnr. 

Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  the  vi.- 

triolic  ether. 

Distil  to -one  half,  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  products  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by 
the  action  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 
The  theory  of  the  formation  was  not  understood  until  lately, 
when  it  was  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  who  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  acid  remains  unchang- 
ed, and  that  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether,  water,  and 
charcoal. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients,  is  to  put 
the  alcohol,  previously  heated,  into  a tubulated  retort,  and,  with 
a long-tubed  funnel,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
to  pour  in  the  acid.  By  cautious  agitation,  the  two  fluids  unite, 
and  heat  is  produced,  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
distillation,  if  we  have  a sand  bath  previously  heated  to  the  same 
degree,  to  set  the  retort  into  immediately  after  the  mixture  is 
completed  j nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  a tubulated  receiver,  if 
we  immerse  the  ordinary  receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in 
water,  or  bury  it  in  broken  ice. 

The  distillation  should  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle,  but  quick  heat.  The  juncture  of  the  retort  and  recipient 
is  to  be  luted  with  a paste  made  of  linseed  meal,  and  further 
secured  by  a piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  witli  the  alcohol,  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  temperature,  and  a slight  disengagement 
of  alcohol,  somewh.1t  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour. 
On  placing  the  retort  in  the  sand  bath,  a portion  of  pure  alco- 
hol lirst  comes  over ; and  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils, 
the  ether  rises,  and  is  condensed  in  thin,  broad,  straight  streaks, 
hiving  th.c  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the  liquor  which  passes  over 
into  the  receiver  amounts  to  about  half,  or  somewhat  more  than 
half,  of  the  alcohol  operated  on,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
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alcohol  and  etherj  and  there  has  been  no  disengagement  of  any 
permanently  elastic  fluid:  but  now  the  production  of  ether  ceases, 
and  sulphureous  vapours  begin  to  arise,  which  condense  in  irregu- 
lar streaks,  or  in  drops ; we  must  therefore  either  put  a stop  to  the 
process,  or  change  the  receiver.  In  the  latter  case,  the  products 
are  sulphureous  acid,  acetic  acid,  water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it 
was  called,  accompanied  towards  the  ertd  by  a peculiar  species 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  called  by  the  Dutch  chemists  Ole- 
fiant gas ; because,  w^hen  mixed  with  oxygenized  muriatic  acid, 
it  forms  oil.  At  last  the  matter  in  the  retort,  which  has  now 
become  thick  and  black,  swells  up,  and  prevents  us  from  carry- 
ing the  process  further. 

If  we  stop  the  process  before  the  sulphureous  vapours  arise, 
the  whole  acid,  diluted  with  a proportion  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort ; but  if  we  allow  the  process 
to  go  on,  there  is  a continual  decomposition  of  the  acid,  which 
is  therefore  diminished  in  quantity.  In  either  case,  according 
td  Proust,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  black 
residuum  in  the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  pf 
water,  filtering  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire 
the  specific  gravity  l.si,  then  adding  about  one  five-hundredth 
part  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  continuing  the  evaporation  until  the 
acid  become  perfectly  colourless,  and  acquire  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1.86.  The  residuum,  however,  may  be  more  advantage- 
ously preserved,  as  the  colleges  direct,  lor  preparing  more  ether, 
by  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol.  Proust 
indeed  denies  that  this  residuum  is  capable  of  converting  more 
alcohol  into  ether ; but  that  excellent  chemist  has  somehow  fallen 
into  an  error ; for  it  is  a fact,  that  was  known  in  the  time  of  tliat 
no  less  excellent  chemist  Dr.  Lewis,  and  inserted  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Dispensatory,  published  in  1753,  and  not  a recent 
discovery  of  Citizen  Cadet,  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
If  farther  confirmation  be  wanted,  we  shall  instance  Gottling, 
who  says,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  residuum  he 
has  prepared  60  or  70  pounds  of  the  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  and 
more  than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  ether,  without  rectifying 
the  residuum,  or  allowing  the  sulphureous  vapour  to  evaporate. 

The  ether  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  sulphureous 
acid,  with  which  it  is  always  mixed,  by  re-distilling  it  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  after  mixing  it  with  potass,  or  rather  lime,  which 
combine  with  the  acid,  or  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which 
converts  the  sulphureous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  deprives 
it  of  its  volatility. 

Medical  use. — ^Thc  chemical  properties  of  ether  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  As  a medicine  taken  intern.dly,  it  is  an  e.\ceilcnt 
antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant.  In  catarrhal  and  asthma- 
tic complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantage,  by  holding 
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in  the  mouth  a piece  of  sugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt. 
It  is  given  as  a cordial  in  nausea,  and  in  febrile  diseases  of  the 
typhoid  type } as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria,  and  in  other 
nervous  and  painful  diseases  ; and  as  a stimulus  in  soporose 
and  apoplectic  affections.  Regular  practioners  seldom  give  so 
much  as  half  an  ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a few  drops, 
for  a dose  ; but  empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon  much 
larger  quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied 
externally,  it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  opposite  effects, 
according  to  its  management ; for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  eva- 
porating, by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  closely 
with  the  hand,  it  proves  a powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient, 
and  excites  a sensation  of  burning  heat.  In  this  way  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  dropt  on  any  part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely 
to  the  contact  of  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  in- 
tense degree  of  cold ; and  as  this  is  attended  with  a propor- 
tional diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  in 
this  way  it  has  frequently  facilitated  the  reduction  of  strangulat- 
ed hernia. 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcohol,  whether  prepared  directly, 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinburgh  college  direct,  or  In  the  im- 
pure state  in  which  it  comes  over  in  the  first  part  of  the  process 
for  distilling  ether,  possesses  similar  virtues  with  ether,  but  in  an 
inferior  degree. 

^THER  NITROSUS.  Dub. 

Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  kali,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  a pound  and  a 
half; 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nineteen  ounces,  by  measure. 

Put  the  nitrate  of  kali  into  a tubulated  retort,  placed  in  a bath 
of  cold  water,  and  pour  upon  it  gradually,  and  in  different 
portions,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit,  previously  mixed,  and 
allowed  to  cool  after  having  been  mixed.  Without  any  ex- 
ternal hear,  or  only  a very  slight  degree  of  it  (such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  tepid  water  to  the  bath),  an  ethereal  liquor  will  be- 
gin to  arise,  without  applying  fire  under  it.  In  a short  sime, 
the  heat  will  spontaneously  increase  in  the  retort,  and  a re- 
markable ebullition  will  take  place,  which  are  to  be  moderated, 
by  cooling  the  bath  with  cold  water.  The  receiver  ought  also 
to  be  cooled  with  water  or  snow,  and  furnished  with  a proper 
apparatus  for  transmitting  the  very  clastic  vapour  (arising  from 
the  mixture,  with  very  great  force,  if  the  heat  should  acci- 
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dentilly  become  too' high)  through  a pound  of  rectified  spirit 
of  pUccd  in  a cooled  phial. 

Put  lh>  ethereal  liquor,  which  has  distilled  spontaiveously,  into 
a phial  >V’th  a gro.ind-glass  stopper,  and  gradually  add  (clos- 
ing die  phi  1 after  each  addition),  as  much  very  dry  subcarbo- 
nate of  k ili,  in  powder,  as  shall  be  suilicient  to  siturate'the 
superabund  uit  acid,  according  to  the  test  of  lithmus.  This  i» 
dune  commo  ily  on  die  addition  of  about  a drachm  of  the  salt; 
and,  in  a short  tim^,  the  nitrous  ether  will  swim  on  the  sur- 
face, and  is  to  b-;  separated  by  means  of  a funnel. 

If  it  be  required  very  pure,  ve-distil  the  ether  from  a water  bath, 
at  about  140'^‘,  to  one  half. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  900, 

When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmost  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  diminish  their  action  on  each  other.  Dr. 
Black  contrived  a very  ingenious  method  of  doing  this,  by  ren- 
dering their  mixture  extremely  slow.  On  two  ounces  of  strong 
nitrous  acid,  put  into  a phial,  having  a conical  ground  glass 
stopper,  and  a weak  spring  fitted  to  keep  the  stopper  in  its  place, 
pour  slowly  and  gradually  about  an  eqmil  quantity  of  w.iter, 
which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  phial,  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it ; then 
add,  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  three  ounces  of  alcoliol, 
which,  in  its  turn,  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  By 
this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  separate,  on  account  of  their 
different  specific  gravities,  and  a stratum  of  water  is  interposed 
between  the  acid  and  spirit,  'riie  phial  is  now  to  be  set  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  acid  will  gradually  ascend,  and  the  spirit  de- 
scend, through  the  water ; this  last  acting  as  a boumlaty  to  re- 
strain tlieir  action  on  each  other.  When  this  commences,  bubbles 
of  gas  rise  through  the  fluids,  aiul  the  acid  gets  a blue  colour, 
whic’n  it  again  loses  in  the  course  of  a few  d.iys,  and  a yellow 
nitrous  etlicr  begins  to  swim  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
formation  of  air  bubbles  ceases,  it  is  time  to  remove  the  ether 
formed;  for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its  quantity  decreases.  By 
this  method,  nitrous  ether  is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing any  explosion.'  Fhe  residuum  of  this  process  is  stdl 
capable  of  forming  a spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  with  an  additional 

quantity  of  alcohol.  , 

By  adding  the  .icid  to  the  alcohol  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
at  considenible  intervals,  Mr.  Dehne  procured  from  two  pounds 
of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  ten  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ni- 
trous'acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces  and  three  dracluns  of  ether  : 
the  n',-;iduum  weighed  one  pound  twelve . ounces.  Ihere  was 
therefore  a loss  of  five  ounces.  Mr.  Deluie  put  the  alcof^)!  mte 
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a tubulated  retort,  to  which  a receiver  was  luted,  and  poured 
the  acid  through  the  tubulature,  and  the  ether  passed  over  into 
the  receiver,  without  the  application  of  any  heat.  The  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  did  not  begin  until  six  ounces  and  a 
half  were  added,  and  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  when,  on  add- 
ing more  acid,  it  fell  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  green  drops. 
By  using  Mr.  Dehne’s  precaution,  of  adding  the  acid  gradually, 

I prepared  nitrous  ether  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  with  perfect 
ease  and  safety,  although  Foureroy  represents  it  as  a most  dan- 
gerous operation.  I introduced  the  acid  gradually  through  a 
funnel  luted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort.  The  tube  of  the  ' 
funnel  was  very  long,  and  its  extremity  was  immersed  in  the  al- 
cohol in  the  retort.  This  simple  contrivance  not  only  enabled 
me  to  add  to  the  acid  as  I pleased,  but  also  acted  as  a tube  of 
safety. 

The  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  now  directed  by  the 
Dublin  college,  is  indeed  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  mention- 
ed. It  was  first  practised  by  M.  Voigt. 

When  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid  ; but,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  effected 
by  the  affinities  which  form  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated  j 
and  in  the  former,  by  the  affinities  which  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  no  water  is  produced. 

Nitrous  ether  seems  to  differ  from  sulphuric  ether  only  in 
being  combined  with  nitric  oxide  ; at  least  it  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, pungent,  volatile,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water,  while  it 
gives  a deep  olive  colour  to  green  salts  of  iron,  and  has  a consi- 
derable specific  gravity.  When  simply  washed  with  water,  1 
found  it  0.912 ; when  the  acid  which  it  evidently  contained  was 
removed,  by  saturating  it  with  potass,  it  became  0.896 ; and 
when  rectified,  by  re-distilling  it,  it  became  0.866,  but  recovered 
decidedly  acid  properties,  probably  from  the  nitric  oxide  being 
acidified  by  the  air  of  the  apparatus* 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  NITROSI.  Ed> 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  three  pounds  • 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a capacious  phial,  placed  in  a vessel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  constantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  slightly  covered,  and  placed  for  seven 
days  in  a cool  place ; then  distil  the  liquor,  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  snow, 
till  nty  more  spirit  comes  over. 
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Spiritus  -/Ethereus  Nitrosus.  Dub.  • 

Nitrous  Ethereal  Spirit. 

Add  to  the  matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  ni- 
trous ether,  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  which  was  employed 
in  that  operation  for  condensing  the  elastic  vapours,  and  dis- 
til, with  the  greatest  heat  of  a water  bath,  to  dryness.  Mix 
the  distilled  liquor  with  the  alkaline  liquor  which  remained 
after  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether,  and  also  add  as  much 
very  dry  sub-carbonate  of  kali  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  predominant  acid,  according  to  the  test  of  lithmus.  Lastly, 
distil  by  the  medium  heat  of  a water  bath  as  long  as  drops 
come  over. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  850. 


Take  of 


Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrici.  Land. 
Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether. 


Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  spirit,  and  distil  with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 


The  action  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is 
much  influenced  by  their  proportions.  If  we  use  a small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  or  pour  alcohol  into  nitrous  acid,  there  immedi- 
ately takes  place  a great  increase  of  temperature,  and  a violent 
effervescence  and  disengagement  of  red  fumes.  On  the  contrary, 
by  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alcohol  and  acid  in  cold,  or 
rather  iced  water,  they  may  be  mixed,  without  danger,  in  the 
proportions  directed  by  the  colleges  ; and  if  the  acid  be  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a time,  and  each  portion  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  alcohol  by  agitation,  I find  that  no  action  takes  place  until 
heat  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  keep  the  mixture 
for  seven  days  ; but  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  the  distil- 
lation, which  must  be  performed  with  a very  slow  and  vv'ell  re- 
gulated fire  ; for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand,  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  burst  the  vessels ; and  the  heat  most  at  no  time 
exceed  212°,  otherwise  a portion  of  undecomposed  acid  will 
pass  over,  and  spoil  the  product.  By  performing  this  operation 
carefully  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  I got,  in  the  receiver,  from 
three  ounces  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0.84'1,  and  one  ounce  of 
nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
specific  gravity  0.S87.  Eight  ounces  of  'alcohol,  contained  in 
the  first  phial  connected  with  the  receiver,  gained  one  drachm 
and  a half,  and  acquired  specific  gravity  0.873,  and  eight  ounces 
of  water  in  the  second,  18  grains  : the  residuum  weighed  seven 
drachms  and  a half.  There  was  therefore  a loss  of  two  drachms 
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^2  grains  of  permanently  elastic  fluids.  The  first  portion 
of  these  that  was  examined  seemed  to  be  the  air  of  the  appa- 
ratus : in  the  next,  the  candle  burnt  with  an  enlarged  and 
brightened  flame : was  it  nitrous  oxide  ? and  all  that  passed  af- 
terwards was  a mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  etherized  ni- 
trous gas  first  described  by  the  Dutch  chemists.  When  recent- 
ly prepared,  this  gas  is  inflammable,  and  does  not  form  red  fumes 
on  coming  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air : but  when  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  over  water,  the  water  becomes  acidulous,  the 
gas  is  diminished  in  bulk  about  two  thirds,  loses  its  inflamma- 
bility, and  is  now  converted  into  red  vapour  on  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  therefore  appears  to  consist  of  nitric  oxide 
gas,  holding  ether  in  chemical  solution.  I have  formed  a simi- 
lar gas,  by  admitting  a few  drops  of  ether  to  nitrous  oxide  gas 
over  mercury. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  the  distillation  to  be  continued 
till  no  more  spirit  comes  over.  But  how  is  this  to  be  ascertain- 
ed ? After  having  drawn  off  about  two  thirds,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  London  college,  I again  applied  heat  to  the 
retort;  and  examining  the  air,  which  began  to  come  over  into  the 
pneumonic  apparatus,  by  carelessly  approaching  a lighted  candle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  kindled,  and  burst  the  whole 
with  a violent  explosion. 

The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  thus  obtained.  Is  a colourless  fluid, 
of  a fragrant  odour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, possessing  properties  in  general  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  sulphuric  ether,  but  of  considerably  greater  specific  gravity, 
striking  a deep  olive,  with  a solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  often,  if  not  always,  acid.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  re-production 
of  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  it  may  be 
rectified,  by  saturating  the  acid  with  lime-water,  and  re  distilling 
the  ethereal 'fluid. 

In  all  probability,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a mixture  of  nitrous 
ether  and  alcohol ; for,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
employed,  we  obtain  a fluid  having  a similar  relation  to  the  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether  that  sulphuric  ether  has  to  the  spirit  of  sulphu- 
ric ether.  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  residuum  of  nitrous  ether, 
the  Dublin  college  prepare  their  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  in  the 
same  way  as  spirit  of  sulphuj;ic  ether  is  prepared  from  the  resi- 
duum of.  sulphuric  ether ; and  by  mixing  nitrous  ether  with 
alcohol,  we  obtain  a fluid  exactly  resembling  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether. 

Medical  use. — Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  deservedly 
held  in  great  esteem.  It  quenches  thirst,  promotes  the  natural 
secretions,  expels  flatulencies,  and  moderately  strengthens  the 
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stomach.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a small  quantity 
of  spiritus  ammoniae  aromaticus,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious 
diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic ; especially  in  some 
febrile  cases,  where  such  a salutary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A 
small  proportion  of  this  spirit  added  to  malt  spirits,  gives  them  a 
flavour  approaching  to  that  of  French  brandy. 


Chap.  XV.— VEGETABILIA.  Land, 

^ Vegetables. 

Vegetables  are  to  be  gathered  in  their  native  soil  and  situation/ 
and  in  a dry  season,  when  they  are  neither  wet  with  showers  not 
dew  *,  they  are  to  be  collected  every  year,  and  what  are  older, 
must  be  thrown  away. 

RootSy  for  the  most  part,  are  to  be  dug  up  before  they  shoot 
up  their  leaves  or  stalks. 

Barks  ought  to  be  gathered,  when  they  can  be  separated  most 
easily  from  the  wood. 

Leaves  are  to  be  plucked  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  just  opened. 

Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  ripe,  and  before  they  fall,  and 
are  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  coverings. 

VEGETABILIUM  PRiEPARATIO.  Lond. 

. Preparatio7i  of  V egetables. 

Vegetables,  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  except  those  which 
are  used  fresh,  are  to  be  loosely  spread  out,  and  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  a heat  so  low  as  not  to  alter  the  colour.  They 
are  then  to  be  preserved  from  the  action  of  light  and  moisture 
in  proper  situations  or  vessels. 

Roots,  which  are  prescribed  fresh,  are  to  be  buried  in  sand. 
The  SQUILL,  before  drying  it,  is  to  have  its  dry  coats  peeled  off, 
and  to  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices. 

HERBARUM  et  FLORUM  EXSICCATIO.  Ed. 

The  Drying  of  Herbs  and  Flowers. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  geijtle  heat  of  a stove 
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or  common  fire,  in  such  quaniltiis  at  a time,  that  the  process 
may  be  finished  as  quickly  as  possible ; for  by  this  means  their 
powers  are  best  preserved ; the  test  of  which  is  tlie  perfect 
preservation  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  f conium  maculatwn J,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a subtile  volatile  matter,  must  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  p(5wder,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
glass  phials  well  corked. 

Duh. 

Put  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  herb  in  flower  into  paper  bags,  and 
expose  them  to  a low  degree  of  heat  for  an  hour  •,  then  spread 
them  lightly  upon  a sieve,  and  dry  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  that  the  green  colour  be  not  injured  by  too 
great  a degree  of  heat : but  if  the  herbs  are  to  be  used  in  the 
form  of  powder,  they  are  to  be  powdered  immediately,  and 
preserved  in  small  opac^ue  phials  well  corked. 

Herbs  and  flowers,  from  which  waters  or  oils  are  to  be  distilled, 
sliould  be  dried  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

. PUL  VIS  SCILLiE.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Squills. 

Cut  the  squills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  in- 
teguments, into  transverse  slices  ; dry  these  on  a sieve  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  phials  with  ground  stoppers. 

, SciLLA  Maritima  Exstcoata.  Ed. 

Dried  Sea  Squill. 

Cut  die  root  of  the  sea-squill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 
The  sign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  rendered 
friable,  it  retains  its  bitterness  and  acrimonv. 

By  this  method,  the  squill  dries  much  sooner  than  when  its 
several  coats  are  only  separated  ; the  Internal  part  being  here 
laid  bare,  while,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a 
I thin  skin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moisture.  The 
I root  loses  in  this  process  four  fifths  of  its  original  weight ; the 
] parts  which  exhale  with  a moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely 
watery  ; hence  six  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half 
. a drachm  of  it  when  fresh  ; a circumstance  to  be  particularly 
I regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great 
eat  has  been  employed  in  drying  it,  it  becomes  almost  inert, 
and  ]t  also  loses  its  virtues  by  long  keeping  in  thp  state  of  pow- 
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Dried  squills  furnish  us  with  a medicine,  sometimes  advanta- 
geously employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expectorant,  and  still 
more  frequently  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

PULVIS  SPONGIiE  UST^.  Dub.  Sponcia  Usta.  Lond. 

■ Powder  of  Burnt  Sponge. 

Cut  the  sponge  in  pieces,  and  bruise  it,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
small  stones  ; burn  it  in  a covered  iron  vessel,  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable  ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  use  for  a considerable  time,  and 
employed  against  bronchocele,  scrofulous  disorders,  and  cutaneous 
foulnesses,  in  doses  of  a scruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  pro- 
bably depend  on  the  presence  of  a little  alkali.  It  alsOxCon- 
tains  charcoal,  and  its  use  may  be  entirely  superseded  by  these 
substances,  which  may  be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a much 
cheaper  rate. 

PULVIS  QUERCUS  MARINE.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Yellow  Bladder  Wraeh. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bladder  wrack,  in  fruit,  any  quantity. 

Dry  and  clean  it ; then  expose  it  to  the  fire  of  an  Iron  pot  or 
crucible,  covered  with  a perforated  lid,  until,  after  the  escape 
of  the  vapours,  the  mass  becomes  of  a dull  red.  Reduce  the 
carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  to  very  fine  powder,  and 
keep  it  in  close  vessels. 

This  charcoal  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
JEtliiops  Vegetablis.  It  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  article. 


Chap.  XVI.— EXPRESSED  JUICES. 

The  juices  of  succulent  plants  are  obtained  by  expression. 
They  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  consisting  of  the  sap,  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  fecula,  mixed  together.  When  first  procured, 
they  are  vefy  high  coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  parenchy- 
matous matter.  They  may  be  purified  by  rest,  filtration,  heat, 
and  clarification.  Rest  may  be  employed  with  juices,  which 
arc  very  fluid,  do  not  contain  volatile  matter,  and  arc  not 
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susceptible  of  alteratioH,  and  with  sub-acid  juices,  as  that  of 
lemon.  By  rest  these  undergo  a kind  of  slight  fermen- 
tation, and  all  their  mucilaginous,  and  other  viscid  parts,  se- 
parate. Filtration  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  means  of  defe- 
cation, but  it  is  tedious,  and  applicable  only  to  very  fluid 
juices.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  The  action  of  heat  is  more  expeditious,  and 
is  employed  for  juices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which  con-  , 
taiti  volatile  matters.  It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice 
into  a matrass,  and  immersing  it  in  boiling  water  for  some  mi- 
nutes. The  feculte  are  coagulated,  and  easily  separated  by  fil- 
tration. Clarificntion  by  white  of  egg  can  only  be  used  for  very 
viscid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing  volatile.  The 
white  of  two  eggs  may  be  allowed  to  each  pint  of  juice.  They 
are  beat  to  a fine  froth,  the  juice  gradually  mixed  with  them,  and 
the  whole  brought  to  ebullition.  The  albumen  coagulating  en- 
velopes all  the  parenchymatous  and  feculent  matters,  and  the 
juice  now  passes  the  filter  readily.  By  this  process,  juices  are 
rendered  sufficiently  fine  ; but  the  heat  employed  deepens  their 
colour,  and  manifestly  alters  them,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
defecating,  but  a decomposing  process.  V/hen  depurated,  juices 
are  yellow  or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  tlms  extracted  from  succulent  fruits,  whether  acid 
or  sweet,  from  most  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  scurvy-grass  and  water- 
cresses,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  sorrel  and  wood-sorrel,  from  the 
aperient  lactescent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  various  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
taste  and  virtues  of  the  respective  subjects.  The  juices,  on  the 
other  hand,  extracted  from  most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  seem  to  dif- 
fer little  from  decoctions  of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the 
volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  dissipated.  Many  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  previous  bruising.  From  w^ant  of  sufficient  at- 
tention to  these  particulars,  practitioners  have  been  frequently 
deceived  in  the  effects  of  preparatipns  of  this  class ; juice  of 
mint  has  been  often  prescribed  as  a stomachic,  though  it  wants 
t those  qualities  by  which  mint  itself  and  its  other  preparations 
I operate.  i 

There  are  differeijces  as  great  in  regard  to  their  preserving 
I those  virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the 
active  matter,  or  its  disposition  to  exhale.  liven  the  volatile 
1 virtue  of  scurvy-grass  may,  by  the  above  method,  be  pre- 
served almost  entire  in  its  juice  for  a considerable  time  ; w hile 
the  active  parts  of  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  se- 
parate and  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert. 
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Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  other  vege- 
tables, in  like  manner  allow  their  medicinal  parts  to  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

Jf  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
about  oncr-fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  spirit  of  wine 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  stand  as  before  : a 
fresh  sediment  will  now  be  deposited,  from  which  the  liquor 
js  to  be  poured  off,  strained  again,  and  put  into  small  bottles 
•u'hich  have  been  washed  with  spirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is 
to  be  poured  on  the  surface,  so  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles, 
and  the  mouths  closed  with  leather,  paper,  or  stopped  with 
straw,  as  the  fiasks  are  in  which  Ilorence  oil  is  brought  to  us  : 
jthis  serves  to  keep  out  dust,  and  suffers  the  air  to  escape, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  arises  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  and 
which  would  otherwise  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  glasses  ; 
or,  being  imbibed  afresh,  render  their  contents  vapid  and  foul. 
The  bottles  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a gootl  cellar  or 
vault,  placed  up  to  the  nocks  in  sand.  By  this  method  some 
juices  may  be  preserved  for  a year  or  two  ; and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time,  though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are 
found  to  answer  better  when  fresh ; and  from  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  aside, 
especially  since  we  have  been  provided  with  more  convenient 
and  useful  remedies.  The  following  is  the  only  composition  of' 
the  kind  retained  in  our  Pharmacopoeias. 

SUCCUS  COCHLEARI^.  COMPOSITUS.  EJ. 

Compound  Juice  of  Scurvp~grass. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Scurvy-grass, 

Water-cresses  expressed  from  fresh-gathered  herbs, 
Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds ; 

Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  faeces  have  subsided,  then 

pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

CbMPOsiTiONS  of  this  kind  arc  of  considerable  use  for  the 
purposes  expressed  in  the  title  : the  orange  juice  is  an  excellent 
assistant  to  the  scurvy-grass,  and  other  acrid  antiscorbutics, 
which,  when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  to 
produce  .much  better  effects  than  when  employed  by  them- 
selves. They  may  be  taken  in  doses  from  an  ounce  or  two  to 
a quarter  of  a pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  •,  they  generally 
increase  the  urinary  secretioii,  and  sometimes  induce  a laxative 
habit.  ' 
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Chap.  XVII.— INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

This  is  a very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  those 
substances  which  are  suiiiciently  succulent  to  afford  a juice  by 
expression,  and  whose  virtues  do  not  reside  in  any  very  volatile 
matter.  By  inspissation,  tlie  bulk  of  the  requisite  dose  is  very 
much  diminished  ; they  are  reduced  to  a form  convenient  for 
making  up  into  pills  •,  and  they  are  much  less  apt  to  spoil  thai4 
the  simple  expressed  juices.  The  mode  of  their  preparation  is 
not  yet,  however,  reduced  to  fixed  principles.  Some  direct 
the  juices  to  be  inspissated  as  soon  as  they  are  expressed'; 
others  allow  them  previously  to  undergo  a slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation ; some  defecate  them  before  they  proceed  to  inspis- 
sate them ; and,  lastly,  Baume  prepares  his  elaterimm  by  in- 
spissating the  defecated  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber,  while  our 
colJeges  give  the  same  name  to  the  matter  which  subsides  from 
it.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  season,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  must  materially  alter  the  quantity  or  nature  of 
the  product.  In  moist  years,  Baume  got  from  thirty  pounds  of 
elder  berries,  four  or  five  pounds  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in 
dry  years  only  two,' or  two  and  a half.  From  hemlock  he  got, 
in  October  1769,  7.5  per  cent,  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  only  3.7  •,  on  the  contrary,  in  August  1768, 
4 per  cent,  and  in  May  1770,  6.5  ; but,  in  general,  the  product 
in  the  autumn  months  was  greatest, 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  ACONITI  NAPELLI.  Ed. 

Inspissated  Juke  of  Wolfsbane. 

Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  of  wolfsbane,  and,  including  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  compress  them  strongly  till  they  yield  their 
juice,  which  is  to  bp  evaporated  in  flat  vessels  heated  w'ith 
boiling  water,  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  iramer 
tliately  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mass  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed 
earthen  vessels,  and  moistened  with  alcohol. 

SuCCUS  SpISS.-VTUS  CiCUTiE.  Dub, 

Inspissated  Juice  of  Hemlock. 

Express  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  gathered  when  the  flowers  are 
just  appearing,  and  allow  the  juice  to  stand  six  hours,  until 
the  faeces  subside  ; then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  the 
shickness  of  an  extract,  with  a moderate  heat. 
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In  this  manner  prepare 


SuceVS  S PISSATUS 

Atuopa;  LJalladonka;. 


Ed. 


Acontti  Napki.li.  Ed. 
Coni  I Maculati,  Ed. 
ClCUTAi.  JJtib. 
Hyosciami  Nigri.  Ed. 
Hyosciami.  Dub. 
Lactuc.t:  ViRosiE.  Ed. 
Samuuci.  Dub. 


7 

S 

} 


7Vic  inspissated  Juice  of 
Deadlij  Nightshade,  from  tlie 
leaves. 

JVolfsbane,  from  the  leaves. 
Hemlock,  from  the  leaves,  when 
it  is  about  to  Hower. 

Henbane,  from  the  leaves. 

Poisonous  Lettuce,  from  the  leaves. 
Elder  berries. 


Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigtu,  vulgo  Rob  Sambuci.  Ed. 
Inspissated  Juice  of  Elder  berries,  commonly  called  Elder  Rob. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder  berries,  five  pounds  ; 

Refined  sugar,  one  pound. 

Evaporate  w'ith  a gentle  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  pretty  thick 
honey. 

These  inspissated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  respective 
vegetables  in  a very  concentrated  state.  Those  of  the  elder, 
black  currant,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxative, 
and  may  be  used  in  considerable  quantities,  while  those  of  the 
wolfsbane,  hemlock,  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  and  poison- 
ous lettuce,  are  liighly  narcotic  and  deleterious,  and  must  b 
given  only  in  very  small  doses. 


FECULA. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  MOMORDIC^  ELATERII,  vulgo 

Elaterium.  Ed. 

Inspissated  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber,  Elaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumberj  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and 
strain  it  through  a very  fine  hair  sieve;  then  boil  it  a little, 
and  set  it  by  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
The  thinner  super-natant  fluid  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  filtering,  and  the  thicker  part,  whicli 
remains  after  filtration,  is  to  be  covered  with  a linen  cloth, 
apd  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

Elaterium.  Dub. 

Elaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and 
strain  it  through  a very  fine  hair  sieve,  into  a glass  vessel. 
Then  set  it  aside  for  son:c  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  sub- 
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side.  Reject  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry  the  feculurrf, 
laid  upon  and  covered  witli  a linen  cloth. 

Extractom  elaterii.  Land. 

' ' Extract  of  I'Jaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  express  tlie  juice  very  gently 
through  a hair  sieve  into  a,  glass  .vessel;  then  set  it  at  rest  foT 
some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  subside.  Throw  away  the 
thinner  supernatant  fluid,  and  dry  the  thicker  part  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  is  not  properly  an  inspissated  juice,  but  a deposition 
from  the  expressed  juice.  Such  depositions  have  longbeen  called 
Fecula,  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modern 
times.  Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  ex- 
tended ; for  fecula  is  applied  both  to  mild  anci  nutritious  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch,  and  to  drastic  substances,  such  as  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Besides,  ^ it  possessed  exactly 
the-game  chemical  properties  as  starch,  it  woilld  be  converted 
^nto  a,  gelatinous  mass  by  the  boiling  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
fpllege*,  and  w'ould  not  separate  ; w'hereas  the  boiling  is  intended 
to  promote  tKe  separation. 

Common  filtration  through  paper  does  not  succeed  here  : the 
grosser  parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a viscid  c-  ke 
upon  the  paper,  w'hich  the  liquid  cannot  pass  through.  The  se- 
paration is  to  be  effected  by  draining  the  fluid  from  tlie  top,  by 
placing  one  end  of  some  moistened  strips,  of  w'oollen  cloth, 
: skeins  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
( end  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  hang  down  lower  tlian 
I the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

Medical  use. — Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydfogogue  cathar- 
ttic.  In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  considerable 
ssickness  at  stomach, ' and  frequently  produces  severe  ^vomiting, 
lit  is  therefore  seldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been 
t tried  in  vain.  But  in  some  instances  of  ascites,  it  will  produce 
a complete  evacuation  of  water,  w'here  other  cathartics  have 
had  no  effect.  Tw'O  or  three  grains  are,  in  general,  a sufficient 
dose,  although  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giv- 
ing it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a grain  at  a time,  and  repeating 
:lhat  dose  every  hour,  till  it  begins  to  operate. 

PULPS. 

PULP  ARUM  EXTR  ACTIO.  Ed. 

hxtr action  of  Pulps. 

soil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  be  dry,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  until  they  become  soft ; then  press  out  tlic 
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pulp  through  a hair  sieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a gentle  fire, 
taking  care  to  stir  the  matter  continually,  to  keep  it  from 
burning. 

The  pulp  of  Cassia  Jistularis  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruised  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a proper 
consistence,  by  evaporating  the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  fresh  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed through  the  sieve,  w'ithout  any  previous  boiling, 

Dnh. 

Fruits,  whose  pulps  are  to  be  extracted,  if  they  be  unripe,  or 
ripe  and  dry,  are  to  be  boiled  in  a little  water  until  they  be- 
come soft.  Then  the  pulps,  expressed  through  a hair  sieve, 
are  to  be  evaporated  to  a proper  degree  of  thickness, 

/ 

PuLPARUM  Pr^paratio,  Lend. 

The  Preparation  of  Pulp. 

jSet  pulpy  fruitSf  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a moist 
place,  that  they  may  become  soft ; then  press  the  pulps  through 
a hair  sieve  : afterwards  boil  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
stir  them  frequently  •,  and,  lastly,  evaporate  the  water  in  a 
water-bath,  saturated  with  sea-salt,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the 
proper  consistency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruised  pods  of  the  Cassia  leme/itisf 
so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp  ; then  press  tlie  matter,  first 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  af  terwards  through  a hair  sieve  j 
lastly,  evaporate  the  moisture  in  a water-bath,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  pulp  to  a proper  consistency. 

Express  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a sieve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  these  fruits  are  not  sufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a pulp 
by  simple  expression,  the  decoction  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  colleges  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  exposing  them  to  a moist  air,  which  is  not  only 
often  inefficacious,  but  is  apt  to  render  them  spoilt  and  mouldy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  precaution  used  by  the  London  col- 
lege, of  finishing  the  evaporation  in  a water-bath,  is  highly 
proper,  as  otherw'ise  they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  empy- 
reumatic. 

'n.e  pulps  expressed  from  recent  substances,  without  coction, 
are  less  muciit'gineus,  are  move  apt  to  allow  their  fluid  parts  to 
separate,  when  Jett  at  rest,  than  when  they  have  been  previ- 
ously boiled.  Very  succulent  vegetables,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
ami  lily  roots,  may  be  ro.isted  in  hot  ashes,  instead  of  being 
b(.Ucd. 
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, These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  expressed  oils,  an 
appellation  which  is  manifestly  improper,  as,  in  some  instances, 
they  are  obtained  without  expression,  and,  in  others,  expres- 
sion is  employed  to  obtain  volatile  oils.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  therefore  distinguished  these  different  classes  of  oils 
by  the  terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  characterise 
them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  thati  in 
their  fruit.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  contained 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the-fruit.  Of  this  the  best  known  ex- 
ample is  the  olive.  But  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  seeds 
of  dicotyledonous  vegetables,  sometimes  also  in  the  fruit  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants,  as  the  cocos  butyracea.  It  has  various 
degrees  of  consistency,  from  the  tallow, of  the  croton  sebiferum 
of  China,  and  the  butter  of  the  butter- tree  of  Africa,  to  the 
fluidity  of  olive  oil. 

Fixed  oils  are  either 

1.  Fat,  easily  congealed,  and  not  inflammable  by  nitric  acid, 

oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rapeseed,  and  ben. 

2.  Drying,  not  congealable,  inflammable  by  nitric  acid,  oil 

of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy. 

3.  Concrete  oil,  palm  oil,  &c. 

Fixed  oil  is  separated  from  the  fruits  and  seeds  which  contain 
it,  either  by  expression  or  decoction.  Heat,  by'rendering  the  oil 
more  limpid,  increases  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  by  ex- 
pression; but  as  it  renders  it  less  bland,  and  more  apt  to  be- 
come rancid,  heat  is  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  oils  which 
are  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  When  obtained  by  expression, 
oils  often  contain  a mixture  of  mucilage,  starch,  and  colouring 
matter  j but  part  of  these  separate  in  course  of  time,  and  fall 
to  the  bottom.  When  oils  become  rancid,  they  are  no  longer 
lit  for  internal  use,  but  are  then  said  to  effect  the  killing  of 
quicksilver,  as  it  is  called,  more  quickly.  Decoction  is  princi- 
pally used  for  the  extraction  of  the  viscid  and  consistent  oils, 
which  are  melted  out  by  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  and  rise 
to  its  surface. 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  ©il  of  almonds, 
I blanch  them,  by  steeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  causes 
t their  epidermis  to  swell  and  separate  easily.  After  peeling 
tthem,  ibey  dry  them  in  a stove,  then  grind  them  in  a mill  like 
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a coffee-mill,  and,  lastly,  express  the  oil  from  the  paste,  inclos- 
ed in  a hempen  bag.  By  blanching  the  almonds,  the  past® 
which  remains  within  the  bag  is  sold  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  perfumers,  and  the  oil  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless. 
But  the  heat  employed  disposes  the  oil  to  become  rancid,  and 
the  colour  the  oil  acquires  from  the  epidermis  does  not  injure 
its  qualities.  For  pharmaceutical  use,  therefore,  the  almonds 
should  not  be  blanched,  but  merely  rubbed  in  a piece  of  coarse 
linen,  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  brown  powder  ad- 
hering to  the  epidermis.  Sixteen  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
commonly  give  five  ounces  and  a half  of  oil.  Bitter  almonds 
afford  the  same  proportion,  but  the  oil  has  a pleasant  bitter 
taste. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

Oil  of  /Itmortds. 

Take  of 

Fresh  almonds,  any  quantity. 

After  having  bruised  them  in  a stone  mortar,  put  tliem  into  a 
liempen  bag,  and  express  the  oil,  without  heat, 
the  same  manner  prepanre  from  the  seeds. 

OLEUM  LINI  USITATISSIMI.  Edia, 

Oil  of  Linseed. 

. OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM.  Duh. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Jrulse  fresh  almouds  in  a mortar,  and  express  the  o^  in  a press, 
without  hea;. 

' ’ V 

OLEUM  LINE  Dtd^. 

Oil  of  Linseed. 

expressed  in  the  same  way  from  the  seeds. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE.  Lo/ui^ 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

M^ept^te  almonds,  either  sweet  or  bitter,  in  cold  water,  aqd 
bruise  them.  Then  express  the  oil,  without  heat. 

OLEUM  LINI  Lond. 

Oil  of  Linseed. 

§ruisfr  the  seeds  of  common  flax,  and  express  tlrp  ojl,  witl^it’ 
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OLEUM  RICINI.  loud. 

Castor  Oil. 

Bruise  the  peeled  seeds,  and  express,  without  heat. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  oils  have  been  already  oien- 
tioned  j and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  each  will  b« 
fo*nd  in  their  respective  places  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
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OLEUM  AMMONIATUM,  vulgo  Linimentum  Volatile. 

Ed.  Linimentum  Ammonia.  Duh. 

Ammoniated  Oily  commonly  called  Volatile  Liniment,  Linimait 

of  Ammonia, 

Tate  of  ' , 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces;  ^ .=  i.: 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms-  . 

Mi.\  tliem  together. 

' > 

Linimentum  Amm^ni^  Fortius.  LoM. 

Strotizt’r  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  fluidounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  fluidounces. 

Shake  them  together  until  they  mix. 

Linimentum  Ammonia  Carbonatis.  LotnU 
Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  • , 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a fluidounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  three  fluidounces. 

Shake  them  together  till  they  are  mixed. 

The  most  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combi- 
nation of  oil  with  alkalies  is  Soap,  and  the  species  arc  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  alkali  they  contain. 
On  these  principles,  volatile  liniment  should  be  called  Soap  of 
Ammonia,  as  hard  soap  is  soap  of  soda,  and  soft  soap,  soap  of 
potass. 

The  ammonia  used  in  the  two  first  of  these  preparatioivsj 
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combines  much  more  easily  and  intimately  with  the  oil  than 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  used  in  the  last.  If  the  carbonate 
be  employed  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  less 
stimulating,  the  same  end  will  be  more  scientifically  obtained, 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia. 
The  two  first  of  these  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of  strength, 

' the  proportion  of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  first  being  as  I to  8, 
and  in  the  secpnd  as  I to  2. 

Medical  use. — ^'Fhey  are  frequently  used  externally  as  stimu-  , 
lants  and  rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  sore  throats,  a piece 
of  flannel  moistened  with  these  soaps,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  effi-, 
cacious  remedies.  By  means  of  this  warm  stimulating  appli- 
cation, the  neck,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a 
sweat,  which,  after  bleeding,  either  carries  off  or  lessens  i;he 
inflammation.  When  too  strong,  or  too  liberally  applied,  they 
sometimes  occasion  Inflammations,  and  even  excite  blisters. 
Where  the  skin  cannot  bear  their  acrimony,  a larger  proportion 
of  oil  may  be  used. 

* But  the  first  of  these  preparations  is  even  sometimes  used 
internally,  made  into  a mixture  with  syrup  and  some  aromatic 
water.  A drachm  or  two  taken  in  this  manner,  three  or  four 
times  a- day,  is  a powerful  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  catarrh 
and  sore  throat. 

LINIMENTUM  AQU^  CALCIS,  sive  OLEUM  LINI 
CUM  CALCE.  Ed. 

Linimentum  Calcis.  Dub. 

Lintment  of  Lime  IP ater^  or  Linseed  Oil  ivith  Lime. 

Take  of 

Linseed  oil  (olive  oil.  Dub.), 

Li  me  water,  of  each  equal  parts  (tltree  ounces,'  by  mea- 
sure, 

Mix  them  (by  shaking  them  together.  Dub-' 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  scalds  or  burns> 
being  singularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time, 
the  inflammation  subsequent  to  these  •,  or  even  in  removing  it, 
after  it  has  come  on. 

It  is  also  a species  of  soap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  of  Lime, 
although  it  probably  contains  a great  excess  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Ed.  Dub. 
Camphorated  Oil, 

Take  of  ' 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces,  (by  measure,  Dub.)-, 
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Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them,  so  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved,  (triturate 
them  together.  Dub.). 

This  is  a simple  solution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an 
excellent  application  to  local  pains,  from  whatever  cause,  and 
to  glandular  swellings. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  Ed. 

Sulphurated  Oil. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces ; , ' 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  ounce. 

Boil  them  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  stirring  them  continu  illy, 
till  they  unite. 


Land. 


. Take  of 

Washed  sulphur,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  a pint. 

Gradually  project  the  sulphur  upon  the  oil,  heated  in  a very 
large  iron  vessel,  and  stir  constantly  with  a wooden  spatula, 
till  they  unite. 


, Guttling  directs  the  oil  to  be  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
the  sulphur  to  be  gradually  added,  while  the  solution  is  pro- 
moted by  constant  stirring  with  an  iron  spatula.  The  pot  must 
be  sufficiently  large,  as  the  mixture  swells  and  boils  up  very 
much  •,  and  as  it  is  apt  to  catch  fire,  a lid  should  be  at  hand  to 
extinguish  it  by  covering  up  the  pot. 

I Medical  use. — Sulphuretted  oil  was  formerly  strongly  recom- 
mended m coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
breast  anil  lungs ; but  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  these 
cases,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial 
or  experience.  It  is  manifestly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating, 
and  should  tlrerefore  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution.  It  has 
frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appetite,  offend  the  stomach 
and  viscera,  parch  the  body,  and  occasion  thirst  and  febrile 
heats.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  for  cleansing  and  healing  foul  running  ulcers  \ 
and  Boerhaave  conjectures,  that  from  its  effects  in  these  cases, 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  when  taken  internally,  w-ere  deduced, 
by  a/alse  analogy. 
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-Chap.  XX.—VOLATILE  OILS. 


Substances  which  differ  in  volatility,  may  be  separated  from 
eacli  other  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting 
the  most  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condensing  this  va- 
pour m a proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at 
and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from  tlte  earthy  and 
saline  matters  which  it  always  contains  in  a naturrtl  state.  Di.t, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  any  substances  which  are  as  volatile  as 
water,  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  either  by  im- 
mersing them  in  boiling  waiter,  or  exposing  tlrem  to  the  action 
of  its  steam,  they  will  rise  with  it  in  distillation.  In  this  w'ay 
the  camphor  and  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  substances  are  separated 
from  the  more  fixed  principles. 

Volatile  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  substances  ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  class,  nor  in  quantity  propor- 
tional to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some,  wdiich,  if  we  were  to 
reason  from  analogy,  should  seem  very  well  fitted  for  this  pro- 
cess, yield  extremely  little  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Roses 
and  chamomile  flowers,  whose  strong  and  lasting  smell  pro- 
- mises  abundance,  are  found  to  contain  but  a small  quantity  of 
oil : the  violet  and  jessamine  flower,  which  perfume  the  air 
with  their  odour,  lose  their  smell  upon  the  gentlest  coction, 
and  do  not  afford  any  oil  on  being  distilled,  unless  immense 
quantities  are  submitted  to  the  operation  at  once  •,  Miliile  savin, 
whose  disagreeable  scent  extends  to  no  great  distance,  gives  out 
the  largest  proportion  of  volatile  oil  of  almost  any  vegetable 
known. 

Nor  Is  the  same  plant  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when 
produced  in  difl'erent  soils  or  seasons,  or  at  dilferent  times  of 
their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  lavender  and  rue ; others,  as  sage,  aftbrd  the 
largest  quantity  when  young,  before  they  have  sent  forth  any 
flowers  ; and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  just  ap- 
peared. All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a larger  preportion  cf  oil, 
when  produced  in  dry  soils,  and  in  warm  summers,  than  in  op- 
posite circumstances-  On  the  other  hand,  semi  of  the  dis- 
agreeable strong-scCnted  plants,  as  wormwood,  are  said  to  con- 
tain most  oil  in  rainy  seasons,  and  when  growdng  in  moist  rich 
grounds. 

Several  chemists  have  been  of  opinicn,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  quantity  of  volatile 
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oil,  tlian  if  they  were  distilled  when  fresh.  It  is,  h.rwever, 
highly  improbable,  ihat  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  will  be  liiJ 
creased  bv  dry  ing on  tire  contrary,  part  of  it  must  be  dissi- 
pated ..nd  lost.  But  drying  may  sometimes  be  useiul  in  ether 
ways*  either  .by  diminishing  the  bulic  of  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
tilled, or  by  causing  it  to  part  with  its  oil  more  easily. 

The  choice  of  prtqier  instruments  is  of  great  consequence 
for  the  pertb’.  mance  of  this  process  to  advantirge.  'I’here  are 
some  oT.  whicli  pass  freely  over  the  swan-neck  of  the  head  of 
the  common  still : others  less,  volatile,  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  rise  so  h'gh.  I’or  obtaiiting  these  lastj  we  would  recomrliend 
a large  low  head,  having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it : in 
this  canal,  the  oil  is  detained  in  its  first ‘ascent,  and  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  wliich  arc 
suilicieiuly  obvious. 

'Ve  ermnot  separate  the  volatile  oil  from  aromatic  substances 
by  distilling  them  alone,  because  the  proportion  of  these  oils  is 
so  small,  that  they  could  not  be  collected  ; and  besides,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  regulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  sulficient,  and  yet 
not  to  burn  the ’subject,  and  destroy  the  product.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  distil  them  with  a proportion  of  water,  which  an- 
swers extremely  well,  as  the  oils  are  all  more  volatile  in  water, 
and  soluble  in  it  only  to  a certain  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  employed  ; if 
whole  plants,  moderately  dried,  are  used,,  or  the  shavings 
woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put  into  the  vessel  as,  lightly 
pressed,  will  occupy  half  its  cavity ; and  as  much  water  may 
be  added  as  will  fill  two- thirds  of  it.  When  fresh  and  juicy 
herbs  are  ter  be  distilled,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be 
fully  sulHcient ; but  dry  ones  require  a.  inucli  larger  quantity. 
In  general,  there  should  be  so  much  water,  that  after  ail  in- 
tended to  be  distilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  still.  The  water 
and  ingredients,  altogether,  should  never  take  up  niore  than 
three-fourths  of  the  still  5 there  should  be  liquor  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  empyreuma,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  apt 
to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  subject  of  distillation  should  be  macerated  in  the  water 
until  it  be  perfectly  penetrated  by  it.  To  promote  this  effect, 
woods  should  be  thinly  shaved  across  the  grain,  or  sawn,  roc-ts 
cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  barks  reduced  into  coarse  powilor, 
ami  seeds  slightly  bruised.  Very  compact  and  tenacious  sub- 
stances require  the  qiaceration  to  be  continued  a week  or  iw  o, 
or  longer  ; for  those  of  a softer  and  looser  texture,  two  or  tliree 
days  are  sufiicient,  while  some  tender  herbs  and  flowers  rtit 
only  stand  in  no  need  of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  bv  it. 
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The  fermentation  which  was  formerly  prescribed  in  some  in- 
stances, is  always  hurtful. 

The  fire  ought  to  be  quickly  raised,  and  kept  up  during  the 
whole  process  ; but  to  such  a degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
distil;  otherwise  the  oil  will  be  exposed  to  an  unnecessary  heat ; 
a circumstance  which  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided, 
hire  communicates  to  all  these  oils  a disagreeable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  less  grateful  when  newly 
distilled,  than  after  they  have  stood  for  some  time  in  a cool 
jdace ; and  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued,  the  greater  altera- 
tion it  pjoduces  in  them. 

'1  he  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  distillation  the 
heat  of  water  strongly  boiling ; but  there  are  many  also  which 
rise  with  a heat  considerably  less ; such  as  those  of  lemon  and 
citron  peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  and  of. 
almost  all  the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  these  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  destroyed,  by  beating  and  bruising  them ; it  is 
impaired  also  by  the  immersion  in  water  in  the  present  process, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
mersion and  tlie  heat ; hence  oils,  distilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  mush  less  agreeable  in  smell  than  the  subjects 
themselves.  For  the  distillation  of  substances  of  this  class, 
another  method  has  been  contrived  : instead  of  being  immersed 
in  water,  they  are  exposed  only  to  its  vapour.  A proper  quan- 
tity of  water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  odo- 
riferous herbs  or  flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  a basket,  of  such  a 
size  that  it  may  enter  into  the  still,  and  rest  against  its  sides, 
just  above  the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  the  steam,  percolating  through  the  subject, 
imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  itS'  fragrance,  and  carries  it 
over  into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  possess  the  odour  of 
the  subject  in  an  exquisite  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  dis- 
agreeable scent  perceivable  in  those  distilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  so  much,  according  to  the  soil  and  season  of 
which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewise  according  to  their 
ovvn  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  drawn  from  a certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable 
standard.  The  distillation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  liquor  runs  well  flavoured  off  the  subject,  but  no  longer. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  may  either 
be  separated  immediately,  by  means  of  a separatory,  or  after  it 
has  been  put  into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  place,  that  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  dissolved  in 
the  vvater  may  rise  to  the  top,  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  accord- 
ing to  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  then  to  be  separated,  either 
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by  a separatory,  (Plate  1,  fig.  10) ; or  by  means  ofi  a small  glass 
syrenge  ; or  by  means  of  a filter  of  paper  \ or,  lastly,  by  means 
of  a woollen  thread,  one  end  of  which  Is  immersed  in  the  'oil, 
and  the  other  lower  end  in  a phial ; the  oil  will  thus  pass  over 
into  the  phial  by  capillary  attraction  ; and  tire  thread  is  to  be 
squeezed  dry, 

'^The  water  employed  in  the  distillatiomof  volatile  oils  a^ays 
imbibes  some  portion  of  the  oil,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell, 
taste,  and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  re- 
tain above  a certain  quantity  ; and,  hence,  such  as  has  been 
already  used,  arid,  therefore,  almost  saturated,  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  instead  of  common  water,  in  a second, 
third,  or  any  future  distillation  of  the  same  subject. 

After  the  distillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care  should  be  had 
to  clean  tire  worm  perfectly  before  it  be  employed  in  the  distil- 
lation of  a different  substance.  .Some  oils,  those  of  wormwood 
and  aniseeds  for  instance,  adhere  to  it  so  tenaciously,  as  not  to 
be  melted  out  by  heat,  or  washed  off  by  water  : the  best  way 
of  removing  these,  is  to  run  a little  of  'spirit  of  wine  through 
it. 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  distilled,  sho.uld  be  suffered  to 
stand  for  some  days,  in  vessels  loosely  covered  with  p..per,  till 
they  have  lost  their  disagreeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid : 
tlien  put  them  up  in  small  bottles,  •wSiich  are  to  be  kept  quite 
full,  closely  stopped,  in  a cool  place.  With  these  cautions,  they 
will  retain  their  virtues  in  perfection  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  oils  mentioned  above  are  prepared  by  our  chemists 
in  Britain,  and  are  easily  procurable  in  a tolerable  .degree  of  per- 
fection : but  the  oils  from  the  more  expensive  spices,  though 
still  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, are,  when  employed  among  us,  usually  imported  from 
abroad. 

These  are  frequently  so  much  adulterated,  that  it  Is  not  easy 
to  meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  use  : nor  are  these 
adulterations  easily  disoverable.  The  grosser  abuses,  indeed, 
may  be  readily  detected.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, it  will  turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water ; If  with  ex- 
pressed oils,  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other 
behind  ; if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece  of  paper 
in  the  mixture,  and  drylng.it  with  a gentle  heat,  rhe  turpentine 
will  be  betrayed  by  its  smell.  But  the  more  subtile  artists  have 
contrived  other  methods  of  sophistication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain 
criterion  of  their  genuineness.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
solutely depended  on  ; for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
same  subjects,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  those  drawp 
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from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whose  oils  usually 
sink  in  water,  yield,  if  slowly  and  carefully  distilled,  oils  of  great 
fragrancy,  which  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  aequeous  fluid 
employed  in  their  distillation  •,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
last  runnings  of  some  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  sometimes  so 
ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties  of  solubility 
in  spirit  of  wine,  indissolubility  in  water,  miscibility  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  tl\e  heat  of 
boiling  water,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  variously  mixed 
with  each  other,  or  the  dearer  sophisticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  possibility  of  discovering  the  abuse  by  any  trials 
of  this  kind : and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage 
to  the  purchaser,  if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the  genuineness 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they 
be  good,  as  that  they  be  genuine  ; for  genuine  oils,  from  in- 
attentive distillation,  and  long  and  careless  keeping,  are  often 
weaker,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  than  tlie  common  sophisticated 
ones. 

The  smell  and  taste  seem  to  be  the  only  certain  test  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a bark  should  have  in 
every  respect  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  should  be 
proved  indisputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree  ; yet  if  it  want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  reject  it ; and  the  case  is  the  same  witli  the  oil. 
It  is  only  from  use  and  habit,  or  comparisons  with  specimens 
of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  goodness,  either  of 
the  drugs  themselves  or  of  their  oils. 

Most  of  the  volatile  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to 
be  tasted  with  safety  ; and  tlie  smell  of  the  subject  is  so  mucli 
concentrated  in  them,  that  a small  variation  in  this  respect  is 
npt  easily  distinguished  ; but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any 
assignable  degree.  A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolveil  in  spirit 
of  wine,  or  received  on  a bit  of  sugar,  and  dissolved  by  that  in- 
termedium in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it 
communicates  to  a certain  determinate  quantity  of  liquor,  will 
be  tlie  nreasure  of  the  degree  of  goodness  of  the  oil. 

OLEA  VOLATILIA.  Ed. 

. Volatile  Oils, 

Volatile  Oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  tlv 
distilled  waters,  except  that  less  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
and  woody  substances  are  to  be  previously  bruised  or  rasped. 

. '1  he  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  is  afterwards  to  be 
si^aratcd  from  it,  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the 
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water,  and  swim  upon  its  surface,  or  heavier,  and  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

Besides,  in  preparing  these  distilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  goodness  of  the  subject,  its  texture,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  similar  causes,  must  give  rise  to  so 
many  differences,  that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given 
to  suit  accurately  each  example.  Therefore  many  things  are 
omitted,  to  be  varied  by  the  operator  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  only  the  most  general  precepts  are  given. 

» » 

I » 

OLEA  DISTILLATA.  Loud. 

Distilled,  Oils. 

The  seeds  of  anise  and  carraway,  tlie  flowers  of  chamomile  an*^ 
lavender,  the  berries  of  juniper  and  allspice,  the  tops  of  rose- 
mary, and  the  dried  herbs  of  other  articles  are  to  be  used. 

Each  of  these  is  to  be  put  into  an  alembic,  and  covered  with 
water,  and  the  oil  drawn  off  by  distillation  into  a large  refri- 
geratory. 

The  water  which  comes^  over  with  the  oil  of  caraway,  pep- 
permint, mint,  allspice,  and  pennyroyal,  in  distallation,  is  to 
be  kept  for  use. 


Dub. 

Let  tire  oil  be  extracted,  by  distillation,  from  the  subject  previ- 
ously macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

In  distilling  fennel,  peppermint,  spearpalnt,  pennyroyal,  and  pi- 
mento, the  liquor  which  comes  over  along  with  the  oil  is  to 
be  preserved  for  use  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  chapter  on 
Distilled  Waters. 

According  to  these  directions,  prepare 

Oi.EUM  Volatile.  Ed.  Distillatuh.  Dub.  Land. 

Stmimwi  Carui.  Dub.  Lend. 

Stminum  Vor.MCL'i.i  Dllcis.  Dub. 

Duccaram  .Tunivf.ri  Comjiums.  Ed. 

J'LNil'Eiii.  Land.  Dub. 

Fulioru/n.JvKirzRi  SAUiNie.  Ed. 

Sabin^e.  Du6. 

Radicis  Lauri  Sassafras.  Ed. 

Corticis  el  Ligni  Sassafras.  DuL 
Sjiicartim  Jlorenlium  Lavandl'l.e  Spicx.  Ed. 

E'lomm  I.AVANDUL^.  Lend.  Dub, 

Flurnm  AntWemidis-  Land, 


Volatile,  or  distilled 
oil  of 
Caraway. 

Fennel  seed. 

^ Juniper  berries. 
I Savinc. 

^ Sassafras. 

^ Lavender. 
Cliamoniiic. 
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/leritryfor^secntij  Menth^b  PiPERiTi.  Ed.  Eond. 
Hrrbit JlortKintis  MenTIJ^  PlPURIXIOU.  Dnb. 
tierba; Jlarescmtis  MENriiiE  SaTIV^.  Dub. 

M EN Til*  ViR  lois.  l.und. 

Fruc/u*  AIvrti  PiMCNTJE.  Ed. 

Bacctirum  I’lwEMO.  PiMENT.t,  Lond, 

Heria  jtoresci-ntis  () ii i o v N i.  Dub. 

Stminum  J’lvipi M ei.lr;  Anisi.  Ed. 

Am^I.  Lund.  Did). 

Ijtr.rbieJloitUcentUPvLKCll.  Land.  Dul. 

Summituium  Flurticcnlium  Rori&mahim  Officinalis. 

Ed. 

llerleeflirncenlisRiimuM.KHini.Dub.  Kosmarini.  Lon. 
H<trba  floresctmis  IluT.f;.  Duh. 


I Peppermint. 

^ Spearmint. 

Pimento. 

Origanum. 

J Aniseed. 


s 


Pennyroyal. 

Rosemary. 


Medical  use. — Volatile  oils,  medicinally  considered,  agree  in 
the  general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particular  vir- 
tues, they  differ  as  much  as  the  subjects  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  the  oil  being  the  direct  principle  in  which  the  virtues, 
or  at  least  a considerable  part  of  the  virtues,  of  the  several  sub- 
jects reside.  Thus,  the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  seeds, 
the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries,  the  emenagogue  of  savine,  the 
nervine  '>f  rosemary,  the  stomachic  of  mint,  the  antiscorbutic 
of  scurvy-grass,  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be 
concentrated  in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  volatile  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  less  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat.  These  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  those  of  the  subject  they  were  drawn 
from.  The  oil  of  cinnamon,  for  instance,  is  excessively  pun- 
gent and  fiery  ; in  its  undilluted  state  it  is  almost  caustic ; 
whereas  cloves,  a spice  which,  in  substance,  is  far  more  pun- 
gent than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  much  less  so.  This 
difference  seems  to  depend  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  oil  af- 
forded, cinnamon  yielding  much  less  than  cloves,  and,  conse- 
quently, having  its  active  matter  concentrated  into  a smaller  vo- 
lume 5 partly  upon  a difference  in  the  nature  of  the  active  parts 
themselves  j for  though  volatile  oils  contain  always  the  specific 
odour  and  flavour  of  their  subjects,  whether  grateful  or  ungrate- 
ful, they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  : this  re- 
sides frequently  in  a more  fixed  matter,  and  does  not  rise  with 
the  oil.  After  the  distillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  some  other 
spides,  a part  of  their  pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind  ; a 
simple  tincture  of  tl.em  in  alcohol  is  even  more  pungent  than 
their  pure  essential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequntly  made  use  of  for  recon- 
ciling to  tlie  stomach  medicines  of  themselves  disgustful.  It 
has  been  customary  to  employ  them'  as  correctors  for  the  resin- 
ous purgatives  ; an  use  to  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
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adapted.  All  the  service  they  can  here  be  of  Is,  to  make  the  re- 
sin sit  more  easily  at  first  on  the  stomach  ; far  from  abating  the 
irritating  quality  upon  which  the  violence  of  its  operation  de- 
pends, these  pungent  oils  superadd  a fresh  stimulus. 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme heat  and  pungency  ; which  in  some  is  so  great,  that  a 
single  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue  produces  a gangrenous  es- 
char. They  are  readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  sugar,  and  in  this 
form  may  be  conveniently  exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  sugar,  they  become  soluble  in  aqueous 
liquors,  and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  assigned  degree.  Mu- 
cilages also  render  them  miscible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  'liquor.  They  dissolve  likewise  in  alcohol  ; the  more 
fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  less  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity.  These  solutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with  syrups,  or  the  like.  On  mixing 
them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky,  and  the  oil  separates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally  against  para- 
lytic complaints,  numbness,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours,  and 
in  other  cases  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  sti- 
mulated. The  toothach  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a drop  of  these 
almost  caustic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautiously  introduced 
into  the  hollow  tooth. 


OLEUM  TEREBINTHTN.5<.  Du^. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds  ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Distil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a copper  alembic.  After 
the  distillation  of  the  oil,  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  yellow 
resin. 


OLEUM  VOLATILE  PINI  PURISSIIVIUM ; olim  Oleum 
TerebinthinjE  Purissimum.  £d.  Oleum  Terebinthin^ 
Rectificatum.  Land  Dub, 


Take  of 


Reciifed  Oil  of  Turpentine, 


Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pint,  (two  pints,  Dub.)\ 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pints,  Dub.) 

Distil,  Land,  (a  pint  and  a half  of  oil.  Dub.)  (as  long  as  any  oil 
comes  over,  Ed.) 


This  rectified  oil,  which,  in  many  pharmacopoeias,  is  styled 
Ethereal,  is  said  not  to  have  its  specific  gravity,  smell,  taste, 
or  medical  qualities,  much  Improved  by  this  process,  which 
is  both  tedious  and  accompanied  witlt  danger.  It  must  be  con- 
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ducted  Tvilh  very  great  care  *,  for  the  vapour  which  ;s  apt  to 
escape  througlr  the  junctures  of  the  vessels,' is  very  inriain- 
mable. 

Medical  use. — ^Thc  spirit  of  turpentine,,  as  tltis  .essential  oil 
has  been  styled,  is  frequently  taken  internally  as  a diuretic  and 
.sudorific  ; and  it  has  sometimes  a considerable -efiiect  wh«i  taken 
to  the  extent  of  a few  drops  only.  It  fins,  however,  been  given 
in  jTiuch  larger  doses,  especially  when  mixed- wibh  honey.  . Re- 
course has  pruicipally  been  had  to  such  doses  in  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  particularly  in  thcw*  modifications  of  it  which  are 
termed  sciatica  and  lumbago;  but  sometimes  they  induce  bloody 
urine.  v .i.: 

Oil  of  turpentine,  melted  with  as  much  ’ointment  of  yollnw 
rcbiii  as  Is  sudicient  to  give  it  the  consistence; of  a lintment,  con- 
stitutes t;he  application  to  recent  burns  so  iStrongly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Kentish.  lie  first  bathes  the  part  with  iieated  oil  of 
turpentine,  alcohol,  or  tincture  of  camp>hor,  and  then  covors  it 
up  vfith  rags  dipped  in  the  liniment,  which  are  to  b?  renewed 
one  at  a time,  once  a day.  As  the  inllammation  subsidiTS,  less 
stimulating  applications  are  to  be  used ; and  vrhen  the  secretion 
of  pus  commences,  ti.e  parts  are  tlicn  to.  be  covered  with  pow- 
dered chalk,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  this 
way,  he  assures  us  that  he  cured  very  many  extensive  burns,  in 
a few  weeks,  which,  under  the  use  of  cooling  applications, 
would  have  required  *as  many  months,  or  woujkl  have  been  alto- 
getlrd-  incurAlo. 


Chap.  XXI.— DISTILLED  WATERS. 

In  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils,  the  water,  as  was  observed 
in  a foregoing  section,  imbibes  always  a part  of  the  oil.  The 
distilled  liquors  here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than  water  thus 
impregnated  with  tlie  essential  oil  of  the  subject ; whatever 
smell,  taste,  or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtain- 
ed in  the  form  of  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a concentrated 
state  in  the  oil. 

All  those  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain  an  essential 
oil,  will  give  over  some  virtue  to  water  by  distillation ; but  the 
degree  of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  tlie  quantity  of  water, 
which  a plant  is  capable  of  saturating  witli  its  virtue,  are  by  no 
rneai'w  in  proportion  to  the  cpiantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  saturate.s 
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enly  the  water  that  comes  over  at  the  same  time  with  it : if  there 
be  more  oil  than  is  sulRcient  for  this  saturation,  the  surplus  se- 
parates, and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  miscible  with  the 
water  that  arises  afterwards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers,  whose 
oil  is  in  so  small  quantity,  that  scarcely  anv  visibjf  mark  of  it 
appears,  unless  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  distilled 
at  once,  give  nevertheless  as  strong  an  impregnation  to  wafer  as 
tltose  plants  which  abound  most  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  distilled  wa’ters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  subject,  and  theqf 
strength  increased  to  any  assigned  degree,  by  cohobation^  that  is,  by 
re-difitiiling  them  repeatedly  from  fr^sh  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  shews  the  contrary.  A water  skilfully  drawn  in 
the  first  distillation,  proves,  on  every  repeated  one,  net  stronger, 
but  more  disagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  im- 
bibing above  a certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables  ; 
and  this  they  may  be.  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as  well  as  by  any 
number  of  distillations  : the  oftener  the  proOeSS  is  repeated,  the 
ungrateful  impression  which  they  generally  receive  from  the 
fire,  even  at  the  fir.st  time,  becomes  greater  and  greater. 

Those  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  first  waters  sulficiently 
strong,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  this  process. 

Most  distilled  ‘waters,  when  first  prepared,  liave  a somewhat 
unpleasmt  smell,  which,  however,  they  gr .dually  lose:  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  keep  them  for  some  days  after  their  pre- 
paration in  vessels  but  slightly  covered ; and  not  to  cork  them 
up  until  they  lose  that  smell. 

That  the  waters-  may  keep  the  better,  about  one-twentietlr 
part  their  weight  of  proof  spirit  may  be  added  to  each  after  they 
are  distilled.  I jiave  been  informed  by  a respectable  apothecary, 
that  it.  the  simple  distilled  waters  he  rectified  by  distilling  them 
a second  time,  they  will  .keep  for  several  years  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  spirit,  which  always  gives  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
is  often  objectionable  for  other  reasons. 

Distilled  waters  arc  employed  chiefly  as  gr.rteful  diluents,  as 
suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  render- 
ing disgustful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach  ; 
(ew  of  them  are  depended  on,  with  any  iiitentioi,i  -of  conse- 
quence, by  themselves. 

To  the  chapter  on  Simple  Distilled  Waters,  the  London  col- 
lege have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

The  waters  are  to  be  distilled'  from  the  dried  herbs,  unless 
- otherwise  ordered,  because  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  all  times 

of  the  year.  Whenever  fresh  vegetables  are  used,  the  weights 

are  to  be  doubled.  ' * 
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To  every  gallon  of  these  waters  add  five  fluldounces  of  proof 
spirit,  to  preserve  them. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  order  half  an  ounce  of 
proof  spirit  to  every  pound  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly  tlio 
same  proportion. 

AQUA  DISTILL  AT  A.  Loml 
Distilled  Water. 

Take  of 

Spring  water,  ten  gallons. 

iDraw  off  by  distillation,  first,  four  pints  j which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons.  Tins  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glass  bottle. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Spring  water,  twenty  pints. 

Put  it  into  a glass  retort,  and  having  thrown  away  the  /yrst  pint 
which  comes  over,  draw  off  one  gallon  by  distillation  with  a 
gentle  heat. 


Edit  I . 

Let  water  be  distilled  ih  very  clean  vessels,  until  about  two-thirds 

have  come  over. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  in  a state  of  nature;  and  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  for  many  chemical  opera- 
tions, that  it  should  be  perfectly  so,  we  must  separate  it  from 
all  heterogeneous  matters  by  distillation.  The  first  portion  that 
comes  over  should  be  thrown  away,  not  so  much  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  impregnated  with  volatile  matters  contained 
in  the  water,  as  from  the  probability  that  it  will  be  contaminated 
with  impurities  it  may  have  contracted  in  its  passage  through 
the  worm  in  the  refrigeratory.  The  distillation  is  not  to  be 
pushed  too  far,  lest  the  water  should  acquire  an  empyreumatic 
flavour. 

Although  distilled  water  be  necessary  for  many  purposes,  we 
apprehend  that  the  London  college,  from  a desire. of  extreme 
elegance,  in  their  former  edition,  fell  into  a very  considerable 
error,  in  ordering  it  to  be  employed  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  infusions  and  decoctions,  for  which  good  spring  water  an- 
swered just  as  well,  and  for  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
it  never  is  employed  by  the  apothecary.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  apothecary  hdving  no  rule  to  direct  him,  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  when  it  might  be  dispensed  w’ith,  dis- 
pensed with  it  oftener  than  was  proper.  In  the  present  edition 
they  have  taken  care  not  to  subject  themselves  to  this  criticisni. 
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I’ilte  t>f 


AQUA  GitRI  AURANTII. 
Orange-peel  W t^ter. 


El 


Ftesh  ot^nge-pe'elj  two  pounds. 

J*our  tipbn  it  as  rriUch  '^ter  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pteVent  an^ 
errtp;^euiYia)  after  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by  distllla<i 
tion.  Aftfer  duS  ihacetatioh,  distil  ten  pounds. 


Aqua  Foeniculi.  Land-  Aqua  Foeniculi  Dulcis.  Duh. 

Fennel  Water* 

Take  of 

The  bruised  seeds  of  sweet  fennel,  one  pound. 

Water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  empyrcuma, 
Uistil  one  gallon. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  prepare 
Aqva.  Water  of  i 


An’ethi.  Loud, 

Carui.  Land. 

tiTRl  AURANTlIi  Ed. 

CiTHi  Medicai.  Ed. 
Foeniculi.  Land,  Dub* 
Lauri  Cassia.  Ed. 

Lauri  Cinnamomi.  Ed. 

I Ginnamomi.  Loud.  Dub. 


Dil,  fi^om  one  pound  bruised. 

Carraway, /ro;n  one  pound  bruisetL, 

Orange,  peel, /roOT  txso  pounds  fresh. 

Lemon-peel, /roTTi  two  pounds  fresh. 

Fennel, /'roOT  bruised  seedsyone  pound. 

Cassia^  from  one  pound  of  the  bark 
bruised. 

Cinnamon,  from  one  pound  bruised 
and  macerated  for  a day  in  a pint 
of  water. 


i MentiijePiperit.e.  Ed.L.l  Peppermint,/roOT  three  pounds. 

’ Mentu/E  PiPERiTiDLS.  D.  J — ' fromorneondahalf. 

! MentHae  PuLEGii.  Ed.  IVennyToyddy  three  pounds. 

1 PuLEGii.  Lond.  Dub.  J one  and  a half. 

'Menth^e  SativjE.  Dub. 

IViviDis.  Lond.  j 


J-  Spearmint,  one  and  a half. 


IMvrTI  PiMENTiB.  Ed. 
1 Pimento.  Dub. 

! Pimento.  Lond. 


1 Pimento,  half  a pound  bruised,  and 
> macerated  for  a day  in  a pint  of 
J water. 


tHosA  Centifoliae.  Ed. 
HRosiE.  Lond.  Dub. 


} 


Rose,  front  six  pounds  ricent  petals, 


The  virtues  of  all  these  walers  are  nearly  alike ; and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  will  be  easily  understood,  by  consulting  the 
account  given  in  the  Materia  medica  of  the  substance  from 
which  they  are  prepared.  ?vlr.  Nicholson  mentions,  that  as 
>f«se-water  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spoil,  the  apothecaries  generkllv 
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prepare  it  in  small  quantities  at  a time  from  t}\e  leaves,  pro-  I 
served  by  packing  them  closely  in  cans  witli  common  salt. 
This,  we  understand,  is  not  the  practice  in  Kdiuburgh  ; and,  ; . 
indeed,  cannot  succeed  with  tlie  petals  of  the  damask  rose  ; {• 
for  tlicy  lose.thei£  : smell  by  drying.  The  London  apothecaries,'  i ; 
therefore,  probably  use  the  red  rose.  The  spoiling  of  some 
waters  is  ow^ng  to  some  mucilage  carried  over  in  the  distil-  j 
latiun;  for,  if  rectified  by  a second  distillation,  they  keep  per- 
feclly  well  for  any  length  of  time. 


i 

Chap.  XXII.  ! 

KMPYREUMATIC  VOLATILE  OILS. 


LmfvRedmatic  Oii.s  agree  imnany  particulars  with  the  ve- 
latile  oils  already  treated  of,  but  they  also  differ  from  them  in 
several  important  circumstances.  The  latter  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  aromatic  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and 
are  only  separated  from  the  fixed  principles  by  the  action  of  a 
heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  The  former,  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  formed  by  the  action  of  a degree  of  heat 
^consider.ibly  higher  than  that  of  boiluig  water,  and  are  the  pror 
duct  of  decomposition,  and  a iiew  arrangement  of  the  elemcnt- 
.iryprinclples  of  substances,  containing  at  least  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Their  production  is  tlicrefore  always  attended 
with  the  formation  of  oilier  new  products.  In  their  chemital 
properties  they  do  not  differ  very  remarkably  from  the  volatile 
oils,  and  are  principally  distinguished  from  them  by  their  un- 
}deascnt  pungent  empyreumattc"  smell,  and  rough  bitterish  taste. 
They  arc  al,so  more  apt  to  spoil  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and 
the  Oitenef  they  are  re-distilled,  they  become  more  lihipicf,  less 
coloured,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol ; whereas  the  essential 
^ oils',  by  repeated  distiil.itlons,  become  thicker  and  less  soluble  in 
alcohol. 


1 


I 


[Lhcir  action  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  stimulant  and  heat- ' 
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, OLEUM  SUCCINI  PURISSIMlTM.  'irif.  ■ 

Punfu'd  (JU  of  Amber.  ,, 

Distil  oil  of  amber  in  a glass  retort,  with  six  times  its 
of  water,  tiH  two  thirds  of  the  water  h-.tve' passed 


V ■ : . 


quantity 
into  tire 
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. receiver ; then  separate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  'frbnf  th? 
• water,  and  prfsserve  it  in  close  shut  vessels.  - — - 

• ’ '■  Oleum  Succini.  Lo;nl.  • • j 

V-  ' ^ Oil  of  Amber.  - • ^ 

Put  amber  into  an  alembic,  and  distil  from  it,  in  a sand-bat]^ 
with  a gradually  increased  heat,  an  acid  liquor,  oil  and  sa'l^ 
impregnated  with  oil.  Then  re-distil  the  oil  twice-  5 

Duh.  ,i„-  . \ 

Take  of  0 ..,;i  t a 

The  oil  which  rises,  in  the  preparation  of  succinic  s\cid,  on^ 
pound  i 

Water, -six  pints ; - ^ -•  / 

Distil  until  two- thirds  of  the  water  have  come  over  3 then  se»- 
parate  the  oil.  ' . ; 

The  rectified  oil  has  a strong  bituminous  smell,  and  a pun: 
gent  acrid  taste.  Given  in  a dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  it 
heats,  stimulates  and  promotes  the  fluid  secretions  ; it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  in  hysterical  disorders,  and  in  deficiences  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  Sometimes  it  is  used  exterftally,  in  liniments, 
for  weak  or  paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic  pains 


Moschus  Artiiucialis. 

Artifcmi  Musk. 

By  treating  one  part  bf  oil  of  amber-with  fo'ur  of  nifrous  acid, 
added  in  small  portions  at  a tirne,  and  stirring  them  together 
wdtli  a glass  rod,  the  oil  is  at  last  converted  into  a yellow 
resin,  having  the  smell  of  niuSk,  and'known  in  Germany  hy 
"the  narne  of  Artificial  musk,  -wdicie  it  is'’oftcn  used -as  a sub- 
kitute  for  that  expensive  drug.  . ' ^ 

OLEUM  CORNU  CORVINI  REC TIFICATUM.  Lub.  I 

Rectified  Oil  of  Hartshonu 
Take  of  . 

Ihe  oil  which  ascends  in  the  distillation  of  die  volatile  liquor 
of  hartshorn,  three  pounds  3 
Water,  six  pints.  . 

Distil  the. oil,  and  re-distil  it  with  water,  until  it  becemt's  lim- 
pid. It  ought  to  be  kept  in  a dark  place,  ,and  in  small  phi-  Is, 
completely  filled  and  well  corked. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  rectified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a subtle,^ 
penetrating,  not  disagreeable,  smell  and  taste. 

Medical  use. — It  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  anodyne  asid 
autispasmodic,,  in  doses  of  from  Iti  to  30  drops.  Hclfmau 
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reports,  that  it  procures  a calm  and  sw^t  sleap,  which  continues 
often  for  20  hours,  without  being  followed  byi  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more  alert  ami  cheerful 
than  before:  that  it>  procures^ Ijilfn, wise  gentle  sweat,  without 
increasing  the  heat  of  th^  blood : ^at,  given  to  twenty  drops 
or  more,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  hours  before  the  accessio;t 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently  removes  the  disorder  i 
and  th.it  it  is  likewise  a very  general  reijaedy  in  inveterate  and 
chronical  epilepsies,  and  in  convulsive  motions,  especially  if 
given  before  the  usual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  pro- 
per evacuations.  How  far  empyreumatic  oils  possess  the  vir- 
tues that  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been  suflficienN 
ly  determined  by  experience,  their  tedious  and  troublesome  rec- 
tification having  prevented  their  coming  into  general-  use,  or 
being  often  prepared.  They  are  liable  also  to  more  material'  in- 
convenience in  regard  to  their  medicinal  use,  namely,  precarious- 
ness in  their  qu.illty  ; for  how  perfectly  soever  they  may  be  rec- 
tified, they  gradually  lose,  on  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  process,  and  return  more  and  more  toward^ 
their  original  fetid  scate^ 


Chap.  XXIII.—DISTILLED  SPIRITS, 


The  flavour  and  virtues  of  distilled  w'aters  are  owing,  as 
observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  subject  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  Alcohol,  considered  as  a vehicle  for  these 
oils,  has  this  advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil 
that  rises  with  it  perfectly  dissolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  li- 


Nevertheless,  many  substances,  which,  on  being  distilled  ''^dh 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection,  if  treate 
in  the  same  manner  with  alcohol,  scarcely  give  over  to  it  airy 
smell  or  taste.  The  cause  of  this  dilference  is,  that  alcohol  is 
not  susceptible  of  so  great  a degree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  some  substance?  may  be  volatile 
rise  with  the  heat  of  boiling  ■water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling 


Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  instance,  be  committed  to  distillation 
with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  with  proof  spirit,  which 
js  no  oflter  than  a tnixfeUire  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two,  t le 
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alcohol  t\nll  arise  first,  clear,  colourless,  and  transparent,  and 
almost  without  any  taste  of  the  spice  j but,  as  soon  as  the  mote 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  arise,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  so  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  sapid,  and  of 
a milky  hue. 

The  proof  spirit  usually  met  with  in  the  shops  is  very  rarely 
pure,  or  free  from  al!  unpleasant  flavour,  which,  though  con- 
cealed by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  discovers  itself  when 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  spirits.  This  nauseous 
flavour  does  not  begin  to  arise  till  after  the  alcohol  has  come 
over,  which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
begin  also  to  arise  most  plentifully  •,  and  hence  the  liquor  re- 
ceives an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  cause  principally  is  owing 
the  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  the  same  kind  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tiller; the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  and  puri- 
fying the  spirits,  which  he  uses  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods, 
from  all  unpleasant  flavour. 


SPIRITITS  CAR!  CARUI.  Ed. 

SjArit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  a pound  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  for  two  days  in  a close  vessel ; then  pour  on  as  muc^i 
water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation, 
nine  pounds. 


Spiritus  Carui.  Land.  Dub. 

SjArii  of  Caraway, 

Take  of 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  a pound,  Dub.  (a  pound  and  an 
half.  Load. ) ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off'  one  gallon.  I)td>. 

Macerate  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  with  a slow  heat ; distil 
one  gallon.  Louf 

In  this  manner,  prepare  the'  same  quantity  of  spirit  from 


sprnjTOs 


J.VUnt  ClNNAMONI  Ed. 
CixNAMOM.  Ijund.  Dub. 

AIi’.ntiia:  Pipi-iut.t:.  Ed. 


Ciiiufunon,  bruiM'd,  one  pound. 

Pfpj)crmtiif,w  llowiT,  onepeund 
and  a lialf. 


Mi-.n’tii.i:  Vnuqis.  Loud’ 


S}K'unni/i(,  onw  p.miid  and  « ha 
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I’oLF.GH.  Land. 

; f 

MyRisTic.ii.  Loud. 

M YRlSTJCiK  MoSCIlAT;r.,  Ed. 

Nucis  AIodCHATjF:.  Duh. 

Mvrti  l^MnNi-.R.  Ed".i'.‘  : 

Pimento.  -.f- 

PiMENT/E.  Land., 
11I,USMAKIN1.  L)nd,  J.-  f..  ;! 
Lon  t,  - ' 


' I 

Penvyroijuly  Viried,  a popnd  and 
a half. 

> Nutmeg,  '.V  el  I b ruised,  t w o ou  n cos, 

Fimeido,  bruised,  half  a ijontul. 

thret  GUiicos.' 
two  oniicos. 

Rosemary,  topsfresli,  two  pouiul<i 
Aniseed.,  brui.sc'iL,  half  a poumK 


. ! t 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULA  SP1C./E.  Ed.'> 

Spirit  of  Lavender.  < 

Take  of  j n r ) >i 

: Flowering  spikes  of  lavender,  two  • 

Alcohol,  eight  pounds.  < • • ‘ 

Drhw  off,  ih  a water-bath,  seven  pounds. 

Si'iRiTUs  JLavandulJe.  LotiJ, 

Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

■ Fresh  lavender  flowers,  two  pounds  ; 

Rectified  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 

' AYater,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.".‘ 

JNlacerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  a slow  fire.  Draw  off  ^ 
gallon.  •"  ' ' . 


• Duh. 

Take  of  ' ■ 

Fresh  tops  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.. 

Draw  ofF,  by  distillation  in  a water-bath,  five  pints. 

By  these  directions,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  is  prepared. 


SlMRlTUS  RoRIS.MAHIXI  Oi'KICI' 
NAEl.S.  Ed. 

Stiritcs  Rorismarim.  Duh. 


Rosemary,  two  pounds. 

a pound  ^lul  a half. 


We  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  particular  observatiqn^ 
on  each  of  these  simple  spirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  substances  from  which  they  arc  extracted, 
united  to  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  spirits 
pf  fitvendcr  and  rosemary  is  almost  pure ; in  the  otliers,  it  is  dL 
}utcd  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
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, *7  < SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOSrrtTS. 

Compound  Spirit  op  Aniseed. 

Take  pf  f * • ^ ..  ,j:. 

,'jAniseed,  ^ , ‘ ' ■ 

Angelica  seed,  of  each,  bruised,  half  a pound  ; •'  • * 

Proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.» ' • . 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  distillation. 

Th;s  compound  spirit,  like  the  simple  ones,  is  an  agreeJrhle 
cordial ; indeed  they  are  too  agreeable,  for  by  soffib  they  are^'so 
often  resorted  to,  on  the  slightest  sensation  of  flatulence  in  the 
stomach,  that  their  use  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  dram-drinking.  • ' ■ ■■ 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COIMPOSITUS.  Ed.  'Loml.  Dith. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Jumper. 

Take  of  r • - ' 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruised,  one  pound  ; . i '•  r ^ 

. Caraway  seeds,  ^ . r; 

Sweet  fennel  seeds,  each,  bruised,  one  ojaiice  and  a Jialf ; . j 
Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon,  Lond.  Dub.) 
Macerate  for  two  days,  (twentvTour  hours,  Lond.) ; and,  hav- 
ing added  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  drawoff, 

by  distillation,  nhie  pounds,  Ed.  (one  gallon,  Lond.  Dub.) 

! 

Tim  g,ood  and  bad  effects  of  this  spirit  exactly  cofficide  with 
those  of  gjiUj.j 

SPlRITUS  RAPHANI  COhlPOSITUS.  Dub. 

• Compound  Spirit  of  Hm-je-Radisb. 

Take  of  ' \ ■ 

Fresh  horse-radish  root, 

t)ried  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  • 

Fresh  herb  of  garden  Scurvy-grass,  four  ppunds  ; 

Bruised  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  gallons  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empvreuma. 

Draw  oft'  two  gallons. 

SpIRITUS  ARMORACIiE  CoMPOSITDS.  Lond. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Horse-  Rudisk. 

Take  of 

Fresh  horse-radish  root,  sliced. 

Dried  orange  peel,  each  one  pound  ; 

Nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma, 
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^lacerate  for  twenty-four  hours  j and  distil,  with  a slow  fire,  % 
one  gallon. 

This  is  an  aromatic  acrid  spiritous  liquor,  but  has  no  pre-  i 
tensions  to  the  specific  antiscorbutic  properties  formefly  ascrib-  . 
ed  to  it. 


. ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  FCETIDUM.  Edin. 

Fetid  Anumniated  Alcohol.  ' l 

Take  of  ^ I 

Spirit  of  ammonia^  eight  ounces } j 

Assa  feetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  twelve  hours  ; then  distil  ofFy  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces.  1 

SpiRiTUs  Ammonite  Fcetidus,  ' Lond. 
hetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; j 

Assa  foctida,  two  ounces  j | 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; and  distil,  with  a slow  fire’,  int^  a j 
cold  receiver,  a pint  and  a half.  [ 


Dub. 


Take  of 

, Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

Assa  foetlda,  an  ounce  and  a quarter. 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,- with  occasional  agita- 
tion. Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  distil  a pint  and  a*  half. 


VoT.ATiLE  spirits,  impregnated  wnth  different  fetids,  have  been 
usually  kept  in  the  shops,  as  anti-hysterics  : the  ingredient  here 
chosen  is  the  best  calculated  of  any  for  general  use.  The  spirit 
is  pale  when  newly  distilled,  but  acquires  a considerable  tinge 
by  keeping. 


ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Ammomated  Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  eight  ounces  *, 

Volatile  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm  and  a half*, 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  that  the  oils  may  be  dissolved. 


SpiRITUS  AMMONliE  Aromaticus.  Dub. 
Aromatic  Sjoirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

Essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  two  drachms  j 
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Nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agita* 

tion,  and  draw  off  apijit  and.  a half, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  j 

Essential  oil  of  lemon, 

— — cfoves,  of  each,  two  fluiddrachms. 

Mix  them. 

Medxci’NEs  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extemporaneously-, 
dropping  any  proper  volatile  oil  into  ammoniatecf  alcohol, 
which  will  readily  dissolve  the  oil,  if  the  ammonia  m the  solvejit 
be  caustic  ■,  for  if  it  be  carbonated,  such  as  it  was  when  prepared 
j according  to  the  former  directions  of  the  London  college,  it 
f does  not  dissolve  the  oils  here  ordered,  and  is  therefore  tocally 
j unfit  foe  this  preparation. 

Medical  use — Ammonia,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  is  not' 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewise  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach,  and  less  acrimonious,  than  when  uncombined.  The 
dose  is  from  five  or  si:;  drops  to  sixty  or  more. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONLE  SUCCINATUS.  Lond, 
Succinated  Sjiirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Mastiche,  three  drachms  ; 

Alcohol,  nine  fluid  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  lavender,  fourteen  minims  ; 

Oil  of  a.Tiber,  four  minims  ; 

Solution  of  ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces. 

Macerate  the  mastiche  in  the  alcohol,  until  it  be  dissolved; 

Pour  off  the  clear  tincture  j add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix? 

them  by  shaking. 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  Eau  de  Luce, 
which  was  formerly  imported  entirely  from  Paris,  It  is  now^ 
we  believe,  prepared  also  by  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  Lon., 
don,  but  without  some  peculiar  manipulation,  which  is  kept  se- 
cret, the  above  formula  does  not  succeed  in  giving  the  liquor 
that  permanent  milky  opacity,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  good 
Eau  de  Luce ; for  it  becomes  more  or  less  transparent  by  keep- 
ing. This  fancied  perfection  is,  however,  in  a medical  point  of 
view,  immaterial ; and,  whether  it  be  opaque  or  transparent,  it 
is  an  excellent  analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  in  the  same-,  doses,  the-  spirit  of  amrao^ 
nia  itself. 
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CHAP.  XXIV.— INFUSIONS. 

We  have  already  explained  the  sense  in  which  we  employ 
the  term  infusion.  We  confine  it  to  the  action  o£  a menstruum, 
not  assisted  by  ebullition,  on  any  substance  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous principles,  gome  of  which  are  soluble,  and.  others,  .in- 
soluble in  that  menstruum.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  a 
more  extensive,  but,  w'e  are  inclined  to  think,  a less  correct, 
sense:  thus,  lime  water  and  the  mucilages',  wliiclt' are  commonly 
classed.,  with  tlie  infusions,  are  .instances  of  simple  splution, 
and  the  chalk  mixture  is  the  mechanical  suspension  of  an  inso- 
duble  substance.  When  the  menstruum  used  is  water,  the  solu- 
tion Is  termed  simply  an  infusion  ; but  when  the  menstruum  is 
alcohol,  it  is  called  a Tincture  ; wheh  wine  or  vinegar, . a Me- 
dicated Wine  or  Vinegar.  Infusions  in  water -are  extremely  apt 
(O'SpoLl,  and  are.  geAerally  extemporaneous  preparations. . 

U ' AQUA  CALCIS  COMPOSITA.  ‘ Z)«^.  : 

•Xlonipoutid  Lime  IVatert  -O 

Take  of 

Guaiac  wood,  in  shavings,  half  a pound  ; ‘ - 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  an  oimce  ; 

Sassafras  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  three  drachms  ; ; 

Lime  water,  six  pints.  •'  ' i 

Macerate,  without  heat,  for  two  days,  and  filter.  •' 

This,  though  an  infusion,  may  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for, the  compound  decoction  of  guauc,  as  the  lime  water 
cannot  fail  to  be  decomposed  during  the  preparation. 

AQUA  riCIS  LIQUIDAs.  'T)nh. 

, - ' Tfm-  Water.  '' 

Take  of  _ - 

'Par,  two  pints  ; 

AVater,  one  gallon. 

Mi:c,  by  stirring  them  with  a wooden  I'od,  inr  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
keep  it  in  woll-eorked  phials. 

Tar  water  should  have  the  colour  of  white  wine,  ami  a sharp 
cmpyreumatic  taste.  It  u!,  in  fact,  a solution  of  empyrcumatic; 
oil,  effected  by  means  of  acetous  acid.  It,  was  at  one  time  much 
extolled  as  a panacea,  but  has  of  late  been  little  employed.  Ij. 
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acts  as  a stimulant,  raising  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the  dis- 
char  '6  by  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It  may  be  drunk  to  the  extent 

©f  a pint  or  two  in  the  course  of  a day.  1 ‘ 

• » • 

INFUSUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Land.  ''  ' , 

Infusion  of  Chamomile, 

Take  of  • - 

Chamomile  flowers,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate,  for  ten  minutes,  in  a vessel  loosely  covered,  and  filter. 

This  is  a very  common  extemporaneous  prescription  under 
the  title  of  chumomiie  tea  It  is  a good  stomachic. 

INFUSUM  ARMORACI^  COMPOSITUM.  Load 
Compound  Infusion  of  Horse-Radish. 

Take  of 

Fresh  horse- radish  root,  sliced, 

Mustard  seed,  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pint* 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,'and  strain; 
then  add 

Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  a iluidounce. 

This  is  a puiigent  and  stimulant  infusion. 


INFUSUM  AURANni  COMPOSITUM.  Land. 
Lompound  Infusion  of  Orange-peel. _ 

Take  of  ...  * 

Orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms  ; 

Lemon-peel,  fresh,  one  drachm  ; 

Gloves,  bruised,  half  a drachm  ; ' 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint: 

Macerate  for  two  minutfesj.  in  a...  loosely  covered  vessel,’  and 
strain. t 


A stomachic,  infusion.  ’ " ,,'V 

• INFUSUM:  CALUMBAL.''  Lend. 

. 1 — ; Infusion  of  Columbo'  J.  ’•  i 

Take  of  

Columbo  root,  sliced,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint,  - • 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a Iptwely  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
A stomachic  bitter. 


pARr  lit. 
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INFUSUM  CARYOPHLLORUM.  Lond, 

' h^usion  of 

Take  of 

Cloves,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a vessel  loosely  covered,  and  strain. 
An  aromatic  stimulant. 


Take  of 


INFUSUM  CASCARILL^.. 

Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 


Land. 


Cascafilla  toot,  btuised,  half  an  outice ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain/ 


An  aromatic  stimulant 


INFUSUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS  Pd. 

, . Infusum  CrNCHON/B.  Land. 

Infusion  of  Citichotta  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce.  Lend.)  j 
Water,  one  pound,  (half  a pint.) 

Macerate  for  twenty-fours,  (two  hours  in  a loosely  covered 
vessel,  Lond.)  and  filter. 

Infusum  Cinchona  sine  Calore.  Dub. 

Cold  Infusion  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure. 

Triturate  the  bark  with  a little  of  the  water,  and  add  the  re- 
mainder during  the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  decant  the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principle* 
cf  cinchona  bark,  and  tliat  in  which  it  will  sit  lightest  on  weak 
and  delicate  stomachs.  The  trituration  directed  by  the  Dublin 
college  will  promote  the  solution.  The  residuum  of  the  cold 
infusion  may  be  afterwards  employed  in  making  other  prepara- 
tions, especially  the  extract,  for  its  virtues  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. But  it  must  never  be  dried,  and  sold,  or  exhibited  in 
substance,  for  that  would  be  a culpable  fraud. 


INFUSUM  CUSPARIiE.  Lond^ 

Infusion  of  Angustura. 

Take  of 

Angustura  bark,  bruised,  two  drachms  ^ 
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Boiling  wacer,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
A stimulant  febrifuge. 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS.  Land, 

Infusion  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

Foxglove  leaves,  dried,  a drachm  ; 

■ Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain } 
then  add 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  a fluidounce. 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPUREJi.  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  infusion  so  highly  recommended  by  Withering" 
Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in 
dropsical  complaints.  The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  and  to  counteract  its  sedative  effects. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM.  Ed, 
Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

• Gentian  root,  cut  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  a drachm  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

First  power  on  the  alcohol,  and,  three  hours  thereafter,  ?4d  tlie 
water  •,  then  macerate,  witliout  heat,  for  twelve  hour?,  and 
strain. 

1 Land. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian,  sliced. 

Dried  orange-peel,  each  one  drachm ; 

Fresh  lemon-peel,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  fiuidounces. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
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Dub. 


Take  of  - k ' 

Bruised  gentian  Foot,  two  drachms  ; ' 

Fresh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a drachnx  and  a -half ; 
Proof  spirit,  four  ouAces  by  measure. 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure. 

First  pour  on  the  spirit,  and  after  tliree  hours,  the  water, 
ly,  after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 


Last- 

f 


These  formulae  are  all  essclntially  the  same.  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  the' largest  proportion  of  gentian;  but  they  in- 
fuse it  in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extract  the  bitter  principle 
so  quickly  or  so  fully  as  boiling  water,  although  it  dissipates  less 
of  the  flavour  of  tlie  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a useful  addi- 
tion, both  in  promoting  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  all  the 
ingredients,  and  in  preserving  the  infusion  longer  from  spoiling. 

Aledical  use. — Gentian  is  the  strongest  and  purest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean bitters,  and  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  water.  These 
infusions  are  in  very  common  use  as  stomachic  and  tonic. 


INFUSUM  LINE  Loud. 

Infusion  of  Lintsced. 

Take  of 

•Lintsced,  bruised,  an  ounce  ; ' 

Liquorice  root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  hours  near  the  fire,  in  a loosely  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain. . 


'Phis  is  a mucilaginous  emollient  liquor,  much  used  in  gonof- 
rheeas,  strangury,  and  in  pectoral  complaints. 

INFUSUM  MENTO/E  COMPOSITUM  Duh.  . 
Compound  Infiisioti  f Mint.  . 

Take  of  _ . . ' . , 

The  leaves  of  spearmint,  dried,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water^  as  niucli  as  will  afford  six  ounces  of  the  infu- 
sion, when  filtered.  ' 

Digest  for  half  an  hour,  in  a covered  vesssel ; strain  the  liquor 
when  cold,  and  then  add  of 
Double  refined  sugar,  two  drachms; 

Oil  of  Spearmint,  three  drops,  dissolved  in 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  infusion  is  slightly  stimulating  and  diaphoretic,  and 
forms,  a very  agreeable  herbr-tea,  which  may  be  used  in  any. 
^fjuantity  in  diet,  or  -as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 
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INFUSUM  MIMOSiE  CATECHU.  El 
Infusum  Catechu.  Loud. 


lufusioft  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  catechu,  Ih  powdet,  two  drachms  and  a half ; 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  half  a drachm  j 

Boiling  water,  seven  ounces,  (half  a pint,  Loud.)  ; 

(Simple  syrup,  one  ounce,  Ed.). 

Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon  in  the  water,  in  a covered 
vessel,  for  two  hours}  (one  houlr,  Lond.  then  strain  it,  (and 
add  the  syrup.  Ed  ). 

As  this  preparation  will  not  keep  above  a day,  or  t\vo,  it  must 
always  be  made  extemporaneously.  The  lortg  maceration, 
therefore,  becomes  very  often  extremely  inconvenient ; but  it 
may  be  prepared  in  a. few  minutes,  by  boiling,  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  virtue  of  the  medicine. 

Medical  use. — Extract  of  catechu  is  almost  pure  tannin.  This 
infusion  is  therefore  a powerfully-astringent  solution.  The  cin- 
namon and  syrup  render  it  sufficiently  agreeable  ; and  it  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the 
intestines.  Its  dose  is  a spoonful  or  two  every  other  hour,  or 
after  every  loose  stool. 

INF.USU^T  OUASSIAE.  I.ond^ 

Infusion  of  Quassia. 

Take  of  ^ 

Quassia  shavings,  a sCfUple  J 
Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain . 
One  of  tlic  most  intense  and  purest  bitters. 


INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATi.  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

Fake  of 

Rhubarb,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  } 

Boiling -water,  eight  ounces  } 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a close  vessel  with  the  water  for  twelve 
hours } tlien  add  the  spirit,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

f 

INFUSUM  XHEI.  Londi 
Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  a drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,'half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


* 
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This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  rhubarb, 
when  designed  as  a purgative  *,  water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
efl'ectually,  than  either  vinous  or  spiritous  menstrua. 

INKUSUM  ROSiE  GALLlCiE.  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Roses 

Take  of 

'Fhe  petals  of  red  roses,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm  j 
White  sugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours  ; then  add  the 
acid,  strain  the  liejuor,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 


Infusum  Ros;e.  Lond. 

Infusion  of  Roses. 

T akc  of 

Dried  red  roses,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a half ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  three  lluidrachms  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a covered  glass  vessel, 
then  add  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an 
I'.our.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar. 

Dub.  * 


Take  of 

'i'he  petals  of  red  rose  buds,  dried  and  heeled,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  three  drachms,  by  weight; 

Boiling  water,  tlu'ee  pints  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a glass  vessel,  then  add  the 
acid,  and  digest  for  half  an  hour;  filter  tl^e  liquor  when  cold, 
and  add  the  sugar. 

'J'hf,  difierences  in  ihe  directions  for  preparing  this  infusio'i 
are  immaterial.  In  fact,  the  rose  leaves  have  very  little  effect, 
except  in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its  sub-acid 
and  astringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Altogether,  however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hatinorrhagies,  and  in  all  cases  which 
require  mild  cooiers  and  sub-astringents  ; it  is  sometimes  taken 
v/lth  boluses  or  electuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewise  makes  a 
good  gargle-  ,, 


INFUSUM  SENNAS.  Lond. 
Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half  : 
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Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  } 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  tha 
liquor  when  cold. 

Infusum  Sennj;.  Dvh. 

' lufusioTi  of  Sennot 

Take  of 

Senna,  three  drachms  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  half  a drachm  ; 
Boiling  water,  as  much  as  will  yield  a filtered  infusion  of  sjx 
ounces. 

Digest  for  an  hour,  and  filter,  wheil  cold. 

This  is  a well  contrived  purgative  infusion,  the  aromatic  cor- 
recting the  drastic  effects  of  the  senna.  But  the  quantity  ordered 
to  be  prepared  at  one  time,  by  the  London  college,  is  much  too 
large ; for  an  ounce  or  two  is  a sufficient  dose.  It  is  of  ad- 
vantage that  it  should  be  used  fresh  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil 
very  quick Iy< 


INFUSUM  TAMARINDI  CUM  SENNA.  Edi/u 
Infusion  of  Tamarinds  and  Sennat 

Take  of 

Preserved  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Senna,  one  drachm ; 

Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  a drachm  ^ 

Browq  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces. 

I Macerate  for  four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a close 
\ earthen  vessel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and  strain  the  liquor, 
f It  may  also  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the  quantity  of 
senna. 


Infusum  Senn.®  cum  Tamarindis.  Duk 
Itijiision  of  Setiha  •with  Tamarinds. 

Add  to  the  infusion  of  senna:,  before  it  be  strained,  an  ounce  o^ 
tamariuds ; then  strain. 


This  forms  a mild  and  useful  purge,  excellently  suited  for 
* delicate  stomadis,  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The  taste  of  the 
senna  is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic,  sugar,  and  by  the  acidity 
of  the  tamarinds. 

4 • • 


, INFUSUM  SIMAROUBiE.  Land; 
Infusion  of  SimaroulfOi 

Take  of 

Simarouba  bark,  bruised,  half  a drachm  ) 

Q q 2 
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Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  stfain. 
A bitter  aromatic. 


INFUSUM  TABACI.  Loti. 

. . Infusion  of  Tobacco. 

Take  of 

Tobacco  leaves,  a drachm  } 

Boiling  water,  a pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  and  strain.- 


^This  is  a narcotic  diuretic,  which  wag  used  with  much  success 
in  dropsies  by  Dr.  Fowler. 


INFUSUM  VALERIANS.  Dub. 

Infusion  of  Valerian, 

Take  of 

Valerian  root,  in  coarse  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  seven  ounces,  by  measure ; 

Digest  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  when  cold. 

Valerian  tea  is  a' very  excellent  antispasmodic,  and  often 
proves  serviceable  in  hysteric  cases,  where  the  stomach  will  not 
bear  the  powder  in  substance. 


Chap.  XXV.— DECOCTIONS. 

Decoctions  differ  from  infusions  only  in  the  action  of  the 
menstruum  being  assisted  by  a boiling  heat.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  that  the  increase  of  temperature  facilitates  and  expe- 
dites the  solution  of  some  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a ten- 
dency to, decomposition,  and  dissipates  all  volatile  matters.  De- 
coction, therefore,  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  ex- 
traction of  principles  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered 
by  a boiling  heat.  I 

To  promote  the  action  of  the  menstruum,  infusion  is  some- 1 
times  premised  to  decoction.  ' f 

In  compoimd  decoctions,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to  put  1 1 
in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  first,  but  in  succession,  according  4 ' 
to  their  hardness,  and  tiio  dilficulty  with  which  their  virtues  are  • | 
extracted  ; and  if  any  arom.itic,  or  other  substances,  containing  « 
voJ.itilc  principles,  efUer  into  t!ic  composition,  the  boiling  decoc-,5|| 
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tion  is  to  be  simply  poured  upon  them,  and  covered  up* until  it 
cool. 

Decoctions  should  be  made  in  vessels  sufficienlJy  large  to  pre,- 
vent  any  risk  of  boiling  over,  and  should  be  continued  without 
interruption,  and  gently. 

DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  Lend. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  - 

Extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  two  scruples  ; 

Extract  of  spiked  aloes,  in  powder, 

'■  Myrrh,  in  powder, 

: Saffron,  each  one  drachm  ; 

[ Water,  a pint. 

i Boil  down  to  twelve  fluidounces,  and  strain ; then  add  of 
; Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  four  fluidounces. 

i This  is  intended  as  a simplification  and  improvement  of  the 
I Baume  de  Vie  de  la  J^evre.  It  is  in  fact  a sapinaceous  solution 
[ of  alves,  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  rendering  its  resin  soluble  in 
[ water  ; and  in  many  cases  of  stomach  complaints,  the  combina- 

: tion  of  an  alkali  with  a bitter  purgative  may  be  advantageous. 

[.  In  the  dose  of  two  or  three  tea- spoonfuls,  it  is  slightly  purga- 

i tive.  The  original  Baume  de  vie,  which,  however,  contained  no 

( alkali,  was  much  employed  externally  as  a detersive  application 

^ to  recent  wounds,  and  to  prevent  suppuration, 

L DECOCTUM  AUYHMJE  OFFICINALIS.  £d. 

t Decoction  of  M anhmallonvs , 

Take  of 

Dried  marshmallow  roots,  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 

Raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  seven  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  five  pounds ; strain  the  decoction,  and  after  the 
faeces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marshmallow  roots  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water,  ex- 
cept mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoction 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  the  acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

DECOCTUM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS  ; vulgo,  Decoctum 
Cham^meli  sive  Commune.  Ed. 

Common  Decoction,  or  Decotion  of  Chamomile. 

fake  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
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Carraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  j 
Water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

DrCOCTUM  CHAM.ffiMELI  CoMPOSlTCM,  Bnh. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  5 
Sweet  fennel-seeds,  two  drachms  i 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  a little,  and  strain.  ' 

Decoctum  Malvae  Compositum.  Lond. 

Compound  Decoction  of  M fdlosu. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  lialf  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

These  decoctions  are  merely  solutions  of  bitter  extractive, 
combined,  in  the  third  with  mucilage,  and  in  tlie  others  with 
essential  oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  substances  should 
not  be  added  until  the  decoction  is  nearly  completed  -,  for, 
otherwise,  their  flavour  would  be  entirely  dissipated. 

It  must,  however-,  be  acknowledged,  that  these  impregnations 
are  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  glysters  ; 
and,  in  general,  the  bulk  and  v-armth  of  these  produce  a dis- 
charge before  these  medicines  can  have  any  effect. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues  also  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, on  the  warm  water,  of  which  they  principally  consist ; and 
when  the  herbs  themselves  are  applied,  they  act  only  as  retain- 
ing heat  and  moisture  for  a longer  time  ; and  are  a less  convenient, 
and  not  more  useful  fomentation,  than  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONAS  OFFICINALIS.  Ediu 
Decoction  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pound  and'a  half.  , 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquo^ 
while  hot, 

Decoctum  Cinchon.®.  Loud. 

Decoction  of  Cinchona. 

'Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce 
Water,  one  pint. 
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Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the,  liquor 
I wliile  hot. 

DeCOCTUM  CoRTICIS  ClN'CHON-^.  Dub. 

Dccwtion  of  Cinchona  Bark,  ' 

Take  of 

, Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pint.  » 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a vessel  almost  covered,  and  strain  the 

liquor,  while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  active  principles  to  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cuid  Avater 
is  capable  of  retaining  dissolved  *,  therefore,  wdien  a saturated 
i|  decoction  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a depo- 
( sition  of  a yellowish  or  reddish  powder,  while  the  supernatant 

I.,,  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  strength  of  a saturated  cold  infusiq;i. 

1 Decoction  therefore  presents  us  with  an  easy  means  of  obtain^ 

j:  ing  immediately  ,.an  active  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and 

f with  one  of  greater  strength,  than  a cold,  or  even  a warm  in- 

[ fusion,  provided  it  be  drunk  Avhile  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  anv 
r deposition,  or  if  the  precipitate  be  diffused  by  agitation,  after  it 
I is  formed.  As  the  precipitate  co'ntains  no  w'oody  fibre,  or  other 
; inert  matter,  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in  very  small  doses, 

‘ it  would  prove,  if  dried,  a very  powerfql  preparation  of  cinchona 
i bark. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  strength  of  a decoction 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  similar  substances,  was  increased  by  con- 
tinuing the  boiling  for  a great  length  of  time  ; but  this  is  now 
( knowi  to  be  a mistake;  because  water,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a determinate  proportion  of 
its  active  principles  ; and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated, 
any  farther  decoction  is  unnecessary.  But,  moreover,  these 
principles,  when  dissolved  in  water,  arc  liable  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  become  inert,  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen ; and  this  decomposition  is  increased  by  increase  of  teni- 
» perature ; and  as  boiling  constantly  presents  new  surfaces  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  protr.;ctcd 
longer  than  what  is  -just  necessary  to  'saturate  the  water.  Ten 
minutes  is  now  supposed  by  the  colleges  to  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI.  Dd. 

Decoction  of  Mezereon. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two  drachms 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pounds. 
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Boil,  with  a gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  the  de- 
coction. 

From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be  given 
four  times  a-day,  in  some  obstinate  venereal  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections. It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

DECOCTUM  DIGITALIS.  Duh. 

Decoction  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of  . 

Foxglove  leaves,  dried,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  furnish  a strained  decoction  of  eight 
ounces,  by  measure. 

Place  the  vessel  upon  a slow  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
boils,  remove  it.  Digest  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain. 

This  decoction,  according  to  the  proportions  employed,  is 
twenty  times  weaker  than  that  so  much  praised  by  Dr.  Darwin; 
but  with  a medicine  of  so  great  activity,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  doses  easily  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
strength  of  decoctions  is  not  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  the  menstruum  is  diminished. 

DECOCTUM  GEOFFR..EyE  INERMIS.  Ed. 

Decoction  of  Cahbagv-tree  Bark. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil,  with  a gentle  fire,  down  to  one  pound,  and  strain  the  de- 
coction. 

This  is  a powerful  anthelmintic.  It  maybe  giyen  in  doses 
of  one  table-spoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from 
drinking  cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  immediately 
purge  with  castor  oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated  fluids. 

DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  COMPOSiTUM  •,  vulgo  Decoc- 
TUM  Lignorum.  Ed. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Gt/aiacum,  commonly  called  Decoction  of 

the  Woods. 

Take  of  ^ 

Guaiacum  raspings,  three  ounces  j | 

Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Sassafras  root,  sliced. 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Wfiter,  ten  pounds. 
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IJoil  the  guaiacum  ami  raisins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  fire, 
to  the  consumption  of  one  half,  adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
sassafras  and  liquorice,  and  straui  the  decoction,  without  ex- 
pression. f 

This  decoction  is  of  use  in  some  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  af- 
fections. It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a quarter 
of  a pint,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a 
course  of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alternatives ; the  patient,  in 
either  case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operatioa  of 
tlie  medicine, 

DECOCTUM  .DULGALMARiE.  Loud, 

Decoction  of  Bittersweet. 

Take  of 

Twigs  of  bittersweet,  sliced,  one  ounce  j 
Water,  a pint  and  a half.  ' 

Boil  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

For  the  virtues  of  this  decoction,  I must  refer  to  wh^t  is  said 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

• 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  DISTICHE  Ed.  Decoctum 
Hordei.  Lond.  Duh. 

Decoction  of  Barley.  Barley  Water. 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  five  pounds  ; (four  pints  and  a half,  Lond.). 

First  wash  off  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  to  the  barley 
with  some  cold  water ; then  extract  the  colouring  matter,  by 
boiling  it  a little  with  about  half  a pint  of  water.  Throw 
this  decoction  away  and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  into 
five  pints  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  he  boiled  down  to  one 
half,  (two  pints,  Lond.)  ; and  strain  the  decoction, 

DECOCTUM  FIORDEI  COMPOSITUM.  Dub. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Ba 

Take  of 

The  decoction  of  barley,  four  pints  ; 

Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  j 
Figs,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

During  the  boiling,  add  the  raisins  first,  and  then  the  figs,  and, 
lastly,  the  liquorice,  a short  time  before  it  is  finished,  wheq 
the  strained  decoction  ou^ht  tp  measure  two  pints. 
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. Load. 

Take  of 

.Decoction  of  barley,  two  pints  ; 

Figs,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  *,  i 

"Water,  a pint. 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

These  liquors  arc  to  be  used  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in 
fevers  and  other  acute  disorders ; hence  it  is  of  consequence 
that  they  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  possible  : for  this  reason  they  are  inserted  in  the  phar- 
niacopucia,  and  the  several  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
their  elegance  set  down  j for  if^any  one  of  them  be  omitted,  the 
beverage  will  be  less  grateful.  As,  however,  they  are  much 
oftener  prepared  by  nurses  and  servants  than  by  the  apothecary, 
these  receipts  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  substituted  for 
the  ridiculous,  and  often  dangerous,  specifics  with  which  do- 
mestic cookery-books  abound.  However  trivial^  medicines  .of 
this  class  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the 
cure  exf  acute  diseases  than  many  more  elaborate  preparations. 

f 

DECOCTUM  LICHENIS  ISLANDICI.  Buh. 
Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

Take  of 

Iceland  moss,  half  one  ounce  ; 

"Water,  a pint. 

Digest  for.  two  hours  in  a close  vessel ; then  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot. 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  Load. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

Take  of  • 

Iceland  moss,  one  ounce  ; 

"Water,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Boil  to  a pint,  and  strain.  , 

I IIA^  E already  given  my  opinion  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
this  mucilage.  As  in  the  present  preparation  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple is  not  "removed,  it  may  have  some  action  as  a tonic  j but  it 
renders  it  at  the  same  time  too  nauseous  to  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  have  much  effect  as  an  article  of  diet. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  Load.  . 

Lkcoction  of  Poppies. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  sloped,  four  ounces  j. 
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Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

This  is  in  very  common  use,  as  an  anodyne  fomentation. 

DECOCTUM  FOLYGALiE  SENEGjE.  Ed. 
Decoction  of  Se/teka. 

Take  of  • 

Seneka  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  strain  the  decoction. 

Pecoctum  Seneg.5.  Lond. 

Decoction  of  Snake  Root.  ' 

Take  of 

Snake  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decoction  will  be  easily  understood  from 
tliose  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  dose  in  hy- 
dropic cases,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  effect.  It  is 
also  recommended,  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended  witli  de-. 
bility,  and  inordinate  secretion. 

DECOCrUM  SMILACLS  SARSAPARILLA.  Ed. 

'Decoction  of  SMrso2)arilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  six  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  pints. 

Digest  for  two  hours,  with  a heat  of  about  195” ; then  take  out 
the  root,  and  bruise  it ; when  bruised,  put  it  back  into  the 
same  liquor,  boil  down  to  four  pints,  then  press  out,  and  strain 
the  decoction. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla.  Dal\ 

Decoction  of  Sarsaj)arilla. 

Take  of 

Sarsaparilla,  sliced,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Digest  in  a moderate  heat,  for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  sar- 
saparilla and  bruise  it ; when  bruised,  put  it  back  into  the 
liquor,  and  repeat  the  digestion  for  two  hours ; then  express 
the  liquor,  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  one  half,  through 
^nen,  and  strain  it. 
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Lond. 

Take  of 

Sarsaparilla,  sliced,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  at  the  side 
of  the  fire  ; tlien  take  out  the  sarsaparilla  root,  and  bruise  it. 
When  bruised  put  itagain  into  the  liquor ; macerate  for  two 
hours  more,  then  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

This  is  at  best  a very  doubtful  remedy.  Its  diaphoretic  ef- 
fects are  probably  owing  to  its  being  drunk  warm.  It  is  to- 
tally Incapable  of  curing  syphilis  ; but  by  some  it  is  thought  use- 
ful in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease. 


DECOCrUM  SARSAPARILLA. COMPOS ITUM.  Buh. 

Conijiound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised^  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  sassafras,  . 

Shavings  of  Guaiacum  wood, 

I/iquorice  root,  bruised,  of  each  two  drachms; 

Bark  of  mezereon  root,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  watfr,  three  pints. 

Macerate  in  the  water,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  three  hours,  the 
sarsaparilla,  guaiac,  and  sassafras ; then  boil  it  down  to  one 
half,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon, 
and  strain  the  liquor, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

> Decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling  hot,  four  pints  ; 

Sassafras  ro.ot,  sliced,  • 

Guaiac  raspings, 

Liquorice’root,  bruised,  of  each  an  punce  ; 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  three  drachms. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain- 

This  compound  decoction  is  said  to  be  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  the  once  highly  celebrated  Lisbon  diet-drink,  which, 
after  its  first  introduction  into  Britain,  was  so  long  kept  a se- 
£rct. 

It  operates  as  a diaphoretic,  and  piay  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cases,  and  in  some  of  the  sequelae  of  syphilis, 
'Lhrce  or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day. 

DECOCTUM  IJLMI.  Lond.  Dub. 

Decoction  of  Elm- 

• Lake  of 

The  fresh  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 
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Distilled  water,  four  pints 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Under  this  form  the  elm  bark  has  been  highly  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions ; but  undeservedly, 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  most  judicious  practitioners. 

DECOCTUM  VERATRI.  lo,jcI.  . , 

' Decoction  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pints  j 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  fluidounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  aJid  strain  } after  the 

liquor  is  cold,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 

This  decoction  is  only  used  externally  as  awash,  in  tinea  ca- 
pitis, lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  Irri- 
table, it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  waters 


. ' Chap.  XXVI.— MUCILAGES. 

' MUCILAGO  AMY  LI.  Ed.  Loud.  Did.  ' 
Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of  ' ^ 

Starch,  half  an  ounce,  (three  drachms,  Loud.')  j 
Water,  one  pint. 

Triturate  the  starch,  gradually  adding  die  water  j then  boll  thefti 
a little. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  useful  in  those  cases  where 
a glutinous  substance  is  required  -,  it  is  often  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a glyster,  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on  acrimony  in  the 
intestines. 

MUCILAGO 'ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTHAi.  Ed. 

M ttcilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce  \ 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces! 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 'then  triturate  carefully,  that 
the  gum  may  be  dissolved  j and  press  the  mucilage  through 
,uien  cloth.  « 
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Mucilago  Gummi  Tragacanth^e.  Bub. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth, 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  in  a close  vessel,  till  the  gum  be  dissolved  5 then  strain 
tlic  mucilage  through  linen. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  diflicultly  soluble  in  water.  When 
macerated  in  it,  it  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve.  To  elfect  the 
solution,  it  must  be  beaten  into  a paste  with  some  of  the  water  j 
/and  the  rest  of  the  water  must  be  added  gradually,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  paste,  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tra-- 
gacanth  is  a very  tenacious  substance,  and  requires  a very  large 
proportion  of  M'ater  to  form  a fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  which  is  made  with  eight  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
the  gum,  is  a paste  rather  tlian  a mucilage.  'The  Dublin  is 
made  with  thirty-two. 

MUCILAGO  MIMOSA  NILOTIC^.  Ed. 
Mucilage  oj  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 

Boiling  M'ater,  two  parts. 

Digest  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  dissolved  •,  then 
press  the  mucilage  through  linen. 

Much. AGO  AtAoi.R.  Loud. 

Mucilape  of  Acacia. 

Take  of 

Glim  Arabic,  in  pow'der,  four  ounces ) 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until  it  be 
dissolved. 

Mucilago  Gummi  ArabicI.  Dub* 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  w'^ater,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  tire  gum  be  dissolved,  theri 
strain  the  mucilage  through  linen. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  pass  the  mucilage  through  linen, ^ in 
order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities, 
which  always  adhere  to  the  gum : the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a 
funnel. 
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Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  is  very  useful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy  ; it  is  also  much  used  for  properties  peculiar  to  sub- 
stances of  its  own  class  ; and  of  all  the  gums,  it  seems  to  be  the 
purest. 

' DECOCTUM  CYDONItE.  Loud. 

.■  Decoction  of  Qtiince-seed. 

Take  of 

Quince-seeds,  two  drachms ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  with  a slow  lire,  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

This  mucilage,  though  sufliciently  agreeable,  is  perfectly 
superfluous,  especially  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil,  from  being  mixed 
with  the  other  principles  of  the  seeds  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
besides,  never  so  transparent  as  mucilage  carefully  prepared 
from  gum  Arabic,  is  not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  for  many  pur- 
poses, being  coagulated  by  acids.  ' 


Chap.  XXVII.— SYRUPS.  ' • 

SYRUPI.  Dub. 

Syrups. 

• In  making  syrups,  where  neither  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  dissolved,  is  directed,  tlw; 
following  rule  is  to  be  followed. 

Take  of 

Double  refined  sugar,  twenty-nine  ounces  ; 

The  liquor  precribed,  one  pint. 

Gradually  add  the  sugar,  and  digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  in 
a close  vessel,  and  in  a moderate  heat,  until  it  be  dissolved 
then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  \ take  off  the  scum, 
and  pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  faeces,  if  there  be  any. 

Lond. 

Syrups  are  to  be  kept  in  a place  whose  temperature  never  ex- 
ceeds 50n  Fahr. 

Syrups  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  any  watery  fluid,  whether 
sirriple  or  medicated,  i^imple  syrup  is  nutritious  and  demul- 
cent. When  made  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less. If  necessary,  it  is  easily  clarified,  by  beating  to  a froth 
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the  white  of  an  egg,  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing 
it  with  the  syrup,  and  boiling  the  mixture  for  a few  seconds. 
Until  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  ‘enveloping  all  heterogenous 
matters,  forms  a scum,  which  may  be  easily  taken  off,  or  se*- 
parated  by  filtration.  When,  instead  of  sirhple  water,  any 
other  fluid  is  used  for  dissolving  the  sugar,  the  syrup  is  then 
medicated.  Medicated  syrups  are  preparetl,  cither  with  ex- 
pressed juices,  infusions,  decoctions;  or  saline  fluids.  The  ob- 
ject of  forming  these  into  syrups,  is  cither  to  fender  them 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  to  preserve  thenr  from  fermentation. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  of  sugar  added  .becomes  a mat- 
ter of  great  importance  ; for,  if  too  much  be  employed,  the 
sugar  will  separate  by  crystallization  •,  and,  if  too  little,  instead 
of  preventing  fermentation,  it  will  accelerate  it.  About  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  oT  fluid  are  the  proportions  directed  by 
llic  British  colleges  w'ith  this  view.  But,  as  in  some  instonces. 
a larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  added,  and  afterw'ards  reduced  to 
the  proper  quantity  by  decoction,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  some  circumstances,  which  show  the  evaporation  to 
be  carried  far  enough.  These  are  the  tendency  to  form  a pel- 
licle on  its  surface,  when  a drop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool  ; the 
receding  of  the  last  portion  of  each  drop,  when  poured  out 
drop  by  drop,  after  it  is.  cold  ; and,  what  is  most  to  be  relied 
on,  its  specific  gravity  when  boiling  hot,  being  about  1.3,  or 
1.3S.5,  when  cold.  The  syrup  which  remains^  after  all  the 
crystallizabie  sugar  has  been  separated  frem  it,  has  been  much, 
and  probably  justly,  recommended  by  some  for  the  preparation 
of  medicated  syrups  and  electuaries,  although  its  pharmaceu- 
tical superiority  is  actually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

SYRUP L'S  SIMPLEX  sive  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

Simj)/e  or  Common  Syrup. 

Take  of  , 

, -Double  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  fifteen  parts  ; 

Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  sugar  be  dissolved  by  a gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a little, 
so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


Syrupus.  Land. 
Syrup. 


Take  oI  , 

Refnved  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Water,  one  pint.  • i r 

Melt  the  sugar  in  the  water,  in  a water-bath  i let  it  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  skim  it,  and  decant  off  the  pure  sy- 
rup from  the  faeces,  if  there  be  any. 
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' ' ■ ' » 
f t 

Simple  syrup  should  have  neither  flavour  nor  colour,  and 
is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions  than  sugar 
undissolved. 


SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSI.  Ed, 

Sjrup  of  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a half  j 
Boil  them,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

This  is  to  be  considered  as  simple  syrup  merely  acidulated, 
and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  It  is  employed  in  mucilaginous 
I mixtures,  and  the  like  ; and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  it  is 
f often  preferred  to  syrup  of  lemons. 

t 

5YRUPUS  ALLir.  Duh. 

Syrup  of  Garlic. 

Take  of  . 

Garlic,  sliced,  one  pound  j 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  the  water  in  the  garlic,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  add  the  sugar  to  the  strained  liquor,  and  form 
a syrup.  . , 

This  is  a very  disagreeable  syrup  ;*  but  when  we  wish  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  garlic  by  a watery  menstruum,  it  is  the 
best  means  we  can  employ. 


SYRUPUS  ALTHJEiE  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  ■ 

' Syrup  of  Marshmallonu, 

Take  of 

Fresh  marshmallow  roots,  sliced,  one  pound ; 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 

Refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  consumption  of  one  half, 
and  strain  the  liquor,  with  strong  expression.  Suffer  the 
I strained  decoction  to  remain  at  rest  till  the  faeces  have  sub- 
sided ; add  the  sugar  to  the  depurated  decoction,  and  boil,  so 
as  to  make  a syrup. 


Syrupus  Alth^EjE.  Land. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 

Take  of 

Fresh  root  of  marshmallow,  bruised,  Jjialf  a pcuud; 
Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints ; 

Rr 
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Boil  the  water  with  the  marshmallow  root  to  one  half,  and  press 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twenty-four  hours ; and 
after  the  fxces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the 
sugar,  and  boil  it  to  a proper  consistence. 

This  is  merely  a mucilaginous  syrup,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
nephritic  cases,  for  sweetening  emollient  decoctions,  and  the 
like. 

SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS.  Ed. 

Syruj}  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  opnces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  i 
Refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in  a close  vessel,  for  twenty- 
four  hours } strain  the  infusion,  and  form  a syrup,  by  adding 
the  sugar. 


i'ake  of 


Syrupus  ZmGTBERig.  Did. 
Sj/ruj)  of  Ginger,- 


Ginger,  bruised,  four  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  } then  add  the  ro- 
£ned  sugar,  and  make  into  a syrup. 


Pend. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  sliced,  two  ounces  ^ 

Boiling  water,  one  pint; 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  and  strain  ; f- 
then  add  the  sugar  as  directed,  for  making  syrup. 


These  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  syrups,  impreg«  | 
nate4  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 


SYRUPUS  CITRI  AURANTII.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Orange-peel. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  six  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve^  hours ; then  add  t#  ’ 
the  filtered  liquor  the  sugar,  in  powder,  andi  with  a gentle 
heat,  form  a syrup. 
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Syrupus  Aurantii.  Bui. 

Syrup  of  Orange-peel, 

Take  of  ■ 

Fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  six  pints. 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  in  a close  vessel ; and,  in  the  straii^^d 
liquor,  dissolve  refined  sugar,  to  make  a syrup. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Fresh  orange  rind  two  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  one  pint ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rind  in  tlie  water  in  a loosely  covered  vessel,  fot 
twelve  hours  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  aUd  the  sugar. 

In  making  this  syrup,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the. 
sugar  be  previously  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  the  infusion, 
with  as  gentle  a heat  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With  these  cautions,  the  syrup 
proves  a very  elegant  and  agreeable  one,  possessing  a great 
rfiare  of  thefine  fl  avour  of  the  orange-peel. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI ; olim  Syropus  LmoNUM.  Ei- 
' Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  filtered  after  the  fieces  have  subsided,  three, 
parts  i 

Double  refined  sugar,  five  parts. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  so  as  to  make  a syrup, 

Syrvpus  Limonis.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  two  pints. 

As  soon  as  the  faeces  have  subsided,  put  it  into  a mattraSs,  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ) 
When  cold,  strain  it,  and  m;dce  it  into  a syrup. 

In  the  same  way  is  prepared  ' 

Syrupus  Succx  Mori.  Syrup  of  Mulberry. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Strained  lemon  juice,  one  pint ; 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon  juice  as  directed  for  simple  sy- 

tup. 
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These  are  very  pleasant  cooling  syrups;  and  with  tliis  in- 
tention, they  are  occasionally  used  in  draughts  and  juleps, 
for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bilious  or  inflamma- 
tory distempers.  .They  arc  sometuiics,  likewise;,  employed  in 
gargansms  for  inflammations  of  the  molith.  and  tonsils. 

• ' I- / ' . ’ • ’ •>  'i'  i" 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICI  AUTUMNAIJS.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Colchicum. 

Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  fresh,  cut  into  thin  slices,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  sixteen  ounces ; 

Refined  sugar,  twenty- six  ounces. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  two  days,  occasionally  shaking 
, the. vessel  i thert  .strain  tho  infosion  with  gentle  expression. 
To  the  str{uned  infusion  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a little,  so. as 
to  form  a syrup. 

This  syrup  seems  to,  be  .the  best  preparation  of  the  colchi- 
cum-  V’cimust  take  care  to  gather  this  rout  in  tlie  proper 
season  : and,  from  errors  in  this  particular,  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  uncertainty,  in  the  efl'ects,  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the. 
shops. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a 
draclim  or  two  tp  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  more.  ^ 

. K 'v  • 2 i I . . - 

SYRUPUS  DIANfm  CAROPHYLLI.  Ed.  ■ 

. . - ‘^p  of  Clove  July-fovji^r.  , 

Take  of  ^ ■ 

Clove  July- flowers,  fresh  gathered,  and  freed  from  tlie  heels, 
one  pound  ; 

Refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ; and  dissolve 
in  tlie  filtered  infusion  the  sugar  in  powder,  by  a gentle  heat^ 
so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


SyRUPUS  CARTOrtlYLLI  RuBRI.  Dub. 

Syi-Up  of  Clove  July-fo'(ver. 

Take  of  ‘ ‘ 

Fresh  clove  July-flow'ers,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  six  pints. 

Macerate  for  tw^elve  hours  in  a glass  vessel ; and  in  the  strained 
liquor  dissolve  refined  sugar,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  principally  attended  to  in  this 
syrup,  no  fcrce  should  be  used  in  expressing  the  infusion  from 
the  flowers. 
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.'  Some  have.'  substituted  to  it  one  easily  prepared  at  seasons 
when  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : an  ounce  of  spice-, 
cloves  is  infused  for  some  days  in  twelve  otinces  of  white  wine, 
the  liquor  strained,  and  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  cf 
sugar,  boiled  to  t he  prppetrconsistence  * of  a syrup,  to  which  a 
little  cochineal  gives  a colour  exactly  sihiilar  to  that  prepared- 
from  the  clove  July-flower  j and  its  flavour  is  of  the  same  kind, 
though  riot  so*’ pleasant.  1 he ‘’counterfeit  maybe  readily  de- 
tected, by  adding  to  a little  of  the  syrup  some  alkaline  salt  ,or 
ley;  winch  will  change  the  genuine  syrup  to  a green  colour ; 
but,  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  such  alteration,  only 
varying  thp  shade  of  the  red. 

SYRUPUS  CROCI.  Land.  ' 

I Syru]}  of  Saffron.  , 

Take  of 

Safl'ron,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  w'ater,  one  pint. 

Refined  sugar,  tw'o  pounds  and  a half. 

> Macerate  the  saftron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours.  In  a covered 

vessel ; and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  strained  liquor. 

* > ■ • 
Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a syrup,  as  'in  th's 

form  a sufficient  dose  of  it  is  contained  in  a reasonable  bulk; 
This  syrup  is  a pleasant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine  colour  to 
: juleps. 

SYRUPUS  SENN^.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Senna. 

• Take  of 
Manna, 

. Refined  sugar,  each  one  pound  ; 

Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pint. 

Macerate  the  senna  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  twelve 
hours  ; then,  with  the  strained  liquor  mix  the  ;n.mna  ^^d  the 
sugar,  so  that  they  may  be  dissolved. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  one  ounce  ; 

Eennel  seeds,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Manna, 

Refined  sugar,  each  a pound  ; 

Boiling'  water  a pint. 

^Viacerate  the  senna  and  fennel  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it,the  manna  and  sugar. 
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This  syrup  is  a mild  purgative,  and  well  adapted  to  children 
and  persons  of  a delicate  constitution. 

• 

SYRUPUS  PAP  AVERTS  SOMNIEERI.  Ed. 

Syrup  «f  White  Poppy. 

Tpke  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  tw« 
pounds ; ’ ■ 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pound 
Refilled  sugar,,.four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  sliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  : boll 
the  infusion  till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  i 
then  strain  the  decoction  with  strong  expression.  Boil  the 
^trained  decoction  to  the  consumption  of  one  half,  and  strain 
again  j lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a little,  so  as  to  form 
a syrup. 


Strupus  PapivERis.  Land. 

Syrup  of  Popjjy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried  and  bruised,  without  the 
^ seeds,  fou’rteeen  ounces  \ r • 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  j 
Boiling  water,  two  gallon^  and  a half. 

Boil  them  to  one  gallon  in  a water-bath,  and  strongly  press 
out  the  decoction.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  two  pints,  and 
strain  it  while  hot,  ^et  it  aside  for  twelve  hours  that  the  faeces 
may  subside.  Boil  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  faeces,  to 
one  pint,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it,  in  the  manner  directed 
for  making  syrup. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

White  poppy-heads,  gathered  unripe,  dried,  and*  emptied  of 
their  seeds,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Slice  and  bruise  the  heads  then  pcur  on  the  water,  and  macerate 
for  twelve  hours  j express  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  in  a 
moderate  heat  to  one  pint ; strain  through  thin  flannel,  and 
set  aside  for  sijc  hours,  to  allow  the  fsece’s  to  subside  ; to  the 
decanted  liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  ma)te  into  a syrup., 


This  syrup,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  matter  of  the 
poppy-heads,  is  given  to  children,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachnis,  and  to  adults,  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  punce  an4 
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upwards,  for  easing  pain,  procuring  rest,  and  answer!^  the 
other  intentions  of  mild  opiates.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in 
its  preparation,  that  it  may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  strength  j and  accordingly  the  colleges  have 
been  very  minute  in  tlieir  description  of  the  process. 

SYRUPUSOPII.  Dui. 

Byrup  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Watery  extract  of  opium,  eighteen  grains  ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  until  the  opium  be  dissolved,  then  add  sugar,  so  as 
to  make  a syrup 

This  syrup  is  an  elegant  substitute  for  the  former.  It  is 
made  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform 
strength.  It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  in 
'the  ounce. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI.  Duh. 

Syruj.  of  Red 

Take  of 

The  fresh  petals  of  the  red  poppy,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  twenty  ounces,  by  measure. 

Put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boiling  water.  After  this, 
the  vessel  being  removed  from  the  fire,  and  taken  out  of  tlie 
bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; then  press  out  the'  liquor, 
and  set  it  apart,  that  the  fieces  may  subside.  Lastly,  make  it 
into  a syrup  with  refined  sugar. 

Syrupus  Rhceados  Land, 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of 

Fresh  petals  of  red  poppy,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pint  and  two  fluidounces  j 
Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Gradually  put  the  petals  into  the  water,  heated  in  a water-bath, 
stirring  it  occasionally,  then  having  removed  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  macerate  for  twelve  hours ; express  the  liquor  and 
set  it  aside,  to  let  the  impurities  settle  at  the  bottom  : then 
add  the  sugar,  as  directed,  for  syrup. 

The  design  of  putting  tlie  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a 
water-bath  is,  that  they  Aiay  be  a little  scalded,  so  as  to  shrink 
onough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water  *,  without  this  precaution 
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they  can  scarce  be  ail  got  in ; but  they  are  to  be  continued  no 
longer  over  the  fire  than  till  tins  effect  is  produced,  lest  tlae  li- 
quor become  too  thick,  and  the  syrup  be  rendered  ropy.  ^ 

As  a medicine,  it  is  perfectly  insignificant. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTICI.  Ed. 

Sj/rup  of  Bttekthorn. 

Take  of 

I he  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  two  parts ; 
Refined  sugar,  one  part. 

Boil  them,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


Syrupus  Rhamni.  Lond. 

S^rup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

The  Ircsh  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  four  pints  ; 

Ginger,  bruised. 

Pimento,  powdered,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a half, 
fjet  aside  the  juice  for  three  days  that  the  faeces  may  subside, 
and  then  strain  it.  » Add  the  ginger  and  pimento  to  the  strain- 
ed juice  for  four  hours  ; then  macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
filter.  Boil  aWay  the  rest  of  the  juice  to  one  pint  and  a 
half ; mix  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  as  directed,  for 
making  a syrup. 


Both  these  preparations,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls, operate  as  brisk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconveniencies 
attending  them  are,  their  being  very  unpleasant,  and  their  oc- 
casioning a thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
sometimes  violent  gripes  ; these  effects  may  be  prevented  by 
drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  otlrer  warm  liquids  during 
the  operation, 


SYRUPUS  ROSAi:  GALLICiE.  Ed. 

Spruj)  of  Red  Roses. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  red  roses,  seven  ounces  ; 

Refined  sugar,  six  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ; then  boll  a 
little,  and  strain  the  liquor  ; add  to  it  the  sugar,  and  boil 
again  for  a little,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

■ This  syrup  is  supposed  to  be  mildly  astringent,  but  is  prin* 
cipalljr  valued  on  account  pf  its  red  colour. 


I 
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SYRTJPUS  ROS^  CENTIFOLI^. 

St/rup  of  Damask  Roses. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  petals  of  the  damask  rose,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ; then  to  the 
infusion  strained  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  them  into  a syrup. 

Stp.upus  Ros^..  Lond. 

S.yrup  of  Roses. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damask  rose,  seven  ounces;  ' 

Refined  sugar,  six  pounds 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  and  strain. 
Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  in  a wat^r-bath,  to  two  pints 
and  a half,  and  add  the  sugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a syrup. 

This  syrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a spoonful,  or  a spoonful.  It  likewise  proves 
gently  laxative  to  adults  ; and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  costive  habits. 

SY RUFUS  SCILL^  MARITIMiE.  Ed. 

Syrup  f Squills. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  squills,  two  pounds  ; 

Refined  sugar,  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

This  syrup  is  used  chiefly  in  doses  of  a spoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  powerfully.  It  is 
also  given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUIFERiE  BALSAMI ; vulgo  Syrupus 
Balsamicus.  J.d. 

Syrup  of  Balsam  of  Tolu^  formerly  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Common  syrup,  two  pounds  *, 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  i’olu,  one  ounce. 

With  the  syrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  almost  grown 
cold,  after  having  been' removed  from  the  fire,  gradually  mix 
the  tincture  with  constant  agitation. 
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Syrupus  Tolutanus. 

Stjruv  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Tlie  balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  b ilsam  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  in  a covered 
vessel,  shaking  it  occasionally  ; strain  the  liquor  when  cold,  and 
add  the  sugar  as  in  making  syrup. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  processes 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  elegant,  tlie  benzoic  acid  of  the  balsam  alone 
is  contained  ; the  other  syrup  contains  the  whole  substance  of 
the  balsam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balsam. 


SYRUPUS  VIOL^  ODORAT.^:.  Ed. 

Sj/ruj>  of  Violets, 

Take  of 

Fresh  violets,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
glass  or  glazfd  earthen  vessel,  close  covered  ; then  strain  with- 
out expression,  and  to  the  strained  infusion  add  the  sugar, 
powdered,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


Syrupus  Viol^.  Euh, 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; afterwards  strain  the  liquor, 
without  expression,  through  thin  linen.  Add  double  refined 
sugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a syrup. 


This  syrup  has  a very  agreeable  flavour  ; and^  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a spoonful  or  two,  proves  to  children  gently  laxative. 
It  is  apt  to  lose,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  valued  •,  and  hence,  some  have  been  induced  to 
counterfeit  it,  with  materials  whose  colour  is  more  permament, 
and  which  are  more  easily  obtained.  If  the  syrup  be  genuine, 
acids  will  change  it  red,  and  alkalies  green  ; but  if  counterfeit, 
these  chajiges  will  not  happen.  From  tills  mutability  of  colour, 
the  syrup  of  violet  forms  an  excellent  test  of  the  presence  of 
acids  and  alkalies  j and  it  is  also  obviouSj  that  a prescriber  would 
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be  deceived,  if  he  should  expect,  by  means  of  it,  to  give  a blue- 
iinge  to  acidulated  or  alkaliaed  juleps  or  mixtures.  ; ‘ 
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MEL  DESPUMATUM.  Dub.  Mellis  Despumatio.  Land. 
Clarified  Honey.  The  Clarification  of  Honey. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a water-bath,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises. 


In  this  simple  process,  the  honey  is  rendered  so  liquid  by  tlie 
heat  of  the  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter  impu- 
rities which  it  commonly  contains,  rise  to  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  a scum,  which  is  easily  removed.  At  the  same  time, 
sand,  or  any  heavy  mixture  of  that  kind,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Honey  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  balsamic,  and  was  there- 
fore at  one  time  much  used  in  pharmacy.  But  as  its  saccharine 
matter  is  absolutely  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  sugar,  and 
as  the  extraneous  matters  which  it  always  contains,  make  it  dis- 
agree with  the  stomachs  of  many  individuals,  the  number  of  me- 
dicated honeys  has  been  much  diminished,  and  their  place  in 
some  instances  supplied  by  syrups.  Medicated  honeys  are 
known  to  be  of  a proper  consistence,  by  allowing  a small  quan- 
tity to  cool  on  a plate,  if,  when  divided  by  the  edge  pf  a spoon, 
the  portions  do  not  immediately  reunite,  or  if  the  specific  gra- 
yity,  whei}  hot,  be  1.26,  or  1,31,  when  cold. 


OXYMEL.  Lond.  Dul. 

Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey  (honey.  Dub.),  two  pounds  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  pound  (one  pint,  Dub.)‘, 

Boil  in  a glass  vessel  with  a gentle  fire,  to  the  consistency  of  % 
syrup  (skimming  it.  Dub.). 


This  syrup  is  now  rarely  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  is 
a favourite  and  useful  domestic  remedy  in  colds,  and  slight,  sore 
Croats. 
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MEL  BORACIS..  Land. 

" Honey  of  Borax.  • . ■' 

Take  of 

Borax,  powdered,  a drachm  ; 

Clarified  honey,  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

This  is  a useful  formula,  much  employed  as  a detergen|:  in 
aphthae  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

, , OXYMEL  COLCHICI.  Dub. 

O.xymel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  * 

The  fresh  root  of  meadow  saffron,  cut  into  thin  slices,  one 
ounce ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  pint  *, 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds,  by  weight. 

Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  saffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glass 
vessel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the 
liquor,  pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Lastly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  stirring  it  with  a wooden 
spoon,  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 

This  is  an  active  preparation,  but  its  use  may  be  entirely  su- 
perseded by  the  syrup  of  the  same  root. 

# 

MEL  ROStE.  Dub. 

Honey  of  Roses. 

Take  of 

The'  petals  of  red  rose  buds,  previously  dried,  with  the  heels 
cut  oif,  four  ounces  ; 

Bolling  water,  three  ^pints  ; 

Honey,  five  pounds.  ^ 

INIacerate  the  rose  leaves  in  the  water  for  six  hours  ; then  mix 
the  honey  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixmre  t© 
the  thickness  of  a syrup,  removing  the  scum. 

Lond.  , 

Take  of  . . ' 

Red  rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints  ; 

Clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  ' 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  six  hours,  then  add  the 
honey  to  the  filtered  liquor,  and  boil  down  to  a proper  con- 
’ slstence,  in  a water-bath. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a mild,  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargles  for  ulcerations  and  inflaiiima- 
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tion  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils.  The  rose-buds  here  used  should 
be  hastily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  astrin- 

gency.  . . 

The  Dublin,  college,,  in  making  this  and  some  similar  prepa- 
rations, used  unclarificd  honey,  wdth  the  idea,  probably,  that  it 
may  be  equally  well  clarilied  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  it- 
self. This  is  HO  doubt  true  ; but  as  we  do  not  know  what  ef- 
fect the  clarification  may  have  on  the  active  substances  added  to 
the  honey,  we  think  that  the  use  of  clarified  honey,  as  directed 
by  the  London  college,  is  preferable.  ' 

OXYMEL  SCILL^.  Zo«^.  Dul> 

Oxymei  oj  Squills. 

Take  of  , , . ' 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  j ^ 

Vinegar  of  squills,  two  pints  (two  pounds,  Lond-). 

Boil  them  in  a glass  vessel,  with  a slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of 
a syrup. 

OxYMEL  of  squills  is  a useful  aperient,  detergent,  and  expecT 
torant,  and  of  great  service  in  humorial  asthmas,  couglis',  and 
other  disorders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  some  aromatic  wat’efj  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea  which  it  Vitould 
otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  doses,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  ZERUGINIS.  Dub. 

Oxtjmel  of  Verdegrls.  " 

Linimentum  .^ruginis.  JLond. 

Liniment  of  Ver debris,  ■ , • 

Take  of  _ . . . . 

Prepared  verdegrls,  one  ounce  ; 

VuiegiU')  seven  ounces,  by  measure  ; : 

Clai'lHed  honey,  fourteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Dissolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  it  through  linen; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boll  the  whole  to  a proper  thickness. 

When  properly  diluted  with  water,  this  preparation  has  been 
recommended  in  venereal  ulcerations  of  die  mouth  and  tonsils ; 
although  from  the  risk  of  a portion  of  it  being  swallowed,  other 
detergent  gargles  are  to  be  prefen-ed.  Externally  it  is  applied, 
mixed  with  any  digestive  ointment,  to  destroy  fungous  flesh,  and 
to  excite  unhealthy  ulcers.  : • * • 
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Chap.  XXIX. — EMI)lSIONS  and  MIXTURES,  ■ 

In  this  eh.jpter  we  comprehend  those  mixtures  in  which  oils 
and  other  substances,  insoluble  in  water,  are  mixed  with,  and 
suspended  in  Viratery  fluids,  by  means  of  viscid  substances,  such 
as  mucilage  and  syrups. 

f 

EMULSIO  AMYGDALA  TOMMUNIS.*  £diti. 
Almond  Emulsion^ 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; ‘ 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Beat  diligently  the  blanched  almonds,  in  a stone  mortar,  gradu- 
ally pouring  on  them  the  water  ; then  strain  the  liquor. 

Lac  Amygdala-.  Dub- 
Almond  j\jilk. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a half. 

Triturate  the  almonds  with  the  sugar,  adding  the  water  b yde» 
grees,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

Mistura  Amygdul^.  Land, 

Almond  Mixture- 

Take  of 

Almond  confection,  two  ounces ; 

Distilled  water,  a pint. 

Gradually  add  the  water  to  the  confection,  and  triturate. 

EMULSIO  NIMOS^  NILOTIC^ ; vulgo  EmuLsio  Ara- 

BlCA.  Edin. 

Arabic  Emulsion- 

Is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  onR ' 
adding,  while  beating  the  almonds, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 

Emulsio  Arabica.  Diih, 

Arabic  Emulsion. 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms  x 
Sweet  almonds,  blanched, 

Refined  sugar,  each  half  a drachm  ; 

Decoction  of  barley,  one  pint. 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  decoction,  and  when  it  is  almoS't 
cold,  pour  |t  upon  the  almonds,  previously  well  beaten  witli 
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the  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  triturate  them  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  emulsion,  and  then  filter. 

All  these  emulsions  may  be  considered  as  possessing  nearly  the 
same  qualities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  suspensions  of  oil  of 
almonds  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almbnds  by  itself,  or  assist- 
ed by  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  Therefore,  on 
standing  for  some  days,  the  oily  matter  separates  and  rises  to  the 
top,  not  in  a pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  same 
decomposition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  a circumstance  of  great  consequence  in  a 
medicine  that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  like- 
wise gives  it  injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  success  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
beating  the  almonds  to  a smooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with 
each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mix- 
ture before  another  portion  be  added. 

These  liquors  are  principally  used  for  diluting  and  correcting 
acrimonious  humours ; particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  strangu- 
ries, arising  either  from  a natural  acrimony  of  the  juices,  or 
from  the  operation  of  cantharides,  aud  other  irritating  medicines. 
In  these  cases,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

EMULSIO  GAMPHORATA.  Ed. 

Compkorated  Emulsion, 

Take  of  . ^ 

Camphor,  one  scruple  j 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms  ; 

Refined  sugar,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  six  ounces. 

Tills  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  almosd 
emulsion. 

Mistura  Camphor;e.  Duh. 

Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a drachm,  (one  scruple.  Dub.') ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  (terttrops,  Dub.)\  (ten  minims, 
(Refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; Dub.) 

Water,  one  pint. 

Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  (then  with  the 
sugar.  Dub.)  \ lastly,  add  the  water  hy  degrees,  and  strain' the 
mixture. 
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Neither  of  these  mixtures  arc  very  permanentj  as  the  cam- 
phor separates  and  swims  upon  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  As  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  they  are,  however, 
very  convenient  modes  of  exhibiting  tliat  active  drug,  and  may 
be  given  to  the  extent  of  a table  spoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours  in  typhoid  fevers. 

LAC  AMMONIAC!.  ' Duk  , • 

Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  . 

, Gum  ammoniac,  one  drachm  ; 

Pennyroyal  water,  eiglit  ounces  ; 

Rub  the  gum  resin  with  the  Pennyroyal  water,  gradually 
poured  on,  until  the  mixture  acquire  a milky  appearance.  It 
is  then  to  be  strained  through  linen.  , . . 

Mistura  Ammoniaci.  Loud.  : '*  • - 

* ‘ Minture  of  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; ' ' 

Water,  one  pint.  ,i 

Triturate  the  ammoniac,  with  tlie  water  gradually  added  to  it, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

LAC  ASS^EFCETIDA^.  Dub.  . " , * 

Emulsion  of  Asm  Eoetida. 

Take  of 

Assafoctida,  one  drachm  j ' v < 

Pennyroyal  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Triturate  the  assafoctida  with  the  water,  gradually  added  to  it, 
till  it  form  an  emulsion.  '' ' 

Mistura  AssafcetiDjC.  Land. 

Mixture  of  Assafoctida^  ' 

Takebf  . . 

Assafoctida,  two  drachms ; • 

Water,  half  a pint. 

Tritutrate  the  assafoctida  with  the  water,  gradually  added  to  It, 
until  they  become  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  plilegm, 
arid  promoting  expectoration  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  spoonfuls  twice  a-day. 

It  answers  the  same  purposes  as  assafoctida  in  substance,  and 
on  some  occasions  is  a more  convenient,  though  very  disagree-r 
able  mode  of  exhibiting  it. 
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Mistura  Ferri  CompositA.  Land. 

Compound  Mixture  of  Iren. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  In  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  pc^ass,  twenty-five  grains  ; 

Rose  water,  seven  fluldounces  and  a half ; 

Sulphate  of  iron,  in  powder,  one  scruple  ; 

Spirit  of  nutmeg,  half  a fluidounce  j 
Refined  sugar,  a drachm. 

Triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  and  the 
sugar,  and  during  the  trituration,  add  first  the  rose  water  and 
spirit  of  nutmeg,  and  then  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Immediately 
put  the  mixture  into  a proper  glass  bottle,  and  keep  it  well 
corked.  ’ 

This  is  Griffith’s  celebrated  tonic  myrrh  mixture.  The  myrrh 
is  rendered  more  soluble,  by  forming  a kind  of  soap  with  the 
alkali ; a saponaceous  emulsion  is  next  formed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  water,  which  is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  The  alkali  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  myrrh  and  black  oxyde  of  iron  remain  suspended  in 
the  mixture.  It  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  which  would  gradually  convert  the  black  oxide  of  iron 
into  the  red.  It  is  not  easy  to  powder  the  myrrh  alone.  It 
must  be  well  dried,  and  powdered,  in  very  cold  weather. 

MISTURA  GUAIACI.  Lend. 

Guaiac  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Guaiac,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Refined  sugar,  two  drachms  ; 

Mucilage  of  Acacia  gum,  two  fluidrachms  } 

Cinnamon  water,  eight  ^luidounces. 

Triturate  the  guaiac  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage, 
and  during  the  trituration  with  these,  gradually  add  the  cin- 
namon water. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting  guaiac,  although 
it  is  not  dissolved,  but  only  mechanically  suspended  in  the  mix- 
ture, by  means  of  the  sugar  and  mucilage. 

MISTURA  MOSCHI.  Lond, 

Muik  Mixture. 

Take  of  • 

Musk,  • 

Gum  arabic,  powdered  ; 

Refined  sugar,  of  each  one  drachm  j 
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Rose  water,  six  fluidounces.  * 

Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add 
the  rose  water  by  degrees. 

Unless  the  musk  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  with  the 
sugar  and  gum  before  the  addition  of  the  water,  it  soon  separ- 
ates.  An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  may  be^  taken  for  a 
dgse. 


POTIO  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  j olim  Potio  Cretacea. 

. 1.  din. 


Chalk  PotiQu. 

Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce  ; 
Refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  Of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 
Triturate  togetlrer,  and  then  gradually  add  of 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Mix  diem. 


Mistura  Cret.®.  Land.  Dub. 
Chalk  Mixture. 


Take  o'" 

Prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  drachm  ; 

Gum  arabic,  powered,  one  ounce  (half  an  ounce.  Lend.)  *, 
Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

]Mix  them  by  trituration. 


This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
useful  remedy  in  diseases  arising  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity' in  the  primx  vise.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea 
proceeding  from  that  cause.  The  mucilage  not  only  serves  to 
keep  the  chalk  uniformly  diffused,  but  also  improves  its  virtues. 
Of  this  medicine  a pound  or  two  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
a day. 


MIS  rURA  CORNU  USTI.  Lend.  Decoctum  Cornu 

Cervini.  Dub 
Decoction  oj  Hartshorn, 

Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartshorn,  two  ounces  ; 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce  (three  drachms,  Dub.) ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  constantly  stirring,  to  two  pints  j and  strain, 
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Prepared  hartshorn  is  phosphate  of  lime  in  a minute  state 
of  mechanical  division.  By  boiling  in  a mucilaginous  liquid,  it 
will  be  diffused  and  imperfectly  suspended,  but  not  a particle  of 
it  will  be  dissolved.  This  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious 
preparation  ; for  phosphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  easily 
and  effectually  suspended  by  triturating  it  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  gum  arable,  and  adding  tlie  water  gradually.  But  we 
believe  that  this  preparation  has  no  other  'action  than  that  of’ a 
weak  mucilage. 

ENEMA  CATHARTICUM.  Dub. 

Purging  Clyster. 

Take  of 

Manna,  one  ounce. 

Dissolve  in  ten  ounces,  by  measure,  of 

Compound  decoction  of  chamomile ; theij  add  of 
• Olive  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 


ENEMA  FCETIDUM.  Dub. 

Fetid  Enema 

Is  made  by  adding  to  the  former  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of 
assafoetida. 

These  are  very  useful  extemporaneous  preparations. 


ACETICA. 

Chap.  XXX.— MEDICATED  VINEGARS. 

Infusions  of  vegetable  substances  in  acetic  acid  are  commonly 
called  Medicated  Vinegars.  The  action  of  the  acid  in  this  case 
may  be  considered  as  twofold. 

1.  It  acts  simply  as  water,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  gene- 
rally extracts  every  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extracting, 

2.  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  action  as  an  acid.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  sometimes  increases  the  solvent  power  of  its 
watery  portion,  or  disolves  substances  which  water  alone  is 
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incapable  of  disolving,  and  in  a few  instances  it  impedes  the 
solution  of  substances  which  water  alone  would  dissolve.  • 

As  acetic  acid,  in  itself  sufficiently  perishable,  has  its  ten- 
dency to  decomposition  commonly  increased  by  the  solution  of 
anv  vCiietable  matter  in  it,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a men- 
striuim,  unless  where  it  promotes  the  solution  of  the  solvend, 
as  in  extracting  the  acrid  principle  of  squills,  colchicum,  &c. 
and  in  disolving  the  volatile,  and  especially  the  empyreumatic 

oils,  or  where  it  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  solvend. 

* 

ACETUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Einegar. 

Take  of 

Rosemary  tops,  dried, 

Sage  leaves,  dried,  each  four  ounces ; 

J.aveiulcr  flowers,  dried,  two  ounces ; 

Cloves,  two  drachms  ; 

Distilled  acetous  acid,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  strain  .it  tlirough 
paper. 

'I'liis  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre 
des  quatre  voleurs,  wliich  was  supposed  to  be  a certain  prophy- 
lactic against  the  contagion  of  plague  and  similar  diseases.  It  is 
in  fact  a pleasant  solution  of  essenthd  oils  in  vinegar,  which 
will  have  more  effect  in  correcting  bad  smells,  tlian  in  prevent- 
ing fever. 


, ACETUM  SCILL^  MARITIMiE.  Ed. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Dried  squills,  two  ounces  ; 

Distilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half 
Alcohol,  three  ounces. 

Macerate  the  squills  in  the  acctotis  acid  for  seven  days  ; then 
press  out  the  liquor,  to  which  add  the  alcohol ; and  when  the 
faeces  have  subsided,  pour  off  tlie  clear  liquor.  ‘ 


Acetum  Scili-^.  Lond. 

Vinegar  of  Squilis. 

Take  of  . . 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Vinegar,  six  pints ; 

Proof  spirit,  half  a pint.  ^ hi f> 

Macerate  die  squills  witli  the  vinegar  in  a glass  vessel,  with  a 
. gentle  heat,  for  twenty-four  hours  ; dicn  express  the  liquor, 
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and  set  it  aside  until  the  fteces  subside.  To  the  decanted  li- 
quor add  the  spirit. 

- ‘ Duh. 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a pound  j 
Vinegar,  three  pints ; 

Proof  spirit,  four  ounces. 

^lacerate  the  squills  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days,  in  a glass 
vessel,  frequently  agitating  it ; tlien  express  the  acid  ; to 
which,  poured  from  the  fceces  after  they  have  suosicied,  add 
the  spirit. 

Vinegar  of  squills  is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant ; and  hence  it  is  frequently  used,  with 
great  success,  as  a diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  dose  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce  ; where  crudities 
abound  in  the  first  passage  it  may  be  given  at  first  in  a larger 
dose,  to  evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is  most  conveniently  ex- 
hibited along  with  cinnam  m,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  wa- 
ters, which  prevent  the  najsea  it  would  otherwise,  even  in  small 
doses,  be  apt  to  occasion. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI.  Loml. 

Vinegar  of  Meadow  saffron. 

Talce  of 

Fresh  root  of  meadow  saffron,  sliced, one  ounce; 

Acetic  acid,  a pint ; 

Proof  spirit,  a tluidounce  ; 

Macerate  the  root  wdth  the  vinegar,  in  a corked  glass  bottle,  for 
24  hours  ; then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  at  rest  to  settle  ; 
lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  defaecated  liquor. 

This  is  substituted  for  the  oxymel  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  appears  to  be  a more  conve- 
nient form.  It  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Dub.  Act, 
DUM  Acetosum  Camphoratum. 

Camphoratfd  Acetic  Atid. 

Take  of 

Acetic  acid,  six  ounces  by  measure  j 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  triturating  it  with  a little  al- 
cohol ; then  dissolve  it  in  the  acid. 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  used  merely  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  the  camphor  to  powder ; for  the  strong  ace- 
tous, or,  as  we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  is  capable 
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of  dissolving  even  a larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  direct- 
ed in  the  above  formula. 

This  solution  is  a powerful  analeptic  remedy.  Its  vapour,  snuff-  I 
ed  up  the  nostrils,  which  is  the  only  method  of  using  it,  is  one  ■ 
of  the  most  pungent  stimuli  we  possess.  It  is  so  extremely  vo- 
latile and  corrosive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve,  except  in  glass 
phials,  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  or  in  small  gold  boxes,  such 
as  are  used  for  Hetiry’s  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar,  for  which  it 
is  in  fact  an  officinal  substitute. 


Chap.  XXXI.— TINCTURES. 

• The  term  Tincture  has  often  been  employed  in  a very  vague 
sense.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  solutions,  made  by  in- 
fusion or  digestion,  in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alcohol.  But  it  is 
also,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  extended  to  solutions  in  ether, 
ethereal  spirits,  and  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  resins,  gum  resins,  extrac- 
tive, tannin,  sugar,  volatile  oils,  soaps,  camphor,  adipocere,  col- 
ouring matters,  acids,  alkalies,  and  some  compound  salts. 
Many  of  these,  as  the  gum  resins,  soaps,  extractive,  tannin,  su- 
gar, and  saline  substances,  are  also  soluble  in  water,  while  wa- 
ter is  capable  of  dissolving  substances,  such  as  gum,  gelatin, 
and  most  of  the  compound  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
But  the  insolubility  of  these  substances  in  the  different  men- 
strua is  not  absolute,  but  merely  relative  j for  a certain  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  may  be  added  to  a solution  of  gum  in  water 
without  decomposing  it ; and  a solution  of  resin  in  alcohol, 
will  bear  a certain  admixture  of  water  without  becoming  tur- 
bid. Therefore,  diluted  alcohol,  which  is  a mixture  of  these 
two  menstrua,  sometimes  extracts  the  virtues  of  heterogeneous 
compounds  more  completely  than  either  of  them  separately. 

Alcohol  is  used  as  a menstruum, 

1.  When  the  solvend  is  not  soluble,  or  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

2.  When  a watery  solution  of  the  solvend  is  extremely 
perishable. 

S.  When  the  use  of  alcohol  is  indicated  as  well  as  tliat  of  3 
the  solvend. 

In  making  alcoholic  tinctures,  we  must  observe  that  the  vir-  • 
tues  of  recent  vegetable  matters  are  very  imperfectly  extracted  ) 
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by  spiritous  menstrua.  They  must  therefore  be  previously 
carefully  dried,  and  as  we  cannot  assist  the  solution  by  means 
of  heat,  we  must  facilitate  it  bv  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
solvend.  Acoarse  povvderoften  answers  best, as,  when  too  minute, 
It  is  apt  to  settle  and  agglutinate.  To  prevent  loss,  the  solu- 
tion is  commonly  made  in  a doss  vessel,  and  the  heat  applied 
must  be  very  gentle,  lest  it  be  broken  by  the  expansion  of  va- 
pour.^ 

The  action  of  tinctures  on  the  living  system  is  always  com- 
pounded of  the  action  of  the  menstruum,  and  of  the  matters 
dissolved  in  it.  Now',  these  actions  may  either  coincide  with, 
or  oppose,  each  other ; and  as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a power- 
ful agent,  it  is  evident  that  no  substance  sltould  be  exhibited  in 
tlie  form  of  a tincture,  whose  action  is  different  from  that  of 
alcohol,  unless  it  be  capable  of  operating  in  so  small  a dose, 
that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  along  witli  it  is  inconsider- 
able. 

Tinctures  are  not  liable  to  spoil,  as  it  is  called,  but  they 
must  nevertheless  be  kept  in  well  closed  phials,  especially  when 
they  contain  active  ingredients,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
menstruum. 

They  generally  operate  in  doses  so  small,  that  they  are  rare- 
ly exhibited  by  themselves,  but  commonly  combined  with  some 
vehicle,  which  ought  not  to  decompose  the  tincture,  or  at  least 
not  separate  any  thing  from  it  in  a palpable  form. 

The  colleges  direct  all  tinctures  to  be  prepared  in  closed 
phials,  to  be  frequently  shaken  during  the  process. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  SOCOTORINoE.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Socotorine  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes.  In  powder,  half  an  ounce  ■ 

Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Digest  for  seven  days  in  a closed  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat,  and 

frequent  agitation,  and  pour  off  the  depurated  tincture. 

Tinctura  Aloes.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  j 

Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half  5 

Proof  spirit,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain. 
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. Land. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  spiked  aloes,  In  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Extract  of  Ilqourice,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Water,  a pint  ; 

Rectified  spirit,  four  fluldounces. 

Macerate  in  a stand-bath  until  the  extracts  be  dissolved,  then 
strpin.  ' 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  aloetlc  tinctures,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  formula:  for  the  .exhibition  of  that  useful  drug  in  a 
iluiil  form.  The  liquorice  is  added  to  cover  the  taste  of  the 
aloes,  and  to  assist  in  suspending  them  in  the  fluid.  About  an 
ounce  may  be  taken  for  a dose. 


TINCTURA  ALOE.S  ET  MYRRHvE.  Ed, 

Tincture  “'of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.  y 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  • 

Alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half; 

Water,  half  a pound. 

Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  water,  then  add  the  myrrh  ; digest  for 
four  days  ; and,  lastly,  add 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

S;i/Fron,  cut  in  pieces,  one  ounce. 

Digest  again  for  three  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture  from  the 
sediment. 


Tinctura  Aloes  Comrosita.  Land.  Dub, 
Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days  (a  fortnight.  Land.),  and  strain. 

This  is  suppose4  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  elixir  pro- 
prietatis  of  Paracelsus.  These  tinctures  differ  considerably  in 
Strength  ; the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the 
menstruum  ; the  former  one  to  sixteen,  while  the  simple  tinc- 
ture already  mentioned  contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  In  pre- 
scription these  proportions  must  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh 
;;nd  saffron  may  add  to  its  stimulating  properties. 


TINCTURA  AMOMI  REPENTIS.  Ed. 

* » « 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Eesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  four  ounces 
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Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  three  ounces; 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seveg  days  (fourteen  days,  I.ond.\  and  strain. 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms  has  been  in  use  for  a considerable 
time  it  is  a pleasant  warm  cordial ; and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  doses  of  froni  a drachm  to  a spoon.* 
ful  or  two. 

'TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSTTA.  Londr  Dub. 
Com:  ound  Tincture  of  Cardnmorn. 

*]  ake  of 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  *■  , 

Cochineal,  in  powder, 

Caraw^ay  seeds,  each  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruLsed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

(R.iifeins,  stoned,  four  ounces,  l,ond.) 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  somewhat  less  stimulant  than  the  compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  which,  besides  a larger  proportion  of 
• aromatics,  contains  also  long  pepper.  The  large  proportion  of 
raisins  used  by  the  London  college  forms  only  a very  uneco- 
nomical and  inelegant  method  of  sweetening  an  aromatic  tinc- 
ture. 


TINCTURA  ANGUSTURA^.  Dub, 

Tincture  of  Angu.durn. 

Take  of 

Angustura  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Angustura  bark  readily  gUcs  out  its  active  principles  to 
alcohol  j hence  the  tincture  is  a convenient  and  useful  prepara- 
tion. 

TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCPII^  SERPENTARIiE.  Ed, 

Tincture  of  Snake~root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  snake-root,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 
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Cochineal,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Serpentari^.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Snake-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  snake-root,  sliced  and  bruised,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints  ; 

Digest  for  seven  days  fourteen,  Lond.),  and  strain. 

This  tincture,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a spoonful  or  more  every  five 
or  six  hours  ; and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  ust*ful 
diaphoretic. 

TINCTURA  AURANTIT.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Orange-peel. 

Take  of 

Fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,*two  pints; 

Digest  for  three  days  (fourteen  days,  Lond.)^  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  same 
time  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  orange-peel. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  PERUVIANI.  Lond. 
Tincture  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Take  of 

Balsam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint ; 

Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved. 

The  balsam  of  Peru  is  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  there- 
fore well  fitted  for  being  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a tincture  ; 
but  it  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN  COMPOSITA;  vulgo  Balsamum 

Traumaticum.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.  Traumatic  Balsam. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
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Tinctura  Benzoes  Composita.  Dub.  Tinctura  Benzoini 
CoMPOsiTA.  Land. 

Comjjound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; . , , . ' 

Purified  storax,  two  ounces  ; 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days  (fourteen  days,  Lond.),  and  filter. 

Both* preparations  may  be  considered  as  elegant  simplifica- 
tions of  some  very  complicated  compositions,  which  were  ce- 
lebrated under  diiTerent  names  ; such  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade’s  balsam.  Friars  balsam,  Jesuits  drops,  &c.  These, 
in  general,  consisted  of  a confused  farrago  of  discordant  sub- 
stances. 

TINCTURA  CAlN'rPHOR./E.  Ddin.  Spiritus  Camphor- 
ATUs.  Dub. . Spiritus  Camphor.e.  Lond. 

Tincture  of  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce,  Ed.  Dub.  four  ounces,  Lond.  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound,  Ed.  eight  ounces,  by  measure,  Dub.  tw* 
pints.  Land. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 

(It  may  also  be  made  with  a double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of 
camphor,  Ed.) 

These  solutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  for  external 
uses,  against  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbnesses,  inflamma- 
tions, for  discussing  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  restrain- 
ing their  progress.  They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  inter- 
nally, and  cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  without  being  totally 
decomposed. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLJ-.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cascarilld. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cascarllla,  powdered,  four  ounces ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days  (fourteen,  Lond.)y  and 
strain, 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  is  here  so  large,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
most  of  the  tinctures  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a concealed  dram. 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of 

Russian  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Edin, 

Take  of 

Russian  castor,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  them  for  seven  days,  ajid  strain  through  paper. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  a weak  or  rectified  spirit,  ani 
•whether  cold  or  warm  digestion,  are  preferable  for  making  this 
tincture  ; but,  from  experiment,  it  appears  that  castor,  macerat- 
ed without  heat,  gives  out  its  liner  and  most  grateful  parts  to 
either  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  rectified  : that  heat  en- 
ables both  to  extract  the  greatest  part  of  its  grosser  and  more 
nauseous  matter  ; and  that  proof  spirit  extracts  this  last  more 
readily  than  rectified. 

The  tincture  of  castor  is  recommended  in  most  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous complaints  and  hysteric  disorders  ; in  the  latter,  it  some- 
times does  service,  though  many  have  complained  of  its  proving 
ineffectual.  The  Dublin  college  has  two  tinctures  of  castor, 
which  differ  only,  in  the  one  being  made  with  Russian,  and  the 
other  with  Canadian  castor.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  tp 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI.  Loud. 

Tincture  of  Capsicum. 

Take  of 

Capsicum,  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  a very  powerful  acrid  stimulant.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  gangrenous  sore  throats. 

TINCTURa' CINCHONiE  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Tinctura 

C1NCHON.E.  Dub. 

Tincture  oj  Cinchona. 

Take  of  » 

Cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half  (two  pints,  Duh.). 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 
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Tinxtora  Cinchona.  Loud. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

..  Take  of  i 

Lanceleaved  cinChona,  in  powder,  seven  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  cin- 
. chona,  but  not  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  act  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol 
'■ ' than  what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a medicine.  Indeed,  we  are- 
' afraid  that  this  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  tinctures,  as  they  are 
\ called,  are  with  some  only  an  apology  for  dram-drlnking,  and 
. that  the  most  certain  effects  they  produce  are  those  of  a slight 
I degree  of  intoxication.  That  of  the  London  college  is  the  best, 

1 as  containing  most  bark. 

[ TINCTURA  CINCHONA  COMPOSITA.  Loud.  Dub. 
Conijjound  Tincture  of  i eruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a half 
(half  an  ounce,  Dub. ) ; 

I Virginian  snake-root,  bruised,  three  drachms  ; 

I Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples ; , 

I Proof  spirit,  twenty  fluidounces. 

.■  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

1 This  is  said  to  be  the  same  witli  the  celebrated  Huxham’s 
j Tincture  of  Bark. 

As  a corroborant  and  stomachic,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  two 
I or  three  drachms  ; but  when  employed  for  the  cure  oi  inter- 
mittents,  it  must  be  taken  to  a greater  extent.  , 

TINCl’URA  CiNNAMONI  COMPOSITA;  olim  Tinc- 

TURA  AroMATICA.  Lit. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon^  formerly  Aromatic  Tincture. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised. 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long  pepper,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Lofid.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  six  drachms  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms ; 
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Long  pejTper,  in  powder, 

Ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

> Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Mix  and  digest  for  seven  days  (fourteen.  Land.),  then  strain,  • 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  colleges  diminish 
the  quantity  of  cardamom  seeds,  and  substitute  for  it  a propor- 
tion of  ginger.  This  makes  no  alteration  in  the  virtues  of  the 
preparation,  which  is  a very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given 
without  dilution.  A tea  spoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  similar  complaints ; and  in  these 
cases  it  is  often  employed  with  advantage. 

TINCTURA  COLOMB,^.  Ed.  Tinctura  Columbo.  Dub, 
Tinctura  Calumb^.  Land. 

Tincture  of  Colomha, 

Take  of 

Colomba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  (two  ounces  and  a half. 
Loud. ) *, 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days  (fourteen  days,  Lond.)t  and  filter  through 
paper. 

This  is  a very  good  stomachic  tincture,  which  may  be  used 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  colomba  in  powder. 

TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAPiE.  Ed.  Tinctura 

jALAPi^l.  Land.  Dub. 

, Tincture  nf  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  three  ounces  (eight  ounces,  Land. 
five.  Dub.) ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces  (two  pints.  Land.  Dub.). 
Digest  for  seven  days  (fourteen,  Lond,)^  and  strain  the  tincture 
through  paper. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this 
tincture  ; but  diluted  alcohol  is  a preferable  menstruum,  as  it 
dissolves  the  active  constituents  of  the  jalap,  as  well  as  pure  al- 
cohol, and  is  less  stimulating.  The  Edinburgh  is  the  weakest, 
the  London  tlie  strongest. 

TINCTURA  CROCI  ANGLIC!.  Ed. 

Tinctura  Croci.  Dub. 

■ Tincture  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

English  saffron,  cut  in  shreds,  one  ounce  ; . 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces  (one  pint  Dub.). 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 
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The  proof  spirit  is  a very  proper  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  saffron,  and  affords  a convenient 
mode  of  exhibiting  that  drug. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Foxe;/ove. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Digitalis.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  foxglove,  right  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder, 
two  ounces ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Leaves  of  foxglove,  dried,  four  ounces ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  is  a very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  tlie' 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a very  manageable  form.  It  has  been 
chiefly  used  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  haemoptysis,  and  often  with  remarkable  success.  It  has  been 
also  said  to  cure  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis  j but  subsequent 
experience  has  not  confirmed  the  first  trials.  Like  every  other 
form  in  which  foxglove  is  given,  it  should  be  given  in  very 
small  doses  at  first,  such  as  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and 
cautiously  increased. 


TINCTURA  FERULiE  ASS^  FCETID^.  Ed. 
Tincture  of  Assafxtida, 

' Take  of 

Assafoetida,  four  ounces  ; 

, Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 


Tinctura  Assa  foetid^.  Land, 
lincture  of  Assafoetida. 

Take  of 

Assafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  a fortnight,  and  filter. 
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■Dub. 

Take  of 

Assafoctlcla,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

Add  tlie  spirit  to  the  assafoetida,  triturated  with  the  water,  and 
digest  for  seven  days  ; then  strain. 

This  tincture  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  assafoetida,  and 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

TINCTURA  GALBANI.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  tor  seven  days,  and  strain. 

' % 

This  tincture,  though  not  so  powerful,  is  less  nauseous  tnan 
that  of  assafcEtida,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  may  be  preferr 
able. 

TINCTURA  GALL  ARUM.  Duh., 

' Tincture  of  Galls. 

Take  of 

Galls,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Mix  \ digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

This  tincture,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  the  Dublin  college,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  astringent  tinctures. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANS  COMPOSITA ; vulgo  Elixir 

Stomachicum.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian,  commonly  called  Stomachic  Elixir. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried  and  bruised,  one  ounce  ; •'  ' 

Canella  alba,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; / " 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

/ 

Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces  j 
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Exterlof  dfied  pe^  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  .pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  (fourteen,  Lotid.)  and  strain,, 

These  are  very  elegant  spiritous  bitters.  As  the  preparations 
are  designed  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infusions,  has,  on  account  of  the  peribhablenesa 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  these. 

’ TINCTURA  GUAIACI  OFFICINALIS-  Ed. 

Tincture  cf  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

i ■ Gum  guaiac,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

[ Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

! Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

I Tinctura  GuAiACI.  Land,  Dub. 

f ' Tincture  of  Guaiac.  > 

i Take  of 

Guaiac,  four  ounces  (half  a pound.  Land.)  *, 
i‘  Rectified  spirit-of  wine,  two  pints. 

^ Digest  for  seven  days,  (fourteen  days,  Lond.)  and  filtef. 

K.  What  is  called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fact  a resin,  and  petfecU 
‘ ly  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  a poweiful  stimulating 
sudorific,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  half  an  ounce,  in 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  cases.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  against  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI.  Dub.  Edin. 
Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples  (half  a drachrn,  Ed.) ; 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  (cwo  pounds  and  a half,  Ed,). 
Digest,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  seven  days,  and  strain.' 

J 

. Lond.  ‘ 

Take  of  . ..  '■ 

o .Black  hellebore,  sliced,  four  ounces  ; • -i'  . . 

.i  Proof  spirit,  twto  pints.  •, 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  Biter.  . . 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  of  hellebofe, ' when  de- 
rignfcd  'fbX^  hh';aitCr;ative,  the  menstruum  here  employed  ex- 
ti^cfitii^  the  Jwhole  6’f 'its  virtues.  It  has  been  found  particular- 
ly s^'iceable  in  uterine  obstructions.  In  sanguine  constittitione 

T t. 
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where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  said  that  it  seldom 
fails  of  exciting  the  menstrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the 
bad  effects  of  their  suppression.  A tea  spoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  HU  MULL  Land. 

Tincture  of  Hops. 

Take  of 

Hops,  five  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Opium  in  every  form  disagrees  so  completely  with  some 
. people,  as  to  render  its  exhibition  to  them  improper.  In  these 
cases,  we  must  have  recourse  toother  narcotics,  and  of  them  the 
hop  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  agreeable.  Its  comparative 
strength  is  not  yet  well  ascertained,  nor  even  the  best  form  of 
exhibiting  it.  It  is  dillicultly  pulverizable,  and  in  its  natural 
form,  it  is  so  extremely  light  and  bulky,  as  to  absorb  and  retain 
a great  deal  of  the  spirit  employed  to  extract  a tincture  from  it, 
even  when  subjected  to  much  compression. 

TINCTURA  II YOSCI AMI  NIGRI.  Ed, 

Tincture  of  Henbane, 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  one  ounce  \ 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces, 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Hyosciami.  Loud.  Dub, 

Tincture  of  Henbane, 

Take  of 

Henbane  leaves,  dried,  (and  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces  and 
a quarter  ub.)  lour  ounces.  Land, 

Proof  spirit,  (one  pint  Dub.)  two  pints,  Lond. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  (fourteen,  Lond,)  and  strain. 

This  tincture,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  is  a 
valuable  anodyne,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  the  tincture  of  opium,  especially  where  the  latter 
produces  obstinate  constipation,  or,  instead  of  its  usual  soporific 
and  sedative  effects,  causes  uneasiness,  restlessness,  andi  uni- 
vers,al  irritation. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  observes,  that  it  is  useful  in  re- 
cent coughs,  in  doses  for  an  adult  of  not  less  than  tliirty  drops, 
with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  which  is  equal  to  thirty  drops  of 
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the  latter.  Tincture  of  henbane  alone  sometimes  purges  •,  when 
this  is  an  inconvenience,  it  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  laudanum.- 

TINCTURA  KINO.  Edln.  Dub.  Land: 

- Tincture  of  Kino. 

Take  of 

Kino,  in  powder,  two  ounces  (three  ounces,  Dub.  Lond.)  \ 
Diluted  alcohol,  a pound  and  a half  (a  pint  and  a half,  Dub. 
two  pints  Land?). 

Digest  for  seven  days,  (fourteen  days,  Londi)  and  strain  through 
paper. 

I HAVE  already  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  kino  to  be  a 
species  of  tannin.  This  is  certainly  a very  astringent  tincture, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  medicine  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas^ 
and  in  lienteria. 

TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper< 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  Land.  Dubt 
Tincture  of  Cinnamon, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  three  ounces  (three  ounce's  and  a half, 
Dub.)  •, 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  (fourteen  days.  Land.)  and  strain. 

The  tincture  of  cinnamon  possesses  the  astringent  virtues  of 
the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones  ; and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  spirit  prepared  by  distillation. 


SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL.®  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  j 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pound  ; 

Cimiamon,  bruised,  one  ounce  j 
Cloves,  bruised,  two  drachms  ; 

Nutmeg,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Red  sanders  wood,  in  shavings,  three  drachms, 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter* 

T t 2 
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Spiritus  Lavandul/E  Compositus.  Lond,  Dub. 
Compound  Sjoirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  j 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint  •,  . 

Cinnamon,  bruised, 

Nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; t 

(Cloves,  two  drachms,  Dub  ) 

Red  Saunders  wood,  one  ounce. 

.Digest  for  ten  days,  (fourteen  days,  Lond.)  and.strain. 

These  preparations  do  not  differ  materiaHy.  They  are  grate- 
ful cordials,  of  which  from  ten  to  a hundred  drops  may  be  con- 
veniently taken,  dropt  upon  sugar.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  spirits  or  tinctures  •, 
for  although  the  spirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominant  ingredi- 
ent, yet  the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a tincture,  and  the 
spirit  as  a menstruum  dissolves  astringent,  colouring,  and  otlier 
substances,  which  would  not  rise  with  it  in  distillation. 

TINCTURA  MELOES  VESICATORII.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

- Cantharides,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

TiNCTURA  CANTHARIDrS^  Bub. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

X Take  of  ' 

Bruised  Cantharides,  two  drachms  ; 

Cochineal,  pow'dered,  half  a drachm  i 
Proof  spirit,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  . • ' 

' . TiNCTURA  Lytt^.  Land. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruised,  three  drachms  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  cantharides, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  is  sometimes  given  internally,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  as  a diuretic,  or  as  a stimulant  in  gleets  and 
gonorrbeea. 
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TINCrURA  MIMOSA  CATECHU;  oUm  Tinctura  Ja- 
poNicA.  Ed.  Tinctura  Catechu.  Lond.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Catechu.  Japonic  Tincture. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half  (two  pints,  Land. 
Dub.). 

'Digest  for, seven  days,  (fourteen,  Lond.)  and  strain  through 
paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not 
only  as  warming  the  stomach,  but  likewise  as  covering  its  taste. 

This  tincture  is  of  service  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
looseness,  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders,  where  astrin- 
gent medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea  spoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle,  • 


- TINCTURA  MOSCHI,  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Muik. 

Take  of 

Musk,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Rec'fified  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Rectified  spirit  is  the  most  complete  menstruum  for  musk; 
but  in  this  form  it  is  pften  impossible  to  give  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  musk, 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; ‘ 

Alcohol,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper, 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruised,  three  ounces  ; 

Rectified  spirit,  twenty-two  ,fluidounces, 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruised  three  ounces ; 
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Profjf  spirit  of  wine,  a pint  and  a half ; , 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  half  a pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  as  a cardiac, 
for  removing  obstructions,  particularly  those  of  the  uterine  ves- 
sels, and  resisting  putrefaction.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  drops 
to  forty  or  more.  'The  medicine  may  perhaps  be  given  in  these 
cases  to  advantage ; though,  with  us,  it  is  more  commonly  used 
externally,  ior  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  aijd  promoting  the  exfolia- 

tioh  of  carious  bones. 

* 

TINCTURA  OPII,  sivE  THEBAICA  ^ vulg9  Laudanum 

LiqujdTm!  Ed. 

Uncture  of  Opium y or  Thebaic  Tincturcy  commonly  called  Liquid 

Laudanum. 

Tabe  of 

Opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

H .rd  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drachms;  ^ 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  ,/ 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Lond. 

. Take  of  ■ ■ 

‘ Hard  opium,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a half ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

As  these  tinctures,  on  evaporation,  furnish  the  same  quantity 
of  Extract,  they  are  believed  to  be  of  nearly  equal  strength  ; but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  _s.o  well  adapted  lor  keep- 
ing as  could  be  wished  : after  some  time,  a part  of  the  opium 
is  gradually  deposited  from  both,  and  cor/sequentl.y  tj^e  tinctures 
become  weaker  : the  part  whiej^thus  separates,  amounts  some- 
times, it  it  said,  to  near  orf^uourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium 
at  first  dissolved. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHOR./E  COMPOSITA.  Lend. 
Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  sive  Elixir  Paregoricum. 

Dub.  _ 

Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor.  Camphorated  Tincture  oj  Otiunil 

.‘Paregoric  Elixir, 

Xake  of 

Pamphor,  two  scruj>le$ ; 
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Hard  purified  opium,  in  powder, 

Benzoic  acid,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 

(Essential  oil  of  aniseed,  one  drachm.  Dub.) 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  (seven,  Dub.)  and  strain. 

In  this  formula,  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  camphor  are  com- 
bined. It  gets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  benzoin 
and  essential  oil.  The  latter  also  renders  it  more  stimulat- 
ing ; but  whether  it'  derives  any  salutary  virtues  from  the  for- 
mer, we  do  not  know.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the 
title  of  Elixir  Asthmaticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deserve.  It 
contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  frequent  cough- 
ing •,  and  at  the^same  time  it  is 'supposed  to  open  the  breast,  and 
give  greater  liberty  of  breathing.  It  is  given  to  children  against 
the  chincougn,  &c.  in  doses  of  from  five  drops  to  twenty : to 
adults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred.  Half  an  ounce,  by  mea- 
sure, contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIiE.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Quassia. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  quassia,  one  ounce  ; 

PrJof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

As  the  Dublin  cqllege  have  introduced  into  their  Pharmaco- 
poeia the  most  powerful  of  all  astringent  tinctures,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  tfiey  have  also  first  directed  a tincture  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  purest  and  most  intense  of  all  bitters. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  PALMATE  Ed. 

• Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  three  'ounces  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce.^ 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half.  ^ 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 


Tinctura  RHabarbari.  Dub.  Tinctura  Rhei.  Land. 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cfk  into  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

• Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  j 
(Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  Dub.) 

Saffron,  two  drachms  j 
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Proof  spi:*t  of  wine,  two  pints, 
pigest  for  seven  (days,  ( fourteen  days,  Loud.)  and  strain^ 

Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.  Land, 
Cotnpcund  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rl.uborb,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Llcfuortce  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  sliced, 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Water, 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  each  twelve  fluidounccs, 

Digest  ior  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOES ; ollm  Elixir  Sacrum.  Ed. 
Ttneuire  of  Rhubarb  ’with  AloeSy  commonly  called  Sacred  Elixir, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  ten  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachms ; 

J.esser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  o unce 
Diluted  alcohol,  tw'o  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.  ^ 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIANS  j olim  Tinctura 
■Rhei  Amara.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  with  GaituWy  formerly  Bitter  TinrUtre  f 

Rhubarb. 

Take  of  \ ‘ 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Gentian  root,  slict^,  half  an.  ounce  ; , tj--  • 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a Ealf  ; 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

All  the  foregoing'tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  designed  as’stoma- 
ehics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  : spiritous  liquors 
excellently  extract  those  parts  of  the  rhubarb  jn , which  the  two 
first  qualities  reside, and  the  additional  ingredients  considerably 
promote  their  efficacy.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indiges- 
tion, laxity  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoeas,  colic, ^nd  other  similar 
complaints,  these  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  service. 


TINCTURA  SAPGNIS ',  vulgo  Linimentu#  Saponaceu2.* 

Edin. 

Tincture  of  Socfpy  formerly  Saponaceous  Lmimcnt. 

Take  of 

Soap,  in  shavings,  four  ounces  j 
Camphor,  two  ounces  j 
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Volatile  oil  of  rosemary,  hslf  an  ounce; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days  ; then  add  to  the 
llltered  liquor  tlie  camphor  and  the  oil,  shaking  them  well 
togetlier. 

i 

Lvnimentum  Saponis  Compositum.  Land.  Liximentcm 

Saponis.  Dub. 

Compound  Soap  Luununt. 

Take  of  ‘ 

Soap,  three  ounces ; 

Camphor,  yne  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint. 

(Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  of  roSemary  until  it  be  dissolved, 
and  add  to  it  the  camphor.  Duh.) 

(Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  than  add  the  soap  and  ma- 
cerate in  a sand-bath  until  it  be  dissolved.  Loud.) 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  ET  OPII ; olim  Linimbntum  Ano“ 

DVNUM.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Soap  with  Opiums  formerly  Anodyne  Liniment. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  sanie  w'ay,  and  from  the  same  sub- 
stances, as  the  simple  tincture  of  soap,  but  \;'ith  the  addition 
from  the  beginning  of  u 

Opium,  one  ounce. 

These  tinctures  are  only  used  externally,  and  possess  great 
efficacy  in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed  on  the  affected 
part.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  have  omitted  the  ano- 
dyne liniment,  probably  as  it  maybe  easily  prepared  extempo- 
♦ raucously,  by  mixing  a proportion  of  laudanum  with  soap  lini- 
ineut. 


TIINCTURA  SClLLyE.  Loud.  Dub, 

Tincture  of  SquilU. 

take  of 

Squills,  fresh  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wdne,  two  pints. 

(Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain,  I'ond.) 

(Digest  for  seven  days  ; then  set  it  aside,  and  w’hcn  the  faeces 
have  subsided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor.  Dub.) 

The  active  principle  of  squills  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
?re  cases  in  which  a tincture  may  be  useful. 
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TINCTURA  SENNiE  COMPOSI  !'A  i vulgo  Elixir  Salu- 

Tjs.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Sennay  commonly  called  jE/ixiV  of  Health. 
Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,  bruised,  one  ounce  j 
Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  to  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper, 
add, 

Double  refined  sugar,  four  ounces.  ■ 

4. 

Tinctura  SennjE.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  one  pound  (three  ounces.  Lend.) ; 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half  (three  drachms. 
Land.) ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  and  husked,  half  an  ounce 
(one  drachm,  l.ond.) ; 

Raisins,  stoned,  sixteen  ounces  (four  ounces.  Land.) ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  gallon  (two  pints.  Load.). 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Both  these  tinctures  are  useful  carminatives  and  cathartics, 
especially  to  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use 
of  spiritous  liquors  ; they  often  relieve  flatulent  complaints  and 
colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  effect ; the  dose 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces, 

TINCTURA  TOLUIFERI  BALSAMI ; olim  Tinctura 
Tolutana.  Edin.  Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half  (one  ounce,  Dub.) ; 
Alcohol  one  pound  (one  pint.  Dub.). 

Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved  ; and  then  strain  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper. 

This  solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu  possesses  all  the  virtues  pf 
the  balsam  itself.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  several  in- 
tentions for  which  that  balsam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
tea  spoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with 
simple  syrup,  it  forms  an  elegant  balsamic  syrup. 
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TINCTURA  VALERIANS.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat,  for  seven  days,  (fourteen.  Land.) 
and  strain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty  fine  pow- 
der, otherwise  the  spirit  will  not  sufficiently  extract  its  virtues. 
The  tincture  has  a deep  colour,  and  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  valerian  ; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  in  the  cure  of  epileptic  disorders  as  the  root  in  substance, 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder  or  bolus.  The  dose  of  the 
tincture  is  from  half  a spoonful  to  a spoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

' TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  JV kite  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  bruised,  eight  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  them  together  for  seven  days,  and  filter  the  tincture 
through  paper. 

This  tincture  is  sometimes  used  for  assisting  cathartics,  &c. 
and  as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal  disorders.  It  may 
likewise  be  so  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  alterative  and 
deobstruent,  in  cases  where  milder  remedies  have  little  effect. 
But  a great  deal  of  caution  is  requisite  in  its  use  ; the  dose,  at 
first,  ought  to  be  oply  a few  drops  j if  considerable,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  pr  cathartic. 

I 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Gitwer. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  in  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  (fourteen.  Land.)  and 
strain. 

This  tincture  is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  only  employed 
??  a corrigent  to  purgative  draughts. 
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Chap.  XXXII. 

TINCTURES  MADE  WITH  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

We  have  classed  these  tinctures  by  themselves,  because  they 
are  more  strongly  characterised  by  the  nature  of  the  menstruum 
than  of  die  substances  dissolved  in  it.  Indcetl,  the  ethereal 
spirits  are  used  in  these  instances,  not  to  dissolve  substances  which 
would  resist  the  action  ot  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  direct  action  on  the  system.  ' 

TINCTURA  ALOES  ALTHEREA.  Ed. 

Ethu  eal  Tincture  of  Aloes, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  ' ' 

Myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

English  saffron,  sliced,  one  ounce  ; 

Sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  the  myrrh  with  the  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  for  four 
days,  in  a close  vessel  \ then  add  the  saffron  and  aloes. 

Digest  again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  faeces  have  subs  id, 
pour  off'  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  agrees  generally  in  its  effects  with  the  other 
tinctures  of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arising  from  the  more  pe- 
netrating and  stimulating  nature  of  the  menstruum  itself. 

yETHER  SULPHURICUS  CUM  ALCOHOLE  AROMA- 

TICUS.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  ivith  Alcohol. 

'JThis  is  made'of  the  same  aromatics,  and  in  the  same  manner,' 
as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamoa  ; except  that,  in  plac« 
of  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  is  employed. 

This  is  designed  for  persons  whose  stomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  Following  acid  tincture  : to  the  taste  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matic, without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 
Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds^; 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces. 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol*  Digest  the  mixture 
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■w'ith  a very:  gentle  heat,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,  and 
then  add  of  ' 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce. 

Digest  again,  in  a close  vessel,  for  six  days,  and  then  filter  the 
tincture  through  paper  placed  in  a glass  funnel. 

Although  the  name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the  college 
does  not  sanction  its  arrangement  with  the  ethereal  tinctures, 
yet  I have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the 
alcohol  is  completely  or  partially  changed,  by  the  digestion  with 
the  acid,  into  an  ethereal  spirit ; and  that  the  principal  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  tincture  consists  in  the  presence 
of  the  acid,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  men- 
struum by  which  the  tincture  is  formed,  but  as  an  acid  mixed 
with  the  etliereal  tincture. 

Medical  use. — ^This  is  a valuable  medicine  in  weakness  and  re- 
laxation of  the  stomach,  and  decay  of  constitution,  particularly 
in  those  which  proceed  from  irregularities,  which  are  accom- 
panied with  slow  febrile  symptoms,  or  which  follow  the  sup- 
pression of  intermittents.  It  frequently  succeeds,  after  bitters 
and  aromatics  by  themselves  have  availed  nothing  ; and  indeed 
great  part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  sulphuric  acid  ; which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach 
could  bear  the  acidity,  produced  happy  effects. 

It  is  very  usefully  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 
barks,  both  as  covering  their  disagreeable  taste,  and  as  coinciding 
with  them  in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
tliirty  drops,  or  more,  several  times  a-day.  ^ 


Chap.  XXXIII. 

AMMONIATED  or  VOLATILE  TINCTURES. 

Ammonia,  like  ether,  is  so  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living 
system,  that  we  think  it  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  com- 
positions into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  stimulating 
and  pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphoresis.  As  ammonia  ex- 
perts considerable  and  peculiar  powers  as  a solvent,  these  tinc- 
tures must  never  be  combined  in  prescription  with  any  thing 
acid,  which  w'^ould  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  destroy 
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its  peculiar  action  on  the  living  system,  but  would  precipitate 
whatever  was  dissolved  by  its  agency. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE  COMPOSITUM,  Land. 
Compound  Catnphor  Liniment, 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  amrnonia,  six,  fluidounces  ; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  a pint. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit ; and  distil  from  a 
glass  retort,  with  a slow  fire,  a pint.  Then  dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  distilled  liquor. 

This  is  more  pungent  and  penetrating  than  the  solution  of 
camphor  in  alcohol. 

\ 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA.  Ed, 
Compound  Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of  > 

Russian  castor,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Assafoctida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  composition  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  particularly 
in  hysterical  disorders,  and  the  several  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany them.  The  spirit  here  used  is  an  excellent  menstruum, 
both  for  the  castor  and  the  assafoctida,  and  greatly  adds  to  theit 
virtues. 


TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.  Ed.  Dub. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Gitaiac. 

Take  of 

Resin  of  guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half  (one  pint  and  a 
half.  Dub.). 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 


Land, 


Take  of 

Guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; ' 

Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

' These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tinctures ; the  am- 
moniated spirit  readily  dissolving  the  resin,  and,  at  the  same  lime* 
promoting  1 its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cases,  a tea,  or 
' even  table,  spoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  in  any 
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convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  singular 
service. 

TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA ; olim  Elixir  Parego- 

RICUM.  Ed. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opium,  formerly  Paregoric  Elixir, 
Take  of  ^ , 

Benzoic  acid, 

English  saffron,  sliced,  of  each  three  drachms 
Opium,  two  drachms ; 

Volatile  oil  of  aniseed,  half  a drachm  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  sixteen  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  in  a close  vessel,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a preparation  of  considerable  efficacy  in  many  spas- 
modic diseases,  as  chincough,  &c.  the  ammonia  removing  the 
spasm  immediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return. 
Each  drachm  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINGTURA  VALERIANAE  AMMONIATA.  Lond. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  j 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Valerian  root,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

I The  spirit  of  ammonia,  both  simple  and  compound,  is  here 
an  excellent  menstruum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
promotes  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which,  in  some  cases, 
wants  assistance  of  this  kind.  The  dose  may  be  a tea  spoonful 
or  two. 


Chap.  XXXIV.— -MEDICATED  WINES. 

Parmentier  has  occupied  thiry-two  pages  of  the  Annales 
de  Chimic,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  menstruum 
, for  extracting  the  virtues  of  medical  substances.  *His  only  ar- 
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gument  is,  that,  by  the  ijifuaion  of  vegetable  substances  in  wine, 
its  natural  tenilency  to  decomposition  is  so  much  accelerated, 
that  at  the  end  of  tiie  process,  instead  of  wine,  we  have  only  a 
liquor  containing  the  elements  of. bad  vinegar.  As  a solvent, 
diluted  alcohol  perfectly  su|rersedes  the  use  of  wine  ; and  if  we 
wish  to  use  wine  to  cover  the  taste,  or  to  assist  the  operation 
of  any  medicine,  M.  Parmentier  proposes,  that  a tincture  of  tire 
substance  should  be  extemporaneously  mixed  with  wine  as  a ve- 
hicle. 

Notwithstanding  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  have  great 
weight,  we  shall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  the  characters  they  still  generally  possess. 

VINUM  ALOES  SOCOTORINiE  j vulgo  Tinctura 

Sacra.  Ed. 

Wine  of  Socotorhu  AloeSy  commonly  called  Sacred  Tincture, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; i 
Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 

Ginger,  bruised,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pounds. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  stirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards 
strain. 

ViKUM  Ai.of.s.  Du}, 

Wine  of  Aloes, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  ounce  j 
Spanish  white  wine,  three  pints ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  'canella  alba  separately ; then  mix  and 
pour  on  the  wine,  mixed  with  the  spirit ; afterwards  digest  for 
fourteen  days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel ; and,  lastly,  fil- 
ter die  liquor. 

Londt 

Take  of  _ ’ ' 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces  j 
Wine,  six  pints  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two.  pints.  • ' 

Triturate  the  aloes  with  white  sand  waslied  clean,  to  powder } 
also  powder  the  canella,  and  pour  the  wine  ,a^d  spirit  upon 
these  powders  mixed  together.  Macerate  for, fourteen  days, 
now  and  then  shaking  them,  and  strain. 


/ 
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The  sand  is  added  to  facilitate  the  pulverization  of  the  aloes, 
and  to  prevent  it,  when  moistened  by  the  fluids,  from  running 
together  into  masses.  It  is  evident,  that  it  does  not  afiect  the 
tincture. 

'1  his  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  esteem',  not  only  as  a 
cathartic,  but  likewise  as  a stimulus. 

It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a very  useful  me- 
dicine The  dose,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  so  as  to  be  productive  of 
excellent  effects,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  small  doses,  at 
proper  intervals.  Thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a considerable 
time  operate  remarkably  by  stool ; but  at  length  proves  purga- 
tive, and  occasions  a lax  habit,  of  much  longer  continuance  than 
that  produced  by  the  other  common  cathartics^ 

VINUM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM  ; vulgo  ' Vinum 

Am  ARUM.  d. 

Compound  Wwe  of  Gentian^  commonly  called  Bitter  Wine. 
Take  of 

Gentian  roo^",  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cinchona  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms  ; 

Canella  alba  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  diluted  alcohpl  on  the  root  and  barks,  sliced  and 
bruised,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  add  the  wine  ; then  ma- 
cerate for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  wine,  which  is  a pleasant  bitter,  is  Intended  as  a sul*- 
stitute  for  tire  old  Tinctura  ad  Stomacbicos.  Wines  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  introduced  at  the  tables  of  epicures  in  Italy,  to  , 
assist  tire  stomach  in  digestion. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA.  Lend.  Duh 
Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuan,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fouvteen  days,  (seven  days,  Dub.)  and  strain. 


Ed. 


Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  bruised,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces, 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

U u 
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Both  these  wines  are  very  mild  and  safe  emetics,  and  equally 
serviceable,  in  dysenteries,  with  the  ipecacuanha  in  substance, 
this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanish  white  wine. 
The  common  dose  is  an  ounce,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 


VINUM  NICOTIANvE  TABACI.  Ed. 
Tobacco  Wine. 


Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Wine  seems  to  extract  more  fully  the  active  principles  of  the 
tobacco  than  either  water  or  spirit  taken  separately. 


VINUM  OPir.  Lond. 

Wine  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  opium,  an  ounce  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  * 

Cloves,  bruised,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 

Wine,  a pint. 

^Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  Tinctura  Thebaica  of  the  Dispensatory  1745  j 
the  Laudanum  Liquidum  of  Hoffman,  which  has  continued  to 
be  a popular,  notwithstanding  its  exclusion  from  the  late  Phar- 
macopoeias. Mr.  Ware,  in  particular,  considers  it  as  superior 
to  every  other  solution  of  opium  as  an  application  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes ; and,  with  the  same  intention,  it  is 
sometimes  Used  when  inspissated  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 


VINUM  RHEI  PALMATE  Ed. 

Rhubarb  Wine. 

'Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Canella  alba,  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces  , 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  tlirough  paper. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  Is  used 
chiefly  in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some 
kinds  of  loosenesses,  for  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  and 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  half  a spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  or  more, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  disorder,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient. 
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Chap.  XXXV.— EXTRACTS  and  RESINS. 

Extract,  in  pharmacy,  has  long  been  used,  in  the  common 
and  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  express  a tiring  extracted, 
and  therefore  it  was  applied  to  substances  of  all  kinds  whiejx 
were  extracted  from  heterogeneous  bodies,  by  the  action  of  any 
menstruum^  and  again  reduced  to  a consistent  form,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  that  menstruum.  Lately,  however,  Extract  has 
been  used  in  a different  and  much  more  limited  sense,  as  the 
name  for  a peculiar  principle,  which  is  often  indeed  contained 
in  extracts,  and  which  before  had  no  proper  appellation.  It  is 
in  the  fQrmer  sense  that  we  employ  it  here,  aad  in  which  we 
wish  it  to  be  only  used,  while  a new  word  should  be  invented  as 
the  name  of  the  new  substance.  Till  a better  be  proposed,  we 
shall  call  it  Extractive. 

Extracts  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menstruum 
employed : but  they  commonly  consist  of  gum,  sugar,  extrac- 
tive, tannin,  cinchonin,  gallic  acid,  or  resin,  or  several  of  tliem 
mixed  in  various  proportions.  The  menstrua  most  commonly  em- 
ployed are  water  and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  extract- 
ing all  the  substances  enumerated,  except  the  resin,  and  the 
latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  also  sometimes  employed, 
but  very  improperly  ; for,  as  a solvent,  it  can  only  act  as  a mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind, on  evaporation,  are  rather  injurious  than  of  advantage  to 
the  extract. 

Water  is  the  menstruum  most  economically  employed  in  mak- 
ing extracts,  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  all  the  active  principles 
except  resin,  and  can  have  its  solvent  powers  assisted 'by  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat. 

Watery  extracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  wa- 
ter, and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a thick  consist- 
ence. 

It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whctlier  the 
subject  be  used  fresh  or  df^  ; since  nothing  that  can  be  preserv- 
-cd  in  this  process  will  be  lost  by  drying.  With  regard  to  the 
facility  of  extraction,  however,  there  is  a very  considerable  dif- 
ference ; vegetables  in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more 
readily  when  dried  than  when  fresh. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum by  mechanical  division,  but  it  should  not  lac  carried  so 
far  as  to  reduce  the  substance  to  a very  fine  powder  *,  as  Fab- 
broni  found  that  cinchona,  at  least,  yielded  a larger  proportion 
of  cvlract,  when  onlv  coarsely  nowdered. 
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The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  necessary  i 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  subject.  This  point,  however,  , 
is  not  very  easily  a.scertained  ; for,  although  some  of  the  common 
principles  of  extracts  be  soluble  in  a very  small  proportion  of  j 
water,  tliere  are  others,  such  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can 
dissolve  only  a certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  ' 
up  more  by  any  length  of  boiling ; besides,  we  have  no  very  i 
good  method  of  knowing  when  we  have  used  a sufficient  quan-  1 
tity  of  water  j for  vegetable  substances  will  continue  to  colour  ■ 
deeply  successive  portions  of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after  f 
tliey  are  yielding  nothing  to  it  but  colouring  matter.  One  of  f 
the  best  methods  is  to  boil  the  subject  in  successive  quantities  1 
of  water,  as  long  as  the  decoctions  form  a considerable  precipi- 
J:ate  with  the  test  which  is  proper  for  detecting  the  substance  we 
are  extracting,  such  ajs  a solution  of  gelatin  for  tannin,  of  alum  ij 
for  extractive^  &c.  j 

'Fhe  decoctions  are  to  be  evaporated  after  they  have  been  fil- 
tered,  boiling  hot,  without  any  farther  depuration;  because  some  !) 
of  tlie  most  active  principles  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  k 
tannin,  are  mucli  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water, 
and  because  alrjost  all  of  them  are  very  quickly  afiected  by  ex-  »•; 
posure  to  the  atmosph.crc.  Therefore,  if  a boiling  decoction,  ,i 
saturated  with  tannin,  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  greatest  part  of  f| 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  activity  of  the  substance  de-  [i 
pends,  will  separate  to  the  bottom,  and,  according  to  the  usual  || 
directions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  sediment.  The  same  objee- 
tion  applies  more  strongly  to  allowing  tlie  decoction  to  cool,  and  t 
deposite  a fresh  sediment,  after  it  has  been  partially  evaporat- 
ed. Besides,  by  allowing  the  decoctions  to  stand  several  days  j 
before  we  proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are,  in  fact,  allow-  j 
ing  the  active  principles  contained  in  the  decoction  to  be  altered  |i 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  and  .to  be  converted  into  substances,  i 
perhaps  inactive,  which  also  are  thrown  away  as  sediment. 

I'he  evapora.ion  is  most  conveniently  performed  in  broad  shal-  I 
low  vessels  ; the  larger  the  surface  ol  the  liquor,  the  sooner  will  | 
the  aqu-.ous  parts  exhale.  This  effect  may  likewise  be  promoted  | 
by  agii  iton. 

When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  necessary  [ 
to  prevent  its  burning.  ! liis  accident,  almost  unavoidable  if  the  [ 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  applied,  as  usual,  under  the  eva-  jj 
poratiag  basin,  may  be  ff'.ctually  prevented,  by  pouring  the  ex-  I 
tract,  when  it  has  acquired  che  consistence  of  a syrup,  into  shal-  J 
low  tin  or  c nthen  pans,  and  placing  these  in  an  oven  with  its  door  | 
open,  moderately  heated  • which,  acting  uniformly  on  every  | 
part  of  the  liquid,  will  soon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  cohsistence  4 
required.  'Ihis  may  likewise  be  done,  and  more  securely,  by  | 
setting  tire  evaporating  vessel  in  boiling  water  ; but  the  eyapor- 
aticn  is  ia  tliis.way  very  tedious.  j 
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Alcohol  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  employed  as  a men- 
struum for  obtaining  extracts,  except  in  those  cases  where  water 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  These  cases  are, 

1 5',  When  the  nature  of  the  extract  is  very  perishable  when 
dissolved  in  water,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  decomposed  before 
the  evaporation  can  be  completed,  especially  if  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  evaporation. 

2J'y,  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
stance to  bo  extracted  ; and. 

3"’’,  When  the  substance  extracted  can  bear  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would  be  dissipated 
by  that  of  boiling  writer  ; that  is,  when  it  requires  a, beat. greater 
than  176“,  and  less  chan  212®,  for  its  vaporization. 

In  the  last  case,  the  alcohol  must  be  pertectly  free  from  wa-. 
ter,  because  the  heat  necessary  to  cv.ipo.'ate  it  at  the  end  of  the 
process  would  frustrate  tiio  wnole  operation  Hence,  also,  the 
subject  Itself  ought  always  to  be  dry  ; those  substances  which 
lose  their  virtue  by  drying,  lose  it  equally  on  being  submitted  to 
this  treatment  wltii  the  purest  alcohol. 

In  this  wav  the  alcoholic  extract  of  some  aromatic  substances, 
as  cinnamon,  lavender,  rosemary,  retain  a considerable  degree 
of  their  fine  flavour 

In  the  second  case,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  so  very  strong, 
because  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  resinous  substances,  although  ^ 
diluted  with  a considerable  proportion  of  water. 

In  the  first  case,  the  alcohol  may  be  Still  much  weaker  j or 
rather,  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water 
will  be  sulficient  to  retard  or  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 
decoction. 

The  alcohol  employed  in  all  these  cases  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour,  lest  it  be  communicated  to 
the  extract. 

The  Inspissation  should  be, performed  from  the  beginning,  la 
the  gentle  heat  of  a water-bath.  We  need  not  suffer  the  alco- 
hol to  evaporate  in  the  air  : the  greatest  part  of  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  collecting  the  vapour  in  common  distilling  vessels. 
If  the  distilled  spirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour 
from  the  subject,  it  may  be  advantageously  reserv'ed  for  the 
same  purposes  again. 

When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  distillation  should 
only  be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over ; and  the 
evaporation  should  be  finished  in  wide  open  vessels 

In  this  chapter  we  have  also  included  the  processes  intended 
for  purifying  inspissated  juices  and  resinous  substances,  and  the 
inspissated  juices  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  having  neglect- 
ed to  insert  them  in  their  proper  place,  in  consequence  of  being 
misled,  by  the  new  denominations  given  them,  to  suppose  that 
they  were  entirely  rejected. 
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Pure  resins  are  prepared,  by  adding,  to  spiritous  tinctures 
of  resinous  .vegetables,  a large  quantity  of  water.  The  resin, 
incapable  of  remaining  dissolved  in  the  watery  liquor,  separates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; leaving  in  the  menstruum  such  other 
principles  of  the  plant  as  the  spirit  might  have  extracted  at  first 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  only  practised  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
alysis. 


EXTRACTS  MADE  WITH  WATER. 
EXTRACIUM  GENTIANyE  LUTEaE.  £d: 

Extract  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  any  quantity. 

Having  cut  and  bruised  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water.  Boil  to  die  consumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  by  strong  expression.  Evaporate 
the  decoction  immediately,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey, 
in  a bath  of  water,  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

^XTRACTA.  Lend. 

Extracts. 

In  preparing  extracts  of  every  kind,  evapoTate  the  fluid  in  a pan, 
in  a water-bath,  as  quickly  as  possible,  until  it  become  of  a 
proper  thickness  for  formhig  into  pills,  stirring  it  constantly  to- 
wards the  end  with  a spatula. 

Bprinkle  a little  rectified  spirit  on  all  softer  extracts. 

LXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA.  DuE 
Simple  Extracts. 

All  simple  extracts,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  arc  to  be  pre- 
pared according  to  die  following  rule’: 

The  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  boiled,  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  to  one  half ; the  liquor  is  then  tO  be  expressed,  and,  af- 
ter the  fi'ces  have  subsided,  to  be. filtered  ; it  is  dic-n  to  be 
evaporated,  -with  a heat  between  200®  and  212®,  until  it  be- 
comes tliickish  i and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a heat 
less  than  200®,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  it  acquire  a con- 
sistence proper  for  forming  pills. 

All  extracts,  when  they  begin  to  get  thick,  ought  to  be  frequent- 
ly stirred  with  a clean  iron  spatula.  They  may  be  reduced  to  a 
proper  diickness  by  means  of  a stove,  heated  on  purpose. 

They  ought  to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  and  the  ^fter  ones  are  to  be  spfinkled  with 
rcctifiedspirit,  • ‘ 
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In  this  manner  are  prepared, 
Extbacta 

Cacuminum  Absinttui.  Dui. 

Radicis  GLYCYRnHiZ^C  GlabU^:.  Ed, 
. ... GLYCYRKlllZiE.  Dub. 


Extracts  of 
Wormwood. 


s Liquorice. 


. . ■ ■ HcLLCBoni  Nicri-  Ed.  Did. 

Black  Hellctiorr, 
')  ^ ■ 

■ ' . ' ■ Genti.inx.  Dub. 

s Gentian. 

Radicis  J.IL.IP.’E.  Dub. 

Jalaii. 

Foliorum  Rutj.  Gbaveolentis.  F.J. 

1 Rue. 

. ■ 1—  Ruts.  Dub. 

Sen!»£.  Ed. 

Senna. 

, Sabin'-E.  Dub. 

Savin. 

Florum  A NTHHM'DIS  Noflll-IS.  Ed. 
CiiA-.:xMELi.  Dub. 

^ Chamomile. 

Capitum  Papwebis  Somniferi.  Ed. 

Poppy-heads. 

Cacumiitwtt  Du^» 

Broom- tops. 

Ligni  H^matoxym  Campechiani.  Ed. 
Scobis  H ASM XIOXY LI.  Dub, 

^ Logwood. 

Corticis  QcEiitL's.  Dub. 

Oak  bark. 

llerbte  et  Radicis  I XH,.\xxci.  Dub. 

Dandelion. 

EXTRACTUM  ACONITE  Lend. 

Extract  of  Monkshood. 


Take  of 

Monkshood  leaves,  one  pound. 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water  upon 
them  ; then  express  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  without  se- 
parating the  sediment,  to  a proper  thickness. 

This  is  properly  an  inspissated  juice,  analogous  to  the  Edin- 
burgh preparations  under  that  title. 


EXTRACTUM  ALOES.  Und.  ' 

Extract  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  a pound  j 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate,  in  a gentle  heat,  for  three  days,  then  strain,  and  set 
it  at  rest  till  the  faeces  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a proper  thickness. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  less  irritating  than  the  aloes  itself, 
but  it  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement.  The  name  is 
also  objectionable,  as  being  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
crude  aloes.  It  would  haye  been  better,  ExtracUm  Aloes  Puri'' 
ficatuin . 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Loud  * 

Extract  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flo  wers,  dried,  one  pound  *, 
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Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  to  four  pounds,  and  filter  the  liquor  while  hot.  Then  eva- 
porate to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA.  Lond. 

Extract  oj  Biitersuueet. 

Take  of 

Fresh  bittersweet  leaves,  one  pound. 

Bruise  in  a stone  mortar  with  a little  water  •,  then  express  the 
juice,  and  evaporate  it,  without  pouring  it  from  the  sediment, 
to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACrUM  CICHONA.  Land. 

Extract  of  Cinchona, 

Take  of 

Lanceleaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  one  pound  j 
Water,  a gallon. 

Boil  to  six  pints,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  while  hot.  With  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  in  the  same  manner,  repeat  the 
boiling  four  times.  Then  reduce  all  these  liquors,  mixed  to- 
gether, to  a proper  thickness,  by  evaporation 
This  extract  must  be  prepared  under  two  forms  •,  one  softy  and 
6t  for  making  pills  •,  the  other  hard  and  pulverizable. 

Extractum  Cinchona.  Duh. 

Extract  of  Linchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  *, 

Water,  six  pints. 

Boil,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a vessel  almost  covered  ; 
filter  the  decoction  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside.  ' Boil  the 
residuum  again,  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  filter  it 
in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  repeated  a third  time, 
and  all  the  decoctions  are  to  be  mixed  and  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  thickness  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  ought  to  be  kept  in  two  states  ; one  soft,  adapted 
for  making  pills  ; and  the  other  hard,  capable  of  being  pul- 
verised. 

EXTRACTUM  CONII  Land. 

Extract  oj  Hemlock. 

Take  of 

Fresh  hemlock,  a pound. 

Bruise  in  a stone  mortvir,  with  a little  M'ater,  tlren  express  the 
juice,  and  evaporate  it  without  pouring  from  the  faeces,  to  a 
proper  thickness 
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EXTR ACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS.  ^Lond, 

Rxlraci  of  Coloc^nth. 

'Take  of 

Puip  of  cclocynth,  a pound  ; 

Water,  a gallon. 

Boil  to  four  pounds,  and  filter  the  liquor  while  hot.  Evaporate 
to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNHTIDIS  COMPOS ITUM, 

Loud. 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth, 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  colocynth,  sliced,  six  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Scammony,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cardamom  seeds,  powdered,  a drachm  ; 

Hard  soap,  three  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  the  pulp  of  colocynth  in  the  water,  with  a gentle  heat, 
for  four  days.  Strain  tlie  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  aloes, 
scammony,  and  soap.  Then  evajiorate  to  a proper  thickness, 
adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  cardamon  seeds. 


Dub, 


Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth,  cut  small,  six  drachms  ; 

Hepatic  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 
Castile  soap,  softened  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  have  a 
gelatinous  consistence,  three  drachms  j 
Water,  one  pint. 

Bigest  the  colocynth  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  for  four  days.  To  the  liquor,  expressed  and 
filtered,  add  the  aloes  and  scammony,  separately  reduced  to 
powder : then  evaporate  the  mi.Kture  to  a proper  thickness 
for  making  pills,  having  added,  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation,  the  soap-jelly  and  powdered  seeds  ; and  mix  all 
the  ingredients  thoroughly  together. 


EXTRACTUM  HtEMATOXYLI.  Lend. 

Jixtract  of  Logwood, 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 

^lacerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  to  four  pints.  Strain 
, the  liquor  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistenee. 
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EXTRACTUM  OPII  AQUOSUM.  Dub. 

Watery  Extract  of  Opium, 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Bolling  water,  one  pint.  i 

Triturate  the  opium  well  in  the  water,  for  ten  minutes  ; then,  i 
after  waiting  a little,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  triturate  the  I 
romaining  opium  with  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water,  ' 

pouring  off  the  infusion  in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  i 

repeated  a third  time.  INIix  the  decanted  liquors,  and  ex- 
pose the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel,  for  two  days,  to  the  air.  j 
Lastly,  filter  through  linen,  and,  by  slow  evaporation,  forn:  ! 

an  extract. 


Extractum  Opii.  Loml, 

Extract  of  Opium, 

Take  of  , 

Opium,  sliced,  half  a pound  ; 

‘ Water,  three  pints. 

Add  a small  quantity  of  the  water  to  the  opium,  and  macerate 
for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  soften  ; then,  having  gradually 
added  the  rest  of  the  xvater,  triturate  them,  until  they  become 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  set  it  at  rest  until  the  faeces  subside. 
Then  filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  thickness. 

. EXTRACTUM  PAPAVERIS.  Lond. 

Extract  of  Poppy. 

Take  of 

Poppy  heads,  bruised,  one  pound  \ 

Boiling  w^ater,  a gallon. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  boilto  four  pints  : straii: 
the  liquor  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI.  Load.  / 

Extract  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb  root,  in  powder,  a pound  ; j 

Proof  spirit,  a pint  j | 

Water,  seven  pints. 

Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  four  days  ; then  filter,  and  set  j 
it  aside,  until  the  precipitate  subside.  Pour  off  the  liquor 
clear,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  thickness. 

extractum  SARvSAPARILLiE.  Loud. 

Extract  oj  Sarsaparilla. 

'lake  of  _ I 

Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  a pound  ; | 
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Boiling  water,  a gallon. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  boil  to  four  pints,  and  filter 
the  liquor  while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  thicknbss. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI,  Lond. 

Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Take  of 

Fresh  dandelion  root,  bruised,  a pound  5 
Boiling  water,  a gallon. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  *,then  boil  to  four  pints,  and  filter 
the  liquor  while  hot  j lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  thickness. 

EXFRACTUM  VALERIANS.  Dul. 

Extract  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

Valerian  root,  in  coarse  powder,  six  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  digest,  with  a moderate  heat,  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel  j and  then  express  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  a proper  thickness. 


EXTRACTS  MADE  WITH  ALCOHOL. 

EXTRACTUhl  CINCHONA*  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

' Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

Digest,  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture.  ' 

Boil  the  residuum  in  five  pounds  of  distilled  water,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  filter  the  decoction,  boiling  hot,  through  linen. 
Repeat  this  decoction  and  filtration,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  honey. 

Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  -by  distillation,  until  it 
also  become  thick  •,  then  mix  the  liquors,  thus  inspissated, 
and  evaporate  them  in  a bath  of  boiling  water,  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  to  a proper  consistency. 

EX'FRACTUM  CONVOLVULI  JALAPAt.  Ed. 

Extract  of  Jalap 

Is  prepared  in  the  same  v/ay,  from  the  bruised  root. 
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EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  RESINOSUM.  Loud. 
Resinous  Lxtract  of 'Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Lanceleaved  cinchona,  bruised,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain ; distil  the  tincture,  in  u 
water  bath,  to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLiE  RESINOSUM,  Dub. 
Resinous  Extract  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of 

Cascarilla,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints 
®igest  for  four  days  ; then  pour  off  the  tincture,  and  strain ; 
boil  the  residuum,  in  ten  pints  of  water,  to  two : evaporate 
the  filtered  decoction,  and  distil  the  tincture,  in  a retort,  till 
both  begin  to  grow  thick  ; then  mix  them,  and  evaporate 
them  to  a state  fit  for  making  pills.  Lastly,  they  are  to  be 
intimately  mixed. 

In  this  way  are  prepared 

Extractum  Resinoun  Extract  of 

CiNcnoNiE  RuBKiE  Resinosum.  Dub.  Red  Cinchona  Bark. 

jAEApiE  Resinosum.  Dub.  Jalap. 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Purified  Opium. 

Take  of  * 

Opium,  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  pound  j 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints.  , 

Digest  the  opium  with  a gentle  heat,  stirring  now  and  then  till 
it  be  dissolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Distil  in  a retort 
until  the  spirit  be  separated  : pour  out  the  liquor  which 
remains,  and  evaporate,  until  the  e.xtract  acquires  a proper 
thickness. 

Purified  opium  must  be  kept  in  two  forms  ; one  soft^  proper  for 
forming  into  pills  j the  other  hardy  capable  of  being  reduced 
into  powder. 

Land. 

Very  carefully  separate  opium  from  all  heterogeneous  matters, 
especially  tnose  adhering  to  it  on  the  outside.  Opium  is  to 
be  kept  in  two  states,  one  softy  fit  for  making  pills  : and  an- 
other hardy  dried  in  a water-bath,  until  in  become  pulveriz- 
able. 
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All  these  extracts  are  supposed  to  contain  tlie  virtues  of  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a very  pure  and 
concentrated  form  ; but  this  supposition  is,  probably  in  several 
instances,  erroneous  ; and  tire  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
frequently  injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  solution, 
and  subsequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  ascertained  by  care- 
ful and  satisfactory  experiments,  well-selected  pieces  of  these 
substances  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  purified.  As  a farther  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  good  opium  over  all  its  preparations,  I may  also  re- 
mark, that  the  latter,  however  well  prepared,  soon  become 
mouldy,  the  former  never  does 

Cinchona  bark  is  a medicine  of  very  great  importance  ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  jar  inert  matter, 
which  enter  into  its  composition  is  so  great,  that  weak  stomachs 
cannot  bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  any 
very  powerful  effects.  On  this  account  the  preparation  of  an 
extract,  which  may  contain  its  active  principles  in  a concentrat- 
ed form,  is  a desirable  object.  On  this  subject  there  is  still  much 
room  for  experiment.  The  London  college,  in  its  late  Pharma- 
copoeia, certainly  erred  in  two  important  particulars ; in  the  first 
place,  in  desiring  the  decoction  to  be  continued  until  the  great- 
est part  of  the  menstruum  is  evaporated  ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  in  sejjarating,  by  filtration,  the  powder  which  separates 
from  the  decoction  after  it  has  cooled.  The  first  error  propably 
originated  in  the  idea,  that,  by  continuing  the  boiling  for  a great 
length  of  time,  more  of  the  bark  would  be  dissolved  ; but  it  is 
now  known,  that  water  is  incapable  of  dissolving  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona  ; and  that, 
after  the  water  has  become  saturated,  by  continuing  the  decoc- 
tion we  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum,  and  therefore 
also  diminish  the  quantity  of  bark  dissolved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  second  error  •,  for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that 
the  powder  which  separated,  on  cooling,  from  a saturated  de- 
coction of  cinchona,  was  a resinous  substance,  it  surely  ought 
not  to  have  been  rejected  from  what  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
sinous extracts.  This  precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  much  greater  solubility  of  its  active  principles  in  boiling 
than  in  cold  water  ; so  that  the  precipitate  is  not  different  from 
what  remains  in  solution.  Accordingly,  I ascertained,  by  expe- 
riment, tliat  cinchona  gave  at  least  one  half  more  extract  when 
the  decoction  was  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  tire 
Edinburgh  college  \ and  the  London  college,  in  their  present 
Pharmacopoeia,  have  improved  their  processes  on  tlie  same  prin- 
ciples. 
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The  real  advantage  of  so  expensive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in 
preparing  any  of  these  extracts,  has  not  been  demonstrated  } 
and,  if  I be  not  misinformed,  it  is  seldom  employed  by  the 
apothecaries  in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Resinous  Ex- 
tracts. 

I 

RESINA  FLAV A.  Loud.  Dub. 

Yellow  Rosin. 

This  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

Turpentines  are  combinations  of  volatile  oil  and  resins,  which 
arc  easily  separated  by  distillation.  The  process,  however,  can. 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  separate  the  whole  of  tire  oil,  without 
charring  and  burning  part  of  the  resin.  In  this  state  it  has  a 
brown  colour,  and  a certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Fiddlers  Rosin.  But,  if  water  be  add- 
ed to  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  and  be  thoroughly  mix- 
ed with  it  by  agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  Yel- 
low Rosin. 

Yellow  rosin  is  a useful  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
plasters  and  hard  ointments. 

GUMMI  RESINyE.  Loud. 

Guru  Resins. 

Those  gum-resins  are  to  be  reckoned  the  best  which  are  select- 
ed so  pure,  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  purification. 
But  if  they  seem  impure,  boil  them  in  water  until  they  grow 
soft } then  squeeze  them  through  a canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a’ 
press.  Let  it  remain  at  rest  till  the  resinous  part  subside  ; 
tlien  evaporate,  in  a water-bath,  the  part  of  the  water  decant- 
ed off ; and,  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  mix  the  re- 
sinous part  with  the  gummy  into  a homogeneous  mass. 

You  may  also  purify  any  gum  which  melts  easy  by  putting  it 
in  an  ox  bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be- 
comes so  soft,  that  it  can  be  separated  from  its  impurities  by 
pressing  it  through  a hempen  doth. 

As  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  active,  constituent  of  gummy 
tesins,  as  they  are  called,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be,  in  a great  measure,  dissipated  in  the  process  just 
described,  and  that  we  cani^ot  expect  the  same  virtues  in  tliesc 
substances  after  they  are  purified,  which  they  possess  in  their 
crude  slate.  This  process  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  good  pharmacy  ; and  such  specimens  of  these  gummy  resins 
as  stand  in  need  of  it  to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity, 
should  not  be  admitted  into  th?  f^np  of  the  apothecary.  Be- 
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sides,  many  of  the  impurities  which  they  usually  contain  are 
easily  separated,  in  compounding  the  preparations  or  extern* 
poraneous  prescriptions  into  which  they  enter. 

STYRAX  PURIFICATA.  ZcW. 

Purified  Storax. 

Dissolve  die  balsam  of  storax  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and 
strain  the  solution ; afterwards  reduce  the  balsam  to  a proper 
thickness,  by  distilling  off  the  spirit  with  a gentle  heat. 

Digest  the  storax  in  water,  with  a low  heat,  until  it  get  soft ; 
then  express  it  between  iron  plates,  heated  with  boiling  wa- 
ter ; and,  lastly,  separate  it  from  the  water. 

Storax  is  a balsam,  or  combination  of  resin  and  benzoic 
acid,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them 
volatile  in  the  heat  necessary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  The  Lon- 
don process  for  purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemi- 
cal objections.  The  method  now  directed  by  the  Dublin  college 
15  certainly  more  economical,  but  must  be  attended  with  loss  of 
benzoic  acid. 


Chap  XXXVI.— POWDERS. 

This  form  Is  proper  for  such  materials  only  as  are  capable  of 
being  sufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverizable,  without  the  loss 
of  their  virtue.  There  are  several  substances,  however,  of  this 
kind,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  ; bitter, 
acrid,  fetid  drugs  are  too  disagreeable ; emollient  and  mucila- 
ginous herbs  and  roots  are  too  bulky ; pure  gums  cohere,  and 
become  tenacious  in  the  mouth  ; fixed  alkaline  salts  deliquesce 
when  exposed  to  the  air  j and  volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many  of 
the  aromatics,  too,  suffer  a great  loss  of  their  odorous  principles 
when  kept  in  powder,  as  in  that  form  they  expose  a mucli  lar- 
ger surface  to  the  air. 

The  dose  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prescription,  is  ge- 
nerally about  half  a drachm  j it  rarely  exceeds  a whole  drachm  ; 
and  is  not  often  less  thatia  scruple.  Substances  which  produce 
powerful  effects  in  small  doses  arc  ngt  exhibited  in  this  form, 
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unless  their  bulk  be  increased  by  additions  of  less  efficacy  ; those  | 

•ttrhich  require  to  be  given  In  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  > 

€>ther  forms.  | 

The  usual  vehicle  for  taking  the  hghter  powders,  is  any, agree-  i 
able  tliin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  those  j 
prepared  from  metallic  substances,  require  a more  consistent  | 
vehicle,  as  syrups  ; for  from  thin  ones  they  soon  subside.  Re-  ■ 
sinoiis  substances  likewise  are  most  commodious'y  taken  in  thick  ! 
liquors  ; for  in  thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which 
are  not  easily  diffused. 

IN  PULVEREM  TRITI.  Dub.  . 

Powders. 

Substances  to  be  powdered,  previously  dried,  are  to  be  pul- 
verized in  an  iron  mortar.  The  powder  is  then  to  be  separ-  i 
ated,  by  shaking  it  through  an  hair-sieve,  and  is  to  be  kept  i« 
close  vessels. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CANELLA.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Aloes  with  Cannella. 

' Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them  separately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  was  formerly  well  known  by  the  title  of  Hiera  Picra.,  ’ 
Tlie  spicy  canella  acts  as  a corrigent  to  the  aloes,  but  the  com- 
pound is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into  pills,  than  to  be  used  |: 
in  the  state  of  powder. 

I ^ j' 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUIM  GUAIACO.  Dul.  \ 

Aloeiic  Powder  with  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  separately  to  powder  j the» 
mix  tdiem  with  the  aromatic  power.  ' ' 

PuLvis  Aloes  Compositus.  Land-. 

Compound  Powder  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  ! 

E.xtract  of  spiked  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
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Gum-resin  guaiac,  an  oynce  ; - 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  guaiac  separately  ; then  mix  the  compound 
powder  of  cinnamon  with  them. 

This  powder  is  supposed  to  combine  the  sudorific  effects  of 
tlie  guaiac  with  the  purgative  of  the  aloes. 

‘ PULVIS  AROMATICUS.  Duh^ 

, Aromatic  Ponuier. 

Take  of  - " 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; ’ » r s 

■ Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  husked*  ' 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  to  a powder. 

• 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  - ' 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds, 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts.  ' ^ 

Reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glass  vessel,  well  closed. 

PULVIS  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITUS.  Land, 

, Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon^ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces; 

Lesser  cardamoms,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Ginger,  an  ounce ; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Reduce  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

Tliese  compositions  are  agreeable,  hot,  and  spicy,  and  may 
be  usefully  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  and  decayed  con- 
stitutions, for  warming  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion, 
and  strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  grains  to  a scruple  and  upwards.  The  first  and  third  are 
considerably  the  warmest,  from  the  long  pepper  which  they 
contain. 

PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS.  Edin, 

Compound  Powder  of  Asambacca> 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  asarabacca,  three  parts ; . 

' — — marjoram, 

Xx 
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Flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part* 
Rub  them  together  to  powder. 


Duh. 


Take  of 

, Dried  leaves  of  asarabaCca,  one  ounce  v 
Lavender  flowers,  two  drachms. 

Powder  them,  and  keep  them  in  a phial,  well  closed. 


These  are  agreeable  ana  eiTicacious  errhines,  and  superior  to 
most  of  those  usually  .■^old  under  the  name  of  herb  inuff.  They 
are  often  employed  witlx  great  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate 
headach,  and  of  opthalmias  resisting  other  modes  ot  cure. 
Taken  under  the  form  of  snuff,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  grains, 
at  bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  succeeding  day  as  a powerful 
errhine,  inducing  frequent  sneezing,  and  likewise  a copious 
discharge  from  the. nose.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  during  their 
operation,  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 


PULVIS  CARBON ATIS  CALCIS  COMPOSITUS ; olim 
' PuLVIS  Cretacxu.s.  J d. 

Compound  Po'wder  oj  Carbonate  of  Limey  formerly  Chalk  Poiuder, 

Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a drachm  j 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder. 

PuLvis  Crbt,®  Compositos."  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk.  , 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  j 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 

Tormentii, 

Gum  arabic,  of  each  three  ounces; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  separately  to  a very'  fine  powder,  and  mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatic  coincides  with  the  general  in- 
tention of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  in  weakness  and  acid» 
ity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  looseness  from  acidity. 

PULVIS  CRET-iE  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO.  Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  chalk)  six  ounces  and  a half ; 
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Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples. 

Mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  opium  renders  this  a more  powerful  re- 
medy than  the  carbonate  of  lime  alone,  especially  where  the 
diarrhoea  proceeds  fr®m  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

PUL  VIS  CONTRAYERV^  COMPOSITUS.  Lend, 
Compound  Po’wder  of  Contrayerva, 

Take  of 

Contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces  ; 

Prepared  oyster-shells,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them. 

This  medicine  has  a very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  sudorific.  The  contrayerva,  by  itself,  proves  very 
serviceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a dia- 
phoresis to  be  promoted.  It  is  probable  that  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  of  no  farther  service  than  to  divide  this  active  ingre- 
dient, and  make  it  sit  more  easily  on  the  stomach. 

PUL  VIS  IPECACUANH.tE  £T  OPII.  Ed, 

Poivder  of  Jpecacuan  and  Opium. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  In  powder. 

Opium,  of  each  one  part ; 

Sulphate  of  potass,  eight  parts. 

Triturate  them  together  into  a fine  powdef. 

PuLVIS  IpKCACUANH.®  CoMPOSITUS.  Lotld, 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  in  powder^ 

Hard  Opium,  in  powder,  each  one  drachm  } 

Sulphate  of  potass,  in  powder,  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  by  trituration. 

The  sulphate  of  potass,  from  the  grittiness  of  its  crystals,  is 
_ perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  opium 
than  any  other  salt ; this  seetns  to  be  its  only  use  in  the  prepar- 
ation. The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha be  equally  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  powder, 
otherwise  different  portions  of  the  powder  must  differ  in  degree 
of  strength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sudorifics,  and  as  such 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  rheti- 
matisn>.  Modern  practice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in 
rheumatism,  but  also  iu  dropsy,  and  several  other  diseases, 
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where  it  is  often  difBcult,  by  other  me  ms,  to  produce  a copious 
sweat.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as 
the  patient’s  stomach  and  strength  can  bea:  itj  It  is  proper  to 
avoid  much  drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwise  it  is 
Very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  effects  are 
produced. 

PULVIS  JALAPS  compost  ; U3.  Ed 

Comiound  Eciv  ier  of  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  in  powder,  c.ne  p Tt  ; 

Super-tartrate  of  potas  -,  tvrj  parts. 

Gtind  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

'{'he  use  of  the  tartrate  hn  this  preparation  is  to  break  dowit 
and  divide  the  jah.p  5 and  therefore  they  are  directed  to  be  tri- 
turated together,  and  not  separately. 

PLLVLS  KINO  COMPOST' US.  load. 

Compound  Powder  of  Kino. 

'J  ake  of 

Kino,  fifteen  drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Ha’-d  opium,  one  drachm. 

Reduce  them  separately  to  a very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 

'I'his,  though  well  known  in  extemporaneous  prescription,  is 
a new  officinal  preparation,  and  one  which  promises  to  be  con- 
venient. It  is  anodyne  and  astringent,  containing  one  part  of 
tpium  in  .twenty. 

PULVIS  OPIA'''US.  Edin. 

Opiate  1 owder. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  nine  parts  j 
Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

PuLvts  Cornu  Cervi  cum  Opio.  Lorn. 

Powder  of  Hartshorn  with  Opium, 

Take  of 

Hard  Opium,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  an  ounce  j 
Cochineal,  in  powder,  a drachm. 

Mix. 

In  these  powders,  the  opium  is  the  active  ingredient ; and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  phospate  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  used 
to  facilitate  its  mechanical  division. 
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PUL  VIS  SCAMMONE^  COMPOSITUS.  Lond. 
Compound  Poivder  of  Scammonu. 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

Hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce.  ' . 

Powder  tliem  separately,  and  mix  them. 

Edin. 

Take  of 
Sc.immony, 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  equal  parts. 

Rub  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

In  the  first  of  these  compositions,  the  scammony  is  combined 
with  another  purgative  more  active  than  itself,  and  in  the  other, 
with  one  much  less  so  ; which  difference  must  be  attended  to 
in  prescription.  The  ginger  is  an  useful  addition,  and  will  ren- 
der it  less  apt  to  gripe. 

PUL  VIS  SENN^  COMPOSITUS.  Loud. 

Compound  Poivder  of  Senna. 

Take  of 
Senna, 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Scanimony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 

Triturate  the  scammony  by  itself,  reduce  the  rest  together  into 
a very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples, 
or  a drachm.  The  scarnmony  is  used  as  a stimulus  to  the  sen- 
na ; the  quantity  of  the  hitter  necessary  for.  a dose,  when  not 
assisted  by  some  more  powerful  substance  being  too  bulky  to  be 
conveniently  taken  in  this  form.  The  ginger  is  added  to  make 
it  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  gripe  less. 

PULVIS  SULPHATIS  ALUMIN.^  COMPOSITUS  j olim 
PtJLvis  Stypticus.  ^'d 

Compound  Poivder  of  Sulphate  of  formerly  Styptic  Powder. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  alumine,  four  parts  ; 

Kino,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  composed  of  two  very  powerful  astringentsa 
but  which  we  believe  are  not  combined  with  propriety  j at  leasta 
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it  is  certain  that  a solution  of  alum  is  decomposed  by  a solution 
of  kino. 


PULVIS  TRAGACANTH^  COMPOSITUS.  Load, 
Compound  Powder  of  Trapacantb.  ' 

Take  of  ^ 

Tragacanth,  powdered, 

Gum  arabic  powdered. 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  ounces. 

Powdei  the  starch  and  sugar  togetlier  ; then  add  the  tragacantli 
and  gum  arabic,  and  mix. 


This  composition  is  a mild  emollient;  and  hence  becomes 
serviceable  in  hectic  cases,  tickling  coughs,  strangury,  some 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  proceeding  from  a 
thin  acrimonious  state  of  the  excreted  fluids,  or  an  abrasion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  intestines;  it  is  supposed  to  soften,  and  give 
a greater  degree  of  consistency  to  the  former,  and  defend  the 
latter  from  being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  in- 
gredients cpincide  in  these  general  intentions.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a drachm  to  tNVO  or  three  drachms,  which  may  be  frequent- 
ly repeated. 


Chap.  XXXVII.— CONSERVES,  ELECTUARIES, 
AND  CONFECTIONS. 

Conserves  are  compositions  of  recent  vegetable  matters,  and 
sugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mass. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preserving  certain  simples, 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible 
in  their  native  virtues  ; and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  advantageous. 
Vegetables,  whose>virtues  are  lost  or  destroyed  m drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjufed  for  a considerable  time ; for  by 
carefully  securing  the  mouth  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  alter- 
ation, as  well  as  dissipation,  of  their  active  principles,  is  gene- 
rally prevented  ; and  the  sugar  preserves  them  from  the  corrup- 
tion which  juicy  vegetables  would  otherwise  undergo. 

The  sugar  should  be  pounded  by  itself,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  before  it  be  rnixed  with  the  vegetable  mass  ; for  without 
this  it  cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rose  buds,  and  some 
Other  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with  the  sugar  by 
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grinding  them  in  a small  wooden  mill,  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

There  are,  however,  vegetables  whose  virtues  are  impaired  by 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  substances,  by  lying  long  with 
sugar,  becomes  less  glutinous  ; and  astringents  sensibly  become 
softer  upon  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  so 
tender  and  delicate  a texture,  as  almost  entirely  to  lose  their  pe* 
culiar  qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

In  general,  k is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  sugar,  only  substances  of  considerable  acti- 
vity can  be  taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed, 
conserves  are  at  present  considered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  ellicacy,  or  as  intermediums  for  joining  them 
together.  They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolusses 
or  pills  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  submuriate  of  mercury, 
the  oxides  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations  ; which,  with 
liquid  or  less  consistent  matters,  as, syrups,  will  not  cohere. 

The  shops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many  conserves, 
altogether  insignificant ; the  few  now  retained  have  in  general 
either  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend  them,  or  are  capable 
of  answering  some  useful  purposes,  as  medicines.  Their  com- 
mon dose  is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up 
at  once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  There  is,  in  general, 
no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 

Electuaries  are  composed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  syrups,  &c.  into  such  a consistence,  that  the  mass  shall 
neither  be  too  stiff  to  swallow,  nor  so  thin  as  to  allow  the  pow- 
ders to  separate,  and  that  a dose  may  be  ea  dy  taken  up  on  the 
point  of  a knife. 

Electuaries  are  chiefly  composed  of  tlie  milder  alterative  me- 
dicines, and  such  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate  The  more 
powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like  (ex- 
cept in  officinal  electuaries  to  be  dispensed  by  weight),  are  sel- 
dom exhibited  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dose:  unpleasant  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  it ; nor  is  the  form  of  an  electuary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  substances,  as  mercurials,  these  being 
to  subside  on  keeping,  unless  the  composition  be  made  very 
stiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
of  syrup  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  to  make  them  into 
the  consistence  of  an  electuary  : of  syrups  of  the  common  con- 
sistence, twice  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  sufficient. 

Where  common  syrups  ar«  employed  the  compound  is  apt 
to  candy  and  dry  too  soon  electuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for 
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instance,  made  up  with  syrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or  two 
grow  too  dry  for  use.  'I'his  is  owing  to  the  crystallization  of 
the  sugar.  Deyeux,  therefore,  advises  electuaries,  confections, 
and  conserves,  to  be  made  up  with  syrups  from  which  all  the 
(Crystallizable  parts  have  been  separated.  For  this  purpose,  the 
syrups  after  being  sufficiently  evaporated,  are  to  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  "a  stove  as  long  as  they  form  any  crystals.  What 
remains,  probably  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  acid, 
has  no  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  is  to  be  decanted  and  evapo- 
rated to  a proper  consistence.  In  hospital  practice,  the  same 
object  may  be  obtained  much  more  easily  by  using  molasses  in- 
stead of  syrups,  and  in  private  practice,  by  the  substitution  of 
a little  conserve,  / 

The  quantity  of  an  electuary  directed  at  a time  in  extempora-» 
neons  prescription  varies  much,  according  to  its  constituent 
parts } but  is  rarely  less  than  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  ounces. 

/ 

CONFECTIO  AMYGDALyE.  Land. 

Confection  of  Almonds. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  -, 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  a drachm  ; 

Refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Having  first  blanched  the  almonds,  by  macerating  them  in  wa? 
ter,  and  peeling  them,  beat  the  whole  ingredients  into  a ho- 
mogeneous mass. 

By  triturating  this  confection  with  water,  we  immediately 
form  an  almond  emulsion,  which  on  many  occasions  is  desirable, 
as  it  takes  a considerable  time  to  mak^e  from  the  unmixed  ma- 
terials, and  soon  spoils  after  it  is  made. 

CONFECTIO  AURANTII.  Land, 

Confection  of  Orange-peel, 

Take  of 

Fresh  orange-peel,  grated  off,  a pound  ; 

Refined  sugar,  three  pounds ; 

'Bruise  the  peel  in  a stone  mortar  with  a wooden  pestle;  then, 
adding  the  sugar,  beat  them  into  a homogeneous  mass, 

K 

•PONSERVA  AuRANTII.  . Dub, 

. Conserve  of  Orangc-peeL 

To  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  grated  off,  add  three  times  its 
vyeight  of  refined  sugar,  while  beating  it. 
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CoNSERVA  CiTRI  AuRANTH.  £d. 

Conserve  of  Orange-peeL 

Grate  off  the  rind  of  Seville  orangeSj  beat  it  into  pulp,  and 
while  beating  it,  add  gradually  three  times  its  weight  of 
double  refined  pgar. 

CONFECTIO  ROSiE  CANINJi).  Land, 

Confection  of  Hips. 

Fake  of 

Pulp  of  hips,  one  pound  • 

Refined  sugar,  in  powder,  twenty  otinces. 

Triturate  them' into  a homogeneous  mass.  ^ 

- Ed. 

Beat  ripe  liips,  carefully  cleaned  from  the  seeds  and  down,  to  a 
pulp  •,  and,  while  beating  it,  gradually  add  throe  times  its 
weight  of  double  refined  sugar. 

CONFECTIO  ROS^.  GALLIC.^:.  Lond. 

Confection  of  Red  Roses. 

Take  of 

Red  rose  buds,  with  the  heels  cut  off,,  one  pound;  ^ 

Refined  sugar. 

Beat  the  petals  in  a stone  mortar ; then  add  the  sugar,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  to  a homogeneous  mass, 

CoxsERvA  Ros.ffi.  DnL 
Conserve  of  Red  Roses. 

Pluck  the  petals  of  red  rose  buds  from  the  calyces  ; and  having 
cut  off'  the  heels,  beat  them,  gradually  adding  three  times 
their  weight  of  refined  sugar. 

CONSERVA  RoS.S  GaLI  ICiE,  Ed. 

Conserve  of  Red  Roses. 

Bc.at  the  petals  of  red  rose  buds  to  pulp  ; and  add,  during  the 
beating,  three  times  their  weight  of  double  refined  sugar. 

La  Grange  says,  that  by  infusing  the  red  rose  leaves  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  water,  and  squeezing  them  out  of  the  in- 
fusion, they  lose  their  bitterness,  and  are  more  easily  reduced  to 
a pulp,  which  he  then  mixes  with  a thick  syrup,  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  sugar  in  the  expressed  liquor,  and  boiling  it  down 
• 0 the  consistence  of  an  electuary. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  particular  remarks  on 
these  conserves.  Their  taste  and  virtues  are  compounded  of 
those  of  sugar,  and  the  substance  combined  with  it.  The  wood 
sorrel  and  hips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  the  orange-rind 
and  wormwood  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  the  red  rose  buds  aS' 
tringent.  ^ . 

ELECTUARIUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Electuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  two  parts. 

Mlix  aud  beat  them  well  together,  so  as  to  form  an  electuary> 

Duh. 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Refined  sugar,  ' 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked. 

Cloves,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Precipitated  chalk,  two  ounces; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a sufficient  quantity. 

Powder  the  aromatics  separately,  then  mix  with  the  syrup, 

/ ' 

CONFECTIO  AROMATIC  A.  Lend. 

Aromatic  Conjection. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  , . , . , 

Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces ; . 

Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 

. Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  dried,  two  ounces; 

Prepared  oyster  shells,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds ; ^ > 

Water,  a pint.  I 

Reduce  the  dry  substances  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  then 
gradually  add  the  water,  and  mix  them  until  they  be  incor- 

These  compositions  are  sufficiently  grateful,  and  moderately 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  in  doses  of  from 
five  grains  to  a scruple,  or  upwards,  as  a cordial,  or  as  a vehicle 
for  more  active  substances.  The  simple  composition  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  serves  all  these  purposes  as  well  as  the  com- 
plicated  formula  of  the  London  college. 
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ELECTUARTUM  CASSIA  FISTULA.  Ei. 
Electuary  of  Cassia. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cassia  fistularis,  four  parts  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

Manna,  each  one  part  ; 

Syrup  of  pale  roses,  four  parts. 

Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  dissolve  with  a gentle 
heat  in  the  syrup  ; then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  with  a 
regularly  continued  heat  to  a proper  consistence. 

Electuarium  Cassije.  Dub. 

Eleituarti  of  Cassia. 

Take  of 

'Fhe  fresh  extracted  pulp  of  cassia,  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  a pound. 

Boil  the  manna,  and  dissolve  it  over  a slow  fire  in  the  syrup  ; 
then  add  the  pulp  ; and,  with  a continued  heat  evaporate 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thickness  of  an  electuary. 

. CoNFECTio  Cassl®.  Load. 

Confi'ctio/i  of  Caisia, 

Take  of 

Fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces: 

Tamarind  pulp,  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  half  a pint. 

Bruise  the  manna  ; then  dissove  it  in  the  syrup,  by  the  heat  of 
a water-bath  ; lastly,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  thickness. 

These  compositions  are  very  convenient  officinals,  to'serv'e 
as  a basis  for  purgative  electuaries,  and  other  similar  purposes. 
The  tamarinds  give  them  a pleasant  acidity,  and  do  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  dispose  them  to  ferment.  After  standing 
for  four  months,  the  composition  has  been  found  no  sourer  than 
when  first  made.  This , electuary  is  usually  taken  by  itself,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms  occasionally,  for  gently 
loosening  the  belly  in  costive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSIiE  SENN.^ ; olium  Electuarium 

Lenitivum.  Ed. 

Electuary  of  Sefiaa,  commonly  called  Leuitive  Ekgiuary. 
Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  j 
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Coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  three  ounces ; 

Figs. 

Pulp  of  prunes,  each  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds,  half  a jtound  ; 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

CONFECTIO  SenN«.  Lofld. 

Coni ect ion  of  Senna- 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  eight  ounces; 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

of  cassia, 

of  prunes,  each  half  pound  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  ; 

Liquorice,  three  ounces. 

Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

(Powder  the  senna  withathe  coriander  seeds,  and  sift  out  ten 
ounces  of  die  mixed  powder  ; boil  the  remainder  with  die 
figs  and  liquorice  in  four  pints  of  w'ater  to  one  half ; express 
and  strain  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to^e  evaporated  to  about 
a pint  and  a half  ; dissolve  the  sugar  in  it ; add  this  syrup 
by  degrees  to  the  pulps  ; and,  lastly,  mix  in  the  sifted  pow- 
der. Ed.  Lond.) 


Electuarium  Senn.je.  Bub.  ' 

Electuary  of  Senna. 

Take  of  f , J 

Senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound ; 

, tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

Molasses  a pint  and  a half ; 

Essential  oil  of  caraway,  two  drachms.  , 

Boil  the  pulps  in  the  syrup,  to  the  thickness  of  honey  ; then  add 
the  powder,  and,  wdien  the  mixture  cools,  the  oil ; lastly,  mix 
the  whole  intimately. 


This  electuary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long 
been  in  common  use  among  practitioners.  Taken  to  the  size  of 
a nutmeg,  or  more,  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent 
laxative  for  loosening  the  belly  in  costive  habits.  The  formula 
of  the  Dublin  college  is  much  more  simple  and  elegant  than  the 
others.  > 
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ELECTUARIUM  MIMOSA  CATECHU  5 olim  Confecti® 

Japonica.  Hd. 

Electuary  of  Catechu^  commonly  called  Japonic  Confection. 
Take  of  . 

Extract  of  mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

N utmeg,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Opium,  diffused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine, 
one  drachm  and  a half  ; 

Syrup  of  red  roses,  bqiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Reduce  the  solids  to  powder  j and  having  mixed  them  with  the 
opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

Electuariom  Catechu  Compositum.  Dul.  ^ 
Compound  hlectuaru  et  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces  ; powder  these  ; then  add, 

Hard  purified  opium,  diffused  in  Spanish  white  v/ine,  a 
drachm  and  a half  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  tw® 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Mix  them. 

These  electuaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti- 
cular, are  extremely  useful  astringent  medicines,  and  are  often 
given  in  doses  of  a tea  spoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  &c.  Ten  scruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 


CONFECTIO  SCAMMONH.  Lond. 

Confection  of  Scammony. 

Take  of 

Scammoiry,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Cloves,  bruised. 

Ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  six  drachms  ; 

Essential  oil  of  carraway,  half  a fluldrachm  j 
Syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Reduce  the  dry  substances  to  a very  fine  powder,  add  the  sy- 
rup, and  triturate  them  together,  lastly  add  the  oil  of  caraway, 
and  mix. 


Dub. 


Take  of 
Scammony, 
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Ginger,  of  eacla,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  clones,  one  scruple  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  what  is  sufficient. 

Mix  the  powdered  ginger  with  the  syrup  ; then  add  the  scam- 
mony,  and  lastly  the  oil. 

This  electuary  is  a warm  brisk  purgative.  A drachm  and  a 
half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  scammony. 

ELECTTJARIUM  OPI ATUM ; olim  Electuarium 
Thebaicum.  Edin. 

Ojhate  Electuary^  commonly  called  Thebaic  Electuary. 

Take  of  i 

Aromatic  powder,  six  ounces  ; 

Virginian  snake-root,  in  fine  powder,  three  .ounces  ; 

Opium,  diffused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine 
half  an  ounce.  % 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

CONFECTIO  Opii.  Lend. 

Confection  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  six  drachms  ; 

Long  pepper,  one  ounce  ; 

(iinger,  two  ounces  ; 

C.iiaway  seeds,  three  ounces  ; 

Syrup,  one  pint.  . 

Mix  the  opium  with  the  syrup  heated  j then, add  the  other  in- 
gredients, rubbed  to  powder,  and  mix. 

The  action  which  these  electuaries  will  produce  on  the  liv- 
ing system,  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  their 
ingredients.  They  are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opi-  ■ 
um  ; one  grain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-six  of  the 
London  confection,  and  in  forty-tfiree  of  the  Edinburgh  elec- 
uary.  , 

CONFECTIO  RUTaE.  Lond. 

Confection  of  Rue. 

Take  of  ‘ 

Rue  leaves,  dried,  ' ‘..‘c  ... 

Caraway  seeds. 

Laurel  berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

. Black  pepper,  two  drachms ; 


• 
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iMiey,  tVteen  vuuoes. 

'I  riturat*  tli«  dry  -.uddlarx^eb  ig  a very  fiue  po'*rder  j tbeii,  add- 
ti*e  iigney,  mix  ^ I’.ggedier. 

*1  HIS  was  k>r.g  .uppgsed  to  be  a powerful  antibysterkr.  I’- 
use  it  uow  couimed  to  j^lytiert. 


Chap.  XXXIX--TR0CH£S- 


TF-OCHfcs  and  lozenges  are  compotcd  of  powders  made  up 
with  glutinout.  tubstauoes  into  little  c.:ket,  and  afterwards  dried. 
7'his  lorm  is  principally  rnace  use  of  for  tbe  more  commodious 
txlilbition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  tliem  to  disso/ve  slow- 
ly in  the  month,  t/j  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach,  or 
to  act  upon  the  pharynx  and  top  of  the  traciiea  j and  hence 
these  preparations  have  generally  a coJisiderabie  proportioB  of 
sugar,  or  other  materials  gr<?teful  to  tiie  palate.  Some  powc.er* 
have  likewise  been  reduced  into  trot  lies,  w nh  a view  to  their 
preserva';<>n  i though  poss/bJy  for  no  very  good  reason;  for 
the  moistening,  and  afterwards  drying  th^i  in  die  uir,  must 
ratlier  tend  to  injure  tfian  to  preserve  them.  'lh«  lozenges  of 
the  confectioner  are  so  superior  in  elegance  to  tliose  of  the 
apotliecary,  that  tliey  are  almost  universally  preferred  ; and  hence 
it  probaUy  is  that  the  Dubnn  and  London  colleges  liavc  entirely 
srnitted  them. 


TROCHLSCI  CARBONA'IIS  CALCIS.  Ed. 

Troi  fus  </f  Carbonate  'jf  Lioie. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Cum  arable,  one  ounce; 

Nutmeg,  one  drachm  ; 

Rehued  sugar,  six  ounces. 

Powder  them  togetlier,  and  form  them  with  water  into  z mass 
for  making  troches. 

'I  HEtt  are  used  against  acidity  of  the  stomach,  etpcciaily 
when  accompanied  with  diarrheea. 


TRfX:HL^;a  CLYCYRRHIZaE  CLAER^ 

Troche:  of  Liquor :k. 

Take  of  J ^ . 

futact  of  liquorice. 


Ed. 
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Cum  arabic,  each  one  part ; 

White  sugar,  two  parts. 

Dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  strain  ; then  evaporate  the 
solution  over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  be  a of  a proper  consistence 
for  being  formed  into  troches. 

Thi'.se  are  both  agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be  used  at  plea- 
sure in  tickling  coughs.  The  solution,  and  subsequent  evapora- 
tion, of  the  extract  of  liquorice,  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  apt  to  give  the  troches  an 
empyreumatic  flavour.  They  are  more  easily  made,  by  reducing 
the  liquorice  also  to  powder,  and  mixing  up  the  whole  with 
rose-water.  Refined  extract  of  liquorice  should  be  used ; and 
it  is  easily  powdered  in  the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  some 
days  in  a dry  and  rather  warm  place. 

TROCHISCI  CLYCYRRHIZ^  CUM  OPIO.  Ed. 
Liquorice  Troches  ivith  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Common  syrup,  eight  ounces  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  softened  in  warm  ■w^ater, 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  tincture,  then  add  by  degrees 
the  syrup  and  extract ; afterwards  gradually  mix  in  the  pow- 
dered gum  arabic.  Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to  form  a mass, 
to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

'Phese  directions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  so  full 
and  particular,  tliat  no  further  explanation  is  necessary  j seven 
and  a half  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  These  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending 
on  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  viscid  matters  in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  de- 
fending the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  no  doubt  must 
have  a consiilerablc  effect,  by  more  immediately  diriunishing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  tlicmselves. 

TROCKISCI  OTTMMOSr.  Ed^ 

Gum  Troches. 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  four  parts ; 

Starch,  one  part.; 

Refined  sugar,  twelve  parts. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  a proper  mass  with  rose 
water,  so  as  to  form  troches. 
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0/ Pills. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  pectoral,  and  may  be  used  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  calculated  .for  allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat 
which  provokes  coughing. 

TROCHISCr  NITRATIS  POTASS iE 
T roches  of  Nitrate  of  Potass. 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  part ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder,  and  form  them,  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  into  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  tlie  exhibition  of  nitre  > 
though,  when  the  salt  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  considerable),  it  is  apt  to  occasion  uneasiness  about 
the  stom.u'li,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution 
with  aqueous  liquors. 


Chap.  XXXIX.— PILLS. 

This  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tliosc  drugs  wdiich  ope- 
rate in  a small  dose,  and  whose  nauseou.s  and  otfensive  ta$te  or 
smell  require  them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Pills  should  have  the-  consistence  of  a hrm  paste,  a round 
form,  and  a weight  not  exceeding  five  grains.  Essential  oils 
may  enter  them  in  small  quantity  : deliquescent  salts  are  im- 
proper. Efflorescent  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  should  bo 
previously  e.xposed  to  the  air  until  they  fall  to  powder  : deli- 
quescent extracts  should  have  some  powder  combined  with  them. 
The  mass  should  be  beaten  until  it  become  perfectly  uniform  and 
plastic.  Powders  may  be  made  into  pills  with  extracts,  bal- 
sams, soap,  mucilages,  bread  crumb,  &c. 

Gum-resins,  and  inspissated  juices,  are  sometimes  soft 
enough  to  be  made  into  pills,  without  addition : where  anv 
moisture  is  requisite,  spirit  of  wine  is  move  proper  than  syrups 
or  conserves,  as  it  unites  more  readily  with  them,  and  does  not 
sensibly  increase  their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  syrup 
or  mucilages  : and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and 
otJier  metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  conserve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of  syrup,  or 
about  thrce.fourths  their  weight  of  honey,  to  reduce  them 
into  a due  consistence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a drachm  of 
the  mass  will  make  live  or  six  pills  of  a moderate  size. 

Gums  and  inspissated  juice.s  are  to  be  first  softened  with  the 
liquiil  prescribed  •,  tlie  powders  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  beat  thoromihlv  fogetlier,  till  thev  be  perfectly  mixed. 
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The  masses  for  pills  arc  best  kept  in  bladders,  which  should 
be  moistened  now  and  then  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mass  was  made  up  with,  or  with  some  proper 
aromatic  oil. 

When  the  mass  is  to  be  divided  into  pills,  a given  weight  of 
it  is  rolled  out  into  a cylinder  of  a given  length,  and  of  an  equal 
thickness  tliroughout,  and  is  then  divided  into  a given  number 
of  equal  pieces,  by  means  of  a simple  machine.  These  pieces 
are  then  rounded  between  the  fingers  ; and,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering,  they  are  covered  either  with  starch,  or  powder 
of  liquorice,  or  orris  root.  In  Germany  the  powder  of  lycopo- 
dium is  much  used. 

PILULiE  ALGETIC^.  Ed. 

Aloetic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Aloes,  in  powder. 

Soap,  equal  parts. 

Beat  them  with  simple  syrup  into  a mass  fit  for  making  pills. 

PILULiE  ALOES  CUM  ZINGIBRRE.  Duh. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ginrer. 

Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce ; 

Ginger  root,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Soap,  half  an  ounce ; 

Essence  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm. 

Powder  tire  aloes  with  the  ginger,  then  add  the  soap  and  tJic 
oil,  so  as  to  form  an  intiijiate  mixture. 

PILUL.ai  ALOES  COMPOSITiE.  Lond. 
Compound  Pills  of  Aloes, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

.Oil  of  caraway  seeds,  forty  minims  ; 

Siyrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Beat  them  together  into  a homogeneous  mas^. 

Although  soap  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  so- 
lution of  the  aloes  in  the  stomach,  as  was  supposed  by  Boer- 
haave  and  others,  it  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient  substance 
than  can  be  added,  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for  making 
pills.  When  extract  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they 
re-act  upon  each  otlxer,  and  become  too  soft  to  form  pills,  so 
that  the  addition  of  any  syrup  to  the  mass,  as  directed  by  flie 
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London  college,  is  perfectly  unnecessary  *,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  some  powder  be  added  to  give  it  consistency.  . 

Aloetic  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and  stomachic  laxatives ; 
they  are  very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so  often  attendant 
on  people  of  sedentary  lives,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  in  the  materia  medica. ' 

PILULjE  aloes  Ef  ASSiE  FCETIDiE.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafcetida. . 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloet,  in  powder, 

Assafcetida, 

Soap,  equal  parts. 

Form  them  into  a mass,  with  mucilage  of  gUm  arable. 

These  pills,  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a-day,  pro* 
duce  the  most  salutary  effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  flatulence  and  costiveness. 

PILULiE  ALOES  CUM  COLOCYNTHIDE.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  ’with  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  ; , 

Colocyndi,  four  parts  ; 

Oil  of  cloves. 

Sulphate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  of  eacih  One  part. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  scammony  into  a powder,  with  the  salt ; 
then  let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  the 
oil,  be  added  : lastly,  make  it  into  a proper  mass  with  muci* 
lage  of  gum  arable. 

Pilule  Coloctnthidis  Composite,.  Jduh. 
Compound  Pills  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Hepatic  aloes, 

Scammony,  each  one  ounce  j 
Castile  soap,  two  drachms  j 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  drachm. 

Powder  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  colocynth,  separately ; then 
triturate  them  with  the  soap  and  the  oil,  and  form  them  into 
a mass  with  simple  syrup. 

This  is  more  powerful  in  its  operation  than  the  siffijflP’' 
aloetic  piljs. 
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PILULiE  ALOES  ET  MYRRHA.'  Ed. 

Fills  af  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

J’akc  of 

- ix)Cotorine  aloes,  four  pai'ts  j 
Myrrh,  two  parts  ; 

Satlron,  one  part. 

Beat  tlicm  into  -a  mass  wltli  simple  syrup. 


Duh. 


T.ike  of  ■ ' . 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  •, 

‘•affron,  in  powder,  two  drathnij. ; 

Essential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a drachm  ; 

.Syrup,  a sulhciciit  ijuantity.. 

Bowder  the  aloes  .ami  myrrh  separately,  then  mix  the  whole 
' i)itimately  together. 


PiLUL.T!  Ai.oes  cum  Myrrha'.  Land- 
Fills  of  Aloes  •with- Adyrrh. 

Pake  of 

Sccotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  : 

Myrrh,  ^ 

.Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce;  • - 

.Syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Powder  tlie  aloes  and  myrrh  separately  ; and,  afierv/ai'ds,  beat 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  a homogeneous  mass. 

These  pills  ha\*c  Inir^  continued  in  practice,  without  any 
other  alteration  than  in  the  syrup  with  which  the  mass  is  made 
up,  and  in  tlie  proportion  ot  saffron.  The  virtues  of  this  me- 
dicine may  be  easily  understood  from  its  ingredieius.  Given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a drachm,  or  two  scruples,  they  prove 
considerably  cathartic,  but  they  answer  much  better  purposes 
in  smaller  doses  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 


, PILULiE  ASS7E  FCETIDAi:  COMPOSITE.  Ed. 

Compound  Fills  of  Assnfoetida,  , 

PlLULAi  MyRRHjE  CoMPOSlTjE  Dub. 

Compound  Fills  of  Myrrh. 

T.ike  of 
Assafoetida, 

Glalbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  eight  parts  (one  ounce,  Dub.) ; 

Rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  part,  (half  a drachm  Dub.').  • ' 
Beat  them  into  a mass  with  sknple  syrup. 
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Of  Pills. 

' PiLU.L^E  Galba?«i  CoMPOsiTiE.  Lo»d. 

Qoinpottnd  Pills  of  Galbaniim, 

Take  of 

Gaibauum,  an  ounce  •, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ^nd  a half ; 

Assafcetida,  half  an  ounce  j 
Syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Beat  them  together  into  a homogeneous  mass.  - ?> 

These  pills  are  designed  for  anti-hysterics  and  emmenago- 
gucs,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  answering  those  inten- 
tions ; half  a scruple,  a scruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken  every 
night,  or  oftener.  It  is  singular,  that  each  of  the  colleges  should 
have  given  them  different  names.  'I'he  assafcetida  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  article. 

PILULiE  GAMBOGIiE  CO^^POSITiE  Load. 
ContpQuml  Pills  cf  Gamboge. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  in  powder, 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  ' 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  of  each  one  drachm  j 
Soap,  two  drachms.  ^ " 

Mix  the  powders,  then  add  the  soap,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a 
homogeneous  mass. 

This  is  a very  useful  purgative  piH>  being  considerably  more 
active  than  aloes  aloiie. 

PlLULiE  AMMONIARETI  CUPRI.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Ammoniaret  of  copper,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  grains  ; 

Bread  crumb,  lour  scruples  •, 

Water  cf  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Beat  tliem  into  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  thirty-tw.o  equal  pills. 

Each  of  tlicse  pills  weighs  about  three  grams,  and  contains 
somewhat  more  than  half  a grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper. 
They  seem  to  be  tile  best  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  • 

PILULE  FERRT  CUM  MYRRHS.  Lornl. 

Pills  of  Iron  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  two  drachms  j 
Subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  iron, 

Sugar,  of  each  a drachm. 
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Powder  the  myrrh  with  th&  subcarbonate  of  soda  ; then  having 
added  the  sulphate  of  iron,  rub  them  again  •,  then  beat  the 
whole,  mixed  together,  into  a homogeneous  mass. 

'[’his  is  Griffith’s  mixture  in  a solid  form,*  and  may  often  be 
convenient. 


PILUL.E  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 
Mercurial  Fills. 


Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  of  each  one  ounce  ( 

Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  conserve,  in  a glass  mortar, 
till  the  globules  completely  disappear,  adding,  occasionally, 
a little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  } then  add  the  starch,  and 
beat  the  whole  with  a little  water  into  a mass,  which  is  to 
be  immediately  divided  into  four  hundred  tind  »ighty  equal 
pills. 


Lend.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  drachms  ; 

Conserve  of  roses,  three  drachms  *, 

Liquorice  root,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 

Rub  the  quicksilver  witli  the  conserve  until  the  globules  dis* 
appear ; then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  mix  them  to- 
ge^er,  into  a homogeneous  mass.  I 

The  common  mercurial  pill  i?  one  of  the  best  preparations  E 

of  mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  supersede  most  otlier  forms  I 

of  this  medicine.  In  this  preparation  tlie  mercury  is  minutely  fl 
divided,  and,  probably,  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To 
effect  its  mochanical  division,  it  must  be  triturated  with  some 
viscid  substance.  Soap,  resin  of  guaiac,  honey,  extract  of  li- 
quorice, manna,  and  conserve  of  roses,  have  all  been,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  recommended.  The  soap  and  guaiac  have  been 
rejected  on  account  of  their  being  decomposed  by  the  juices  of 
the  stomach  ; and  the  honey,  because  it  was  apt  to  gripe  some 
people.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grounds  of  selection 
are  not  well  understood  ; perhaps  the  acid  contained  in  the 
conserve  of  roses  may  contribute  to  the  extinction  pf  the  mer-  j 

cury,,  The  mercury  is  most  easily  known  to  bo  completely  j 

extinguished,  if  ho  globules  appear,  on  rubbing  a very-little  ot  ; 

the  mass  with  the  point  of  the  finger  on  a piece  of  paper.  As  j 

soon ’as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  mj.x  with  the  mass  a , j 
proportion  qf  some  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a proper  degre,e  of  ■ 
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consistency.  For  this  purpose,  powder  of  liquorice  root  hM 
been  commonly  used  ; but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy, 
and  to  cause  the  pills  to  spoil.  The  Edinburgh  college  have, 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  substituted  for  it  starch,  which 
is  a very  inalterable  substance,  and  easily  procured,  at  all  times, 
in  a state  of  purity.  It  is  necessary  to  form  the  mass  into  pill| 
immediately,  as  it  soon  becomes  hard.  One  grain  of  mercury 
is  contained  in  four  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  mass,  and  in  three 
of  the  London  and  Dublin.  The  dose  of  these  pills  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances  j from  two  to  six  five-grain  pills 
may  be  given  daily. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYRI  SUBMURIATIS.  Lend. 
Pills  of  Submuriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of 

Submuriatfe  of  quicksilver. 

Precipitated  sulphurate  of  antimony,  of  eacli  one  drachm  •, 
Guaiac,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Triturate  the  submuriate  with  the  sulpfiuret  of  antimony,  and 
then  with  the  guaiac  ; and  add  as  much  copaiba  as  will  give 
the  mass  a proper  consistence. 

These  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Plummer,  whose  name  they,  long 
bore.  He  represented  them,  in  a paper  which  he  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  as  a very  useful  alterative  j and  on 
his  authority  they  were  at  one  time  much  employed  j but  they 
ijre  now  less  extensively  used  than  formerly. 

PILULiE  SAPONIS  CUM  OPI.  Lend. 

Pills  of  Soap  nvith  Ohium. 

Take  of 

Hard  opium,  in  powder,  half  an  ounc6  j 
Hard  Soap,  two  ounces. 

Beat  them  into  a homogeneous  mass. 

PILULyE  E STYRACE.  Duh. 

Storax  Pills. 

Take  of 

Purified  storax,  three  drachms  j ^ 

Soft  purified  opium. 

Saffron,  of  each  one  drachm. 

Beat  them  into  an  uniform  mass. 

PILUL.<E  OPIATiE  ; olim  Pilul;e  Thbdaics.  Kd. 
Opiate^  of  Thebaic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part  j 
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Extract  of  liquorice,  seven  parts  ; 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 

Soften  the  opium,  and  extract  separately  with  diluted  aleoltol  ; 
and  having  beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix  them  : tlvn-add  the 
pepper  reduced  to  a powder  : and,  lastly,  having  beat  them 
well  together,  form  the  whole  into  a mass. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  compositions  should  t^fFer  so 
much  in  strength,  the  first  containing  one  grain  ' of  opinni  in 
three,  the  second  one  in  five,  and  the  last  only  one  grain  of  opium 
in  ten  of  the  mass.  Under  tlie  idea  that  opium  is  to  operate  as 
a sedative,  the  addition  of  the  pepper  is  sonrewhat  injudicious’. 
Tlie  title  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  ambiguous,  as  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  pills  of  opium,  without  any  addiiion.. 
That  of  the  Dublin  college  is  better,  although  it  does  not  men- 
tion the  only  active  ingredient,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  con- 
ceal from  our  patients  that  we  arc  giving  them  opium,  which 
both  the  name  and  smell  of  the  storax  enable  us  to  ilo  But 
that  of  the  London  college  is  upon  the  whole  perhaps  the  besf. 

PILUL.E  RHEI  COMPOSITiE.  EJ. 

Comjjoufid  Pills  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Socotorine  aloes,  six  drachms  j 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm.  . 

M-ake  them  into  a mass,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of 
orange-peel, 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  strength- 
ening the  stomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A scruplp  , 
of  the  mass  may  be  taken  tv^ice  a- day. 

PILULE  SCILLuE  COMPOSITJE.  Land, 

Compound  Squill  Pills. 

•'lake  of 

Fresh  dried  squills,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Ginger,  powdered. 

Hard  soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Ammoniacum,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Mix  the  powders  together,  then  be;it  them  with  the  soap,  with 
the  addition  of  as  much  syrup  as  will  give  them  a proper 
consistence. 

PlLUL.®  SciLLJE  CUM  ZiNGIBERE.  Dub. 

Squill  Pills  with  Gingc{‘. 

Take  of  ' 

Powder  of  squills,  one  drachm  ^ 
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Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Essential  oil  of  aniseed,  ten  drops. 

Triturate  together,  and  form  into  a mass  with  jelly  of  soap. 

\ 

PiLULiE  SciI.LITICiE.  Ecf. 

Stjutll  Pills,  t ' ^ ' 

Take  oT 

Dried  root  of  squills,  in  fine  powder,  one  scruple  ; 

Gum  ammoniac. 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  in  powder, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  one  draefun. 

Form  them  into  a mass  with  simple  syrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exl^bition 
of  squills,  whether  for  promoting  expectoration,  or  with  the 
other  intentions  to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  As  the 
virtue  of  the  compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  squills,  the 
other  higredients  arc  olten  varied  in  extemporaneous  preserip- tt; 
tion,  . ; ^ 


Chap. 
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CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI.  Loud. 

1 east  Cataplusm. 

Take  of  . ■ ..  . . 

Flour,  one  pound ; ' • . • . 

Beer  yeast  half  a pint. 

Mix  and  expose  to  a gentle  heat,  till  it  begin  to  swell. 

The  yeast  excites  fermentation  in  the  flour,  and  converts  the 
whole  into  a thin  dough.  This  cataplasm  is  considered  as  a 
very  efficacious  application  to  putrid  or  putrescent  ulcers  91' 
• tumours, 


CATAPI.ASMA  SINAPEOS,  Lub. 

Mustard  Cataplasm.  . 

Take  of  ^ , 

• Mustard  seed,  powdered. 

Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 
yinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  -•« 

Mix,  ^nd  fnake  a cataplasm. 
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Sinapisms  may  be  made  stronger,  by  adding  of 
Horse-radish,  scraped,  two  ounces. 


Cataplasma  Sinapis.  Land. 
Alustard  Cataplasm, 

Take  of 

Mustard  seed. 

Linseed,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  a pound  j 
Warm  vinegar,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
, Biix  to  the  thickness  of  a cataplasm. 


f 


Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Sinapisms.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a 
more  complicated  state,  containing  garlic,  black  soap,  and  other 
similar  articles  ; but  the  above  sinrple  form  will  answer  every 
purpose  which  they  arc  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  stimulants ; they  often  inflame  the  part,  and 
, raise  blisters,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  cantharidcs.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  tlie  low  state  of 
acute  diseases,  for  raising  the  pulse,  and  relieving  the  head. 
The  chief  advantage  tliey  have  depends  on  the  suddenness  of 
their  action. 


Chap.  XLL— LINIMENTS,  OINTMENTS,  CER. 

, ATES,  AND  PLASTERS. 

These  arc  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  fat,  with 
other  substances,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  consistence. 
Deyeux  has,  indeed,  lately  defined  plasters  to  be  combinations 
of  oil  with  metallic  oxides*,  but  as  this  would  comprehend 
many  of  our  present  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  plas- 
ters, w'e  shall  adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Liniments  are  the  thinnest  of  these  compositions,  being  only 
a little  thicker  than  oil. 

Ointments  have  generally  a degree  of  consistence  like  that  of 
butter. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  wax. 

Plasters  are  tlae  most  solid,  and  when  cold,  should  be  firm, 
and  should  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  ; but  when  gentljr  heated, 
should  become  sufficiently  soft  to  spread  easily,  and  should  then 
adhere  to  the  skin.  Plasters  derive  their  firmness,  either  from 
a large  proportion  of  wax,  rosin,  &c.  or  from  the  presence  of 
some  metallic  oxide,  such  as  that  of  lead. 
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Plasters  should  have  such  a consistence  as  not  to  adhere  to 
the  fingers  when  cold,  but  become  soft  and  plastic  when  gently 
heated.  The  heat  of  the  body  should  render  it  tenacious  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  substance  on  w’^hich  it  is  spread. 
When  prepared,  they  are  usually  formed  into  rolls,  and  inclosed 
in  paper.  Plasters  of  asmall  sizeare  often  spread  onieather,  some- 
times on  strong  paper,  or  tin  foil,  by  means  of  a spatula  gently 
heated,  or  the  thumb.  The  leather  is  cut  of  the  shape  wanted, 
but  somewhat  larger  ; and  the  margin  all  round,  about  f inch  in 
breadth  is  left  uncovered,  for  its  more  easy  removal  wT.en  ne- 
cessary. Linen  is  also  used,  especially  for  the  less  active 
plasters,  which  are  used  as  dressings,  and  often  renewjsd.  It 
is  generally  cut  into  long  slips  of  various  breadths,  from  one  to 
six  inches.  These  may  either  be  dipt  into  the  melted  plaster, 
and  passed  through  two  pieces  of  straight  and  smooth  wood, 
held  firmly  together,  so  as  to  remove  any  excess  of  plaster;  or, 
w’^hat  is  more  elegant,  they  are  spread  on  one  side  only,  by 
stretching  the  linen,  and  applying  the  plaster,  which  has  been 
melted  and  allowed  to  become  almost  cold,  evenly  by  means 
of  a spatula,  gently  heated,  or,  more  accurately,  by  passing  the 
linen  on  which  the  plaster,  has  been  laid,  through  a machine 
formed  of  a spatula  fixed,  by  screws,  at  a proper  distance  front 
a plate  of  polished  steel. 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  college  give  tire  follow- 
ing canon  for  the  preparation  of  tliese  substances. 

In  making  these  compositions,  t}je  fatty  and  resinous  substances 
are  to  be  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  constantly  stir- 
red, adding,  at  the  same  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be 
any,  until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  stiff. 

The  Dublin  college  prefixes  the  following  direction. 

Tutty  and  calamine  employed  in  making  ointments,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  chalk. 

In  making  ointments  and  plasters,  the  wax,  resins,  and  fats,  are 
to  be  melted  with  a moderate  heat,  then  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  constantly  stirred,  until  they  cool,  adding  at  tlio 
same  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  tliere  be  any,  in  very  fine 
powder. 

SEVUM  PREPARATUM.  Lond. 

Prejiarcd  Mutton  Suet. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  melt  it  over  a slow  fire  and  express  through 

1*  h ^ 

unen. 
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ADEPS  PR.®PARATA.  Lond, 

Prepared  Hog's  Lard 

Gut  it  into  pieces,  melt  it  over  a slow  fire  ; and  strain  it  by  ex- 
pression through  linen. 

AdEPS  SoiLLUS  PkiEPARATUS.  Lub. 

Prepared  Hog's  Lard. 

Melt  lard,  cut  in  pieces,  with  a moderate  heat,  and  strain  it  with 
expression  through  flannel. 

Lard,  which  is  purified  by  those  who  sell  it,  and  which  is  pre- 
served with  pit,  is  to  be  melted  witli  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated.  Set  it  aside 
until  it  cool,  and  then  separate  the  fat. 

Before  proceeding  to  melt  these  fats,  it  is  better  to  separate 
as  much  of  the  membranes  as  possible,  and  to  wash  them  in 
repeated  quantities  of  water  until  they  no  longer  give  out  any 
colour.  Over  the  fire  they  will  be  perfectly  transparent,  and, 
if  they  do  not  crackle  on  throwing  a few  drops  into  the  ,fire, 
it  is  a sign  that  all  the  water  ts  evaporated,  that  the  fats  are 
ready  for  straining,  which  should  be  done  through  a linen 
cloth  without  expression.  The  residuum  may  be  repeatedly 
melted  with  a little  water,  until  it  become  discoloured  with  the 
fire.  The  fluid  fat  should  be  poured  into  the  vessels,  or  blad-, 
ders,  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserv'ed. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a place  also  among  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now  they  introduce  them 
onl^  into  their  list  of  the  materia  medica  ; as  the  apothecary 
will,  in  general,  find  it  more  for  his  interest  to  purchase  them 
thus  prepared,  than  to  prepare  them  for  himself  j for  the  pro- 
cess requires  to  be  very  cautiously  conducted,  to  prevent  the 
fat  from  burning  or  turning  black. 

CERA  FLAVA  BURIFICATA.  Dub, 

Purified  Tellonv  IPax. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  any  quantity. 

Melt  it  with  a moderate  heat,  remove  the  scum,  and  after  al- 
lowing it  to  settle,  pour  it  cautiously  ofl'  from  the  fseces. 
Yellow  wax  is  so  often  adultered,  that  this  process  is  by  no 
means  unnecessary. 

LINIMENl^UM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simp/e  Lvii’uent, 

Take  of 

Oli'/e  oil,  four  parts  ; 

Wh  tc  wax,  one  part. 
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This  consists  of  the  same  articles  which  form  the  Unguentum 
simplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a differ- 
ent proportion,  so  as  to  render  the  composition  thinner ; and 
where  a thin  consistence  is  requisite,  this  may  be  considered  as 
a very  elegant  and  useful  application. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Ointment, 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts; 

Whitewax,  two  parts. 

Both  these  ointments  may  be  used  for  softening  the  skin  and 
healing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI.  ,Lond. 

Ointment  of  Spermaceti.  , 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  six  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  ; 

Olive  oil,  three  fluidounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a slow  fire,  stir  them  constantly  until 
they  be  cold. 

Unguentum  Spermatis  Ceti.  Dub. 

Ointment 'of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of  ' ‘ , 

White  wax,  half  a pound; 

Spermaceti,  one  pound  ; ' • 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  three  pounds. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Linimentiun  album,  and  it  ij 
perhaps  only  in  consistence  that  it  can  be  considered  as  differing 
from  the  unguentum  simplex,  already  mentioned,  or  the  ceratum 
simplex,  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Cerate, 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  six  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

CERATUM  CETACEI.  ZeW- 

Cerate  oj  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 
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White  Wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  fluidounces* 

Add  the  oil  to  the  wax  and  spermaceti,  melted  together  and 
stir  until  the  cerate  be  cold.  * 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceratum  alburn^  and  it  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  spermacetis  ceti,  or  Linimentum 
album,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in  consistence,  both 
the  wax  and  the  spermaceti  bearing  a greater  proportion  to  thr 
oil. 

CERATUM.  Lofid, 

Cerate, 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  fluidounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces. 

Add  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  mix. 

UNGUENTUM  CERAL  FLAV.A;.  Uiih, 

Ointment  of  Telloiv  Wax. 

Take  of 

Purified  yellow  wax,  a pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  CER^  ALBiE.  Dnl.  ' 

Ointment  of  White  Wax 

Is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  with  white  vi^x,  Instcad  of  yel- 
low. 

CERATUM  RESIN  AD.  Land. 

Cerate  of  Resin. 

Take  of 

Yellow  resin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  resin  and  wax  together  with  a slow  fire  j tl»^n  add  the 
, oil,  and  strain  the  mixture.  Mobile  hot,  ^through  linen. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINOSUM.  Ed.  Unguentum  Resina 

Albze.  Dub. 

Resinous  Ointment.  Ointment  of  White  Resin.  . ’ . 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  eight  parts  (four  pounds,  Dub.) ; 

White  resin,  five  parts  (two  pounds.  Dub.) ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts  (one  pound,  Dub.). 

(Make  into  anointment,  whichis  to  be  strained  while  hot,  tlirongh 
a sieve.  Dub.) 
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These  are  commonly  employed  in  dressings, 
cleansing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
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CERATUM  RESINA.  Land, 

Cerate  of  Resin,  _ 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  half  a pound  \ 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a syrup. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  citrinum.  It  Is  no 
otlierwise  different  from  the  yellow  basilicum,  or  Unguentum  re- 
sinx  flavx,  than  being  of  a stiffer  consistence,  which  renders  it 
for  some  purposes  more  commodious. 


EMPLASTRUM  CERyE.  Lond. 
Wait  Phster, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

Prepared  mutton  suet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  resin,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain. 


EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  olim  EMPLASTRUM  CE- 

REUM.  Ed. 

Simple  or  Wax  Plaster. 

Take  of 

y ellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Mutton  suet,  f 

White  resin,  each  two  parts. 

ThisJs  chiefly  used  to  support  the  discharge  from  a part  whldi- 
has  been  blistered,  and  was  therefore  formerly  called  E^nplastriirii 
attrahens.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much,  on  account 
of  the  resin  ; and  hence,  when  designed  only  for  dressing  blis-* 
ters,  the  resin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unless  where  a con-* 
tinuance  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  excited  by  the  visicatory,  is 
required.  Indeed,  plasters  of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
dressing  blisters  ; their  consistence  makes  them  sit  uneasv,  and 
their  adhesiveness  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates, 
which  are  softer  and  less  adhesive,  appear  much  more  eligible  : 
the  Ceratum  spermatis  ceti  will  serve  for  general  use  ; and  for 
some  particular  purposes,  the  Ceratum  regime  flavx  may  be  ap- 
plied. . 
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1*AIIT  111. 


Preparations  and  ComposiiUms. 

UNGUENTUM  EJ.EMI;  Dub. 

Obttment  of  Elemi, 

Take  of 

Resin  of  elemi,  one  pound  j 
White  wax,  half  a pound  *, 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds. 

Make  into  an  ointment,  to  be  strained  through  a sieve  while  hot. 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum.  Loud. 
Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elcmj,  one  pound ; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; , 

Mutton  suet,  prepared,  two  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  fluidounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet ; and  having  removed  it  from  the 
firej  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil ; after 
which  strain  the  mixture  through  linen 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Linimentum 
Arexi^  has  long  been  used  for  digesting,  cleansing,  and  incarnat- 
ing ; and,  for  these  purposes,  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  to  all 
the  other  compositions  of  this  kind,  probably  because  it  is  more 
'expensive. 


“ ' UNGUENTUM  PICIS.  Duh. 

, Tar  Ointment.  ’• 

Take  of  • 

Tar, 

Mutton  suet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  strain. 


Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 


-Ed. 


Unguentum  Pjcis  I^kjuid.e.  Land.'  ‘ . 
Ointment  of  Tar. 

Take  of 
Tar,  . 

Prepaied  suet,  of  each  a pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain  through  linen. 

These  compositions  cannot  be  considered  as  es- 

sentially from  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  ac- 
tivety,  this  entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  From  the  empyreuma- 
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Of  Liniments,  isfc, 

therefore  it  is  customary,  after  the  blister  is  spread,  to  cover  its 
surface  with  powdered  cantharides  The  effect  is  also  more 
speedy  and  certain,  if  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  be 
well  bathed  with  hot  vinegar  ; and  it  is  more  easily  removed 
if  a bit  of  thin  gauze  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  skin. 

. EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.  Land. 
Compound  Pitch  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

Frankincense,  one  pound  j 
Yellow  resin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 

Expressed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce.  « 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the 
frankincense,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  ARID^.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Take  of 

Burdundy  pitch, 

Y ellow  wax,  • 

Yellow  resin,  of  each  nine  ounces; 

Olive  oil,  a pint. 

Melt  together,  and  express  through  .linen. 

EMPLASTRijM  CUMINI.  Lond. 

Cummin  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Cummin  seeds. 

Caraway  seeds. 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

Melt  tlie  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a plaster. 

This  plaster  has  been  recommended  as  a moderately  warm 
discutient ; and  is  directed  by  some  to  be  applied  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  for  strengthening  the  viscera,  and  expelling  fla- 
tulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM  AROMATICUM  link 
Aromatic  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Frankinsense,  three  ounces  ; 

^ ellow^wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 
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Cinnamon,  in  powder,  six  drachms  ; 

Essential  oil  of  pimento, 

lemon,  each  two  drachms. 

Melt  the  frankiticense  and  wax  together,  and  strain  ; when  get- 
ting stilF,  from  being  allowed  to  cool,  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
and  oils,  and  make  a plaster. 

This  has  been  considered  as  a rery  elegant  stomach  plas- 
ter. It  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  made  accasionally,  (for 
these  kinds  of  compositions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingre- 
dients, are  not  fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderately  ad- 
hesive, so  as  not  to  offend  the  skin,  and  that  it  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  frequently  renewed  ; which  these  sorts  of  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  their  producing  any  considerable  effect,  re- 
quire to  be. 

I 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.  land. 

Elder  Ointment. 

'i’akc  of 

Elder  flowers,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  lard,  two  pounds ; 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  lard,  till  they  beeorafe  crisp  ; then  strain 
with  expression.  t 


Duh. 


Take  of 

Fresh  elder  flowers,  three  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds  ; 

Mutton  suet,  two  pounds. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  lard,  until  they  become  crisp  ; then 
stj[ain  with  expression ; lastly,  add  the  suet,  and  melt  them 
togetlier. 


Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  veryVrequent  *,  but 
vegetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a 
fittle  mucilage,  which  changes  the  greasy  oils  to  drying  oils, 
and  any  resin  they  may  contain  ; but  that  also  is  never  in  such 
quahtity  as  to  effect  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do 
not  suppose  that  this  ointment  possesses  any  properties  different 
from  a simple  ointment  of  the  same  consistence,  except  its  fra- 
grancy. 


UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATORII  j viilgo 
Unguentum  Epispasticum  Minus.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Infusion  of  Cantharidesy  commonly  called  Milder 

Bpisjoestic  Ointment, 

Take  of  ' r ' 

Cantharides, 
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White  resin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part  j 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  parts  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  parts. 

Macerate  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  strongly 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till 
the  water  be  consumed : then  add  the  resin  and  wax  ; and, 
when  these  are  melted,  take  tire  ointment  off  the  lire,  and 
add  the  turpeirtine.  ' 

t 

These  ointments,  containing  the  soluble  parts  of  the  can- 
tharides, uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  are  more 
commodious,  and  in  general  occasion  less  pain,  though  little 
less  effectual  in  their  action,  than  the  compositions  with  the  fly 
in  substance.  A very  good  stimulating  liniment  is  composed 
by  melting  one  part  of  this  with  half  a part  of  camphor  in  pow- 
tlcr,  and  three  parts  of  turpentine. 

UNGUENTUiM  PULVERIS  MELOES  VESICATORII; 

olimilJNGUENTUM  EpiSPASTlCUM  FoP.TItlS.  Ech 
Ointment  of  the  Powder  of  Spanish  Flies,  formerly  Stronger  Epis- 

pastic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Resinous  ointment,  seven  parts  j 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

I 

Unguentum  Cantharidum  Dujb. 

Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Spanish  flies,  in  powder,  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dressings  for  blisters,  In* 
tended  to  be  mzde  perpetual,  as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept 
running  for  a considerable  time,  which,  in  many  chronic,  and 
some  acute  cases,  is  of  great  service.  Particular  care  should 
I be  taken,  that  the  cantharides  employed  in  these  compositions 
be  reduced  into  very  subtile  powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be 
made  as  equal  and  uniform  as  possible. 

CERATUM  LYTTiE.  Lo.ifl.  ' 

Cerate  of  Cantharides . 

Take  of 

Cerate  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms  ; 

•Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm, 
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Add  the  flies  to  the  cerate,  softened  with  heat,  and  mix. 

This  is  also  an  issue  ointment,  of  a considerably  firmer  con-, 
sistency  then  either  of  the  former. 

EMPLASTRUM  LYTT^.  Land. 

Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound  j 
Wax  plaster,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  a pound. 

Having  melted  the  plaster  and  lard  together,  and  removed  them 
from  the  fire,  sprinkle  in  the  flies,  a little  before  they  be- 
come firm,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 

'Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  Duty. 

Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 

T.'ike  of 

Purified  yellow  wax. 

Mutton  suet,  each  one  pound  j 
Yellow  resin,  four  ounces  ; 

Caiuharides,  in  fine  powder,  one  pound. 

To  the  wax  and  suet  melted  together,  a little  before  theystilfen, 
on  being  allowed  to  cool,  mix  in  the  cantharides,  and  form 
an  ointment, 

. EilPLASTkUM  Meloes  Vesicatorii  j olim  Emplastrum  Ve- 
‘ SICATORIUM.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  Sjyanish  Flies,  formerly  Blistering  Piaster. 

Take  of 

Mutton  suet, 

Y ellow  wax. 

White  resin, 

. Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 

Mix  the  cantharides,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  with  tire  o'tli 
ingredients,  previously  melted,  arid  removed  from  the  fire. 

In  making  these  plasters,  from  an  incautious  application  of 
heat,  the  cantharides  sometimes  lose  their  vesicating  powers ; 
therefore  it  is  customary,  after  the  blister  is  spread,  to  cover  its 
surface  with  powdered  cantharides.  The  effect  is  also  more 
speedy  and  certain,  if  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  be 
well  bathed  with  hot  vinegar ; and  it  is  more  easily  removed 
If  a bit  of  thin  gauze  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  skin. 

EMPLASTRUM  CALEFACIENS.  Dulr. 
Calefacient  Plaster. 

Take  of  ^ 

Plaster  of  Qantharidesj  one  part  j 
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Burgundy  pitch,  seven  parts. 

Melt  together,  at  a moderate  lieat,  and  make  into  a plaster. 

This  is  a very  convenient  plaster,  being  more  active  as  a sti- 
mulant and  rubefacient  tlian  the  simple  Burgundy  pitch  plaster, 
while  it  will  scarcely  ever  raise  a blister. 

EMPLASTRUM  MELOES  VESICATORII  COMPOSI- 

TUM.  Jid. 

Compound  Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

* Venice  turpentine, 

Cantharides,  each  twelve  parti  5 . 

Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper^  two  parts;  , ' 

Mustard  seed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  part. 

Having  first  melted  the  pitch  and  w’ax,  add  the  turpentine,  and 
to  these,  in  fusion,  and  still  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed,  and  stir  the  whole  care- 
fully together,  so  as  to  form  a plaster.  ' 

This  is  .supposed  to  be  the  most  infallible  blistering  plaster. 
It  certainly  contains  a sufficient  variety  of  stimulating  ingre- 
dients. 

UNGUENTUM  PIPERIS  NIGRI  Dub,- 

Ointment  of  Black  Pepper. 

Take  of  , ' 

Prepared  lard,  one  pound  ; > 

Black  pepper,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Jilake  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  stimulating  and  irritating, 

UNGUENTUM  VERATRI.  Land. 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore.  , 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  eight  ounces  ; 

Essence  of  lemon,  twenty  minims. 

-Mix.  V . 

Unguentum  Hkllebori  Albi.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 
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Wliite  hellebore  root,  in  powder,  three  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

'! 

This  is  recommended  in  the  itch,  and,  other  cutaneous  srf- 
fections. 


UNGUENTUM  SABIN.E.  Dub. 

• Savine  Ointment.' 

Take  of  . 

Fresh  savine  leaves,  separated  from  the  stalks,  and  bruised, 
half  a pound  ; , 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  two  pounds  ; ' 

Yellow  wax,  half  a pound. 

3oil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp  ; then  filter 
with  expression  \ lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt'  them  toge- 
ther. 


Ceratum  Sabina?  Lond. 

Cerate  of  Savine. 

"iTake  of 

Fresh  savine  leaves,  bruised,  one  pound  ; > 

'Yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  two  pounds. 

Boil  the  savine  leaves  with  the  lard  and  wax  melted  together  % 
and  express  through  linen, 

f I 


This  is  an  excellent  issue  ointment,  being,  in  many  respects, 
preferable  to  those  of  cantharides.  If  fresh  leaves  are  not  to  be 
had,  it  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  dried  leaves,  finely  pow- 
dered, with  any  ointment  of  proper  consistency.'  ’ 

' • UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  Lend. 

Sulphur  OinUuettt.- 
Take  of  • ' 

Prepared  lard,  half  a pound  ; 

Sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces  ; 

Mix.  ' ■ 

Edin.  I 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  four  parts  j 
Sublimed  sulphur,  one  part  j 


To  each  pound  of  this  ointment,  add 
. Volatile  oil  of , lemons,  or 
— ■■■  lavender,  half  a drachna' 
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Take  of 

Prepared  lard,  four  pounds  i 
Sublimed  sulphur,  one  pound. 
Make  an  ointment. 


Ukguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum. 

Compound  Sulphur  Ointment, 

Take  of 

Sublimed  sulphur,  half  a pound  ; 

White  hellebore  root,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  a drachm  j 
Soft  soap,  half  a pound 
Prepared  lard,  a pound  and  a half. 

Mix.  I 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  safe  than  mer- 
cury. A pound  of  ointment  serves  for  four  unctions.*  The  pa- 
tient is  to  be  rubbed  every  nie;ht,  a fourth  part  of  the  body  at 
fach  time.  Though  the  disease  may  be  thus  cured  by  a single 
application,  it  is  in  general  advisable  to  touch  the  parts  most 
alFected  for  a few  nights  longer,  and  to  conjoin  with  the  frictions 
the  internal  use  of  sulphur. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NI  TROSI.  Ed. 

Ointnfent  of  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound  j 
Nitrous  acid,  six  drachms. 

Mix  the  acid  gradually  witli  the  melted  axunge,  and  diligently 
beat  the  mixture  as  it  cools. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Olive  oil,  one  pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  ounces. 

Having  melted  them  together  in  an  earthen-ware  vessel,  add. 
Nitrous  acid,  one  ounce. 

Expose  them  together  to  a moderate  heat,  in  a water-bath,  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  j then  remove  them  from  the  bath,  and 
stir  them  constantly  with  a glass  rod,  until  they  get  stiff. 

The  oil  and  axunge  in«his  ointment  are  oxidized  5 for  during 
tlie  action  of  the  acid  upon  them,  there  is  a great  deal  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  disengaged.  It  acquires  a yellowish  cdtour,  and  a 
firm  consistency,  and  forms  an  efficacious  and  cheap  substitute, 
in  slight  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  for  the  oin.N 
of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI' PLUMBI  SEMIVITREI  ; dim 
' Emplastrum  Commune.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  the  Semi-vitrified  Oxide  ej  Lead,  formerly  Cammsn 

Plaster, 

Take  of 

Seini-vitrilied  oxide  of  lead,  one  part ; 

Olive  oil,  two  parts. 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  constantly  stirring  the  mixture 
till  the  oil,  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a plaster. 


EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI.  Luh. 

Litharve  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  pounds. 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  at  a high  temparature,  200°  to  212°  constantly  stir- 
ring until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a plaster, 
occasionally  supplying  the  waste  of  the  water  with  fresh  ad- 
ditions. 


EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  Land. 

Lead  Plaster, 

Take  of 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  j 
_ Olive  oil,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  together  with  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  them,  until 
the  oil  and  oxide  of  lead  acquire  by  their  union  the  thickness 
of  a plaster.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a little  more 
boiling  water,  if  that  employed  at  first  be  almost  all  consumed 
before  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Oxides  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  into  a 
plaster  of  an  excellent  consistence,  and  forming. a proper  basis 
for  several  other  plasters. 

In  the  boiling  of  these  compositions,  a quantity  of  water  must 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water  as' it  may  be  necessary  to  add  during  the  boiling, 
must  be  previously  made  hot ; for  cold  liquor  would  not  only 
prolong  the  process,  but  likewise  occasion  the  matter  to  explode, 
and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
operator  : this  accident  will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of 
hot  wateri  if  the  plaster  be  extremely  hot.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter to  remove  it  from  the  fire  a little  before  each  addition  of 
water 

These  plasters,  which  have  been  long  known  under  the  name 
pf  Diachylon,  are  common  applications  in  excoriations  of  the 
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skin,  slight  flesh  wounds,  and  die  like.  They  keep  die  part  soft 
and  somewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  these  cases,  from  any  plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM ; vulgo  Emplastrum  An- 

HASIVUM.  Ed. 

Resinous  Plaster y commonly  called  Adhesme  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  five  pa«rts  ; 

White  resin,  one  part. 

Emplastrum  Lithargtri  cum  Resina,  Duh. 
Litharge  Planter  ivitk  Resin. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plaster,  three  pounds  and  a half ; 

Yellow  resin,  half  a pound. 

To  the  litharge  plaster,  melted  with  a moderate  heat,  add  the 
resin,  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  that  it  may  melt  quick- 
ly, and  make  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Resin.e.  Lond. 

Plaster  of  Resin.  x 

Take  of 

Yellow  resin,  half  a pound  ; 

Lead  plaster,  three  pounds. 

Add  the  resin,  in  powder,  to  the  lead  plaster,  melted  with  a slow 
fire,  and  mix. 

These  plasters  are  used  as  adhesives,  for  keeping  on  other 
dressings  ; (or  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together, 
when  we  are  endeavouring  to  cure  them  by  the  first  intention, 
and  especially  for  giving  mechanical  support  to  new  flesh  ; and 
contracting  die  size  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Mr.  Baynton,  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  a mode  of 
treatment  so  efficacious,  that  it  has  entirely  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  these  sores.  ^ 

EMPLASTRUM  ASSiE  FCETID  Jil.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  Assafoetida. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead  j 
Assafoetida,  each  tw'o  parts  ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

This  plaster  is  applied  to  the  umhilical  region,  or  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  in  hysteric  cases  j and  sometimes  with  good 
efl^ect, 
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EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM.  Ed. 

Gum  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts 

Gum  ammoniacum,  ' ' 

Galbanum, 

. Yellow  wax,  each  one  part-  /> 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONI ACI. ' Loud. 

, Plaster  of  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Strained  gum  ammoniac,  five  ounces  ; 

Acetic  acid,  half  a pint. 

Dissolve  the  ammoniac  in  the  vinegar,  then  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion in  an  iron  pot,  by  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  stirring  it 
constantly  till  it  acquire  a proper  thickness. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI.  Duh. 

Plaster  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  litharge,  two  pounds  ; 

Galbanum,  half  a pound  •, 

Yellow  wax,  sliced,  four  ounces. 

Add  the  plaster  and  wax  to  the  galbanum,  melted,  pnd  then 
melt  the  whole  together,  with  a moderate  heat. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI  COMPOSITUM.  Load.  - 
Compound  Plaster  of  Galbanum.  • 

-Take  of  * 

Strained  galbanum,  eight  ounces  j 
' Plaster  of  lead,  three  pounds  j 
Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; 

Frankincense,  in  powder,  three  ounces. 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted  together,  mix  with 
them  the  frankincense,  and  afterwards  the  litharge  plaster, 
melted  also  with  very  slow  fire,  and  make  a plaster.  . 

All  these  plasters  are  used  as  digestives  and  suppuratives ; 
jjarticularly  in  abscesses,  after  a part  of  the  matter  has  been  ma- 
turated and  discharged,  for  suppurating  or  discussing  the  indu- 
ratipn  which  remains.  - 

' • EMPLASTRUM  OPII.  Lond. 

. . 0 

.Plaster  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  opium,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Frankincense,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Lead  plaster,  a pound. 

Add  the  opium  gnd  frankincense  to  the  melted  plaster,  and  mix. 
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Opium  plaster  is  applied  in  rheumatisms  and  other  local 
pain’s,  and  is  supposed  to  act  by  absorption. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  Loj:d. 

Soap  Cerate.  ‘ >■ 

Take  of 

Hard  soap,  eight  ounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  j 

Semi-vitrified  oxide.of  lead,  powdered,  one  pound  5 
Olive  oil,  one  pint  j ' 

Vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  over  a slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  they  become  homogeneous ; then  add 
the  soap,  and  repeat  the  boiling  in  the  same  manner,  until  the 
moisture  be  entirely  evaporated  •,  and  lastly,  mix  with  them 
the  wax  previously  dissolved  in  the  oil. 

This  acts  in  reality  as  a saturnine  application,  the  soap  hav- 
ing only  the  effect  of  giving  a very  convenient  degree  of  adh%- 
sivcncss*  * 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  Lend.  Bub. 

Soap  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Soap,  sliced,  half  a pound  *, 

Litharge  plaster,  three  pounds. 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  melted  plaster,  and  boil  them  to  the 
thickness  of  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Saponaceum.  Ed. 

* Saponaceous  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  four  parts  ; 

. Gum  plaster,  two  parts  j 
Soap,  sliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plasters,  melted  together,  add  the  soap  *,  then  boll  for  a 
little,  so  as  to  form  a plaster. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  mid  discutients, 


UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBI ; vulgo  Unguek- 

TUM  Album.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead,  formerly  White  Ointment. 
Take  of 

' Simple  ointment,  five  parts  j 

White  oxide  of  lead,  one  part,  , 

Ungtuentum  Ceruss^  sive  Sub-acetatis  Plumbi.  puh. 
Ointment  of  Ceruse,  or  of  Sub-acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  ' • ' • ‘ 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  ; 
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Ceruse,  in  very  fine  powder,  tyo  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a cooling  desiccative  ointment  of  great  use  when  ap- 
plied to  excoriated  surfaces. 

UNGUENTUM  ACETITIS  PLUMBI  ^ vulgo  Unguentdm 

Saturninum.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Ac etite  of  Lcad^  formerly  Saturnine  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts ; ’ * , - 

I Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

Unguentum  Acetatis  Plumbi.  Liib. 

Ointment  of  Acetate  of  Lead, 

Take  of  - 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  and  a half; 

Acetate  of  lead,  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  SUPER-ACETATIS.  Lond. 

Cerate  of  Super-acetate  of  Lend. 

Take  of 

Super-acetate  of  lead,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint. 

Melt  the  wax  in  seven  fluidounces  of  the  oil,  and  gradually  add 
to  these  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  separately  triturated  with 
the  rest  of  the, oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a wooden  spa- 
tula till  it  b^;Cold.  ^ 

These  are  al^  excellent  cooling  ointments,'  of  the  greatest 
use  in  many  caSKt* 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM.  Land. 

' Compound  Cerate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  . 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  two  ounces  and  a half ; , 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  fluidounces  ; 

Camphor,  lialf  a drachm. 

Mix  the  melted  wax  with  eight  fluidounces,  then  remove  from 
the  fire  ; and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour 
in,  by  degrees,  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  stir 
constantly,  with  a wooden  spatula,  until  it  be  cold  ; then  mix 
in  the  camphor,  previously  melted  in  the  rest  of  the  oil. 
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This  composition  was  much  recommended  by  M.  Goulard. 
It  differs  from  the  other  saturnine  ointments  only  in  consistence* 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Unguentum 

COERULEUM.  £(/. 

Ointmetit  of  Quichsilver,  commonly  called  Blue  Ointments 
Take  of 

Quicksilver,  ‘ ■'> 

Mutton  suet,  each  one  part ; 

Hogs  lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  the  mercury  carefully  in  a'  mortar  with  a little  of  the  hogs 
lard,  until  the  globules  entirely  disappear  j then  add  the  rest 
of  the  fats. 

This  ointment  may  also  be  made  with  double  or  .treble  the  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver. 

• Bub. 

Take  of 

Distilled  quicksilver, 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  equal  weights. 

Triturate  them  together  in  a marble  or  iron  mortar,  until  the 
^ globules  of  quicksilver  disappear. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  Dub. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Quicksilver 

Is  made  with  twice  the  quantity  of  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS,  londi 
Stronger  Mercurial  Ointmeift.  i: 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  pounds  \ -6 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  mutton  suet,  one  ounce. 

First  triturate  the  quicksilver  with  tlie  suet  and  a littlf  of  the 
' hog’s  lard,  until  the  globules  be  extinguished  ; then  add  the 
rest  of  the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Minus.  Lend. 
Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 


Take  of 

The  stronger  ointment  of  quicksilver,  one  pound » 
Hogs  lard,  prepared,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them. 
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UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREI.  Ed 

Ointme/it  of  Grey  Oxide  of  Quicksilver, 

Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quicksilver,  one  part  ; 

Hog’s  lard,  three  parts. 

These  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a view 
to  their  topical  action,  but  with- the  intention  of  introducing 
mercury  in  an  active  state  into  the  circulating  system  ; which 
may  be  effected  by  gentle  friction  on  the  sound  skin  of  any 
part,  particularly  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this 
purpose,  these  simple  ointments  are  much  better  suited  than 
tJie  more  compounded  ones,  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for- 
merly employed  ; for,  by  any  acrid  substance,  topical  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  further  friction,  and  giving 
much'  uneasiness.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  necessary,  even  with 
the  mildest  and  weakest  ointment,  to  change  occasionally  tlie 
place  at  which  the  friction  is  performed. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  ointments  in  wliich  tlie  mercury  is 
extinguished  by  trituratiMi  should  be  prepared  with  very  great 
fare  j for  upon  the  degree  of  triture'  which  has  been  employed, 
the  activity  ot  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  The  addition 
of  the  mutton  suet,  now  adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the 
state  of  oil,  which  the  hog’s  lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or 
in  a warm  chamber,  is  sometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  ' 
followed  by  a separation  of  parts.  We  arc  even  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  proportion  of  suet,  directed  by  the  London  col- 
lege, is  too  small  for  tltis  purpose,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  more  effectual  triture  of  the  mercury  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a medicine  of  such 
activity,  the  colleges  should  not  have  directed  the  same  propor- 
tion of  mercurv  to  the  fatty  matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepareil  witn  the  grey  oxide 
were  sufficiently  established,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its. 
preparation  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 

Plastei'  of  Quicksilver.  . 

Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  resin,  each  one  part ; 

Quicksilver,  three  parts  j , 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrilied  oxide  of  lead,  six  parts. 

Melt  tlie  oil  and  resin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  cold, 
let  the  quicksilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  disap- 
pear ; tlien  add,  by  degrees,  the  litharge  plaster,  melted,  and 
let  rhe  whole  be  ac9uralcly  mixed-, 
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EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO. 

Land.  Dub. 

Plaster  of  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver. 

Take  of  , . 

Gum  Ammoniac,  strained,  one  pound-, 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces. 

^ (Sulphurated  oil,  a fluidrachm.  Land.) 

(Turpentine,  two  drachms,  Dut.) 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuretted  oil,  (turpentine. 
Dub.)  until  its  globules  disapper  j then  gradually  add  the  gum 
ammoniac,  melted,  and  mix  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  Load. 

Plaster  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuretted  oil,  onw  fluidrachm 
Litharge  plaster,  one  pound. 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuretted  oil  until  the  glo- 
bules disappear ; then  gradually  add  tlie  lead  plaster  melted, 
and  mix  the  whole  together. 

These  mercurial  plasters  are  considered  as  powerful  resolv- 
ants  and  discutients,  acting  with  much  greater  certainty  for  these 
Intentions  than  any  composition  of  vegetable  substances  alone  ; 
the  mercury  exerting  itself  in  a considerable  degree,  and  bein^ 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  habit  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect 
the  mouth.  Syphilitic  pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs,  nodes,  tophi, 
and  beginning  indurations,  are  said  to  yield  to  them  sometimes. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  PRECIPITATI  ALBI. 

* Lond. 

Ointment  of  the  White  Precipitated  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

The  white  precipitated  quicksilver,  one  drachm  ; 

Prepared  lard,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Add  the  precipitated  quicksilver  to  the  lard,  melted  with  a slow 
Ere,  and  mix. 

\ 

HNGUENTUM  SUB-MURIATIS  HYDRARGYRI  AM- 

MONIATI.  Dub. 

Ointment  f Ammoni^ted  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of  ^ 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Ammoniated  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Make  into  an  olatment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  frequcntlv' 
made  use  of  in  tlie  nue  of  obstinate  ciifaneous  affections. 


PART  III. 


7o(>  P rcparntlo:is  and  Compost tio?is. 

UNGUENrUM  0X1  L)[  IIYDRARGYRI  RUBRI.  Ed. 

Ointmait  oj  Red  Oxide  of  Qitichilver . 

T.ikc  of 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part  j 
Hugs  lard,  eight  parts. 


Unguenti’m  Sub-nitratis  EIydrargyri  Duh 
Oiuiment  of  Sub-uitrate  of  Quicksilver. 

7’akc  of 

Ointment  of  white-wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Sub-nitrate  of  quicksilver,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydi.  Land, 
OuHmeht  of  Nitric-oxide  of  Qtticksilver . 

Take  of 

Nitric-oxide  of  quicksilver,  an  ounce  y 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Prepared  lard,  six  ounces. 

Add  the  nitric-oxide,  in  very  fine  powder,  to  the  wax  and  lard, 
previously  melted  together,  and  mix. 


The  oxide  .should  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  before  it 
he  added  to  the  axunge.  This  is  an  excellent  stimulating  oint- 
ment, often  of  very  great  service  in  indolent  ill-conditioned 
sores,  when  we  wish  to  excite  them  to  greater  action.  As  an 
eye  ointment,  its  effects,  are  most  remarkable,  in  the  cure  of  all 
inflammations  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  more  particularly 
when  there  is  a thickening  and  swelling  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  palpebrae.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  to  act  wnth  much 
greater  certainty,  if  applied  immediately  after  the  eyelids  have 
been  scarified.  In  inflammation,  accompanied  with  specks,  it 
has  a most  powerful  effect  in  removing  both.  It  is  also  useful 
in  all  those  ophthalmias  which  so  frequently  appear  after  small- 
pox, measles,  and  eruptive  diseases  of  the  hairy  scalp.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  i and  if  it  prove  too  stimulating, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  axunge. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Un 

GUENTUM  CiTRINUM.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Qjticksilvery  commonly  called  Telkv> 

Ointment. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  one  part  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  two  parts; 
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Olive  oil,  nine  parts  ; 

Hogs  lard,  three  parts. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  in  a glass  mortar  ; then 
beat  up  the  solution  with  the  lard  and  oil  when  getting  stiff, 
after  having  been  melted  together,  until  an  ointment  be  form- 
ed. 

Unguentum  Supek-nitratis  Hydrargyri.  jDw^. 
Ointment  of  Super-nitrate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Distilled  quicksilver,  one  ounce  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  by  weight,  two  ounces; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  ounce*. 

Dissove  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid  ; mix  the  solution  with  the 
oil  and  lard,  melted  together,  and  make  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ointment  of  nitrous  acid. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  Land. 
Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicksilver » 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  one  ounce; 

Nitric  acid,  two  fluidounces  ; . 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  si.x  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  fluidounces. 

First  dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  and  then  mix  the  solu« 
tion,  while  hot,  with  the  lard  and  oil  previously  melted 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS 

Ed. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicksilver. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  (as  the  ointment  of  nitrate 
of  quicksilver),  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  oil  and  hogs 
lard. 

This  ointment,  when  prepared  with  lard  alone,  soon  becomes 
so  vety  hard,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  fresh  axunge  be- 
fore it  can  be  used.  The  substitution  of  the  oil  for  part  of  the 
axunge  obviates,  in  a great  measure,  this  inconvenience.  The 
hardening  is  entirely  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  acid  in  the  so- 
lution of  mercury.  But  the  property  which  nitrate  of  mercury, 
prepared  by  ebullition,  has,  of  being  decomposed  by  water,  fur- 
nished me  with  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  all  excess  of  acid, 
and  of  procuring  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  state  of  the 
most  minute  division  possible.  An  ointment,  prepared  with 
this  sub-nitrate,  had  a most  beautiful  golden  colour ; after  six 
months  was  perfectly  soft ; and  succeeded  in  curing  a very  bad 
case  of  herpes 

3 A 
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Wlien  the  citrine  ointment  is  too  hard,  it  should  be  softened 
by  triturating  it  with  lard  or  oil  •,  for,  if  melted  with  them,  it  • 
very  soon  hardens  again. 

Medipal  This  ointment  lias  the  very  best  effects  in 

l>CTpfes,  tinea  capitis,  and  similar  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
and  is  almost  specific  in  psorophthalmia,  in  those  slight  excori- 
ations of  the  tarsi,  attended  with  extreme  itching,  and  in  all  the 
inflammations  of  the  eye«,  attended  by  eruptive  disorders  of  the 
hairy  scalp  or  face.  ^ It  is  most  conveniently  and  effectually  used, 
by  rubbing  a piece  of  the  size  of  half  a garden  pea,  with  the 
point  of  a hair  pencil,  over  the  tarsi,  among  the  roots  of  the 
cilise,  and  allowing  a small'  quantity  to  get  on  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  palpebrx.  In  obstinate  cases,  a weak  solution  of 
muriate  of  mercury,  used  as  a collyrium  along  with  this  oint- 
ment, proves  a most  powerful  remedy. 

% 

UNGUENTUM  SUB-ACETITIS  CUPRI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Sub-acetite  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Resinous  ointment,  fifteen  parts ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part. 

Unguentum  Aeruginis.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Verdegris, 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  a pound  ; 

Prepared  verdegris,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  used  for  cleansing  sores,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flesh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to  run  from  a weakness 
in  the  vessels  of  the  parts,  the  tonic  powers  of  copper  promise 
considerable  advantage. 

It  is  also  frequently  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  ophthal- 
mia, depending  on  scrofula,  where  the  palpebrx  are  principally 
affected;  but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,  it  is,  in  general, 
requisite  that  it  should  he  somewhat  weakened  by  the  addition 
of  a proportion  of  simple  ointment  or  hogs  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI  IMPURI ; olim'UNGUBN: 
. TUM  TuTIJE.  Ed.' 

Ointment  of  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc^  formerly  Ointment  ofTuttp. 

Take  of  •' 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  oTfide  of  sdnr,  one  paru 
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Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  ten  ouaces  ; 
Prepared  tutty,  two  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 


UNGUEIS^UM  OXIDI  ZINGI.  . 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zim.  . 

Take  of  “ r 

Simple  liniment,  six  parts  ; . . 

Oxide  of  zinc,  one  part.  4 . _ V 

% ' * 

Tilth.  I . T , . , . 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound ; 

Oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

% 

• « 

••  * * 

Unguentum  Zinci.  Loud. 

Ointment  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  ’ ‘ . 

Oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  ; 

Prepared  lard,  six  ounces.  - 
Mix. 


These  ointments  are  chiefly  used  in  affections  of  the  eye, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  redness  arises  rather  from  re- 
Ia.\ation  than  from  active  inflammation. 


CERATUM  CARBONATIS  ZINCI  IMPURI 5 olim  Cera,. 

TUM  Lapidis  Calaminaris.  Ed. 

Cerate  of  Impure  Carkmate  oj  Z/’we,  Pormerly  Cerate  of  Calamine. 
Take  of  • 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts ; • , r • 

Prepared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  one  part.  . • 


I'S  w< 


Ceratum  Calamin.®.  Lond.  . r • r 
Cerate  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  • - 

Calamine,  prepared, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound 
Olive  oil,  one  pint.  . 

Mix  the  oil  with  them^^ted  wax,  and  remove  from  die  fire  i 
and,  as  soon  as  the*mflxtuTe  begins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the 
(;a^amine,  and  stir  the  ctrate  constantly  until  it  be  cold. 

•3A2 
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Ukguentum  Calaminaris.  Dub. 
Calamine  Ointment. 


Take  of 

Ointment'of  yellow  wax,  five  pounds  *, 
Prepared  calamine,  one  pound. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 


These  compositions  resemble  the  cerate  which  Turner 
strongly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
and  which  has  been  usually  distinguished  by  his  name.  They 
appear,  from  experience,  to  be  excellent  epulotics  ; and,  as 
such,  are  frequently  made  use  of  in  practice. 


EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRI ; olim  Emplas- 

TRUM  RoBORANS.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  Rtd  Oxide  of  Iron,  commonly  called  Strengthening 

Plaster. 


T ake  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parts 
White  resin,  six  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  each  three  parts  ; 

Red^  oxide  of  iron,  eight  parts. 

Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to 
the  other  ingredients,  previously  melted. 


Emplasthum  Thuris.  Dub. 
Plaster  of  Frankincense. 


Take  of 

Plaster  of  litharge,  two  pounds  j 
Frankincense,  half  a pound  ; 1 

Melt  them  together,  and  add,  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  in  very  fine  powder,  three  ounces. 

Make  a plaster. 

This  plaster  is  used  in  weaknesses  of  the  large  muscles,  as  of 
the  loins  ; and  its  effects  seem  to  proceed  from  the  mechanical 
support  given  to  the  part,  which  may  also  be  done  by  any  other 
plaster  that  adheres  with  equal  firmness. 


1 '-  if 
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Shelving  the  Proportion  of  Antimony,  Opium,  and  Quicksilver, 
eontained  in  some  Compound  Medicines. 

Tartrite  of  Antimony, 

Wine  if  Tartrite  of  Antimony  contains  two  grains  of  tartrite  of 
antimony  or  tartar-emetic  in  the  ounce.  Ed. 

Solution  of  Tartarized  Antimony  contains  two  grains  of  tarta-  , 
rized  antimony  in  a fluidounce,  Land. 

Opium. 


Opiate  Confection  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  about  thirty- 
six  grains.  Land. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Electuary  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a half  of  opium.  Ed. 

* Electuar-f  of  Catechu,  or  Japonic  Confection,  contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  ; for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  grains.  Ed. 

Compound  Electuary  of  Catechu  contains  in  each  ounce  about 
two  grains  and  a half  of  purified  opium.  Dub. 

Compound  Powder  of  Kino  contains  a grain  of  opium  in  a 
scruple.  Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  two  scruples.  Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuaii  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in 
ten  grains.  Land.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium  contains  six  grains  of  opium 
in  each  drachm,  or  one  grain  in  ten.'  Ed. 

Powder  of  burnt  Horn  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of  opium 
in  ten.  Eond. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills  cpntain  six  grains  of  opium  in  each 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contain  half  a grain  of  opium.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Storax,  in  five  grains  of  the  mass,  contain  one  grain 
of  purified  opium  Dub. 

Pills  of  Soap  with  Opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  five. 
Lend, 

Tincture  of  Opium  or  Liquid  Laudanum  is  made  with  two 
scruples  of  opium  In  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  fiyp 
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grains  in  each  drachm  j but  a drachm  of  the  tincture  appear^;, 
by  evaporation,  to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a half  of 
opium.  > Ed. 

Tincture  of  Opium  contains,  in  a drachm  measure,  about  four 
grains  and  a half  of  purified  opium.  Dub. 

Camphorated  T.incture  of  Opium  contains,  in  four  drachms  and 
a half,  by  measure,  one  grain  of  purified  opium.  Dub. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opiums  or  Paregoric  Elixir,  is  made 
■with  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with 
about  one  grain  in  the  drachm.  Ed. 

S\rup  of  Opium  Contains  in  an  ounce  measure  about  a grain 
of  the  watery  extract  of  opium  •,  for  the  liquor,  by  the  addition 
of  the  sugar,  is  more  than  doubled  in  bulk.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Soap  and  Opium,  formerly  called  Opiate  Liniment 
Anodyne  Bnhnm,  is  made  with  one  scruple  of  opium  in  each 
ounce  of  the  liquid.  Ed. 

Troches  cf  lAquorice  •with  Opium  contain  about  one  grain  of 
opium  in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

Quicksilver. 

Solution  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury  contains  half  a grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  a fluidounce.  Lond. 

^ticksilver  Pills  contain  five  grains  of  quicksilver  in  each 
efrachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quicksilver.  Ed. 

Quicksilver  Pills  contain  one  grain  of  quicksilver  in  three 
grains.  Lond. 

Quicksilver  Pills  contain  in  six  grains  two  of  quicksilver.  Dub. 

Pills  of  Submuriatc  of  Qir.ckstlver  contain  a grain  of  sub- 
muriate  of  quicksilver  in  about  five  grains.  Lond. 

Quichilver  Ointment  contains  twelve  grains  of  quicksilver  in 
each  drachm  j made  with  double  quicksilver,  each  drachm  con- 
tains twenty-four  grains.  F.d. 

Stronger  Quicksilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
silver in  two  drachms.  Lond.  Dub. 

Weaker  Quicksilver  Oininunt  Contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
silver in  sL\  drachms.  Lond. 

Qtiicksilver  Plaster  contains  about  sixteen  grains  of  quicksilver 
in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

Quicksilver  nvith  Plagiiesia,  in  three  grains,  contains  two  of 
quicksilver.  Dub. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Qiiicksilver  contains’  in  each 
drachm  four  grains  of  quicksilver  and  eight  of  nitrous  acid.  Ed. 

Milder  Ointment  oj  Nitrate  of  Qiiicksilver  contains  in  each 
scruple  half  a grain  of  quicksilver  and  one  grain  of  nitrous 
acid  Ed. 
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. ' vC  Arsenics  ■ ‘ ^ 

a * - ‘ 

Solutim  of  Arsenic  contains  four  grains  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  i'n 
a fluidounee.'  ZW.  - 

■ • Iron.  , 


contains  akout  a grain  of  dry  acetate  of  iron.  Duh- 
..vin  vi: 

OR, 

« One  grain  of  Tartrite  sf  Antimony 'is  contained  in 

Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Ed - : - - 34'0 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.  Dub 

Solution  of  tartarized  antimony.  Land. 2i0 

Pills  of  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver 

4 A , » . 

One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 

Confection  of  opium.  Lond. g*'®* 

Opiate  electuary.  Ed. ...----43  . 

Electuary  of  Catechu.  Ed.  Dub 

Troches,  of  liquorice  with  opium.  Ed - -- 

Pills  of  soap  with  opium.  Land. * " ^ 

Pills  of  storax.  Dub.- ^ 

Opiate  pills.  Ed. •--r- 

Powder  of  burnt  horn  with  opium.  Loud 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Lond. 43 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  Lond.  Dub. It) 

Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  Ed - It) 

Tincture  of  opium.  Ed.  Dub 12 

Tincture  of  opiuni.  Lond. 13 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium  Dub.  - - -244> 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor.  Lond...... .24.i 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium.  Ed. d8 

Tincture  of  soap  and  opium.  Ed- - — 31.5 

Syrup  of  opium.  Dub 480 

Wine  of  opium.  Lond. It» 

One  grain  of  ^lichsilver  is  contained  in 

Quicksilver  pills.  Lond.  Dub — -.-..grs  3 

Ditto.  Ed 4 
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$tronger  quicksilver  ointment.  Land.  Dub. . 
Weaker  quicksilver  ointment.  Land.  Dub. . . \ 

Quicksilver  ointment,  * ' ' 

Quicksilver  plaster.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  quicksilver.  Land. ” . 

Ammoniac  plaster  with  quicksilver.  Land. . , 

Quicksilver  with  magnesia.  Dub ! 

Quicksilver  with  chalk.  Dub 


2 

6 

5 

5.5 

5. 

5. 

1.5 
1.5 


Pills 


One  grain  of  Cnletne!  is  contained  in 
of  submuriat^;  of  quicksilver.. 


grs.  4 


One  grain  of  the  Grey  Oxide  of  ^uici silver  is 
Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver. 


contained  in 
A</...grs. 


One  grain  of  the  Red  Oxide  of  Quicksilver  is  contained  in 

Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quicksilver.  Ed.. 9’ 

Ointment  of  nitric-oj^ide  of  quicksilver.  Lond.—  r 9' 

One  grain  of  Subrm/rlate  of  Quicisiher  and  ulrntnonia  is  con- 
tained in 

Ointment  of  white  precipitated  quicksilver.  Lond... grs.  IS 


One  grain  of  Nitrate  of  Merrur\  is  contained  in^ 

Stronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver.  Ed grs.  5 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver.  Lond.  Dub. 5 

Milder  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver.  Ed... 13 

One  grain  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury  is  contained  in 
Solution  of  oxymuviate  of  quicksilver.  Lond, grs.  960 

One  grain  of  Oxide  of  Arsenic  is  contained  in 
Solution  of  arsenic.  Lond.... grs,  120 

In  many  instances  these  proportions  are  only  tp  be  considered 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 
quantities  of  the  injjrcdients  taken  to  form  the  preparation,  not 
from  the  quantities  which  exist  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The 
nitrate  of  intn'uryy  for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  into 
which  it  enters,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  the  y'hole  quantity  of 
mercury  and  nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  preparation,  it  cannot  be  so  much.  In 
the  solutions  of  opium,'  the  opium  is  estimated  as  equal  to  the 
whole  quantity  employed,  although  not  above  two-thirds  of  i^ 
be  dissolved.  And,  lastly,  no  allowsmcc  is  mad^  fox  the  low 
by  evaporation. 
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)il  n 


^cETis  potassae,  311051.  - 

Acetitis  ammonTse  aqua,  3 ij  to  5 vi. 

Acidum  acetosum  impurum,  3 i "to  ^ fs ; ^ i to  3 ij,  in  gJyitct:', 
aromartcum  analeptic.  r, 

camphoratum  analeptic, 
destillatum,  do.  i . 

• ' forte,  3 i to  5 i. 

Addi  acetosi  syrupus,  3 i to  3 ij. 

Acidum  benzoTcum,  g*’  x to  3 fs. 

Acidi  carboni'ei  aqua,  Ife  ij  dail'f. 
muriaticum,  gt  x to  gt  xl. 
nitrosum,  gt  v to  gt  xx. 

dilutum,  gt  X to  gt  xl.  ; . 

succmTcum,  gr  v to  3 i*  . 7 

sulphiiricum  dilutum,  gt  x to  gt  xl. 

aromaticum,  gt  x to  gt  xl 
Aconiti  napelli  herba,  g,  i to  gr  v.  " 

succus  spissatus,  gr  i to  gr  ilj, 

Acori  calami  radix,  3 i to  5 i. 

Aesculi  hippocastani  cortex,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Aether  sulphuricus,  gt  xx  to  3 i. 

cum  al cohole,  5 fs  to  5 ij. 
cum  alcohole,  aromatlcus,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
Aetherls  nitric!  spiritus,  3 fs  to  3 ij.  ' > 

Alcohol,  3 fs  to  5 i. 

ammoniatum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

aromaticum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 
fcetidum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

•succinatum,  gt  x to  gt  xh 
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AlHi  porrl  radicis  succus,  3 i to  § fs. 

Allii  sativi  radix,  3 i to  3 ij. 

succus,  3 i to  § Is. 

Aloes  perfoliatae  (socotorinae)  decoctum,  ^ fs  to  ^ ij. 
extractum,  gr  v to  xv, 
pilulat,  gr  XV  to  3 
pilulae  composftae,  gr  x to  xxv. 
pilulae  cum  assafoetida,  x to  "3  i. 

I cum  c6l6cynth|de,  gr  v to  gr  x . 
cum  myrrha,  gr  x to  3 
pulvis  compositus,  gt  x to  3 
pulvis  cum  canella,  gr  x to  3 i* 
pulvis  cum  ferro,  g*"  v to  3 *• 
pulvis  cum  guaiaco,  gr  x to  3 >• 

Aloes  vulgaris  (hepaticae),  succus  spissatus,  gr  v to  g'^  xx. 
tinctura,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
tinctura  cum  myrrha,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
tinctura  xthcrea,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
vinum,  g fs  to  3 i. 

Althaex  officinalis  decoctum,  ad  libitum. 

syrupus,  3 i'  to  3 iij. 

Alummae  sulphas  gr  x to  3 i* 

sulphatis  pulvis  compositus,  gr  x to  3 js. 
Ammoniac  aqua,  gt  x to  xv.  ’ " ^ 

•'  acetitis  aqua  3 ij  to  5 fs. 

carbonas,  gr  v to  gr  xv.  ' 
carbonatis  aqua,  gt  xx  to^3  i.  ' " ' 
hydro-sulphuretum,*gt  v to  xij. 
murias  gr  x to  3 fs.  ' * 

Ammoniacum  gummi.resina,  x to  3 fsl'  ' 

Amqioniaci  mistura,  5 ij  to  g t. 

Amomi  zingiberis  radix,  gr  v to  3 

syrupus,  5 i to  3 ij. 
tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij. 
repentis  semina,  gr  v to  3 
tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij. 
tinctura  composita,  31^51]' 
zedoariae  radix,  3 i to  3 i. 

Amygdali  communis  oleum  fixum,  g fs  to  g i. 

^ emulsio,  lb  ij  daily. 

Amygdalae  confectio,  3 i to  g fs. 

Amyli  mucilago,  3 i to  g i g iv  g vj  m glyster. 

trochisci,  3 i to  5 ij. 

Amyri'dis  elemiferx  resinae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

gileadensis  resina  liquida,  3 ^ to  5 i. 

Anethi  graveolentis  semina,  3 i to  5 i. 

aqua  destillata,  g i to  g iij. 
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Anethi  foenicuU  semlna,  ^ i_to  51. 

■ aqua  destillata,  5 i to  5 uj.  ^ 
oleum  volatile,  g‘  ij  to  gt  v. 

Angclicse  archangeli'cse  jradix,  herba,  semen,  5 fs  to  3 iij. 
Angusturae  cortex,  gr  x ts  3 i.  ^ , 

infusum  % ts  to  § iy.  . ,,  . 

Anthemidis  nobHis  flores,  3 i to  3 i.  ' , 

decoctum,  in  glyster. 
extractum,  gr  x to  5 i. 
infusum,  | fs  to  5 iv. 
oleum,  gtt  V to  gtt  x. 

* pyrethri  radix,  g^  iij  to  3 fs. 

Antimonii  sulphuretum  proeparatum,  gr  v to  3 ij.  • 

fuscum  fkernies  miner alis J,  gr  i to  ifs. 
i praecipitatum,  gr  i to  v. 

oxidum,  gr  i to  x. 

•xTdum  cum  sulphiire  per  nitratem  potassx  gr  i to  iv, 
cum  sulphure  vitrificatum,  gr  | to  ils. 
vitrificatum  cum  cera,  gr  iij  to  3 *• 
cum  phosphate  calcis,  gr  iij  to  viij. 
album  ( antimonit/m  calcinatum  Jy  gr  x to  5 fs, 
et  potassae  tartris, 

as  a diaphoretic,  gr  i to  |. 
as  an  emetic,  gr  i to  gr  iij. 
tartarizati  aqua,  3 i to  3 ij. 
tartritis  vinum,  3 ij  to  vi. 
vinum,  3 iij  to  ^ is. 
pilulaj  compositae,  gr  iij  to  v. 

Apii  petroselini  semma,  3 i to  ij. 

Arbuti  uvae  ursi  folia,  gr  x to  3 ij*  ’ 

Arctii  lappae  radix,  a decoction  o/"  3 ij  in  lb  ij  o/* uuaUr,  dailtj, 
Argenti  nitras,  gr  | to  j. 

Ari  maculnti  radix,  gr  vi  to  3 i* 

conserva,  3 Is  to  3 ifs.  , 

Aristol  chiae  serpentarioe  radix,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij, 

Arincae  montanae  herba,  gr  v to  x. 

Arsenici  oxidum  album,  g*'  | to 
aqua,  gt  v.  to  x. 

Artemisiac  abrotani  folia,  3 i to  5 i. 

absinthii  herba,  3 i to  3 U* 
maritlmae  cacumina,  3 i to  5 i. 

conserva,  3 ij  to  % fs. 
santonfcae  cacumina,  3 Is  to  3 i. 

Asari  Europaeae  folia,  gr  v to  x. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  v to  3 i 
Astragali  tragacanthi  gummi,  gr  x to  5 i. 
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Astragali  tragacanthae  pulvis  compositus,  5 fs  to  5 i. 
Atropae  belladonnx  folia,  gr  [s  to  gr  v.  ‘ 

succus  spissatus,  gr  i to  gr  iij. 

Barytae  muriatls  solutio,  gr  v to  x. 

Bitumen  petroleum  sulphuriitum,  gr  v to  5 fs. 

Bituminis  petrolei  oleum  gr  x to  5 is. 

Bolus  gallicus,  3 i to  5 >• 

Bubonis  galbani  gummi  resTna,'  gr  x to  3 5- 

pilulae  compositae,  gr  x to  5fs. 
tirctura,  5 i to  iij. 

I Calcis  aqua,  5 ,iv  to  llj  i daily. 

muriatis  solutio,  gt  xl  to  5 i.  : 

Calcis  carbonas  prcpariitus,  3 > to  5 ij. 
carboniitis  mistura,  ^ i to  ij. 

pulvis  composi'tus,  3 i to  ij. 
pulvis  compositus  cum  opio,  gr  xv.  to  3 
- trochisci,  3 i to  ij. 

Cancri  astaci  lapilli  prxparatie,  5 i to  i. 

paguri  chdae  praeparatae,  3 fs  to  i. 

chelarum  pulvis  compositus,  3 i to  j. 
Canellae  albae  cortex,  g*"  v to  3 U* 

Capsici  annui  fructus,  gr  v to  x. 

tinctura,  5 Is  to  5 i. 

Cardamines  pratensis  florcs,  3 i to  5 i. 

Cari  carui  semma,  gr  x to  3 i. 

aqua,  § i to  g iij.  _ 
oleum  volatile,  gr  i to  v. 
spiritus,  3 i to  ^ i.’ 

Caryophylli  aromatici  floris  germen,  gi"  v to  3 

oleum  volatile,  gr  iij  to  vl. 
infusum  ^ i to  3 ii. 

Cassiac  fistulae  pulpa,  § fs  to  i. 

electuarium,  | i to  5 i. 

Cassiac  sennae  folia,  3 i to  5 i.  ,• 

electuarium,  5 fs  to  g fs. 
extractum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 
infusum,  5 i to  iij. 
infusum  tartarisatum,  3 ifs  to  iij; 
pulvis  compositus,  3 ' to  5 i. 
tinctura,  g fs  to  g i. 

Castoreum  RossTcum,  gr  x to  3 
Castorei  tinctura,  5 fs  to  i- 

composita,  3 fs  to  i. 

Centaureae  benedictae  herba,  gf  xv  to  5 i. 

Cephaelidis  ipecacuanha  radix, 

as  a stomachic,  g^  fs  to  gr  ij. 
as  an  erne  lie,  3 ^ to  5 fs. 
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Cephaelidis  ipecacuanliae  vinum, 

as  a stomachic,  gt  xx  to  xl. 
as  an  emetic,  § fs  to  5 
pulvis  compositus,  gr  x to  3 • 
Cera,  '3  i to  5 i,  in  emulsion. 

Chiromse  centaurei  summitates,  3 i to  5 i. 

Cinarse  scolymi  folia,  ^ fs  to  i,  of  the 'expressed  juice. 
Cinchona:  officinalis  cortex,  3 i to  5 ij. 

decoctum,  5 i to  § iv. 
extractum,  gr  x to  3 i« 
extractum  cum  resina,  gr  v to  3 i- 
infusum,  § i to  iv. 
tinctura,  5 i to  5 ij. 
tinctura  ammoniata,  5 fs  to  ij. 
tinctura  composita,  3 i to  ij. 
Cissampeli  pareirae  radix,  gr  xv  to  3 ij- 
Cisti  cretlci  resina  (Ladanum),  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Citri  aurantii  folia,  flores,  gr  x to  5 i. 

fructus  cortex  exterior,  3 fs  to  3 ij* 

, aqua  destillata,  5 i to  iij. 

conserva  corticis,  3 i to  v. 
infusum  compositum,  5 i to  § iv. 
syrupus  corticis,  5 i to  ij. 
tinctura  corticis,  5 i to  ij. 

Citri  medicae,  succus  expressus,  5 i to  § fs. 

succus  spissatus,  5 i to  3 ij. 

syrupus  succi,  3 i to  ij. 

fructus  cortex  exterior,  § fs  to  ij,  in  inju’sioth 

aqua  destillata,  3 i to  ij. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  ii  to  gt  v. 

Cocci  cactus,  gr  v.  to  3 i* 

Cochleariae  officinalis  herba,  § i to  iv,  of  the  juice. 

succus  compositus^  ^ i to  iv. 
Cochleariae  armoraciae  radix,  3 i to  3 i.  , 

infusum  compositus,  | fs  to  § iv. 
spiritus  compositus,  3 i to  § i. 
Colchici  autumnalis  radix,  gr  fs  to  iij. 

' syrupusj  3 i to  | i. 

oxymel,  5 i to  g fs. 
acetum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Colombac  radix  gr  x to  3 i.  , . 

infusum,  § i to  g iv. 

tinctura,  3 i to  ij.  . - . -r. 

Confectio  aromatica,  gr  x to  3 i.  , 'h  a i.;r  j . ” ’ 

opiata,  gr  X to  3 fs.  1 . ; 

Comi  maculati  folia,  gr  ij  to  3 i.  , 

succus  spisatus,  gr  i to  gr  ij. 

Coavolvuli  scammoniae  gummi  resina,  gr  v to  gr  xv. 

■electuarium,  3 i to  5 i. 
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Convolvuli  scammonijc  pulvis  compositus,  gr  x to  gr  xv^ 

pulvis  cum  aloe,  gr  x to  gr  xv. 

, pulvis  cum  calomelane,  gr  x to  ^ i. 
Convolvuli  jalapte  radix,  gr  x to  -5  fs. 

extractum,  ^ fs  to  ^ i.  ’ / ' t 

pulvis  compositus,  5 fs  to  5 i-.  •" 
tinctura,  i to  ij..  ; * . i r 

Copaiferae  officinalis  resina,  gr  xv  to  5 fs.  * - ■ ' : - 

Coriandri  sativi  semina  'j)  i to  5 i.  ' 

Cornu  ustum,  5 fs  to  5 ij. 

Cornu  ustj  mistura,  § iv  to’lb  fs.  > 

cum  opio  pulvis,  gr  xv  to  5 fs*. 

Croci  sativi  floris  stigmata,  gr  v to  5 fs. 

syrupus,  5 i to  ij.  "*  ; 

tinctura,  5 fs  to  ij  .* 

Crotonis  elutheriie  cortex,  gr  x to  5 i. 

extractum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 
tinctura,  5 i to  5 ij.  ‘ 

infusum,  g i to  5 iv.  ^ • 

Cucumeris  colocynthidis  fructus  medulla,  gr  i to  viij. 

extractum,  gr  v to  5 fs. 
extractum  compositum,  gr  v tg  5 f?r 
CumTni  cymini  semina,  ^ ’i  to  3 i. 

Cupri  sub-acetis,  gr  i to  -S.  ’ 

ammoniaretum,  gr  | to  gr  v.  -^  **  “■ 

ammoniareti  aqua",  gt  v to  gt  xxw 
ammoniareti  pilulce,  No.  i. 
sulphas,  gr  i to  X. 

Curcumje  longae  radix,  ^ i to  5 i. 

Daphnes  mezerei  radicis  cortex,  gr  i to  x.,  . 

decoctum,  tb  i 

Daturse  stramorui  herba,  gr.  i to  v.  ' 

Dauci  carotae  semhla,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Delphinii  staphisagriic  semina,  gr  iij  to  " 

Dianthi  caryophylli  flores,  '3  i to  3 i.  - 
syrupus,  5 i to  ij 

Digitalis  purpureae  folia,  gr  fs  to  iij. 

infusumj  ^ f**  ^ 

tinctura,  gt  x to  xl. 

Dolichi  prurfentis  pubes  leguminis  rigida,-gr  v to  x. 
Contrayervse  dorstemae  radix  gr  x to  3 fs. 

pulvis  compositus,  3 ^ td  iJ 
Electuftrlum  opiatum,  3 i to  ij.  ‘ r, 

Eryngii  maritimi  radix,  3 i to  ij.  , *'  '1 

Ferri  acetati  tinctura,  gt  x to  xxx. 
alkalini  aqua,  5 fs  to  3 i. 


I.  :C'  • 
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Ferri  carbonas  prsecipitatus  5 fs  to  5 i.  j i . 

limatura,  gr  iij  to  grJC.  • 

niistura  composita,  g i to  ^ 
muriatis  tinctura,  g^  x to  xx.  . . -u  - 

et  ammoniae  tinctura,  gt  xx  to  5 i.  ' 

et  potassse  tartris,  g-'  x to  -5  fs, 
et  ammonijE  muriasj  gr  lij  to  xv.  ^ 

oxidum  nigrum  purificatum,  do. 
super-carbonatis  aqua,  tb  i,  daily,  .c; 
pilulae  cum  myrrhae,.gTX  to  ^ i:--:  arj-.T 
sulphas,  gr  i to  V.  i • ‘ 

vinum,  5 i to  g fs.  . -j.  .-c;.  ' • 

Ferula  assa  foetida  gurami  resuia,  gr  x to  5 fs.-  ;. 
mistura,  g fs  -to  5 i. 

pilulae  compositae,  g'’  x to  xx.  . 1 

tinctura,  5 fs  te  5 i. 

Fid  caricse  fructus.  No  -vi,  in  decoction.' 

Fraxini  orni  succus  conctttvis-( Manna J,  g fs-to  i fs.  ; j f 7' 
succi  concreti  syrupus,  g i to  g.  ij.  . > ' 

Fumariae  officinalis  herba,  g i to  g ij,  of  the  expressed  juice.  "■ 
Gentians  luteac  radix  gr  x to  ij.  * ■ 

infusum  compositum,  g ifs  to  iv. 
extractum  gr  x to  3 ij*  - 

tinctura  composita,  5 to  ij. 
vinum  compositum,  g fs  to  g i-. 

Geoffraex  inermis  cortex,  3 i to  ij* 
decoctum  g i 

.Glycyrrhizse  glabrse  radix,  gr  x to  5 i.  , t" 

extractum,  5 i to  ij.  . * . 

troschisci,  5 i to  ij. 

trochisci  cum  opio,  5 i,  to  g fs  during  t1u  day . 
Gratiolae  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i*  . ^ ^ 

Guaiaci  officinalis  resina,  gr  x tb  5 fs. 

decoctum  compositum,  ib  ij  daily. 
mistura,  g i to  g ij. 
tinctura,  5 i to  5 ij, 

. tinctura  ammoniata,  5 i to  ij. 

Hxmatoxyli  Campechiani  extractum,  3 i to  ij. 

lignum,  3 i to  5 i.  ’ 

Hellebori  nigri  radix,  gr  x to  3 i. 

extractum,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
tinctura,  5 fs  to  i.  - -'■t 

foctidi  folia,  g*"  X to  5 i.|  ' ■ 

Hordei  disttchi  decoctum,  § ij  to  vj.  ' 

compositum,  g ij  to  vj.  • r . - 

Humuli  lupuli  extractum,  gr  v to  3 i. 

strobuli,  gr  X to  3 i-  ^ 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum, -g  ij  to  iv«  ‘ • 
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Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  gr  x to  5 fe. 

Hydrargyri  acetis,  gr  i to  vj. 

murias,  gr  f to 

oxymuriatis  liquor,  5 i to  fs. 
oxidum  cinereura,  g^  i to.gr  v. 
oxidum  rubrum,  gr  fs  to  gr  ij. 
pilulae,  gr  V to  xv. 

3ub-murias,  gr  i to  gr  v;  r 

praccipitatuSj.gr  i to  gr  T. 
sub-muriatis  pilulac,  g*"  tog-  xv. 

3ub-nitras  et  ammoniac,  gr  v to  gr  xi 
sub-sulphas,  gr  i to  g'  v. 
sulphuretum. nigrum,  ^ Ito  5 i. 

rubrum  gr  x to  5 fs; 

Hyosciami  nigri  herba,  semen,  gr  iij  to  grix. 

succus  spissatus,  gr  i to  v. 
tinctura,  g«  xx  to  3 i. 

Hypcrici  perforatl  flores,  3 i to  3 i. 

Hysopi  officinalis  herba,  3 i to  3 i- 
Inulae  helenii  radix,  3 i to  3 i. 

Iridis  florentinae  radix,  3 » to  3 i. 

Irifdis  pseudacori  radicis  succus  expressus^  gt  lx  to  liix. 

Isis  nobilis  (Corallium),  gr  x to  3 i. 

. Juglandis  regiae  fructus,  externally  in  decoction. 

Juniperi  communis  baccae,  5 fs  to  i. 

oleum  volatile,  gtt  ij  to  x. 
spiritus  compositus  3 i to  | i. 

Juniperi  lyciae  gummi  resina  (Olibanum),  3 i to  ij, 

Juniperi  sabinae  foliae,  gr  x to  3 ij* 

extractum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tinctura  composita,  gtt  xxx  to  3 i. 

Kino,  gr  X to  3 i* 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  v to  3 i* 
tinctura,  3 i to  ij. 

Lactucae  virosae  succus  spissatus  gr  iij  to  xv. 

Lauri  cinnamomi  cortex,  gr  v to  3 i. 

aqua  destillata,  3 i to  iij. 
oleum  volatile^  g«  i to  ij. 
pulvis  compositus,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
spiritus,  5 i to  5 i. 
tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij. 
tinctura  composita,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Laurns  cassia,  considerably  •weaker  than  the  preceding  specreSf 
other  respects  similar. 

Lauri  camphorae,  camphora,  gr  iij  to  3 *• 

acidum  acetosura,  odotar  analeptk. 

emulsio,  3 fs  to  ij. 

tinctura  composita,  3 fs  to  | fs. 
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iSiiuri  nobiUs  folia  *,  baccae,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Lauri  fassafras  lignumj  radix,  eorumque  cortex,  ^ i to  3 i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  gt  x. 

Lavandulae  spicae  florentes,  3 ^ to  5 *• 

oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  v. 
spiritus,  an  analeptic  perfume. 
spiritus  compositus,  5 is  to  § fs. 

Leontddi  taraxaci  radix,  3 fs  to  3 i,  herba,  § i to  ij,  of  the  jtfice. 

extractum,  g’  x to  3 i. 

Lichen,  9 i to  5 

Lichenis  island  ici  ciecoctum,  § i to  ^ iv. 

Lilii  candidi  radix,  externally  <u  a poultice. 

Lini  usitatissimi  semina,  in  infusion^  § i to  water  lb  i. 

oleum  fixum,  5 fs  to  § i;  clystersy  ^ iij  to  vj, 
infusum,  § ifs  to  g iv. 

Lini  cathartici  herba,  3 fs  to  5 i,  or  an  infusion  of  a handful  of 
the  fresh  plant. 

Lobeliae  syphiliticae  radix,  § fs,  boiled  in  lb  xij  of  water  to  lb  viij; 

half  a pint  twice  a~day. 

Magnesia,  gr  x to  i. 

Magnesiae  carbonas,  9 i to  3 L 
troschisi,  3 i to  ij. 
sulphas,  § fs  to  5 ij. 

Malvae  sylvestris  folia,  flores,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Marrubh  vulgaris  herba,  5 fs  to  5 i. 

Mel  despumatum,  3 ij  to  5 i;  in  clysters  3 iij, 
acetatum,  3 i to  § fs. 
boracis,  5 i to  5 ij. 

rosie,  3 i to  § fs.  • < 

Meleleucae  leucadendri  oleum  volartile,  gt  i to  v.  , . ■ 

Melissse  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij. 

Meloes  vesicatorii  pulvis,  g‘‘  fs  to  i.  ' 

tinctura,  gt  X to  XXX.  r’-V; 

Menthse  viridis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i.  1 

aqua,  3 i to  iij. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  gt  v.  .■  - . 

spiritus,  5 1 to  § i. 

Merithae  pTperltae  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij.  ; 

. aqua,  g i to  iij. 

. oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  gt  iij.  ' 

spiritus,  5 i to  g i. 

Menthx  pulegii  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij*  , 

aqua,  3 i to  iij. 
oleum,  gt  ij  to  v. 

spiritus,  5 i to  g i.  ! ) ' 

Menvanthjs  trifdliata:  herba,  5 fs  to  3 i,  » 
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Mimosjc  cateChu  extractum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

electuarium,  3 i to  5 i. 
infusum,  § i to  iij. 
tinctura,  5 i to  ij. 

Mimosx  niloticx  gummi,  3 i to  ij. 

emulsio,  lb  ij  daily 
mucilago,  5 i to  § fs. 

Momordycx  elaterti  succus  spissatus,  gr  fs  to  gr  vj. 

Mori  nigrx  syrupus,  3 i to  | fs. 

Moschus,  gr  V to  3 >• 

Moschi  tinctura,  3 i to  ^ fs. 

mistura,  5 fs  to  3 i. 

Murias  ammonix,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Murias  sodx,  5 iij  to  § fs,  in  clysters. 

Myristicx  moschatx  fructus  nucleus,  gr  v to  3 *• 

involucri  oleum  expressum,  externally. 
niicis  involucrum,  (Macis),  g*"  x to  3 i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  gt  v. 
spiritus,  3 ij  ad  § i. 

Myroxyli  peruiferi  balsamum,  gr  v to  5 fs. 

tinctura,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Myrrha,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Myrrhx  tinctura,  5 i to  ij. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  xv  to  3 
Myrti  pimentx  fructus,  gr  v to  3 U* 

aqua  destUlata,  ^ i to  iij. 
oleum  volatile,  g'  ij  to  v. 
spiritus,  3 i to  I i. 

Nicotlanx  tabaci  folia,  gr  fs  to  V. 

vinum,  gt  xxx  to  gt  Ixxx. 

OlexEuropxx  oleum  fixum,  § fs  to  § i.  , . . . 

Oleum  animale,  gt’x  to  xl.  ' - 

vini,  gt  i to  iv. 

Onisci  aselli  (Millipedx  prxparatx),  3 i to  ij; 

Opium,  gr  fs  to  gr  ij. 

Opii  pilulx,  g*"  V to  3 *• 

extractum,  gr  fs  to  gr  v. 
tinctura,  gt  xx  to  xl. 

ammoniata,  3 fs  to  ij. 
camphorata,  3 fs  to  ij. 
vinum,  g«  x to  3 fs. 

Origani  vulgaris  herba,  gr  x to  3 i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  ij. 
marjoranx  herba,  3 i to  5 *• 

Ostrex  edulis  testx  prxparatx,  3 fs  to  i. 

Ovis  arietis  sevum  prxparatum,  externally. 
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Oxalis  acetosellae  folia,  5 fs  to  5 ifs  of  the  juice. 

conserva,  5 ij  to  % fs. 

Paene^e  sarcocollae  gummi  resina  (Sarcocolla),  gr  x to  5 Cs» 
Panacis  quinquefolii  radix,  ^ i to  3 i • 

Papaveris  rhoese  flores,  3 i in  decoction. 

syrupus,  3 i to  iij. 

Papaveris  sorrlniferi  syrupus,  § Is  to  i to  adults;  5 i to  ij  to  child- 
ren; one  ounce  is  supposed  to  contahi  one  grain  of  opdum, 

extractum,  gr  i to  v. 
succus  spissatus  (Opium),  gr  fs  to  gr  ij. 
Parietariae  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i,  or  § i to  iij  of  the  juke. 
Pastinacae  opoponacis  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Phasiiini  galli  ovorum  testae  praeparatae,  3 fs  to  i. 

Physcteris  macrocephali  sevum  (Spermaceti),  5 fs  to  i;s. 
Pimpmelias  anisi  semfna,  gr  xv  to  3 fs. 

oleum  volattle,  gt  t to  gt  x. 
spiritus  compositus,  5 i to  | fs. 

Pini  abietis  resina,  gr  x to  3 is. 

Pini  balsamex  resina  liquida  (Balsamum  Canadense),  gt  x to  3 fs. 
Pini  laricis  resina  liquida,  (Terebinthina  venSta),  gt  x to  3 fs  j 
and  in  clytters^  § fs  to  i. 

Pini  sylvestris  resina  liquida  (Terebinthina  vulgaris)  gt  x to  5 fs. ; 
and  in  clysters^  ^ fs  to  i. 

resina  empyreumatica  (Fix  liquida),  3 i to  3 i. 

' Pini  oleum  Volatile  (Oleum  terebinthinx)rectificatum,  gt  x to  5 fs. 
Piperis  nigri  baccx,  gr  x to  3 i- 
, cubebx  baccx,  gr  v to  3 i. 
longi  fructus,  gr  v to  3 i- 
PistacTx  lentisci  resina  (Mastiche),  gr  v to  5 fs. 

terebinthi  resina  liquida  (Terebinthina  Chia),  3 » to  3 i. 
Plumbi  acetis,  gr  fs  to  ij. 

Polygalx  senegx  radix,  3 * to  5 fs. 

senegx  decoctum  * fs  to  ij. 

Polygoni  bistortx  radix,  gr  x to  3 i. 

Polypodii  filicis  maris  radix,  3 i to  ij. 

Potassx  aqua,  gt  x to  xxx. 

acetis,  3 i to  to  5 i. 

carbonas,  gr  v to  3 *• 

carbonatis  aqua,  5 fs  to  5 1 . 

nitras  gr  v to  3 b 

nitratis  trochisci,  5 i to  ij, 

sulphas  3 i to  3 fs. 

sulphas  cum  sulphure,  gr  xv  to  5 fs. 

super-sulphas,  3 ’ to  5 ij. 

super-carbonatis  aqua,  § vj  to  lb  i 

sub-carbonas,  v to  3 i. 
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Potassse  sulphuretum,  gr  v to  xv. 
super-tartris,  5 i to  § r. 
tartris,  5 i to  ^ i. 

Potentillx  reptantis  radix,  5 fs  to  i. 

Prdni  domesticte  fructus,  § ij  to  ilj,  stewed 
spinosje  fructus. 

conserva,  5 ij  to  5 fs. 

Pterocarpi  draconis  resliva,  g*"  x to  3 ij. 

Pulvis  aromaticus,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
opiatus,  gr  V to  gr  X. 

PumccE  graniiti  fructus  cortex,  3 i to  5 i. 

' floris  petala,  5 fs  to  i fs. 

Pyri  cydoniie  decoctum,  5 i to  g iv. 

Ouassisc  simarubae  cortex,  3 * to  5 fs  or  Sij  in  decoction. 
simarubae  infusum,  5 ifs  to  § iv. 
excelsae  lignum,  gr  v to  3 i ; or  g i to  ij  ^ an  infu- 
sion of  in  lb  i water. 

infusum,  g ifs  to  g iv. 

Quercus  roboris  cortex,  gr  x to  5 fs  ; or  g i to  ij  an  infusion 
of  5 ij  in  lb  i water. 

Quercus  cerris  gallac,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Rhamrli  cathartici  baccae  5 i to  5 ij. 

succus  expressus,  5 ft  to  i. 
syrupus  g fs  to  ifs, 

Rhei  palmati  radix,  gr  x to  3 ij- 

extractum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 
infusum  g ifs  to  iv. 
piliilae  compositse,  gr  x to  5 fs. 
tinctura,  g Is  to  ifs  ; as  a stomachic ■,  5 i to  3ij. 
composita,  g fs  to  i fs 
cum  aloe,  g fs  to  i. 

cum  gentiana,  g fs  to  i fs  ; or,  3 ij  to  g fs^ 
as  a stomachic. 
vinum,  g fs  to  ifs. 

Rhododendri  chrysanthi  foli’a,  gr  v to  x ; or  an  infusion  o/”  3 ij  in 
g X f water. 

Rhi  toxfcodendri  folia,  gr  ft  to  gr  ij. 

Ribis  nigri  succus  spissa'us,  g fs  to  i.  ' 

syrupus,  5 i to  g fs. 

Ricfni  communis  oleum  expressum,  g fs  to  g i. 

Rosas  Gallicas  petala,  3-  i S i- 


conserva 


> 0 


to 


5- 


infusum,  g ij  to  vj. 
mel,  5 i to  ij. 
syrupus,  5 i to  ij, 

Rosx  damascene  petala,  3i  fo  3 i. 

aqua  dc3tilht-a,  5 i to  ijj. 
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Rosse  damascense  syrupus,  5 ij  to  fs. 

Rosse  caninae  (Cynosbatus)  conserva,  5 i to  § i. 

Rosa;  caninae  pulpa,  5 i to  § ij. 

Roris  marini  officinalis  summitates,  gr  x to  9 ij  ; and  in  infusior. 
5 i to  ifs. 

' oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  g«  v. 

spiritus,  5 i to  i. 

Rubiae  tinctorum  radix,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Riibi  idaei  syrupus,  3 i to  g fs. 

Rumfcis  acetosae  folia,  ^ i to  5 ij  o/" the juice^ 

Rutae  graveolentis  herba,  gr  xv  to  3 Ij- 

extractum,  g*"  x to  3 i-  ' ' ' 

Sagapenum,  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Salicis  cortex,  ^ i to  3 i.  i;’’ 

Salvjae  officinalis  folia,  gr  xv  to  3 *• 

Sambuci  nigri  cortex  interior,  gr  v to  3 i- 

succus  spissatus,  3 fs  to  ifs, 

Sapo,  gr  V to  3 fs. 

Saponis  cum  opio  pilulae  gr  v to  gr  xv-  > 

Scillae  maritimje  radix  recens,  gr  v to  gr  xv.  ; 

radix  siccata,  gr  i to  gr  iij.  : 

acetum,  3 fs  to  3 ifs. 

conserva,  3 fs  to  i. 

oxymel,  3 fs  to  ij. 

mel,  3 fs  to  ij. 

pilulae  gr  X to  3 »• 

syrupus,  3 i to  iij. 

tinctura,  gtt  x to  xx. 

Sinapeos  albae  semina,  3 i to  § fs. 

oleum  fixum,  | fs  to  i. 

Sli  nodiflori  herba,  ^ ij,  or  iij  of  the  juice. 

Sisymbri'i  nasturtii  herba,  3 i,  or  ij  of  the  juice. 

Smilacis  sarsaparillae  radix,  3 i to  3 1-  ' 

decoctum,  | iv  to  lb  fs. 

compositum,  5 iv  to  lb  fs. 
extractum  gr  x to  3 i. 

Sqdse  carbonas,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
sub-carbonas  gr  x to  3 fs. 

exsiccata  gr  v to  gr  xv. 
super-carbonatis  aqua,  § iv  to  lb  fs. 
et  potassse  tartris,  5 to  g. 

Sodse  sulphas,  3 i to  § i. 

murias,  3 iij  to  % fs,  in  ghjsters. 
phosphas,  § i to  ifs. 
sub-boras,  gr  i to  5 fs. 

.Solani  dulcamarx  stipites,  3 fs  to  3 i,  in  infusjoT:. 

Solani  decoctum,  5 fs  to  § ij. 
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Spartii  scoparji  summitates,  3 * 5 *• 

extractum,  5 fs  to  i. 

Spigeliae  marllandicae  radix,  3 fs  to  ^ i. 

Spiritus  setheris  sulphurici  corapositus,  5 fs  to  ifs. 

nitrosi,  5 fs  to  3 i. 

Spongta  usta,  5 i to  § i.  • 

Stalagmitidis  cambogiodis  succus  spissatus  (Gambogia)  gr  i 

gr  X.  _ 

Caniboglie  pilulae  compositae,  gt  x to  '3  i. 

Stanni  pulvis  et  limatura,  3 i to  § fs. 

Styracis  officinalis  balsamuni,  gf  x to  3 fg. 
benzoini  balsamum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

tinctura  composita,  3 fs  to  i. 

Succfnum  praeparatum,  3 i to  3 i. 

Succini  oleum  rectificatum,  gt  x to  xx. 

Sulphas  alumina:,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Sulphur  prxcipititum,  3 i to  5 

sublimatum  lotum,  3 ‘ to  3 i. 

Sulphuratum  oleum,  gtt  x to  5 fs. 

Sulphuris  trochlsci,  5 i to  iij. 

Swietenf«e  mahagoni  cortex,  3 ^ to  ij.  . 

febrifugae  cortex,  3 * to  ij. 

Tamarind!  indicae  fructus,  5 fs  to  5 ii. 

infusum  cum  cassia  senna,  3 ij  to  \y. 

Tanaceti  vulgaris  herba,  3 is  to  i. 

Teucrii  maris  herba,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

scordu  herba,  3 i to  5 i. 

Toluifersc  balsam!  balsamum,  g*  v to  3 fs. 

syrupus,  3 i to  iij. 
tinctura,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Tormentillae  erectjc  radix,  3 * to  ij. 

Tussilaginis  farfarac  herba,  5 fs  to  3 i,  3 ij  to  iv  of  ihe  txpresscd 
juice. . 

Ulmi  campestris  cortex  interior,  3 i to  3 i. 

decoctum,  § iv  to  lb  fs. 

Urticae  dioic^e  herba,  3 i to  ij  of  tjie  expressed  juice- 
Valerianjc  officinalis  radix,  3 i to  3 i. 

tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij. 

ammoniata,  3 i to  5 fs. 
extractum,  gr  x to  3 i- 
Veratri  albi  radix,  gr  iij  to  gr  x. 

tinctura,  gt  v to  x. 

Veronicae  beccabungae  herba,  § ij  to  iv  ^ the  juice  dail^ 

Violae  odoratae  syrupus,  3 i to  ij. 

Winterae  aromaticaa  cortex,  gr  x to  3 t- 
Zinci  carbonas,  gt  x *0  5 i. 

• ■ ' \ 


a,. 
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Zinci  oxidum,  gr  iij  to  x. 
sulphas,  gr  V to  5 fs, 

N.  B.  These  are  in  general  the  doses  for  adults  from  twenty  to  sixty, 
but  they  may  be  diminished  for  children,  and  people  past  the  prime 
of  life,  nearly  in  the  following  proportions. 


Ages. 

Prq)ortionate  doses. 

Months  2 

X 

XT 

7 

X 

TT 

14 

X 

a 

28 

X. 

% 

Years  3 

X. 

4 

5 

I 

7 

X 

a 

14 

a 

3T 

63 

IX 

T5f 

77 

100 

TS 

The  practice  of  administering  active  fluids  by  drops  has  been  long 
known  to  be  inacurate ; but  the  extent  of  the  evil  has  been  only 
lately  ascertained,  by  the  accurate  experiments  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
surgeon,  of  Liverpool.  Not  only  do  the  drops  of  different  fluids 
from  the  same  vessel,  and  of  the  same  fluids  from  different  ves- 
sels, differ  much  in  size  ; but  it  appears  that  the  drops  of  the 
same  fluid  differ,  even  to  the  extent  of  a third,  from  different  parts  of 
the  lip  of  the  same  vessel.  The  custom  of  dropping  active  fluids 
should,  therefore,  be  abolished  entirely  ; and,  as  weighing  is  too 
troublesome  and  difficult  for  general  use,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
small  measures,  accurately  graduated,  in  the  manner  of  Lane’s  drop 
measure,  and  the  gram  measure  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh 
College  } but  we  must  not  be  misled  by  their  names  ; for  they  are 
measures  of  bulk,  not  of  drops  or  of  grains. 

The  following  table  by  Mr.  Shutueworth,  shews  the  weight  and 
the  number  of  drops  in  a measured  drachm  of  several  active  fluids,  ii> 
circumstances  as  nearly  similar  as  possible. 

One  drachm  measure  of  contained  of  extract 


Distilled  water  weighed, 
Dr.  Fowler’s  solution  of 

Crains. 

60 

arsenic,  60l 

Drops, 
gave  60 
60 

Grains, 

White  wine. 

- 5sf 

94 

' 

Ipecacuanha  wine. 

84 

Antimonial  wine. 
Rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
Proof  spirit. 

51-i 

5.5j- 

84 

1511  , 

, 140  “ 

- 

Laudanum,  - • 

5()t 

134 

n 

Tincture  of  Foxglove, 

58  ‘ 

14  r 

M 
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A BSORPTION 
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Adipocere 
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.ffithiops  mineral 
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Abstraction 
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Affinity,  laws  of 
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Acetates 

48 

tables  of 
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Acetate  of  potass 

454 

Agaric,  female 

204 

quicksilver 

528 

Aggregation,  forms  df 

S 

Acetic  acid  ^ 

46,488 

Agrimony 

152 

camphorated 

645 

Air,  atmospheric 

IS 

Acetitc  of  lead 

550 

Albumen 

46 

of  iron 

526 

..■Ucohol  .38 

; .‘52,  560 

of  potass 

454 

diluted 

155 

of  quicksilver 

528 

Alkali,  fixed  mineral 

214 

Acetous  acid,  disi  illed. 

437 

vegetable 

213 

impure 

146 

Alkalies 

14,441 

strong 

439 

Alkaline  earths 
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camphorated 

«45 

Alkanet 
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fermentation 

SO 

Alloys 

26 

Acid,  acetic 

. 4S8 

Almond 
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acetous 

146 

emuUion,  mixture,  or  ns 
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distilled 

437 

oil 

580 

strong 

4,39 

Aloes 
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arsenious 
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Aloetic  pills 

706 

benzoic 

4-10 

•'  powder 

688 

citric 

146,  442 

wine 

672 

muriatic 

433 

Alum 

381 

diluted 

435 

burnt  or  dried 

493 

oxygenized 

436 

water,  compound 

5.58 

nitric 

428 

Alumina 

iS 

diluted 

431 

salts  of 

53,  496 

nitrous 

428 

Amalgams 

26 

diluted 

431 

Amber 

380 

succinic 

442 

oil  of 

442 

sulphuric 

147 

Ammonia 

21 

' diluted 

427 

prepared 

474 

vitriolic 

147 

salts  of 

' S3 

Acidification 

93 

hydrosolphuret  of 

424 

And.s  17,  32,  427 

.'Vtonire  ijo 

Ammoniacal  copper 
i’oj! 

, 5W 
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Ammoniac 

163  Balsam  tree,  sweet  smelling 

322 

purified 

686  Balsamic  syrup 

688 

Ammoniaret  of  copper 

514  Barbadoes  aloes 

160 

Ammoniated  alcohol 

473  tar 

203 

, aromatic 

602  Barilla 

20-1 

fcctid 

ib.  Barley 

283 

copper 

514  water 

617 

iron 

522  Barras 

339 

sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  537  Baryta 

14 

oil 

581  salts  of 

53,  480 

Amnates  , 

52  sulphate  of 

381 

Amnic  acid 

ib.  carbonate  of  . 

212 

Angelica 

171  Birytes 

212 

Angustura 

172  Baume’s  hydrometer 

109 

Anise 

337  Bay-tree 

299 

Anodyne  liniment 

666  Bears-foot 

280 

Antimonial  powder 

.501  Beaver 

219 

wine 

508  Beluga 

149 

Antimoniated  tartar 

506  Bennet,  herb 

274 

Antimony  ' 

30, 175  Benzoates 

50 

salts  of 

55,  494  Benzoic  acid 

50,  440 

prepared 

494  Benzoin 

378 

preparations  of 

ib.  Birdlime 

45 

Apparatus 

66  Bismuth 

.30 

Arabic  emulsion 

638  salts  of 

56 

Arbutus,  red  berried 

186  Bistort 

348 

Areometer 

60  Bitter  apple 

255 

Aromatic  ammoniated  alcohol 

602  infusion 

607 

electuary 

698  principle 

44 

confection 

ib.  sweet 

373 

powder 

689  wine 

67S 

sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol  6G8  Bitumen 

20.8 

sulphuric  acid 

ib.  Bladder  wrack 

273 

tincture 

653  Blessed  thistle 

221 

vinegar 

644  Blistering  fly 

305 

Arsenic 

31, 190  plaster 

724 

salts  of 

55,  512  Blue  ointment 

733 

acid 

34  Bole,  French 

204 

Arsenical  solution 

512  Boracic  acid 

36 

Arsenous  acid 

34,  191  Borates 

ib. 

Arsenate  of  kali 

518  Borate  of  soda 

379 

Arsenates 

35  Borax  ' 

ib. 

Arsenite  of  potass 

194  Brooklirac 

391 

Arsenites 

34  Broom 

.374 

Artichoke 

2.59  Buckbean 

311 

Asarabacca 

198  Buckthorn,  purging 

356 

Asparagin 

42  Burdock 

187 

Asphaltum 

203  Burgundy  pitch 

.338 

Assa  fatida 

270  , plaster,  compound  72i 

Atmospheric  air 
Attraction,  species  of 
Avens,  common 
Avoirdupois  weight 
Azotic  gas 
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Balaustine 

Balm 

Balsam  of  Canada 
of  Copaiva 
of  Gilead' 
of  Peru 
of  Tolu 
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274 

08 

IS 


3j0,  351 
310 
338 
. 251 
169 
322 
387 


Caballine  aloes 
Cabbage-tree  barl; 

Cajeput  oil 
Calamine 

cerate 
prepared 
Calcined  magnesia 
cjuicksilver 
zinc 

Calomel 

Caloric 

Calx  of  quicksilver,  white 


160 

274 

300 

395 

739 

556 

490 

542 

.554 

533 

6 

537 
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Calx  of  zinc 

PAGE 

554 

Camphor 

42,  297 

liniment,  compound 

670 

Camphorated  acetous  acid 

645 

emulsion  or  mixture 

639 

oil 

582 

spirit 

651 

Camphorates 

51 

Camphoric  acid 

ib. 

Canella 

209 

Caoutchouc  u 

45 

Caraway 

216 

water 

595 

Carbon 

21 

Carbonate 

S2,  211 

of  ammonia 

474 

of  baryta 

212 

of  iron 

517 

precipitated 

518 

of  lead 

346 

of  lime 

213 

prepared 

486 

of  magnesia 

491 

of  potass  449,  451 

. pure 

458 

impure 

213 

of  soda 

462 

impure 

214 

dried 

463 

of  zinc,  impure 

395 

prepared 

i>56 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

32 

oxide  gas 

22 

Carbonous  oxide 

ib. 

Cardamom,  lesser 

166 

Cardinal  flower,  blue 

305 

Carrot,  wild 

261 

Cascarilla 

254 

Cassia  bark 

297 

pods 

217 

water 

595 

Castor 

219 

oil 

581 

Cataplasm  of  yeast 

713 

of  mustard 

713 

Catechu 

312 

Caustic,  common, strongest 

447 

common,  milder 

449 

lunar 

.509 

ley 

444 

Caviare 

149 

Cayenne  pepper 

209' 

Century,  smaller 

227 

Ceratea  glass  of  antimony 

496 

Cerate  of  cantharides 

725 

of  impure  carbon,  of  zinc 

739 

of  savine 

726 

of  superacetate  of  lead 

732 

of  lead  compound 

ib. 

of  calamine 

739 

of  soap 

731 

of  spermaceti 

717 

of  resin 

718 

simple 

717 

Ce’Jtvn 

31 

salts  oL 

55 

Ceruse 

PAGE 

346 

Chalk 

213 

potion  or  mixture 

642 

powder 

690 

• prepared 

486 

precipitated 

487 

Chalybeate  wine 

520 

Chamomile 

173 

Charcoal  , 

21,  210 

Charring 

76 

Chemical  operations 

73 

signs 

136 

Chemistry,  epitome  of 

1 

Chesnut,  horse 

152 

Chian  turpentine 

344 

Chromates 

35 

Chromic  acid 

ib. 

Chromum 

31 

salts  of 

55 

Cinchona  hark 

227 

Caribtean 

238 

Cinchonin 

45 

Cinnabar,  factitious 

548 

Cinnamon 

295 

water 

595 

Circulation 

80,  87 

Cistus,  Cretan 

239 

Citrates 

49 

Citric  acid  49, 

148,  442 

Clarification 

65 

Classification  of  simple  bodies 

4 

of  snlitiable  bases 

11 

Clitbur 

Clove  gillyflower 
Clove-tree 
Clyster  purging 
fetid 
Coagulation 
Coal  incombustible 
Cobalt 

salts  of 
Cochineal 
Cockspur  pepper 
Cohobation 
Collection  of  simples 
Colomba 
Colophony 
Coloquiiitida 
Colouring  fermentation 
Colt’s  foot 
Columbates 
Columbic  acid 
Columbium 

salts  of 
Combination 
Combustion 
Compound  bodies 
Concentration 
Condensation 
Confections 
Confection  of  almonds 

of  orange-peel 
of  hips 
aromatic 
' of  cassia 
af  seoca. 


262 

265 

613 

ib. 

84 

21 

30 

55 
243 
209 

83 

56 
246 
342 
255 

97 

389 

35 

ib. 

32 

55 

84 
16,  92 

>»  r 

->  o 
77 
is 

694 

696 
ib. 

697 

698 
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Confection  of  opium 

t'ACK 

702 

of  rue 

ib. 

Congelation 

84 

Conserve  of  orange-peel 

696 

of  hips 

697 

of  red  rose-buds 

ib. 

Contniyerva 

264 

Oopaiva  tree 

254 

Copper 

28,  255 

salts  of 

.54 

preparations  of 

514 

Copperas 

269 

\.'onaiider 

252 

Cork 

"45 

i.  orn  rose 

3.30 

Corrosive  mnriated  quieksilver 

531 

sublimate 

5.30 

Cotton 

46 

Cowitch 

264 

Crab 

2<J8 

Crabs  claws 

ib 

prepai  ed 

486 

eyes 

208 

prepared 

486 

stones 

208 

prepared 

486 

i-.raw-fish 

208 

Cream  of  tartar 

S8.J 

Cresses,  water 

37’2 

Crocus 

2.52 

of  antimony 

494 

Crucibles 

74 

Crystallization 

!X) 

Crystals  of  tartar 

.SS3 

Cucumber,  wild 

315 

Cuckow  flower 

216 

Cuniin 

25.5 

plaster 

...  721 

D 


Danison,  bitter  352 

Dandelion  301 

Decantation  ■.  63 

Decoction  ‘ 37, 612 

of'aloes,  compound  ' 612 

of  barley  61-7 

com'xj'.uiJ  ib; 

of  b^^erswcet  61 7 

of  poppies  618 

of  cabbage-tree  bark  616 

of  chamomile  613 

compound  614 

of  cinchona  ib- 

of  elm  6-JO 

of  foxglove  616 

of  guaiacum,  compound  ib 

of  hartshorn  633 

of  hellebore^  w hite  62 1 

of  Iceland  moss  613 

of  mallow,  compound  6H 

of  marshmallows  613 

of  mczercon  615 

ff  Peruvian  bilk  614 


Decoction  of  sarsaparilla 

compound 

of  seneka 
of  woods 
Decomposition 
Decrepitation 
Dtdiagnuion 
Deliquescence 
Deliquescent  salts 
Dephlegmatiou 
Despumation 

] liamond  • 

Digestion 

Division,  nieclianicul 
Dill 

water 

Disoxygenizement 
Dissolution 
Distillation 
Diuretic  salt 
Dock,  water 
Dover’s  powder  • 

Dragon’s  blood 

Drying  of  herbs  and  Uoww:-  ^ 

< £ 


Earthen  ware 

Earths 

Edulcoration 

Effervescence 

Efflorescence 

Efflorescent  salts 


Egb' 

shells,  prepared 
Elateriuni 
Elder,  common 
rob 

ointment 


Elecair.jjane 

Electricity 

Electrical  system  of  bodies 
Electuary  of  cassia 
of  catechu 
of  opium 
of  scammony 
of  senna 
aromatic 

Elementary  particles 
Elemi 
Eleutheria 
Elixir  of  health 
Elm  bark 
Flutriation 
Emetic  tartar 
Empyreumatic  oilp 
Emulsions 
Emulsion,  almond 
Arabic 
camphorated 
of  assa  totida 


Eiiisjia' 


of  gum  ummoniai, 
;tic  ointment,  milder 


61 
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77 
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Id 

3 31 
83 
05 
21 
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01 
170 
rM't 
IH 
8S 

78 
454 
364 
OKI 

57U 


15 

12,  47V 

80 

"87 

131 

336 

487 

576 

36S 

576 

722 

28!) 

133 

609 

701 

702 

701 

600 

698 

1 

163 
2.54 
bi'S 
3!)'J 
. 63 

.7  6 
5! '.5 
0;58 
ib. 
ib. 
639 
64« 
ib. 
73* 


i 
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rACE 

P.tCE 

JKpiipasric  oiutiueut,  stronger 

f‘i3 

Fibrin 

47 

iipsom  salt 

382 

Fig 

271 

hpalotic  cerate 

739 

Figwort,  knotty  routed 

871 

En’ngo 

265 

Filings  of  iron,  purified 

5iC 

Ether 

38 

Filtration 

03 

nitrous  '' 

565 

Fir 

S.'US 

sulphuric 

561 

Fixed  oils 

39,  574 

with  alcohol . 

562 

Flag,  sweet 

151 

rectified 

ib. 

Flax,  coinmoB 

304 

Ktherial  oil. 

ib. 

purging 

ib. 

spirit  nitrous 

568 

Flour 

SS3 

liquor,  oily 

563 

Flowers  of  benzoin 

44o 

sulphuric 

562 

of  sulphur,  washed 

421 

Evaporation 

77 

of  ziuc 

.^56 

spontaneous 

86 

Fluates 

8(> 

Expression 

6» 

Fluoric  acid  gas 

ib. 

Exsiccation 

77 

Fluxes 

74 

of  »mples 

56 

Foetid  aloes 

ife 

iPxtract  of  aloes 

769 

Fonnic  acid 

of  bittersweet 

680 

Fowl,  dunghill 

3SS 

of  black  hellebore 

679 

Foxglove 

263 

ofbroomtops  ^ 

ib. 

Frankincense,  common 

33S 

of  cascarilla,  resinous 

634 

Freezing  mixtures 

IIS 

of  catechu 

312 

Fuel 

70 

•t  ch<imomile 

679 

Furnaces 

71 

cinchona 

680,  683 

Fusion 

73 

resinous 

684 

watery 

77 

cf  colocjTith 

681 

compound 

ib. 

®f  danlielion 

679,  683 

(S 

ofelaterium 

577 

«t  gentian 

679 

Gadolini 

IS 

of  hellebore,  black 

ib. 

Galbanum 

90,5 

of  jalap  1 

679,  684 

Galipot 

33» 

of  hemlock 

680 

Gallates 

SO 

of  lead 

548 

Gallic  acid 

ib. 

of  liquorice 

276,  679 

Galls 

354 

of  logsvood 

679,  63 1 

Galvanic  circles 

133 

of  monkshood 

079 

Galvanism 

10 

of  oak  bark 

ib. 

Gamboge 

87S 

of  opium,  watery 

caa 

Garlic 

15S 

of  poppy  heads 

679,  682 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon 

2St 

of  red  cinchona  bark 

682 

Gases,  specific  gravities  of 

1C9 

of  rhubarb 

ib. 

Gelatin 

4S 

* of  rue 

679 

Gentian 

2?S 

of  sarsaparilla 

682 

German  leopard’s  bane 

189 

of  savin 

679 

Gernuuder,  wall 

387 

of  stnna 

ib. 

Ginger  - 

164 

of  spiked  aloes 

1.59 

Glass 

Id 

of  valerian 

679, 633 

of  antimony 

40.> 

of  vulgar  aloes 

180 

Glauber’s  salt 

46T 

of  wormwood 

679 

Glucina 

13 

Extraction 

87 

salts  of  1 

53 

Extrattivu 

44 

Gold 

27 

Extracts 

678 

.54 

Golden  rod 

374 

Granulation 

<52 

F 

Grapes 

Sft2 

Groats 

202 

Tat 

39 

Guaiac 

41,277 

Fennel,  sweet 

170 

Gum 

4S 

water 

.595 

Arabic 

313 

Fermentation 

95 

■ plaster 

730 

Fern,  male  shielii 

;<4t» 

ttagacanth 

199 
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?al 


Gum  troche* 
resins 

tree,  brown 

H 


Hartshorn 

burnt 

Heat 

effect*  of 
Hedge,  hyssop 
Hellebore,  black 
white 
stinking 

Hemlock 

Herbs  and  flowers,  dying  of 
Hepatic  aloes 
Hepatized  ammonia 
Henbane,  common 
Heptree 
Hog’s  lard 

prepared 

Honey 

of  borax 
clariflV-d  ^ 
of  roses 

Hop 

Horehound,  white 
Horse  chesimt 
radish 
aloes 
Horn,  burnt 
Hydro-carbonous  oxides 
Hydrogen 

Hydroguret  of  nitrogen 
Hydroguretted  phosphorus 
sulphur 

Hydrometer,  Baume’s 
Hydrosulphiiret  of  ammonia 
Hyper-oxygenized  muriates 

muriatic  acid 

Hyssop 

hedge 


I 

Iceland  moss 
Incandescence 
Incompatible  salts,  tiblc  of 
Incombustible  coal 
Indigo 

Inflammables 
fitflammation 
in  fusion 
Infusions 

of  cascarilla 
of  catechu 
of  chamomile 
of  cinchona 
of  columbo 
of  clovt‘5 


Infusion  of  foxglove 

PAGE 

607 

of  gentian  compound 

ib. 

of  horse-radish  compound 

605 

of  linseed 

608 

of  mint  compound 

60S 

of  orange-peel  compound 

605 

of  quassia 

609 

of  rhubarb 

609 

of  roses 

610 

of  senna,  simple 

ib. 

of  simarouba 

611 

of  tamarinds  with  senna 

610 

of  tobacco 

612 

of  valerian 

612 

Inspissation 

77 

Integrant  particles 

I 

Intermediate  particles 

2 

Inulin 

42 

Ipecacuan 

221 

Iridium 

31 

salts  of 

55 

Iron 

28,  267 

salts  of 

54 

preparations  of 

'516 

filings 

268 

purified 

516 

scales  of 

269 

purified 

517 

wire 

268 

Isinglass 

149 

J 

Jalap  ,1 

James-town  weed 

2.50 

260 

Japonic  confection 

701 

infusion 

609 

tincture 

661 

Jelly 

43 

Juices  expressed 

.572 

of  scurvy-grass  compbund  574 

inspissated 

575 

of  deadly  nightshade 

576 

of  elder  berries 

ib. 

of  hemlock 

.575 

of  henbane 

.576 

of  poisonous  lettuce 

ib. 

of  wild  cucumber 

ib. 

Juice  inspissated  of  wolfsbane 

.575 

Juniper 

290 

K 

Kali  caustic 

443 

caustic,  water  of 

445 

with  lime 

449 

sulphuret  of 

423 

water  of 

424 

from  tartar 

461 

Kernies  mineral 

•197 

Kino  206,  292 

FACE 

704 

6S0 

S92 

2'27 

489 

70 

112 

276 

279 

391 

280 

247 

570 

160 

•124 

283 

3C3 

38-1 

716 

308 

636 

633 

036 

283 

308 

156 

24 1 

160 

489 

37 

20 

21 

25 

24 

109 

424 

36 

ib. 

289 

276 

30] 

8 

122 

22 

45 

420 

17,92 

87 

604 

606 

609 

605 

606 

605 

606 
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PACE 

L 

f 

Laccates 

51 

Laccic  acid 

ib. 

Ladanum 

239 

Ladies  smock 

216 

Larch 

338 

Lard 

' 384 

Laudanum  liquid 

662 

Laurel  > 

299 

Lavender 

301 

Lead 

29,  344 

salts  of 

54 

preparations  of 
Leech 

550 

281 

Lemon 

241 

peel  water 

595 

Lenitive  electuary 

699 

Leopards  bane,  German 

189 

Lettuce,  strong  scented 

294 

Levigation 

62 

Ley,  caustic 

444 

Light 

5 

Lignin 

46 

Lime 

13,207,  484 

salts  of 

53,  484 

water 

484 

compound 

604 

with  pure  kali 

449 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

581 

stronger 

ib. 

of  verdigris 

637 

of  lime  water 

582 

■ camphorated 

662 

volatile 

581 

simple 

716 

Lintsecd 

304 

oil 

580 

with  lime 

582 

Liquefaction  73 

Liquid  laudanum  663 

Liquor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  476 

of  acetated  litharge,  comp.  552 

of  ammoniated  copper  516 

of  ammonia  471 

of  8ub-acetate  of  litharge  552 

volatile  of  hartshorn  476 

Liquorice  275 

Litharge  347 

plaster  728' 

with  resin  729 

Litmus  • 303 

Liver  of  sulphur  , 423 

Liverwort,  cryngo-leaved  301 

Li.xiviation  86 

Logwood  279 

Loosestrife  305 

Lunar  caustic  • 509 

Lutes  67 


III 


Maae 


T.SGE 


Maceration 

87 

Mackaw  tree  _ 

245 

Madder 

363 

Maduga 

20S 

Magnesia  ' 

13,  490 

salts  of 

53,  ib. 

carbonate  of 

491 

alba 

ib. 

calcined 

490 

white 

491 

Magnetism 

11 

Mahogany  bark 

384 

Malic  acid 

50 

Malates 

ib. 

Mallow 

307 

Manna 

272 

Manganese 

30,  307 

salts  of 

ss 

Marble 

21 S 

Marjoram,  sweet 

326 

common 

ib. 

Marshmallow 

162 

Marshtrefoil 

311 

Martial  flowers 

522 

Mastich 

3-H 

Syrian  herb 

386 

Materia  medica 

145 

Meadow  saffron 

245 

Measures 

59,  98 

Mellates 

40 

Mellitic  acid 

ib. 

Mercurial  ointment,  milder 

73S 

stronger 

ib. 

pills 

710 

Mercury 

29,  28* 

salts  of 

54 

preparations  of 

527 

Metals 

25 

Mezereori 

259 

Mill  mountain  ^ 

. 304 

Millipeds 

328 

Minerals,  ofhcinal 

420 

Mineral  waters 

180 

Mixture,  mechanical 

65 

of  guaiac 

641 

of  musk 

ib. 

of  chalk 

642 

of  ammoniac 

440 

of  assafoetida 

ib. 

of  iron  compound 

641 

Mixtures,  freezing 

115 

officinal 

638 

Molasses 

365 

Molybdates 

35 

Molybdenum 

31 

salts  of 

55 

Molybdic  acid 

35 

Monk’s  hood 

150 

Moroxylic  acid 

50 

Moroxylates 

ib. 

Mecilage  of  gum  Arabic 

622 

of  acacia 

622 

of  tragacunth 

621 

of  quince  seeds 

U'ip 

7?(* 
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racE 

1 

’.'.OE 

Mucilage  of  starcU 

621 

Oil  of  almonds 

.580 

Mu  cates 

.TO 

of  amber 

442 

Mucic  acid 

ib. 

rectified 

.596 

Mulberry 

.215 

of  aniseed 

590 

Xluriates 

35,  317 

of  cajeput 

.20.2 

Rluriate  of  ammonia 

318 

of  caraway 

5H8 

of  ammonia  and  iron 

522 

of  castor 

580 

of  antimony 

500 

of  chamomile 

989 

of  baryta 

480 

of  cloves 

Stt.5 

of  quiclisilv'er 

530 

of  fennel  seed 

509 

of  soda 

319 

of  hartshorn,  rectified 

.597 

dried 

467 

of  juniper  berries 

.589 

of  iron,  tincture  of 

521 

of  lavender 

ib. 

Muriated  antimony 

300 

of  lemon-peel 

241 

quicksilver,  corrosive 

5.20 

of  linseed 

580 

mild 

5.23 

of  mace 

328 

' \)recipitated 

535 

of  nutmeg 

.220 

Muriatic  acid 

433 

of  olives 

327 

gas 

35 

of  orange-peel 

240 

Musk 

316 

of  origanum 

.590 

artificial 

597 

of  pennyroyal 

ib. 

mixture 

641 

of  peppermint 

ib. 

!\Iustard 

.271 

of  pimento 

ib. 

cataplasm 

713 

of  rosemary 

.59* 

Xlutton-suet 

.229 

of  rue 

ib. 

prepared 

715 

of  sassafras 

589 

Myrrh 

323 

of  savin 

ib. 

of  spearmint  , 

590 

of  turpentine 

.591 

N 

rectified 

ib. 

of  vitriol 

147 

Naphtha 

303 

of  \*  ine 

562 

Narcotic  principle 

44 

Oils,  animal 

597 

Nickel 

.20 

lixfd  .29, 

,597 

salts  of 

.55 

volatile  40, 

, 584 

Nightshade,  deadly 

200 

empyreumatic  41, 

, 596 

woody 

373 

Oily  etliereal  liquor 

562 

Nitrates 

33 

Ointment  of  acetite  of  lead 

732 

Nitrate 

325 

of  ammoniated  sub-muriate 

of  potass 

326 

of  quicksilver 

735 

of  silver 

.TOO 

(>f  lilack  pepper 

72.5 

Nitrated  quicksilver, red 

543 

of  Burgundy  pitch 

721 

silver 

509 

of  ceruse 

731 

Nitre 

326 

of  elder 

72K 

Nitric  acid 

:;3, 428 

of  elemi,  compound 

720 

oxide  ga 

19 

of  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver  734 

Nitrous  acid 

32,  423 

of  impure  oxide  of  zinc 

738 

diluteil 

431 

of  infusion  of  cantharides 

722 

. ethereal  spirit 

567 

of  lead 

7.31 

oxide  eas 

19 

of  nitrate  of  quicksilver 

737 

gas 

ib. 

milder  737 

Nitrn-muriaiic 'oxide  of  antimony 

5Cd 

of  nitrous  acid 

727 

Nitrites 

33 

of  nitric  oxide  of  quicksilver 

736 

Nitrogen 

18 

of  oxide  of  zinc 

7;i9 

Nooth’s  aj'paratus 

139 

of  powder  of  Spanish  flies 

723 

Nutgall* 

854 

of  quicksilver 

733 

Nutmeg 

320 

of  red  oxide  of  quicksilver 

7.36 

ot  savine 

72<> 

of  panish  flies 

723 

o 

of  spermaceti 

717 

of  subacetate  ot  lead 

7.31 

Oak,  common,  Eritisii 

35.2 

of  sub-nitnne  of  quicksilver 

7.'16 

854 

of  sub-acetite  of  copper 

738 

poison 

.261 

ofisub-iiirratc  of  quicksilver 

KrvlTis  1 f* 

7.'5 

T 
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PAGE 

'Siutment  of  super-nitfate  of  quicksil* 

ver  737 

of  tar  720 

of  tutty  ■ 738 

of  veraegrii  ib. 

of  wax,  yellow  718 

white  ib. 

of  white  calx  of  quicksilver  725 
of  white  hellebore  ib. 

of  white  oxide  of  lead  731 

of  white  resin  718 


PACE 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  436 

gas  3B 

Oxygenizement  16, 92 

Oxymel,  simple  635 

of  meadow  saffron  636 

of  squills  63T 

of  verdegris  ib. 

Oxymuriates  36 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  53# 

Oxymuriatic  alkaline  water  435,  45# 
water  430, 460 


of  white  precipitated  quick- 

Oyster 

.32# 

silver 

735 

shells  prepared 

■187 

of  zinc 

739 

- 

epispastic,  milder 

722 

stronger 

723 

P 

simple 

717 

white 

731 

Palladium 

31 

fDlibanum 

291 

salts  of 

55 

Olive 

327 

Palm  oil  . 

215 

Onion 

158 

Palma  christi 

361 

Operations,  chemical 

73 

Panary  fermentation 

97 

mechanical 

58 

Paregoric  elixir 

662,  671 

Opiate  electuary 

702 

Pareira  brava 

. 238 

powder 

692 

Parsnip,  water 

37* 

pills 

711 

Parsley 

179 

Opium 

331 

Pearl  ashes  , 

, - 213 

purified 

684 

barley 

2S3. 

Opopanax 

336 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

174 

Orange 

210 

Peiuiyroyal 

311 

peel  water 

595 

water 

.395 

Orchill 

303 

Pepper,  black 

343 

Osmium 

31 

Cayenne 

COO 

salts  of 

55 

.lamaka 

S24 

Oxalic  acid 

49 

long 

343 

Oxalates 

ib. 

Peppermint 

311 

Oxides 

17 

water 

595 

Oxide  of  antimony 

.701 

Peruvian  balsam 

322 

of  antimony  nitro-muriatic 

501 

bark 

227' 

of  antimony,  with  phosphate  of 

pale 

ib. 

lime 

503 

' ■ , yellov/ 

228 

of  antimony,  with  sulphur,  by 

red  . 

ib. 

nitrate  of  potass 

494 

Petroleum 

• 203 

of  do.  with  do.  vitrified 

495 

Pharmaceutical  operations 

.76 

of  do.  vitrified,  with  wax 

496 

calendar 

i:<t 

of  arsenic 

191 

Pharmacy,  elements  cf 

1 

prepared 

512 

Pho.sphaiea 

3't 

of  iron,  black,  purified 

517 

Phosphate  of  lime 

4o9 ' 

red 

520 

of  soda 

,,  464 

of  lead,  white 

346 

Phosphites 

34 

red 

ib. 

Phosplioric  acid 

ib. 

semivitrified 

347 

Phosphorous  acid 

ib. 

of  manganese 

307 

Pijosphorus 

~k 

of  quicksilver 

542 

Phosphurets 

ash-coloured 

538 

P.ytsphuretted  nitrogen  gas 

ib. 

red,  by  nitric  acid 

543 

Pills  of  aloes,  compound 

706- 

nitric 

ib. 

and  assa  foctida 

707 

sulphuric  ^ 

544 

and  ginger 

TOi: 

of  sulphur 

23 

with  colocynth 

707 

of  zinc 

556 

.and  myrrh 

70S 

impure  ,■  ' 

395 

of  .aT>rr.riniaret  of  copper 

7C9 

prepared 

556 

. of  a -M  foctida,  compound 

703 

Oxydizement 

•91 

'•t  colocynth,  compound 

707 

Oxygci  I'i, 

i-iO  : 

i - of  galbanum,  compound 

70:i. 

Oxygenized  muriates 

Uir- 

of  myrrh,  compoutid 

7(*» 

796 
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Pills  of  opium 

of  quidtsilver 
of  rhubarb,  compouml 
of  squills 

with  ginger 
of  gamboge,  compound 
of  iron,  with  myrrh 
of  submuriate  of  mercury 
of  soap,  with  opium 
Pimento 

water 

Pine 

Pink,  Carolina 
Pitch,  Burgundy 
mineral 
Plasters 

I’laster  of  assa  foetida 
of  ammoniac 
of  cummin 

of  frankincense,  comp, 
of  galbnnum 

of  gum  amm.  with  quicks, 
of  lead 
of  litharge 

with  resin 

•f  opium 
of  jMteh  comp, 
of  quicksilver 
of  resin 

of  red  oxide  of  iron 
of  semivit.  oxide  of  lead 
of  soap 

of  .Spanish  flies 

compound 

aromatic 
Mistering 
calefacient 
common 
jum 
resinous 
saponaceous 
simple,  or  wax 
Plates,  explanation  of 
Platinum 

salts  of 

Plumb 

Plumbago 

Pneumatic  apparatus 
Poison  oak 
I’olypody 
Poly  direst  salt 
Pomegranate 
Poppy,  red 
white 
Porcelain 
Potass 

melted 
salts  of 
with  lime 
sulphuret  of 
water  of 
carbonat  of 
Potashes 

Powder  of  aloes,  with  canella 
with  guaiac 


PAcr 

TAGf. 

711 

Powder  of  aloes,  with  guaiac  comp. 

68)1 

710 

of  asarabacca  compound 

689 

712 

of  burnt  horn 

489 

ib. 

of  burnt  sponge 

572 

ib. 

of  carbon,  of  lime,  comp. 

690 

70<) 

of  cinnamon  compound 

689 

ib. 

of  chalk,  compound 

690 

711 

with  opium,  comp, 

. ib. 

ib. 

of  contrayerva,  compound 

691 

324 

of  hartshorn,  with  opium 

692 

595 

of  ipecacuan,  compound 

691 

338 

with  opium 

ib. 

375 

of  jalap,  compound 
of  kino  compound 

692 

3.38 

692 

20.3 

of  quicksilver,  ash-coloured 

.539 

40,  714 

of  scammony,  compound 

698 

729 

of  senna,  compound 

693 

7.30 

of  squills 

57 

721 

of  sulph.  of  alumina,  comp. 

698 

721,  7.30 

of  tragacanth,  compound 

694 

530 

of  yellow  bladder,  common 

572 

7.35 

Precipitation 

88 

728 

Precipitate,  red 

.543 

ib. 

Precipitates  metallic,  table  of 

126 

729 

Preservation  of  simples 

56 

7.30 

Primary  compounds 

721 

Proof  sj)irit 

155 

7.34 

Prunes 

.349 

729 

Prussiates 

52 

740 

Prussic  acid 

51 

728 

Pulps,  extraction  of 

577 

731 

Pulverization 

61 

724 

Putrefactive  fermentation 

97 

725 

721 

724 

Q 

ib. 

728 

Quassia 

358 

730 

Quicklime 

207 

729 

Quicksilver 

284 

731 

salts  of 

54 

719 

preparations  of 

527 

135 

purified 

ib. 

27 

with  chalk  />41,  53ft 

54 

magnesia 

540 

349 

sulphur 

ib. 

21,  28 

white,  precipitate 

.537 

82 

Quince 

351 

361 

.346 

R 

458 

.351 

Raisins 

.393 

330 

Rattlesnake  root 

S47 

ib. 

Receiver 

81 

15 

Rectification 

83 

15,  447 

Reduction 

94 

447 

Red  precipitate 

543 

52,  444 

lead 

.34« 

449 

oxide  of  lead 

ib. 

422 

Repulsion 

2 

444 

Resins 

41,  342 

449 

Resinous  ointment 

718 

213 

plaster 

729 

688 

Retorts 

81 

ib. 

Rhododendron 

3G0 

' • 
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Rliodium 

30 

Sifting 

62 

salts  of 

55 

Signs,  chemical 

142 

Rhubarb 

357 

Silica 

12 

, wine 

t>74 

salts  of 

.53 

Rochelle  salt 

469 

Silver  27, 

187 

Rock  oil 

203 

salts  of  54, 

50» 

Rosacic  acid 

52 

Simple  substances 

2 

Rosates 

ib. 

' clnssihcatioB  of 

4 

Rose,  damask 

362 

.Simples,  collection  of 

56 

t red 

ib. 

Simarouba 

352 

dog 

363 

Sinapism 

71.3 

corn 

330 

Slaters 

328 

Rose-water 

595 

.Snake-root,  Virginian 

188 

Rosemary 

363 

Snake-weed 

.348 

Rosin,  white 

338 

Soap 

36!» 

yellow 

686 

liniment,  compound 

66.5 

Rue 

365 

cerate 

731 

Rust  of  iron 

517 

plaster  ' 

ib. 

Soaps 

4W 

Socotorinc  aloes 

159 

S 

Soda 

14 

salts  of  52, 

462 

Saccharine  fermentation 

95 

carbonate  of  214, 

462 

Sacred  tincture 

672 

Solubility  of  solids,  table  of 

128 

elixir 

664 

Soluble  tartar 

461 

Saffron,  common  or  English 

252 

Solution  , 

85 

meadow 

245 

of  acetate  of  ammonia 

479 

Sagapenum 

367 

of  acetate  of  lead 

5.52 

Sage 

ib. 

dilute 

ib. 

Sal  uounoniac  . . 

318 

of  acetate  of  zinc 

5.58 

458 

of  acetite  of  zinc 

S.5S 

11 

of  alkaline  iron 

516 

Salr'on^ftur'--  •*» 

442 

of  alum  comp. 

5.5R 

t-lfe^rilied'.^:.,- 

ib. 

of  ammoniated  copper 

516 

rof  .bcnzoi^’, 

..  4-iO 

of  lime 

-185 

•’of  tartar 

' 450 

'of  muriate  of  baryta 

4SS 

Salts,,  efilfjfescent  ,, 

i.'-'  - 128 

■ . ■ of  muriate  of  lime 

48,8 

deliquescent 

ib. 

of  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver 

53!: 

composition  of 

121, 124 

•of  potass 

444 

Saponaceous  liniment 

661 

of  subcarbonato  of  potass 

4.52 

plaster 

731 

of  sulphate  of  zinc 

.558 

Sarcocol 

43 

of  sulph.  of  copper,  comp. 

.514 

_ Sarsaparilla 

373 

■ . of  supercarb.  of  potass 

‘l.-ij; 

'Sassafras 

300 

of  superca.rbonatc  of  soda 

464 

jSdtumine  ointment 

731 

of  tartarized  antimony  ,• 

,50.'t 

'Senders  wood,  red 

350 

Sorrel  ' 

'J64 

Savin 

291 

wood,  common 

;>2.9 

.Scales  of  iron,  putihed 

517 

Southern  wood 

19.« 

Scafnmony 

218 

.Spanish  fly  ^ 

305 

Scurvy-grass,  g;irdcn 

244 

.Spar,  ponderous 

381 

Sea  salt 

•319 

. Spearmint 

310 

dried 

407 

water 

.59.5 

Sea  holly 

265 

Specific  gr.avity 

.59,  10.5 

Sebacic  acid 

51 

Spermaceti 

40,  337 

Sebates 

ib. 

Spirit  of  ammonia 

■f7.7 

Secondary  compound.^ 

2 

aromatic 

602 

Semivitrified  oxide  of  lead 

317 

fetid 

ib. 

Seneka 

ib. 

succinated 

ib. 

Senna 

218 

of  aniseed 

600 

Separation,  mechanical 

62 

compound 

fOl 

Septfoil 

387 

of  carraway 

Serruga 

149 

of  cinnamon 

ib- 

Setteswort 

280 

of  horse-radish,  compound 

601 

Sheep 

329 

of  juniper,  compound 

ib. 

Sherry 

.39.5 

of  lavender 

fk'* 

soo 
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Tp'rit  of  lavender  compound 

6 79 

of  mindererus 

479 

of  nitrous  ether 

567 

of  nutmeg 

6'fK) 

* f pennyroyal 

ib. 

V.  peppermint 

.599 

»>'  pimento 

too 

•f  rosemary 

ib. 

trf  spearmint 

.599 

of  sulphuric  ether 

562 

of  etlier,  compound 

563 

of  wine 

15.7 

rectified 

1.52 

.'l-i.'its,  (listiiled 

598 

Sponge 

375 

powder  of,  burnt 

572 

5p;.rtaneous  evaporation 

«6 

'.ptTine 

»;J8 

'punk 

204 

.S|)Uf»e  laurel 

*.50 

8in.i:i 

.170 

di  led  or  prepared 

.571 

pills 

712 

tltareh 

42 

wheat 

388 

Stavesaerc: 

261 

Sti ' 1 

28 

S:,  ilet 

M9 

Still 

79 

.Vtomaclii:  eli.tir 

U56 

Storax 

378 

purified 

pills 

6H7 

711 

'••urgeon  * 

1 ‘0 

.‘'rrengthening  plaster 

7-)0 

■'troRtia 

14 

salts  of 

53 

Gtyptic  powder 

fiOrt 

water 

514 

Sub-acetate  of  copper 
of  lead 

257 

316 

Sub-borare  of  soda 

379 

Sub-carbonate  of  potass,  or  kali 

4.50 

of  soda 

462 

dried 

463 

Sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  sublimed  5.33 

precip'tated 

535 

of  ditto,  ammoniaied 

537 

Sub-sulphate  of  ditto,  yellow 

544 

Snber 

45 

Sniicrates 

51 

Siibc-ric  acid 

ib. 

Suiilimatioa 

83 

Succinates 

50 

Succinic  acid 

70,  412 

Sutt 

329 

prepared 

71.5 

Sugar 

42,  .365 

cane 

.36.5 

of  lead 

551 

Sulphate 

34,  3.S0 

of  alumina 

381 

dried 

49.3 

ofbryta 

.380 

of  copper 

358 

PACK 

Sulphate  of  iron  869,  519 

dried  520 

of  kali  457 

of  magnesia  sflZ 

of  potass  457 

' with  sulphur  458 

of  soda  467 

of  zinc  S56 

Sulphite* 

Sulphur  23 

roll  38S 

precipitated  422 

sublimed  383 

washed  421 

ointment  • 726 

of  antimony,  precipitated  407 

-♦  antimoniated,  br.  ib. 

Sulphuret  of  kali  423 

oil  583 

quicksilver,  black  5-16 

red  54S 

Sulphuret*  24 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  175 

precipitated  497 

prepared  494 

of  iron  424 

of  potass  422 

' of  quicksilver,  black.  54G 

Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas  2:; 

hydrogen  gas  ib. 

phosphorus  2.5 

Sulphuric  acid  “'.7, 147 

diluted  4C7 

aromatic  66S 

ether  561 

with  alcohol'  562 

with  ditto,  aromatic  66S 
etherial  liquor  563 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  33 

Super-acetate  of  lead  551 

Super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  381 
of  potass  45.7 

Super-tartrite  of  potass  383 

impure  333 

Sweet  flag  l-'l 

Swietenia,  febrifuge  . •38.4 

Syrups  •^-'.7 

Syrup  of  acetous  acid  <>25 

of  balsam  of  Tolu  <>3S 

of  buckthorn  <>SS 

of  clove  july-flosvers  623 

of  colchicum  62C 

ot  garlic  625 

of  ginger  626 

of  lemon  juice  687 

of  manna  621 

of  marshmaUows  -62.5 

of  mulberries  627 

of  opium  631 

of  orange-peel  62(» 

of  poppies,  red  631 

white  ' 6.10 

of  roses,  pale  63.3 

red  ' 

*f  safl'mn 
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PAGE 

Syrup  of  senna 

629 

of  quills 

633 

of  Tolu 

633 

of  vinegar 

562 

of  violets 

634 

simple 

624 

1 

T 

Tables  of  mineral  waters 

181 

of  antimonial  preparations 

177 

of  mercurial  ditto 

238 

of  the  spec,  gravity  of  mix- 

tures of  alcohol  and  water 

152 

Tallow 

39 

Tamarind 

385 

Tannin 

43 

Tansy 

386 

Tantalium 

31 

salts  of 

55 

Tar 

342 

Barbadoes 

203 

water  . ■ 

604 

ointment 

710 

T artar 

383 

emetic 

505 

vitriolated 

453 

soluble 

460 

crystals  or  cream  of 

383 

salt  of 

450 

of  iron 

524 

Tartarized  antimony 

505 

iron 

524' 

soda 

469 

Tartrate  of  kali 

461 

' sods  and  kali 

469 

Tartaric  acid 

49 

Tartrates 

ib. 

Tartrite  of  antimony 

509 

of  potass 

460 

of  potass  and  soda 

469 

Tellurium 

29 

salts  of  _ 

24 

'J'emperature 

7 

Thebaic  electuary 

702 

pills 

711 

tincture 

w 

662 

Thermometers 

110 

Thistle,  blessed' 

221 

Thorn-apple 

260 

Tin 

29, 

377 

salts  of 

54 

preparations  of 

543 

Tincture  of  acetate  of  iron 

525 

with  alcohol 

526 

acetate  of  zinc 

559 

of  aloes 

647 

ethereal 

668 

compound  648 

with  myrrh  648 

of  ammoniated  iron  523 

of  angustura  649 

of  assa  fcetida  ' 655 

of  baUam  of  Peru  65» 


80  i 

PAGE 


Tincture  of  balsam  of  "I'clu  666 

of  benzoin,  compound  650 

of  camphor  651 

compound  662 

of  cantharides  ' 660 

of  capsiciun  652 

of  cardamom  _ 649 

compound  649 

of  cascarilla  651 

of  castor  652 

* compound  670 

of  catechu  661 

of  cinchona  652 

••  compound  653 

of  cinnamon  659 

compound  653 

of  colomba  654 

of  foxglove  655 

of  galbanum  656 

of  galls  656 

of  ginger  667 

of  gentian,  compound  <>56 

of  guaiac  657 

ammon.  or  volat.  670 

of  hellebore,  black  657 

of  henbane  658 

of  hops  658 

ofj.ilap  654 

of  kino  659 

of  muriate  of  iron  521 

with  red  oxide  521 

of  musk  661 

of  myrrh  661 

of  opium  662 

camphorated  662 

ammoniated  671 

of  orange-peel  650 

of  Peruvian  bark  642 

of  quassia  663 

of  rhubarb  663 

bitter  664 

compound  664 

with  aloes  664 

with  gentian  664 

of  saffron  664 

of  senna,  compound  666 

of  snake-root  649 

of  soap  I 665 

with  opium  ■ 665 

of  socotorine  aloes  647 

* of  quills  665 

of  Tolu  666 

of  valerian  egy 

ainraoniated  675 

Titanium  ' 30 

salts  of  55' 

Tobacco  324 

' wine  668 

Tormentil  387 

Touchwood  • 204 

Toxicodendron  ' 361 

Tragacanth  44,  I99 

Trituration  62 

Troches  of  carbonate  of  lime  70S 

of  liquorice  -Qg 

3S 


/ 
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Trochei  of  liquorice  with  opium 

704 

of  nitrate  of  potass 

705 

w 

Trumatic  balsam 

C50 

Tungsten 

31 

Wake-robin 

I5t 

salts  of 

55 

Walnut 

289 

Turnsole 

303 

Water  20 

179 

Turpentine 

333 

distilled  ’ 

594 

Chian 

344 

of  acetate  of  ammonia 

479 

Venice 

338 

litharge 

552 

oil  of 

338 

of  acetite  of  ammonia 

479 

baked 

338 

oi  ammonia,  caustic 

470 

Turpetli  mineral 

544 

mild 

476 

Tutty 

395 

of  ammoniated  copper 

516, 

prepared 

556 

of  carbonate  of  ammonia 

476 

of  carraway 

595 

of  cassia 

ib. 

U 

of  caustic  ammonia 

470 

kali 

445 

Ulmin 

43 

of  cinnamon 

595 

Uranium 

30 

of  dill  seed 

595 

salts  of 

55 

of  fennel  , 

595 

Urates 

A2 

of  lemon-peel 

595 

Urea 

47 

of  muriate  of  lime 

488 

Uric  acid 

52 

of  orange-peel 

S9S 

Ustulatioii 

76 

of  pennyroyal 

595 

of  peppermint 

595 

of  potass 

444 

V 

of  prepared  kali 

449 

of  pimento 

59S 

Valerian,  wild 

39* 

of  rose 

595 

Vaporization 

7,  75 

of  pure  ammonia 

470 

Vegetables,  preparation  of 

570 

kali 

445 

Verdegris 

257 

of  spearmint 

595 

prepared 

514 

of  sub-carbonate  of  kali  > 

652 

Vessels 

66 

• of  sulphuret  of  kali 

424 

Vine 

393 

of  ammonia 

42.5 

Vinegar 

146 

of  super-carbonate  of  potass 

453 

distilled 

437 

soda 

464 

medicated 

643 

Water-cress 

372 

aromatic 

644 

Water-dock,  great 

364 

of  squills 

644 

Water-parsnip,  procumbent 

37f 

Vinous  fermentation 

96 

Watery  fusion 

77 

Violet,  March 

292 

Wax  39, 

, 255 

Vitrification 

74 

yellow,  purified  - 

716 

Vitrified  antimony 

491 

ointment 

718 

oxide  of  antim.  with  sulph.  405 

plaster  « 

719 

with  wax  496 

weights  59, 

Vitriol,  blue 

258 

Whale 

337 

green 

269 

Wheat 

388 

white 

556 

White  lead 

346 

Vitriolated  iron 

926 

Whortleberry 

186 

kali 

457 

Willow,  crack,  and  white 

367 

natron 

467 

Willowstrife,  purple  spiked 

305 

quicksilver 

544 

Wine 

393 

tartar 

457 

of  aloes 

672 

zinc 

556 

.of  antimoniated  tartar 

508 

Vitriolic  acid 

147 

of  gentian,  compound 

67* 

diluted 

427 

of  ipecacuan 

673 

ether 

561 

of  iron 

524 

Volatile  liniment 

581 

of  ouium 

674 

oils 

48,  584 

of  rnubarb 

ib. 

empyrcurnalic 

586 

of  socotorine  aloes 

672 

of  tartrite  of  antimony 

SOS 

‘ 

of  tobacco 

674 

Winter’s  bark. 

394 

I ' 
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Wolfsbane 

PAGE 

150 

Wood 

46 

Wood-sorrel  , 

389 

Worm-seed 

196 

Worm-wood,  common 

197 

sea 

196 

Woulfe’s  apparatus 

81,  137 

Wrack,  yellow  bladder 

ZIS 

powder  of 

\ 

572 

y 

Yaast  aa^plasm 

713 

PACE 

Yellow  bladder,  wrack  ‘ s73 

Yttria  la 

salti  of  08 

Z 

\ 

Zedoary,  long  166 

Zinc  , . 29, 394 

salts  of  54 

preparations  of  554 

Zirconia  12 

salts  af  ' .52 


( 


n ■■ 


V 
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A BRETIS  resina 
/x  Abrotanum 
Absinthium  maritimum 
I'onticum 
vulgarc 

Acacia  catechu 
Vera 
Acetosa 
Acetosclla 
Acetas  kali 
ferri 

hydrargyri 
/ plumbi 
potassx 

Acetatis  ferri  tinctura 

cum  alcohol  tinctura 
> ammonix  aqua 
zinci  tinctura 
Acetis  hydrar^ri 
plumbi 
potassx 

Acetitis  zinci  solutio 

ammonix  aqua. 

Acetum 

aromaticum 
rolchici 
distillatum 
scillx  maritimx 
Achillea  millefolium 
nobilis 
ptarmica 
Acidum  aceticum 

camphoratum 

acetosum 

camphoratum 

destillatum 

forte 

impunim 

btnzoicum 


FACE 

PAGE 

Acidum  citricum 

148,  442 

muriaticum 

433 

338 

dilutum 

435 

195 

nitricum 

428 

195 

dilutum 

431 

399 

nitrosum 

428 

Z97 

dilutum 

431 

312 

succini 

442 

313 

succinicum 

443 

364 

sulphuricum 

147 

329 

aromaticum  668 

455 

dilutum 

427 

525 

vitriolicum 

147 

528 

Acipenser  sturio,  &c. 

149 

550 

Aconitum  napellus 

150 

455 

neomontanum 

ib. 

525 

Acorus  calamus 

151 

526 

Adeps  ovis  arietis 

329 

479 

suis  scrofx  ' 

384 

559 

suillus 

ib. 

528 

prxparatus 

716 

550 

Adiantum  capillus  veneris 

398 

454 

j^rugo 

257 

559 

preparata 

514 

479 

^sculus  hippocastanum 

152 

146 

u^ther  sulphiuicus 

567 

664 

cum  alcoholc 

562 

645 

aromaticus  668 

437 

nitrosus 

565 

644 

rectiiicatus 

562 

398 

Aitheris  sulphuric!  spidtus 

ib. 

398 

nitrosi  spiritus 

567 

398 

nitrici  spiritus 

568 

438 

iEthiops  minerale 

546 

645 

Agaricus  albus 

400 

146 

chirurgorum 

204,  400 

645 

muscarius 

398 

437 

Agrimonia  eupatoria 

152 

439 

Alcea  rosea 

39S 

146 

Alcohol 

152,  560 

44V 

ammoniatum 

473 
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PAGE 

Alcohol  ammoniatum  aromaticum  602 
■ foetidum  ib. 

dilutum  155 

Allium  cepa  158 

sativum  156 

Alnus  399 

Aloe  perfoliata  159 

Althaea  officinalis  162 

Alumen  . 381 

ustum  exsiccatum  493 

Aluminae  sulphas  exsiccatus  493 

Aluminis  liquor  compositus  558 

Ambra  ambrosiaca  grysea  398 

'Ammoniaoum  163 

Ammoniaretum  cupri  514 

Ammoniae  hydrosulphuretum  ,424 

suljphureti  aqua  425 

et  rerri  murias  522 

aqua  470, 476 

liquor  471 

caustics  aqua  470 

spiritus  473 

Imimentum  581 

,,  carbonas  474 

prsparata  ib. 

carbonatis  aqua  476 

liquor  ib. 

linimentum  581 
acetitis  aqua  479 

acctatis  aqua  ib. 

liquor  ib. 

spiritus  foetidus  602 

aromaticus  ib . 

succihatus  603 

Amomum  cardamomum  166 

curcuma  ' 398 

grana  paradisi  398 

repens  166 

zedoaria  ib. 

- zingiber  ,,  I64 

Amygdake  dulces  1 

amararze  j - 

Amygdalus  commpnis  167 

nana  398 

persica  ib. 

Amylum  388 

Amy  ns  elemifera  168 

Zeylanica  169 

Gileadensis  ib. 

Anagallis  arvensis  398 

Anchusa  tinctoria  170 

Andromeda  mariana  398 

Anemone'nemorosa  ib.  * 

pratcnsis  ib. 

Ancthum  ^raveolens  170 

tccniculum  ib 

Angelica  archangelica  1 7 { 

Angustura  l^,, 

Anisum  23^ 

stellatum  403 

Annona  triloba  393 

Anthemis  nobilis  173 

pyretfarum  174 

Antimoniuni  175 

tartarisatum  ;>05 

Antimonii  sulphuretum  prxparatum  -191 


PAGE  ^ 

Antimonii  sulphuretnmpracipitat.  497 
oxidum  cum  sulphure  494 
vitrificatum  495 
cum  cera496 

494 

495 


crocus 
vitrum 

ceratum  ' 496 

murias  500 

oxydumnitro  muriaticumSOl 
oxydum  ib. 

cum  phosphate 
calcis  503 

tartris  505 

tartritis  vinum  508 

tartarizati  liquor  ib. 

Antirrhinum  linaria  398 

Apis  mellifica  225 

Apium  petroselinum 
Aqux  calcis  linimentum 
Aqua 

acetatis  ammonis 


179 
582 
. * 179 

479 


acetitis  ammoniae  479 

alcalina  oxymuriatica  435 

ammonix  470, 476 

acetats  476 

caustics  470 

anethi  595 

calcis  484 

composita  604 

carbonatis  ummonis  476 

carui  595 

cinnamomi  ib. 

citri  aurantii  ib. 

. medics  ib. 

cupri  ammoniati  516 

destiliata  594 

focniculi  dulcis  595 

kali  caustic!  445 

lauri  cassis  595 

cinnamomi  ib. 

menths  piperits  ib. 

Piilegii  ib. 

sativs  ib. 

viridis  ib. 

oxy-muriatica  436 

muriatis  calcis  488 

myrti  piments  545 

pimento  595 

picis  liquids  604 

potasss  444 

pulegii  395 

ros.s  centifolis  ib. 

styptica  . 514 

sub-carbonatis  kali  452 

sulphured  kali  424 

super-carbonatls  potasss  453 
sods  464 

Aquifolium  . 404 

Aralia  spinosa  399 

nudicaulis  ib. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi  lao 

Arctium  lappa  187 

Argentum  Jh. 

Argenti  nitras  509 

Aristolochia  clematitis  399 

longa  ib. 

I rotunda  n, 
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Aristolocbia  scrpentaria 

188 

Benzoinum 

378 

sipho 

399 

Bctonica  oiDcinaUs 

399 

♦ rilobata 

ib. 

Bctula  alnus 

ib. 

vuipnris 

ih. 

Bi  smut  bum 

400 

Arnica  ^ontana 

189 

Bistdrta 

, 348 

Arsenicuni 

190 

Bitumen  petroleum 

208 

Arsenias  kali 

513 

asphaltum 

400 

Arsonici  oxydiim  przparatum  512 

Boletus  igtiarius 
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Manna 

272 

Maranta  galanga 

406 

anindinacea 

ib. 

Marcasita 

400 

Maijorana 

328 

Marmor  album 

213 

Mamibium  vulgare 

308 

Marum  Syriacum 

386 

Mastichc 

344 

Matricaria  chamomilla 

406 

Parthcnium 

ib. 

Mechoacana 

402 

Medeola  virginiana 

406 

Mel 

308 

boracis 

636 

duspumatum 

635 

ross 

636 

Melaleuca  leucadendron 

309 

Alelampodium 

279 

Melia  azedaracli 

406 

Melilotus 

411 

Melissa  officint*Us 

310 

calamintha 

406 

Melo 

402 

Meloc  proscarabajus 

406 

vesicatorius 

305 

Melolontha  vitis 

ib. 

Mentha  aquatica 

406 

crispa 

ib. 

piperita 

311 

pulegiura 

ib. 

rubra 

406 

sativa 

310 

viridis 

ib. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

311 

Mercurialis  annua 

406 

Mercurius  praecipitatus  ruber 

543 

sublimatus  corrosivus 

530 

Mezercon 

259 

Millefolium 

398 

nobilis 

ib. 

Millepcdie 

328 

Alimosa  catechu 

312 

Nilotica 

3(3 

Senegal 

406 

Minium 

316 
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Mistura  ammoniact 

640 

amygdalae 

638 

assae  fcetidae 

640 

-camphorae 

639 

cretacea 

642 

ferri  composita 

641 

guaiaci 

ib. 

moschi 

ib. 

Momordica  elatcrium 

315 

Morus  nigra 

ib.. 

Moschus 

316 

artificialis 

597 

moschiferus 

316 

Mucilago  amyli 

621 

acaciae 

622 

gummi  Arabict 

ib. 

astragali  tragacanthm 

621 

gummi  tragacanthae 

622 

mimosac  Niloticm 

ib. 

cj’doniae 

623 

Murias 

317 

ammoniac 

318 

et  ferri  ‘ - 

522 

antimonii 

500 

barylae 

480 

hydrargyri 

530 

corrosivum 

ib. 

sods 

3l4r 

sicca  turn 

467 

Muriatis  barylae  solutio 

483- 

calcis  solutio 

488 

ferri  tinctura 

521. 

cum  oxydo  rubro  tinct.  ib. 

Mustela  fluviatilis 

403 

Myristica  moschata 

320 

Myrobalanus  citrina 

406 

Myroxylon  Peruiferum 

322 

Myrrha 

323 

Myrtillus 

4ll 

Myrtus  pimcuta 

324 

« 

N 

Naphtha  ’ / 

203 

Narcissus  pseudonarcissus 

406 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

324 

Nigella  sativa 

406 

Nitras 

325 

argenti 

509 

kali 

326 

potassz 

ib. 

Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri 

543 

Nitrum 

396 

Nux  moschata 

328 
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Nu.t  behcB 

404 

Oleum  volatile  pinento 

590 

Totnica 

411 

pimpinellx  anisi 

ib. 

Nympbza  lutea 

406 

piui 

341 

purissimum 

591 

O 

pulefcii 

590 

rorismarini  officinal,  ib. 

rosraarini 

ib. 

•Ocimum  basllicum 

406 

rutz 

ib. 

Oculi  caocrorum 

208 

sabinm 

589 

przparati 

486 

sassafras 

ib. 

Olea  Europza 

321 

terebinth,  purissim.591 

destillata,  esscn.  sive  volaf. 

584 

Olibanum 

291 

^Icum  zthereum 

562 

Oliva 

82T 

aminontauitn 

581 

Onisciis  ascllus 

328 

amyj'dalx  comraimis 

580 

Ononis  spinosa 

407 

animale 

597 

Onojiordium  acanthium 

ib. 

ca.jepiilx 

309 

Opium 

331 

cainphoralam 

582 

purificatum 

684 

coci  butyracez 

245 

Opobalsamum 

169 

cornii  ccrvi  reclificatnin 

597 

Opopanax 

336 

iauri  cinnamomi 

293 

Orchis  latifolia,  &c. 

407 

nobilis 

299 

Origanum  dictamnus 

ib. 

lini  rum  calce 

582 

marjorana 

328 

usitatissimi 

580 

viilpare 

ih. 

maciit 

320 

Orbbanchc  Virginiana 

407 

«lca  Furopaz 

327 

Oryr.a  sativa 

ib. 

•livaruoi 

ib. 

Ostrca  rdiilis 

329 

palinx 

215 

Ostrenrum  tests  prxparalat 

487 

ricini  SOI, 

576 

Ovis  aries 

329 

succini  442, 

597 

Ovorum  tcstse  przparata 

487 

puri*5imum 

596 

Ovum  gullimiui 

336 

sulphuratiim 

582 

Oxalis  acetosella 

329 

ferebinthinz  S41, 

591 

Oxidum  antiiii.  cum  phos,  cal. 

503 

rectificatum 

591 

ant.  cum  sulpb. 

404 

?ini 

562 

vifrif. 

49.5 

volatile  anlsi 

590 

vitrifi.  cum  cera 

496 

nnfhemidis 

589 

arsenic! 

191 

baci-arum  junipcri 

ib. 

ferri  nigrum 

269 

carui 

ih . 

]>uriGca(um 

517 

rarvophylla  arom.  205 

riibrum 

520 

citri  tmramii 

240 

hydrargjri  cinereum 

.53* 

niediripi 

241 

rub. per  add.  nitric.543 

fren'ciili  dulcis 

5S5> 

plumbi  album 

.345 

.■jiinipcri  corumiinis 

ib. 

rul)riini 

346 

sabin® 

ib. 

semivitreuin 

347 

laiiri  84ssiirra<< 

ib. 

xinci 

554 

lavandelx  spir® 

ib. 

impurum 

395 

ruelalctu.xleiicaden 

.309 

prspar. 

556 

■ nientlix  pipcrifx 

590 

Oxydum  antimonii 

501 

Kativx 

ib. 

nitrn-muriaticum 

501 

viriilM 

ib. 

hydrargyri 

542 

myrisfir®  moscbat.  320 

rubrmn 

543 

aiyrti  pinieof* 

590 

nitrirum 

ib. 

, »ri£aBi 

ib. 

sulpburicum 

544 
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Ozycoccas 

rAGB 

411 

Pimento  - ' 

FAOE 

407 

Oiymuriai  hydrigyri 

530 

Pimpinella  alba 

Oxyxnel 

$35 

anisum 

SS7 

zniginis 

638 

saxifraga 

407 

colchict 

636 

Pinus  abies 

• 338 

scillae 

637 

balsamea 

ib. 

r 

i\ 

Pxonia  o8iciDal!i 

407 

larix 

sylvestris 

pinea 

sativa 

Piper  Indicura 

ib. 

ib. 

407 

ib. 

309 

Palma  Christ! 

361 

Jamaicense 

324 

Palmx  oleum  , 

245 

longum  / 

343 

Papaver  album 

3 SO 

nigrum 

ib. 

erraticum 

»b. 

Pistacia  lentiscus 

344 

rhaas 

ib. 

terebinthus 

ib. 

' somniferum 

ib. 

vera 

407 

Fareira  brava 

238 

Pix  Burgundica 

338 

Pistulse  minores 

411 

liquida 

ib. 

Pastinaca  opopanax 

S36 

arida 

ib. 

Pechurim  faba 

405 

Plantago  media 

407 

Pepo 

402 

cynops 

ib. 

Peruvianus  cortex 

227 

psyllium 

407 

Petroleum  Barbadense 

203 

Plumb!  acetas 

550 

Petroselinum 

179 

acetatis  liquor 

552 

Phasianus  gallus 

S36 

dilutus 

ib. 

Fhellandrium  aquaticum 

407 

acetis 

550 

Phxnix  dactylifera 

ib. 

subacetatis  liquor 

552 

Phosphas  calcis 

489 

comp. 

ib. 

■odz 

464 

superacetis 

551 

Phosphorus 

407 

Plumbum 

344 

Physalis  alkelfengi 

ib. 

Podophyllum  peltatum 

407 

Physeter  macrocephalus 

S37 

Polygala  amara 

408 

Phytolacca  decandra 

407 

vulgaris 

407 

Fillulae  aloes  compositae 

706 

senega 

347 

et  assae  fcetidx 

707 

Polygonum  bistorta  ■ 

348 

cum  colocvnthide 

ib. 

Polypodium  filix  mas 

ib. 

cum  zingibare 

706 

vulgare 

‘ 408 

et  myTrhx 

708 

Populus  balsamifera 

ib. 

aloeticx 

706 

nigra 

ib. 

ammoniareti  oupri 

709 

tremula 

ib. 

assx  fcetidx  compositx 

708 

Potassa 

447 

' cambogis^  comp 

. 709 

fusa 

ib. 

galbani  compositx 

ib. 

cum  calce 

449 

coloc/nthidis  compositx 

707 

Potaisx  acetas 

455 

ferri  cum  myrrha, 

709 

acetis 

454 

hydrargyri 

710 

aqua 

444 

submuratis 

711 

carbonas 

449, 451 

myrrhx  compositx 

708 

purissimus 

450 

opiatx 

711 

et  sodx  tartrik 

469 

rhei  compositx 

713 

liquor 

444 

aaponis  cum  opio 

711 

subcarbonas 

450 

scilliticx 

71‘J 

s'lhcarbonatis  liquor 

■ 452 

cum  zingibere 

712 

' supersulphas 

453. 

«'  styrace 

711 

supercarbor.atis  aqua 

ib. 

Thcbaicx 

SB. 

sulphas 

4 57 
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Potassx  sulphas  cum  sulphure 

458 

Pyrus  cydonia 

352 

sulphuretum  ‘ 

422 

malus 

408 

aqua 

424 

Pyrola  umbellata 

ib. 

tartris 

460 

tartras 

lb. 

Q 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis 

442 

cretacea 

ib. 

Quassia  excelsa 

353 

Psycotria  emetica 

222 

simaruba 

352 

Prinos  verticillatus 

408 

Quercus  robur 

353 

Pruna 

349 

cerris 

354 

Prunus  cerasus 

408 

marina 

273 

domestica 

349 

pulyis 

573 

Gallica 

ib. 

pedunculata 

353 

lauro-cerasus 

408 

virginiana 

ib. 

R 

Psyllium 

407 

Rana  esculcnta 

408 

Ptarmica 

398 

Ranunculus  albus 

398 

Pteris  aquilina 

408 

sceleratus 

408 

Fterocarpus  santalious 

350 

Raphanus  rusticanus 

244 

draco 

ib. 

Resina  alba 

338 

Pulegium 

311 

copaifcrx  officinalis 

251 

Pulmonaria  officinalis 

408 

empyreumatica  pini 

338 

Pulparum  extractio 

577 

flava 

338,  686 

prasparatio 

578 

guaiaci 

277 

Pulsatilla  nigricans 

398 

liquida  aniyndis  Gileadensis  1 69 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella 

688 

liquida  pini  balsamcx 

338 

cum  guaiaco 

ib. 

laricis 

ib. 

compositus 

ib. 

pini 

ib. 

antimonialis 

503 

pini  abietis 

ib. 

aromaticus 

689 

pistacix  lentisci 

344 

asari  compositus 

ib. 

ptcrocarpi  draconie 

350 

carbonatis  calcis  comp. 

690 

Rhabarbarum 

357 

cinnamonis  comp. 

689 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

356 

cornu  cervini  usti 

489 

zyziphus 

409 

cum  opio 

692 

Rheum  palmatum 

357 

cretaceus 

690 

rhaponticum 

409 

cretx  compositus 

ib. 

undulatum 

357 

cum  opio 

ib. 

Rhododendron  maximum 

409 

contrayervx  compositus 

691 

crysanthum 

360 

hydrargyri  ciuereus 

539 

Rhus  toxicodendron 

361 

ipecacuanhx  et  opii 

691 

Ricinus  communis 

ib. 

compositus 

ib. 

Rob  sambuci 

576 

jalapx  compositus 

692 

Rosa  canina 

369 

kino  comp. 

ib. 

centifolia 

362 

opiatus 

692 

Damasccna 

ib. 

quercus  marin.x 

572 

Gallica 

ib. 

scammone.-e  compositus 

693 

rubra 

ib. 

scillx 

571 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

363 

sennx  compositus 

693 

sylvestris 

405 

spongix  ustx 

572 

Rubia  tinctorum 

363 

stanni  377, 

, 553 

Rubigo  ferri 

517 

stypticus 

693 

Rubus  arcticus,  &c. 

409 

sulphatis  aluminx  comp. 

ib. 

Rumex  acetosa 

364 

tragacautlix  compositus 

694 

aquaticus 

ib. 

Punica  granatum 

351 

acutus 

409 

Pyrethrum 

174 

Ruta  graveoIcRt 

r,6fi 
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SerniD  bovinum 
o^illnoi 

400 

329 

^»bzi3iz 

411 

praeparatum 

711 

Sabica 

291 

physeteris  macrocephali 

337 

SaccharBin  noo  purificaima 

S65 

Silere  Virginica 

410 

laces 

400 

Siliqua  dulcis 

401 

efficlnamm 

S6S 

Simvonba 

352 

pnrifiatuni 

ib. 

Sinapis  alba 

371 

pUTUsilXIGXXL 

ib. 

lugrA 

lb. 

mbrum 

ibw 

Slsytabricm  nasturtioni 

372 

satnroi 

550 

Siam  nodiflonun 

ib. 

Sagapenoxa 

SB7 

sisarum 

410 

Sflgo 

402 

SmIL:z  china 

ib. 

^gU5  fartoaria 

409 

sarsaparilla 

373 

Sal  amosiacem 

SIS 

Soda  impora 

214 

cads.rticiu  unams 

S82 

tartarizata 

469 

cosnznone 

339 

Sods  carboiias 

462 

poljciirestns 

455 

unpnrcs 

214 

Ropeileasis 

469 

siccatom 

465 

tartari 

450 

( , et  kali  tartras 

469 

Salep 

407 

Biurias 

SI9 

Salix  .fi>a,&:}gil{5>  &C. 

S67 

Rxcacnm 

457 

Saisia  oScia^lis 

ib.. 

pb09pi20S 

464 

homnmini 

409 

subcarbonas 

469 

SaiDbocBS  ebolos 

ib. 

ez&Iccata 

465 

nigra  ' 

SGS 

snpercarbonads  aqt^ 

464 

Sangoinan  C^nademis 

409 

sulphas 

467 

Sanguis  draconis 

S50 

Solanom  dulcamara 

37S 

Saniccla  Enropza 

409 

leth'sle 

200 

SantaluiQ  rnbrom 

350 

nigrum 

4ia 

Santonicinn 

196 

Solidago  virg-.  aurea 

374 

Sapo 

<69 

Soiutio  acetitis  zinci 

55S 

Saponaria  officlnalii 

409 

mun..tis  baryta 

483 

Sarstp.rilla 

S7S 

calds 

488 

Sassaim 

300 

sulphatu  cupri  composita 
zinci  '' 

514 

S«nirni  saccharum 

550 

558 

Sstyrinm  ^ 

’ 407 

Spardnm  scopaiium 

374 

Scabiosa  arveoss 

' 409 

Spermaceti 

337 

suedsa 

ib» 

Spigelia  anthelnaia 

410 

Scatntooniimi 

248 

Maril  mdica 

375 

Scaodix  cerdbluma 

409 

Spina  cervin-i 

356 

Sdlla  maritima 

370 

Spirsa  trifoliata 

410 

ox&iccata 

571 

Spiritus  xtheris  nitrosi 

567 

Sc31x  poWis 

ib. 

nitrid 

568 

Scorzonera  Hispanica 

409 

sulphuric! 

562 

Scropbolaria  nodosa 

371 

compositus ' 

563 

Socaie  cereaie 

409 

a:thereus  nitrosns 

568 

Sedom  majns 

ib. 

ammonuc 

473 

Setnpervrvam  tectonua 

ib. 

anisi 

600 

Seneck)  lacobaea 

410 

anisi  compositui 

601 

Seneka 

347 

armorada:  comp. 

600 

Senna 

218 

aromaticus 

602 

Sepia  octopoda 

410 

^ camphoratus 

651 

Serpeirtaria  Viiginiana 

188 

camphotx 

651 

Serpyllatn 

410 

cari  car^i 

599 

Senjm  lactis  vaccioi 

^00 

cinnamon  i 

Hi. 
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Spiritui  fcetidus  ib. 

juniper!  cqnip.  601 

lauri  cinnamoni  599 

lavandulx  spies  600 

compositus  659 

menthx  piperit*  599 

viridis  ib. 

Alindereri  479 

myristicx  moschats  600 

niyrti  piments  ib. 

nucis  moBchats  ib. 

pimento  ib. 

pulegii  ib. 

raphaoi  compositus  601 

rosmarini  600 

euccinatus  603 

. vlnosus  camphoratut  651 

rcctificatut  152 

tenuior  1 55 

Spongia  oflicinilis  375 

Spongiz  usts  pulvii  $12 

Squamx  ferri  267 

puribcats  517 

Sfalagmitis  cambogioidc*  S7C 

^Stannum  377 

Stanni  pulvis  « 553 

Staphisagrla  26 1 

Stibium  175 

Stramonium  ofbdnale  260 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  410 

Styrax  benzoin  - ■ 378 

calamita  ' " ib. 

. liquida  V 405 

officinale  - ' 378 

purificata  637 

Sub-acetas  cupri  257 

impura  ib. 

plumbi  -345 

Sub-acetatis  lithafgyri  liquor  552 

liquor  comp.  ib. 
Sub-boras  sod*  379 

Sub-carbonas  plu*bl  345 

potass*  450 

kali  ib. 

sod*  462 

exsicoata  463 

Sub-carbouatis  potass*  liquor  452 

aqua  453 

kali  aqua  i452 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  533 

' . sublimatnm  ib. 

prxcipllatus  595 
ammoniatum  537 
Sub-sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus  544 

Succinum  380 

Sj5(;;ini  a?idnm  ct  oleum  442 


EAae 


Succus  cochlearl*  comp. 

574 

concretus  fraxini  orni 

272 

rhamni  cathartici 

356 

spissatus  aconiti  napelli , ' 

575 

atrop*  belladonnss  576 

. cicut*  ’ " 575  ' 

conii  maculati 

576  . 

hyosciami  nigri 

ib. 

lactuc*  virosK 

570 

momordicx  elaterii  576 

papaveris  somniferi  331 

sambuci  nigri 

576 

Sulphas 

380 

alumin* 

381 

exsiccatus 

493 

baryt* 

3»1 

cupri 

258 

ferri  269 

519 

exsiccatus 

520 

kali 

457 

magnesi* 

382 

potass* 

457 

cum  sulphure 

458 

sod* 

467 

zinci 

556 

Sulphatis  cupri  solutio  composita 

514 

ziuci  solutio 

550 

Sulphur 

383 

antimoniatum  fuscum 

497 

lotum 

421 

prxeipitatum 

422 

subllmatum 

383 

Sulphurctum  antimonii 

175 

pr*cipitatum 

491 

praiparatum 

494 

ammonix  aqua 

425 

ferri 

425 

hydrargyri  nigrum 

546  i 

rubrum 

549  j 

potass* 

422  1 

Super-acetas  plumbi 

551  1 

Super-sulphas  alum,  et  pot. 

381 

argillx  alcalisats 

ib.  ' 

potass* 

453 

Super-tartris  pouss* 

38S 

impurus 

fb. 

Sus  scrofa 

884 

Swietenia  febrifuga 

385 

mahagoni 

S84 

Symphitum  officinale 

410 

Syrupi 

623 

Syrupus  acidi  acetosi 

6L'5 

allii 

ib. 

althxx  officinalis 

ib; 

amomi  zingiberis 

626 

aurantii 

627 
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S/rvpus  balsamicus 

race 

633 

Test®  prseparatx 

PACK 

487 

caryophilli  rubri 
dtri  auramii 

628 

Testudo  ferox 

410 

626 

Teucrium  chamxdrys 

389 

^ • tnedic£ 

. 627 

chamxpitys 

410 

colchici  autumnalls 

628 

. marum 

386 

communis 

624 

Theobroma  cacao 

410 

croci 

629 

Thus 

339 

diamhi  caryophylli 

628 

Thymus  serpyllum 

410 

limonum 

«27 

vulgaris 

ib. 

opii 

631 

Tilia  Europxa 

ib. 

papaveris  somniferi 

630 

Tinctura  aloM 

647 

eriatici 

631 

aetherea 

668 

rhamni  oathartici 

632 

socotorinx 

ib. 

rhceados 

631 

et  myrrhx 

643 

rosx 

633 

composita  , 

ib. 

OalL'cx 

632 

acetatis  ferri 

524 

centifolix 

, 63  S 

cum  alcohol 
^ acetatis  zinci 

5S5 

sacchari  rubri 

365 

559 

sennx 

629 

amomi  repentis 

648 

acillx  maricimx 

634 

angusturx 

649 

simplex 

624 

aristolochix  serpentarix 

649 

sued  mori 

627 

aromatica 

653 

toluiferx  balsaml 

633 

assx  foetidx 

65.5 

tolutanus 

ib. 

aurantii  corticis 

650 

vioix  odoratx 

ib. 

balsomi  Peruvian! 

ib. 

zingiberis 

626 

Tolutani 

661 

T 

Tabacum 

324 

benzoin  composlu 
camphorx 

comp. 

calumbx 

651 

ib. 

662 

654 

Tacamahaea 

408 

cantharadis 

660 

Tamarindus  Indica 

385 

capsici 

452 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

386 

cardamom! 

649 

Taraxacum  i 

SOI 

composita 

ib. 

Tartarai  kali 

401 

cascarillx 

650 

sodx  et  kali 

409 

castorei 

652 

Tartar!  crystalli 

383 

composita 

670 

Tartarus  emeticus 

505 

catechu 

661 

crudus 

383 

cinciionx  ammoniata 

659 

. , purificatus 

ib. 

composita 

«53 

Tartarum 

ib. 

• officinalis 

652 
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